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TN a (’ouvocalloii lii‘l(l at Oxlonl on tin; 1st of July, 18*17, 
*jt was pro])osc(l and ajjreed that tlu‘ Univeisily S(n'iI should 
he alli.\(*<l to a l.cUer of 'I'haiiks to His Majesty the Kin*r of 
Pius^ia tur his Mjji‘.sl>*s jjiacious present of the three first 
Viiluiiu's ol a niairnifieent edition of the Works of Kin<; Frederick 
the (ireai.' \V<‘ have in) doubt that lh(^ ufood taste of the Royal 
Donor will limit his ^ift to the earliiT volumes, which eoinpriscj 
.such writini:s as the Mnnuirvs dc Bramlvhonr(f and JJ'lIhtoiro 
tic M^tu Tcnifts. W Cn? his Majesty to send tin* cojnp]i‘ie collec- 
tion, with wliat teehnirs could the Riwerend Heads of houses 
h(»e\peited to read -or with what e\[)ressions to acknowledge 

the Cemmentnt rc 'rhvoliUfitjuc snr luirhc Lilcut\ or the Ode, in 

the sl)le of IhMronms, on the French fugitives after Roshach!* 
J'lns new edition conn's foilh with a splendour well beseeming, 
if not the value of the works, 3 el certainly the rank of llie aullior. 
\o expense has been spaiaal on the paju'i* or the t>pes; and the 
editor. Dr. Pn'uss, is ennn(mll\ (jualifu'd for llu' task from his 
most lull and valuahh*, and on tin' whole impartial and discri- 
minating, Life ol King h’rederick which a])[)eaied in LSVJ. 

We shall not he leniptt'd, however, hv tliis oppoiTunitv to enter 
into any minutv* discussion ol the writings of the Prussian mrinarch. 
On Ins general deiiuMils as an author, the department of leller- 
wnllng alone excepted, Ins iiiipi’ilect masli'iy of the F'rench in 
which Ih* ('hose to wiite, and his pi'culiar t(‘(liousiiess both in his 
prose and verst*, or rath(*r m his two kinds of prose, the rhymed 
and uiirliMned ' w(; imagine that all critics of all countrit's (unless 
jiossihly his own) are entirely agreed. Ntir do we propose to 
(h'seant either upon the fieaks of his xouth or the glories of his 


• lip I’Aniicp t'«'U’lpa «t (h’n Tuiiiiolliors, (Kiiv ri'« Poslliiime.o, vol xv 
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Last Years of Fredei'ick the Second. 

wars. Both are sufficiently well known — the former through his 
own sister, the Margravine de Bareith, and his favourite, Voltaire; 
— the latter from the pages of more than one historian. But it 
seems to us that his system of administration in peace has by no 
means received the same degree of attention as liis military ex- 
ploits. Nor are the habits of his declining age so familiar to us 
as those of his early manhood. It is therefore to these — the life 
of Frederick public and private since the Peace of Hubertsburg — 
that we now desire to apply ourselves. For this investigation the 
biography of Dr. Preuss, with his five volumes of appended 
documents, will supply our best, though by no means our only, 
materials. 

From the Peace of Hubertsburg in 1703 until his death in 
J786, Frederick may be said to have enjoyed uninterrupted peace. 
For although a declaration of war was called forth by tin? 
Bavarian Succession in 1778, it was increlv, as he might have 
termed it in his adopted language, nnc levee de bouclicrs ; it led 
scarcely even to a skirmish, far less to a battle or a siege. But 
these twenty-three years of jniblic peace were to the King him- 
self very far from years of rcjiose. A slight sketch of his daily 
life at Potsdam or Sans Souci will best portray his unremitting 
activity. 

The value of early hours had been felt by Frederick in his 
campaigns, especially when opposed to indolent and luxurious cour- 
tiers like the Prince de Soubiso. ‘ Je pciise bien,^ says Voltaire?, 
30lh March, 1759— (he is addressing Frederick and alluding to 
Soubise) — *fjue celui qui met ses bottes Ii qualre heuresdu matin 
a un grand avantage au jcu contre celui qui monte cn carrossc a 
midi.’ I’liese early habits of Frederick were continued in his years 
of peace. In summer he usually rose at three, seldom ever after 
four ; in winter he was scarcely an hour later. During the prime? 
of his manhood five or six hours of sl<?cp sufftcrcMl him ; but in his 
old age the term was extended to seven or eight. His ablutions, 
when perforin€?d at all, were slight and few. While still in the? 
hands of his hair-dressf?r he opened his first packet of Iettf?rs 
from Berlin ; this packet contained only such letters as, either by 
their seals or by Post-office notices, were known to come from 
Prussian nobles. All other letters of subjects not of noble birth 
were opened by some one of the four Cabinet-Secretaries. How 
would his Prussian Miijcstv,. thus nice in matters of epistolary 
etiquette, have stared at Sir Robert Walpole, of whom it is re- 
corded that, whenever a batch of letters reached him from the 
country, that from his gamekeeper was alutays the first which lie 
perused ! 

The King next proceeded to dress himself, and put on his hat, 

which 
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which he wore almost constantly within doors, and took off only 
during interviews with persons of high birth and at dinner time. 
His strict economy was manifest in his dress, for his uniforms 
were usually patched and threadbare, while his boots from^age 
and want of blacking appeared of a tawny red. Two of the 
Cabinet-Secretaries now laid before him extracts of the letters 
which they had opened, together with various petitions and me- 
morials. The Adjutant of the Royal Guard brought a Report of 
all strangers who had either arrived at ojr departed from Potsdam 
the day before. A similar report as to Berlin had already 
reached the King, inclosed in the first packet of letters. Next 
came the Adjutant-General, with whom Frederick was wont day 
by day to discuss and decide all the affairs of the army. 

Having despatched these affairs, Frederick passed into his 
writing-room, wJiere he began by drinking off several glasses of 
cohl water flavoured with fennel-leaves, and employed himself 
with replies to his letters and notes on his memorials. At 
intervals he used to sip several cups of coffee, which, in the last 
twenty years of his life, were always mingled with mustard. 
Not unfrc({uently, also, he indulged in a little fruit which stood 
ready on the side-table ; of stone-fruit, above all, he was pas- 
sionately fon<l. Parsimonious as he seemed on most occasions, 
he would buy the carli('st forced cherries in the months of 
December and January for his private eating at the rate of two 
dollars each. 

It was the object of I'rcdcrick in this, as in other matters, to 
bring forward hi<lden merit. In a remote district an avenue of 
cherry-trees led, and still leads, from the village of Helmsdorf 
to the village of Heiligentlial. It excited little notice until 
Frederick, on one of his journeys, having tasted the fruit, was 
struck with its peculiar richness of flavour ; and gave orders that 
some basketfuls of it should be sent every summer to Potsdam. 

While still ill his writing-room Frederick allowed himself 
daily half an hour’s redaxation with his flute. But even this short 
relaxation was by no means lost time so far as business was con- 
cerned. He once said to <1’ Alembert that during his musical 
exercises he was accustomed to turn over in his mind his affairs 
of state, and that several of his happiest thoughts for their 
administration had occurred to him at those times. 

Between eight and ten o’clock the King received the Cabinet- 
Secretaries separately, and gave them his instructions. These 
men, though inferior both in rank and salary, were the chief 
instruments of his sovereign will : for it is not the least among the 
singularities of his government, that only by exception, and on 
special occasions, did Frederick ever see his own Ministers. It 

B 2 was 
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was in writing that] they sent him their reports, — it was in writing 
that he sent them his commands. 

After the Cabinet-Secretaries had been despatched, the occupa- 
tion^ of Frederick until dinner were not so uniformly fixed as the 
preceding. Sometimes he attended the review of his guards at 
eleven ; sometimes took a ride, sometimes a walk, sometimes 
read aloud to himself, and sometimes granted audiences. In 
these — at least with respect to his own subjects who were not ol 
noble birth, nor admitted to his familiar intercourse — no Eastern 
Sultan ever maintained more haughty state. VVe have now lying 
before us two reports of interviews, as printed in the appendix to 
one of Dr. Preuss’s volumes ; the one from a President of the 
Chamhre des Domaines at Cl eves, the other from his colleague, a 
second President at Aurich; and it appears incidentally that 
although both of them parted from the King with full assurances 
of his approbation and favour, they were not admitted to kiss his 
hand, but only his coat ! 

But whatever might be the previous occupations, as the 
clock struck noon hVcdcrick sat down to dinner. In ins 
youth twelve had been the dinner-hour for all classes at Berlin ; 
nay, his ancestor the Great Elector had always dined at eleven. 
But before the close of Frederick’s reign the people of fashion 
gradually extended the hour till two ; and ever since at Bcndin, 
as elsewhere, it has become later and later. Well may a French 
novelist of our own time exclaim, ‘Tons Ics jours on dine plus 
tard ; inccssamment on ne dinera plus du tout ! ’ 

Since the close of the Seven Years’ War Frederick had re- 
nounced suppers, and dinner became with him, as with Prince 
Talleyrand, his single daily meal. The King was a gourmand of 
the first water ; and had he survived till IHO'2, would no doubt 
have received the honorary presidency of the Jarg DvgnstafvMr ; 
or the dedication of Cirirmnl de la lleyniere’s ‘ Almanach.' pre- 
ferably even to the Second Consul Cainbaceres. The bill of 
fare ^vas daily laid before his Majesty, comprising not merely a 
list of the dishes, but the name of the cook by whom each dish 
was to be dressed ; and these bills of fare were always w'cll 
considered, and often corrected and amended by the Royal hand. 
Sometimes, when they gave promise of some novel experiment 
or favourite dainty — as polentas and eel -pies — the King, in his 
eagerness, would order the dinner to be brought in ten or twelve 
minutes earlier than the appointed hour. After dinner he used 
to mark with a cross the names of those dishes which had afforded 
him particular pleasure. Of wine he drank sparingly ; his 
favourite vintage being from the banks of the Dordogne, and in 
general diluted with water. 


The 
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The Kki^'s meals, however, were highly social as well as gas- 
tronomia lie frequently invited guests in numbers varying from 
seven to ten, and entertained them with a varied and never- failing 
flow of conversation. There was no limitation as to rank in those 
whom he invited, nor any arrogance of Royalty in his behaviour 
towards them ; but they suffered unmercifully from his wit, or as 
his butts, for he especially delighted in such jests as were most 
likely to give pain. Thus, then, came his guests, half pleased 
and half afraid ; — 

* In quorum facie miserac magnaeque sedebat 
Pallor amicitice.' 

Politics, religion, and history, with anecdotes of Court and war, 
jocular and serious, were his favourite to])ics, and were always 
treated with entire freedom and unreserve. When the guests 
amused him, or when the conversation to A a more than usuallv 
iifterestiiig turn, the sitting w.as sometimes protracted from noon 
till past four o'clock ; in general, however, it ended much 
sooner. 

On rising from table Frederick allowed himself another half 
hour\>iih his flute; after which the C'ahinet- Secretaries brought in 
the letters which ho had directed or dictated, and which now came 
before him again transcribed and ready for his signature. It was 
not unusual for the King when signing to enforce the object of the 
letter by adding to it a few clear shar]> words. Many of lliese post- 
scripts arc still preserved, 'i'hus, when he rej)lied to an applica- 
tion for money, tliere are soinctiines found appended in the Koval 
handwriting such phrases as • I cannot give a single ffroschen^' or ‘I 
am now as poor as Job.’ Thus, when the celebrated singer Ma- 
dame Mara sent him a long memorial against some intended ar- 
rangeinwls at the Opera, the King’s postscript is — ‘ File est payee 
j)our chanter et non pas ecrire.’^ 'J^hus, again, when a veteran 
General had asked permissum lo retire, the official answer bids 
him reconsider his request, and there follows, manu propria, the 
significant remark — ' 'J'he hens that uill not lay I will not 

fecdl't 

But, perhaps, the most curious of all is the following in five 
words to Baron Arniin, in which five words it will be seen that 

three languages are blended, and each of the three incorrectly : 

' Scriptus est srriptus; nicht raisoniren.'J 

In some, though not numerous, cases the postscript seems to 
us utterly at variance with the letter. Thus when Colonel Philip 

* June 30, 1776. 

+ To General Von I.ax-Dchnen, January 8, 177.3. Two cl.iys aOer tlie King 
(acconliiig lo his hint) gratitecl the (loneral his retirement, but refused him his iicnsiuii. 

J Oct. 26, 1776 ^t/rAuHUen^ch, vol. iii. p. Ili6. 

Von 
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Von Borcke wished to retire from the army and to live on his 
estates in Pomerania, the King (May 30, 1785) desired a letter 
to be drawn out for his Royal signature, stating ^ that the said 
Colonel has been always found faithful, brave, and irreproach- 
able* in times of war, and that his Majesty has been constantly 
satisfied with him but in signing this document the King added 
w’ith his own hand some German words to the following effect : — 
* Abschied for a Prussian who will not serve, and one ought 
therefore to thank God tlyit one gets rid of him.* ^Surely, what- 
ever satisfaction or advantage the letter might be intended to 
confer must have been turned into the very opposite by such an 
addition. 

When this correspondence was completed, the King sometimes 
took a walk — out of doors if the weather was fine, or through his 
saloons if it rained4|| Sometimes he conversed with his friend 
Colonel Guichard, whom he had by patent new-named (Quintus 
Icilius, or some other staff- officer ; sometimes he received the 
artists who had executed his commissions, or who brought him 
their works to view. But whenever his leisure served, the hours 
between four and six, or what remained of them, were devoted 
to his literary labours. It was during this interval that he com- 
posed nearly all the volumes in prose and verse which arc now to 
be feprinted. Numerous, inde^, they are. As Voltaire says of 
him and to him (March 24, 1772), * II a fait plus de livres 
qu'aucun des princes contemporains n*a fait de batards ! ’ 

It is very remarkable, however, and not easily explained, that 
though Frederick practised authorship for almost half a century 
— though every day he was reading and writing German for 
business and French for pleasure — yet he never in any degree 
mastered the spelling of either language. To the last we find 
the strangest errors even in the most common w'ords. Thus he 
writes winter iiivuird, old viku, flesh chkr, actress acctrisse, 
and the word which in private life he most disliked, pevkr. 

It is also singular that up to the close of May, 1737, his Ma- 
jesty always signed his name in French according to the usual 
manner, Frederic, but ever afterwards Federic. 

From six till seven o’clock the King had usually a small con- 
cert, in which only musicians or a few amateurs of the highest 
rank were admitted, and in which he himself played the flute. 
By long practice he had acquired excellent skill with that instru- 
ment. In his very last years, however, the decay of his front 
teeth deprived him of this daily recreation. Thus losing the 
power to execute, he lf>st also the wish to hear, music ; and from 
that time forward he seldom a]>pcared at any concert. 

During Frederick’s earlier years his suppers had become 

justly 
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justly renowned from the wit of the guests whom he there gathered 
round him and from his own. Voltaire thus alludes to them in 
a sketch at that period of his Royal Patron’s daily life : — 

Ml est grand Hoi tout le matin, 

Apr^s diner grand ecrivain, 

Tout le j6ur philosophe humain, 

£t le soir convive divin ; 

C’cst un aasez joli destin : — 

Puisse-t-il n’avoir point de fin !* 

But when, after 176*3, the King discontinued his suppers, the 
void thus left in liis evenings was supplied by still frequently re- 
ceiving a circle of distiniruishcd men, as some of his generals, 
the Marquis d’Argens, Lord Marischal, and Lucchesini. His 
usual plan was to begin by reading aloud to them a passage from 
some book, which served as a kind of text Jf)r the lively conver- 
sation which ensued. During the rest of the evening, or for the 
whole of it when no visitors came, the King was read to by one 
or more Icctenrs, selecting either original French works or trans- 
lations into French of tlie Greek and Latin classics. At about 
nine o'clock he went to bed. 

Such was the daily life of Frederick; a life not at all varied 
on Sundays or other holydays. but diversified by annual reviews 
of his troops and journe>s t<i his provinces. From his alternate 
toils in the field and labours in the administration, it might be 
supposed that he had in truth an iron frame ; on the contrary, 
however, his liealth from his childhi>od w.is delicate and variable. 
But the want of bodily strength was well supplied by his ardent 
and indomitable soul. "I'lie following are his own expressions in 
a letter to Voltaire of the 7lh September, 1 776 : — 

‘ Quant a ina inelhodc dc ne me point inonugcr, die est toujours la 
meme. Plus on sc soigfic et j)lus le corps ilevicnt ddical et faible. 
Mon nit^licr vent du tnivuil ct de ruction: il faut qiie mon corps et 
inon esprit se pliciit a Icur devoir. 11 n’est pas necessaire que je vive, 
inais bicn que j’agissc. Jc in’cn suis toujours bicn trouvtf. Cepen- 
dant je ne prc&cris celtc inelhodc a pcisonnc, ct me contente dc la 
hiiivrc.* 

It may be observc<l that the sketch of the King's daily life 
makes no reference whatever to a Queen Consort; yet in 1733, 
under his fatlier's di(*tation, Frederick had espoused the Princess 
Elizabeth of Brunswick-Bevern, who survived not only through 
his whole reign of almost half u century, but even for eleven years 
afterwards, namely, till 171)7. This Princess was of exemplary 
cliaracter, filled with admiration for the great deeds of her hus- 
band, and grateful for the slightest token of his notice ; and so 
benevolent, that of the 41,000 dollars assigned her yearly she 

devoted 
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devoted no less than 24,000 to purposes of charity. Like Fre- 
derick she had a taste for literature; but, unlike him, loved to 
encourage the German rather than the French ; and. unlike him 
also, she was embued with a deep and feiTcnt, though unosten- 
tatious, feeling of religion. For some years Frederick, dreading 
the resentment of his imperious and brutal father, had lived with 
her on apparently good terms ; but on his own acceSion to the 
throne he allotted to her the chateau of Sclionhausen for her 
separate residence. 1\) the end of her life she never even saw 
the new palaces at Potsdam. At Berlin, however, during winter, 
she had apartments in the Royal Palace : the King used to dine 
with her in state three or four times every year, and on all occa- 
sions showed her, as her character deserved, marks of his high 
respect and esteem. But the union had been, from tlic first, a 
constrained one ; an^ he had little taste for hers, or indeed for 
any female, society ; men were, on all occasions, his chosen and 
favourite companions. 

There are some points however, real or alleged, in Frederick’s 
private life, which we do not wish to discuss at largo. We shall 
waive any further testimony, and merely insert without comment 
the following extract from a despatch of our own distinguished 
countryman. Lord ilalmesbury, when Envoy at Berlin : — 

* At these moments when he (Frededck) lays aside the Monarcli and 
indulges himself in every kind of delMuchery, he never sulfers the 
instruments or partakers of these excesses to hu\e the smallest iidluencc 
over him. Some few he has rewarded ; discarded several ; but left most 
of them in the same situation he found them.’* 

The conduct of Frederick, as a master and in his household, 
cannot be held deserving of praise. Some of his wannest ad- 
mirers, as Dr. Preuss, acknowledge that he was extremely harsh 
towards his servants, chary in wages or rewards to them ; but, on 
the other hand, liberal of sharp reproofs and of blows both with 
his fist and with his cane. 'Fhese, however, were their lighter 
punishments; when their offences seemed more serious they were 
at once discarded, or sent to prison, or enlisted as common soldiers. 
Thus, for instance, one valet dc chainbrc named Deescii or Deiss 
was thought to have embezzled some money, and bad b«*n or- 
dered to enter the army as a <]ruinmcr, when, on the 23rd of July, 
1775, the unhappy man put a pistol to liis head, and fell a mrpse 
in Frederick’s own ante-cht*iinbcr. The King was startled at 
the noise, and asked what liad happened ; on being told, he only 
remarked, ‘I did not think that the fellow had so much courage.’ | 


demteh of 
reply. 

Frederick 


• Despatch to the £ar] of Snmilk, H<Tliii, March 18, 177C. 
t Compare Pretu#, I^lieiw-OwcliichtP, voL i. p. 424, iiofr, with the 
Lord Malmesbury of July 29, 1775, giving a milder version of the King's 
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Frederick used to show especial anger and displeasure when- 
ever any man-servant contracted either matrimony or a less legi- 
timate connexion with the other sex. The same prejudice sub- 
sisted against the marriages of his familiar friends and associates, 
as D’Argens, Quintus Icilius, and Le Catt. It is said, however, 
that in tlie last few years of Frederick’s life, and when himself 
jirobably conscious of decay, he had become in all respects less 
ungracious and exacting to his household. 

But although gusts and sallies of passion were by no means 
uncommon with Frederick, we scarcely ever find them impel 
him in the transaction of state-business. A few cases to the con- 
trary might be gathered from Dr. Preuss's volumes, but should be 
considered as only exceptions. Thus, on one occasion, a young 
man, a Land-Rath^ in Brandenburg, wrote to the King to state that 
a flight of locusts had appeared in his district. The King, in his 
answer, expressed his disbelief that any of the plagues of Egypt 
could have strayed so far north. Upon this the young Land-Rath 
sent to Court some of tlic locusts in a box with air-holes, which 
box was no sooner opened by Frederick than the locusts emerged 
and (lew about the room, to his Majesty’s great annoyance ctnd 
ire. He immediately despatched a C\abinet order, which still 
exists, under the date of September 27, 1779, directing that in 
future no man shall be admitted a Land-Rath without being at least 
thirty-five tears of ago — his Majesty, it a<lds, being determined 
to have henceforth no ‘children nor pert young fellows’ in office 
— [Kinder und jnnge 

Another curious point in Frederick's private life was his pas- 
sion for siiufT and for lap-dogs. Of the former, Lord Malmesbury 
.( W/cir/cjf, vol. i. p. 6) speaks as follows : — 

^Tlie King is n great taker of snuff. 1 could not even get a sight of 
his smifl-hoxes, of which he has a most magnificent collection. That he 
carries is of an enormoub size ; and he takes it not by pinches, but by 
handfuls. It is dinicult to approach him without sneezing. They pre- 
tend that the perquisite that comes to the valets de chamhre from the 
snuff they get by drying his handkerchiefs is very considerable.’ 

With rcsj)ect to his four-footed favourites, the King had always 
about him several small English greyhounds; but of these only 
one was in favour at a time, the others being taken merely as com- 
panions and playmates to the fondling. Thus the others were 
carried out at night and brought in again in the morning, while the 
chosen one slept in bis Majesty's own bed, and by day was allowed 
a special chair, well cushioned, and close at his side. All of them, 
however, had licence as they pleased to jump over or to sprawl 
upon the most costly articles of furniture; and stuffed leather 

ballsj 
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balls, as playthings for them, were provided in the several apart- 
ments. Even during his campaigns Frederick went attended by 
these canine companions. Thus, on the 8th of December, 1/60, 
wh^n the Marquis d’Argens entered the King^s quarters at Leip- 
sick, he found Frederick seated on the floor with the dogs around, 
and a dish of fricasseed chicken before him, out of which his Ma- 
jesty with a stick was pushing the most dainty morsels to his 
favourite. As these greyhounds died they were buried on the ter- 
race of Sans Souci, with .the name of each on a gravestone; and 
Frederick in his will expressed his desire that his own remains 
might be interred by their side — a parting token of his attachment 
to them and of his contempt for mankind ! On this point, how- 
ever, liis wishes have not been complied with. 

Of fine horses, also, Frederick, like most eminent commanders, 
was fond. Several chargers which he rode were killed or wounded 
under him during his wars. Many of them bore the names of 
celebrated and contemporary ministers, as Choiseul, Biiihl, 
Knunitz, Pitt, and Bute, not as being gifts from these statesmen, 
but as a compliment to them. But poor Bute’s was a hard fate. 
When his namesake, the Scottish peer, forsook the alliance M'ith 
Prussia, and concluded a scj)arate peace witli F’ ranee, Bute, the 
thorough-bred steed, was in requital condemned to be yoked with 
a mule, and employed in drawing to and fro the orange-trees 
on the terraces at Potsdam. 

During the last ten years of his life, FVederick's favourite horse 
for his own riding was called Condo. Almost every day lie was 
brought before his B<nal Master, and fed with his own hand with 
sugar, figs, and melons. 

llw strict economy of FVcderick had been at first enforced from 
the straits in which liis father left him : it was afterwards recom- 
mended by the poverty of his pnniiiees. From such provinces it 
was no light matter to raise the sinews of war against Austria, 
Russia, and I’rancc combined. From such pmvinees, evi*n during 
the later years of peace, it was no easy task to maintain the largest 
standing army in iilurope, and to accumulate as trensun? in reserve 
several millions of dollars in the vaults of Magdeburg. \’et still 
this great virtue of economy, to which, next to his mililarv genius, 
Frederick owed his triumphs, when it came to be extended u> 
trifles, or applied to points where splendour is one element of 
usefulness, seems to belong to the domain i>f Moliere, and grow 
into the part of I larpagon. Thus, at the King’s own table, not a 
bottle of champagne was to be opened without his own special 
command. Thus again, as we arc told by ^liiller, the historian 
of Switzerland, Frederick on one occasion, ivhcn examining the 

budget 
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budget of his principality of Neuchatel, detected and exposed^n 
error of only three sous. Thus, also, to the ^ery close of his reign, 
he never enabled the Prussian Envoys at foreign Courts to assume 
a state at all commensurate to the importance which their country 
had acquired, but condemned them to languish in obscurity on 
most inadequate stipends, as during his father’s reign. The tragic 
fate of Luicius, who had been the Prussian Envoy at the Hague 
in the time of Frederick William 1., is told by Voltaire with much 
humour, and no doubt some exaggeration.. During a severe winter 
this poor man had no money to buy fuel, and ventured to cut 
down for fire -wood some trees in the garden of his official resi- 
dence ; but the fact came to the ears of his Royal Master, who by 
return of post sent him a reprimand, and told him that he should 
be mulcted on that account a whole year's pay ! Upon this, says 
Voltaire — ‘ Luicius desespere, se coupa la gorge avec le seul ra- 
soir qu'il eut. Un vieux valet vinta son sccours, et luisauva mal- 
heureusement la vie.* 

There were only two of the King’s tastes in which he ever al- 
lowed himself to step beyond the bounds of the most exact eco- 
nomy — ill eating and in building. As to the former, we have 
shown already that he belonged to the Apician sch(K)l. But even 
there he closely weighed the cost. He might sometimes, though 
rarely, be extravagant beforehand, but when once the dainties were 
devoured, he would often inurinur at the bill. Here is an in- 
stance. On tlic Oih of November, 17S4, there were several addi- 
tional dishes at his table, and an account of the extra expenses 
then incurred was next day presented to liiin. It amounted to 
25 thdlcr 10 groschen and jfennif/s. But his Majesty, with 
his own hand, wrote upon the margin; ‘A robbery; for there 
were at table about an hundred oysters, whic'h would cost 4 thalers ; 
the cakes 2 thalers; the quab's liver 1 thaler ; the cakes of Rus- 
sian fashion 2 thalers: altogether it might be, perhaps, 1 1 thalers ; 
the rest a robbery. To-day there was one extra dish ; herrings with 
pease; it may cost 1 thaler ; therefore everything above 12 thalers 
is an impertinent robbery. (Signed) Frederick.’ 

As to building — if W'e observe the passion for it, whenever it is 
once engaged in, it may perhaps deserve to be ranked among 
the highest and most engrossing of human pleasures. The case 
of Frederick was no exception to this rule. He took an ever fresh 
delight in the construction of new palaces and in the adornment of 
the old. Ill this department, ns ip most others, he had by his in- 
domitable application acquired both knowledge and skilly and was 
able, though not always quite successfully, to direct bis architects. 
There commonly lay at his side the volumes of Palladio and Pira- 
nesi, from which he would give designs, or suggest ideas, for any 
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ihe new constructions in progress. He never issued any order 
for a building without a previous estimate of its expense. Yet, 
notwithstanding this wise precaution, when his palace of Sans 
Sc^uci came to be completed, he was himself startled at the cost, 
and ordered that the accounts should be burned, so that no exact 
knowledge of them might reach posterity. 

The correspondence of Frederick was most multifarious, ex- 
tending not only to ministers and statesmen but to many eminent 
authors and familiar frionds. On business his letters were alwa\s 
clear, brief, and to the point, and frequently deserve the praise of 
an humane and benevolent spirit greatly in advance of his age. 
Thus, when one of his subjects, in 1782, applied for the use of the 
Prussian flag in carrying on the slave trade, the King replies as 
follows : — 

‘ La traite des iiegres ni’a toujours pant fletrissante pour rhumanite, 
et jamais je ne Tautoriserai ni la favoriscrui par mes actions. D’ailleurs 
vous prdtendez acheter et ^quiper vos vaisseaiix eii Fraitce ct dechurger 
VOS inarchaiidii^es de retour dans tel port dc TEurope que vous jiigercz 
a propos, et e'est encore un motif dc plus pour vous refuser mou pavil- 
ion. Toutefois si ce nt^gocc a tant d’appas pour vous, vous ii*avcz qu’u 
rctourner en France pour satisfaire votre gout 1 Sur ce jc [)ric l)icu 
qu'il vous ait en sa sainle ct digne garde. Fkdeuic.*''^ 

To estimate the full merit of this letter, let it be remembered bow 
far in the rear was still the feeling of lOngland on this subject at 
this dale of 1782. How large a majority amongst ourselves were 
still firmly determined to maintain that infamous traflic! How 
many years of unrewarded toil were still in store for Wilberforce 
and CiarksiHi ! ^ 

'I'hc letters of Fre<lerick to Ills friends, personal and literary, 
seem to us greatly superior in merit and interest to any of bis 
other writings. Though sometime^s to our inisforiunc studded 
with his own mawkish verses, they arc often instructive and almost 
always entertaining. 'Lhc following may serve as a sliort but 
agreeable specimen of his lighter style. It is addressed to one of 
bis Chamberlains, the veteran Baron Pullnilz, who had just 
presented him w'iili an unusual dainty — a turkey fattened upon 
walnuts. 

* Monsieur le Baron— Lc dindon que votre Senfniti? a cu la bontd 
de nicnvoyer a ete servi ce rnidi sur mn table. On Ta pris pour unc 
autniche, tant il ^lait grand ct punipeux ; le gout s’cii cst troiive admi- 
rable; et tous les convives ont convenu avee mui que vous etiez fait pour 
vous acqiiitter bien de tout ce que vous entrcf>rcnicz. II me sernit dou- 
loureux, Monsieur le Baron, dc rcstcr cn arriere vis a vis de vous, et de 

• Potsdam, cc 18 Avril, 17S2. UrkvntUtt-luchf vul. iv. j». 200, 
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nc pas 8ong;cr i\ votre cuisine comme vous avez eu la bont<l de penser b, 
la mieiinc ; mais comme je n*ai pas trouv^ parmi les volatiles d’ animal 
assez grand, et digne de vous 6tre ofTert, jeme suis rejete sur les quadru- 
pedes. Je vous nvoue que si j’avais pu trouver un dlephant blanc du 
Chah de Perse, que je me serais fait un plaisir de vous Tenvoyer. Faute 
de cela, j’ai cu rccours h un bocuf bien engraisst^. Je me suis dit k moi- 
mt*mc; un boeuf est un animal utile, laborieux et pesant ; e’est mon 
enibl^me ; I’age qiii me mine m'apesantit tons les jours ; je voudrais 
^irc laborieux et utile, et pour vous I’etre en quclque fa^on vous voudrez 
bien accepter, Monsieur le Baron, le petit meuble de basse-cour que je 
preiuls la libertd de vous oflrir ; ct comme jc ne me suis pas fid sur ma 
propre habilett', je l*ni fiiit choisir chez le i>lus expert de tons les engrais- 
scurs. Sur ce, je prie Dieu, &c. Federic.* 

‘ ii Potsdam i ce 6 Fevrier^ 1765.* 

VVe will subjoin the Baron's reply: — 

‘Sire — Je supplic tres-humblcinent votre Majeste d’agrder mes 
tresJuimblcs remcrcimcns ])<»ur le bccuf qu’elle a bien voulu m’envoyer. 
Si je ne I’ai pas adord comme le Dieu Apis, jc l*ai du moins re^u avec 
toiite la Veneration que meritc son air respectable. Une foule dc peuple 
I'a admire a ma porte, ct a ciu que je Ten rt'galerais, et I'a vu conduirc 
avee envie dans mon ecuric, dont il nc sortira que pour dire sacrifid au 
plus grand dcs Monurques ; Cercinonie (pii sera accompagnee de cris 
sincercs dc Vive Ic Roi ! Votre Majeste me permettra dc finir ma 
lettre par cc cri, que jc rtunirai foute ma vie au profond respect avee 
lc‘]uol jo suis, Sire, &c. Pt»LLNiTZ.* 

‘ yycr//w, cr 1 Frvricr, 1765.' 

But tlic favourite correspond rncr of Frederick at the lime, as 
the most interesting to us now, was with Voltaire. Considering 
the violent and public breach between them in 1753 — the con- 
tumelious arrest on <nie side, and the biting pleasantries on the 
other- il might have been supposed tliat these two eminent men 
would have ever thenceforth stood asunder; but the King's ad- 
miration for liis late prisoner at I'raukfort was most ardent and 
sincere?. He tlioroughl} belicwed, as he says in more than one 
passage of iiis writings, that Voltaire, as an epic poet surpassed 
Homer, as a tragic poet Sophocles, and as a philosopher Plato. 
He never doubted that the author of the ‘ Hcnriade,* and of the 
‘ Annalcs dc rFmjiire,' w<iuld he the main dispenser of fame for 
his own day. On the other hand, Voltaire was by no means in- 
sensible to the honour of numbering a monarch amongst the 
imitators of his versification and the pupils of his philosophy. 
Nor can any man who writes history be insensible to the higher 
merits of him who makes it — who, instead of merely commemo- 
ratmg, performs great deeds. Thus, even in the midst of their 


* vul. iii. p|i. 134, 133. 
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quarrel^ the seeds of reconciliation remained ; and within a very 
brief period there again arose between them a regular corre- 
spondence, and an exchange of graceful compliments. In 1775, 
for example, the King sent to Ferney a bust of Voltaire in Berlin 
potcelain, with the motto immortali; and Voltaire replied in 
the following lines : — 

* Je dis a ce heros, doiit la main Souveraine 
Me donne riinmortaliti?, 

Vous m’accordez, grand honime, avec trop dc boiite, 

Des terres dans votre domaitie ! * 

* Avoir vecu dans le siecle de Voltaire ; cela me suffit ! * exclaims 
the King. ‘ Je mourrai/ cries the philosopher, ‘ avec le regret 
de n’avoir pas acheve ma vie aupres du plus grand homme de 
TEurope, que j'osc aimer autant qu admirer ! ’ f The two friends, 
however, while thus exchanging laurel crowns, knew each other 
well ; and whenever they wrote or spoke to third parties were far 
from gentle in their epithets. Sir Andrew Mitchell, for many 
years our Envoy at Berlin, informs us: ^ What surprises me 
is, that whenever Voltaire’s name is mentioned, his Prussian 
Majesty never fails to give him the epithets he may deserve, which 
are the worst heart and greatest rascal now living; and yet with 
all this he continues to correspond with him ! ’ J Voltaire, on his 
part, handled the character of Frederick with more wit, but equal 
rancour. In his secret correspondence with D’Alembert and 
others he often — besides other bitter jests — ogives the King a covert 
nickname intended to convey a most foul reproach. And when- 
ever during the Seven Years’ War any disaster befell the Prussian 
arms, there went forth two sets of letters from J^erney — the one 
to Frederick expressing bis sympathy and sorrow — the other to 
some Minister or General on the opposite side, urging the Allies 
to pursue their victory and to complete the ruin of his friend. 

The rich flow of Frederick’s conversation is acknowledged and 
praised by all who had approached him, and chiefly by those who 
had themselves a similar skill. In that respect there can be no 
higher testimony than the following from the Prince de Lignc : 

* II avait un*son de voix fort doux, asscz has, et aussi agreahlc que Ic 
mouvement de ses levres, qui avait line grace inexprimable ; e’eat ce 
qui faisait je crois qu’on ne s’apercevait pas qu’il fiit, aiiisi que lea hdros 
d’Homere* un peu babillard mais sublime. On nc pouvait certainc- 
ment pas trouver un plus grand parleur quele Roi, niais on cStait charme 

? u’il le fut ! ’ 

t is plain, however, that the King, who was, as we shall jirescntly 


* A Voltaire, le 21 Juillet, 1775. 
t An Rui (le Prusse, le 11 Fevrier, 1775, 
{ See the Clialham Pa^iers, vul. ii. p. 30. 
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sec, a warm partisan of monopolies in commerce^ used to extend 
the same system to his conversation. Tlie Prince de Lignc, in the 
same account of his interview, adds with much naivete : ' Encore, 
me disais-jc a inoi-meme, il faudra bien que je disc un mot !’* 

With his own dependents Frederick loved to season his con- 
versation with practical jests. Thus, finding that the Marquis 
d'Argens was a hypochondriac as to health, he was wont some- 
times in their interviews to interrupt himself with an exclamation 
on the ill-looks of his friend, upon wliicli the poor Marquis used 
to hurry home in affright and keep his *bed for the twenty-four 
hours following ! Thus again, one day with the Baron de Pbll- 
nitz, who was always in want of money, and who had already 
changed his religion, the King slily threw out some hints as to a 
rich canonry in Silesia then vacant and ready for a friend, upon 
which Pbllnilz, as Frederick had foreseen, swallowed the bait, 
and that very evening publicly abjured the IVotestant for the 
Roman Catholic faith. Hut when next day he hastened back to 
Court to announce his conversion and to claim the benefice, he 
was told by Frc<lerick to his great dismay, that the prize had just 
before been granted to another candidate. His Majesty added 
with a bitter taunt, though with affected sympathy, ‘ Que puis-je 
fairc pour vous maintenant ? Ah ! je me rappelle qu’il me reste 
encore it noinmer a unc place de Rabbin; faites-vous Juif, et je 
vous la pnmictsl’f 

With strangers, on the contrary, or with those whom he wished 
to please, Frederick knew how' to pay a compliment with inimi- 
table taste and skill. How graceful, for example, his exclamation 
to General Laudohn, the most able f»f all his adversaries, during 
the interviews with the Emperor’s Court in 1770, when he saw 
the General seated on the other side of the table : ‘ Pray, Sir, 
take a place at my side ; I do not like to have you opposite !’ 

In his correspondence, *as in his conversation, the King seldom 
referred to the Christian faith without a scoff or a sneer. Having 
entindy, made up his mind against its truth, he seems to have con- 
sidered it unworthy of serious argument or even of reverent men- 
tion. He alludes with peculiar contempt to the piety of the 
poorer classes: * Ce paysaii,* says he in one passage, *qui parlait 
du Seigneur Dicu avee unc veneration idiotc !’ But there w^ere 
several points of philosophy or natural religion which Frederick 
loved to discuss and to hear discussed in his presence. Foremost 
among these was the immortality of the soul. It is not easy to 
say to which side of that great question his own belief inclined. 


* fjcttrei (lu Maruclml Prince de Linie, vol. i. p. 46, e<l. 1809. 
f ThiebaiiU, Sonvenin de Iterlin, v^. iii. p. 84, ed. 1801. 
i A Voltaire, lo 3 f4vrier, 1742. 
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Passages on both sides might be cited from his writings. 
there is one letter to Voltaire which^ as it seems to us. assumes 
each opinion by turns in the course of the same sentence ; — 

* Ma santd baisse (t vuc d’oeil, et je pourrais bien allcr entretenir 
Viigile de la Flenriade, et descendre dans cc pays ou nos chagrins, nos 
plaisirs, et nos espdrances ne nous suivent plus, oh votre beau genie et 
celui d’un goujat sont rdduits a la rn^me valeur, oh entin on se trouve 
dans Tetat qui precede la naissance.’ (31 Oct. 17(30.) 

Now, if, as the latter part of the sentence intimates, Frederick 
really held the gloomy faith of tlie ancient Roman : 

* Quteris, quo jaceas post obitum loco ? 

Quo non nata jacent’ — 

— it is plain that there could be no prospect, as in the first part of 
the sentence, of communing %viih the spirit of V'irgil or with any 
other. So inconsistent with itself is infidelity ! 

The private life of Frederick in his later years as we have now 
portrayed it, without, as we believe, either exaggeration or conceal- 
ment, contains beyond all question much that is harsh and strange, 
many things which may be laughed at, and many which must be 
lamented. With such a life it seems at first sight incredible how 
even the interested adulation of the French philosophists could 
award him the epithet of ‘ Great.’ Perhaps, too, our satisfaction 
at this epithet will hardly increase when we arc told how freely it 
was adopted by himself, — how frequently the wwds ^ FRIdkricvs 
MAGNVS* appear on his own inscriptions. But how changed the 
scene w’hen we come to view the same character from another 
aspect — as a statesman or a warrior! The injustice of all his wars 
— since all arose in fact from his robbery of Sdesia in the first year 
of his reign, w’ith no other right than the right of the stronger, and 
no better plea than the wolf in the fable gives the lainij — this 
injustice, great and grievous though it* be, can scarcely dim the 
lustre of his victories. Who could forget that immortal strife 
of Seven Years, when, with no other ally than England, Frederick 
stood firm against all the chief powers of the Continent com- 
bined? Who could fail to admire that self-taught skill with 
which he overthrew his enemies, or that lofty spirit with which he 
bore, and at last retrieved, reverses? I low heroic he appears at 
Rt>sbach when scattering far and wide the threefold numbers of 
France! How heroic when, after that battle, which as ho said 
himself bad merely gained him leisure to fight another battle else- 
where (so closely was he then l>cset with foes), he marched against 
the Austrians in Silesia, disrcgardctl their strong position, con- 
temned the winter season, and declared that he was resolved to 
assail them even though they bad intrenched themselves on the 

church- 
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church -steeples of Breslau ! How gl6rij>i{iii the of 
which followed, and which Napoleon has prohounted a josaster* j 
piece in warf How not less glorious in the suobeedhng snmm^ 
the day of Zorndorf, when Frederick looked doifn oil’ the heaps of 
Russian slain/ and beheld the Czarina’s army destroyed rathSr 
than defeated by his arms ! ' - 

Nor, again, is the honour slight of having maintained in 
feet discipline, and with unimpaired renown, during twenty-three 
years of peace, an army of an hundred and fifty thousand^en/ 
To the last, while Frederick lived, the well-earned militaryTame 
of Prussia was worthily upheld. Twenty years after his death on 
the field of Jena it was clearly proved how much the hig^ merit 
of that army depended on his own. When at St. Helena Napo-. 
leon was asked which were the best troops that the world had 
ever seen, he answered — (not perhaps without some injustice both 
to himself and to his adversary at Waterl(K>) — ‘ The Carihagt- 
nians^ndcr Hannibal, the Romans under the Scipios, the Mace- 
donians under Alexander, and the Prussians under Frederick !*^ 
Yet even this discipline had its dark side. In our own times 
experience has proved that the due obedience of soldiers does not 
depend on their ill-treatment. But far different maxims pre- 
vailed in Frederick’s age, and the good order of bis troops was 
maintained by a large amount of individual suffering, in the 
first place, the non-commissioned oflicers plied the cane without 
stint or mercy on the common men. If we were required to draw 
aq emblematic picture of a Prussian soldier of those days, we 
should portray him covered wi;h scars in front from bis enemy; 
and covered with scars beliiiid from his corporal ! A veteran of 
1‘rcdcrick’s army, who was still alive in 1833, recently described . 
the dreadful effect of those cruelties which he witnessed In Sile- 
sia — how many poor soldiers were flogged desertion, ho^;: 
many to suicide, how many to madness ! f Amongst the Prtls-^ 
siaii peasants such was the horror of entering the army tibat it 
became necessary to promulgate an edict against those who Vd 
cut off d^ir own thumbs, hoping by such mutilation to disqualify 
themselves for the ser>'ice ! W e may observe in passing, tbgt 
according to Saumaise and Horne Tooke a similar practice gave ,, 
rise to the French word Poltron (quasi pollice truncahu). . , . 

Among the officers the grievances were different, but scareefy 
less. Noble birth was in nearly all cases held indispensable for . 
promotion. On any vacancy occurring in a regiment, the Colonel 
was required by the rules to recommend to his Maje^^ for ap- ^ 
pointment ^e moat deserving subaltern, provided only that be 

* If^mortsl d« St ^ U Csmte il* LsiCum, to), vi. p. S. 

t Schlssiiche Profincml-btiilter, is. p. ^41, si quoitti by Proust. 
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was ijoble. In several instances, even foreign noblemen were, 
avowedly on ihe ground of their birth, preferred for officers’ places 
to native plebeians. In like manner, none but youths of good 
family were allowed admission into the College of Cadets. So 
fate as 1784 we find Frederick directing the expulsion of three 
brothers named Stephani as being deficient in this essential qua- 
lification — ' not of true and right nobility,’* says the King liiiii- 
self. Celibacy, though recommended in most services, has never 
yet been so rigidly enforced in any other ; as an instance, it is 
mentioned that when in 1778 the Baireuth regiment of dragoons 
was reviewed by the King, it contained seventy -four officers, and 
of these not one — from the commander. General Biilow, down lo 
the youngest Ensign — was a married man ! In other respects the? 
duties were very severe, ;ind the least departures from them 
punished by long arrests, while the pay was extremely small, and 
leave of absence seldom granted. 

Scanty, however, as were the allowances of the Prussian*nriny, 
they absorbed the larger sKare of the revenues of the state. In 
1740, just before the accession of Frederick, it is stated that 
from a total income of 7,137,000 dollars, not less than 5,977.000 
were devoted to the military department. At Frederick’s de* 
cease in 178G, when the provinces had more than doubled in 
extent and population, and much more than doubled in pnaluc- 
tive industry, the income was twenty-two millions, and the ex- 
penses of the army thirteen. Yet notwithstanding this constant and 
enormous drain on his resources, such was the wise economy of 
Frederick, that he never seemed to want money whenever any 
object of public utility seemed to need assistance. We ha\c 
already noticed his taste for building as shown in his a>stly pa- 
laces, but it would be doing him great injustice to suppose that it 
whs confined to them ; not only his capital, but his principal 
cities, such as Breslau, owed him tlie ct>nstruciion of libraries, 
theatres, and other stately public edifices, besides new streets and 
squares for private houses. In one of his letters of 1773, he is 
able to boast with just pride that he had that very year begun to 
rebuild some towns in Prussian Poland, which had lain in ruins 
ever since the pestilence of 1709.t In the same year he made 
arrangement for founding sixty new villages among the waste 
lands of Upper Silesia, and for rebuilding two towns in the same 
district, which had been destroyed by conflagration ; * they were 
of wood,’ says he, ^ but they shall now be of brick or of stone 
from tbe neighbouring quarries which wc have opened.* In 
1775 we find him establish and endow at once an hundred and 

* V^on wahrom urid recbteii Adel. f To Volatire, Oct. 1773 . 
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eighty schools in his new Polish province — some^ of the Protes- 
tant, and others of the Roman Catholic communion.* Were 
there any veins of metal discovered in the mountains — did any 
district suffer either from drought or inundation in the plains-^ 
did any new manufacture call for bounties — was there any at- 
tempt of producing at home instead of importing from abroad — ^in 
all these^ and many other such cases, and without distinction of 
province or of cre^, the succouring hand of Frederick was ex- 
tended. His subjects found that he would not give alms to com- 
passion, but only aids to restoration or improvement; he would 
hc]j> them whenever they w^ould bestir themselves. On his 
yearly journeys through his states he w'as always on the watch for 
old abuses to correct, or new works of public benefit to com- 
mence. His questions were ever : Why not drain yonder 
marshes ? why should that range of hills remain bare ? might not 
this sheltered hollow bear fruit-trees? should not a new bridge 
sjian that river, or a new road pierce that forest ? Nor were 
these mere Viiguc recoiniiicndations : they became the first germ 
of speedy plans and estimates, and when the King passed by in 
the ensuing yeai% or summoned his provincial officers to Potsdam, 
he insisted on ascertaining what rc^al progress had been made. 
Activity of any kind is rare, when great wealth and power of in- 
dolence exist ; but how much rarer still to find it thus well- 
directed and steady in its aim ! We had t>ncc the high honour of 
being for a short time in the company of a Prince, whose mind 
struck us as a curious contrast to Frederick's ; beaked nearly 
the same questions, but seldom paused to hear the answer, or 
c ried, ' Right — quite right — exactly so ’ — whatever the answer 
might be ! 

To show more clearly how close and minute was Fredericttte 
superintendence of his provincial affairs, we will give an account 
of one of liis ' INf inisters' Reviews,’ as they w^cre termed — that is a 
conference which he held every summer with the principal 
holders of office. Of the one which took place at Sans Souci on 
the 1st of June, 1770, a summary was drawn up by the Minister 
of State Von Dersebau, for the information of an absent col- 
league : — 

* His Majesty received us with a most gracious countenance^ and 
said, Gentlemen, 1 have caused you to come that we might examiue 
our household affairs together.” We replied that wc had duly prepared 
ourselves for this investigation : upon which he proceeded to say that he 
hud himself inspected in the Odcr-bruch the district which had suffered 
this year by the inundations of the Oder, and had found the damage by 
no means so great as it ha4 been represented to him. One ought not,” 

* Letter to 0'Alcml>ert, June 10, 1775. 
c 2 
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he added, “ to be too much dismayed by such calamities of Nature, how- 
ever frightful they seem at first; since Nature is apt herself to repair, 
and at no long interval, the havoc slie has made.” At Freienwalde 
there were only two small breaches in the dam, and only about twenty- 
five houses slightly damaged, so that the whole real loss of the inha- 
bitants w’ould be scarcely more than a few cartloads ot hay and the 
growing crops on the ground. His Majesty then proceeded : “ I do not 
therefore see the necessity of such large sums as you have proposed to 
me to grant in remission of taxes and compensations for losses. How- 
ever I will allow 60,000 dollars. When the w'ater shall have flowed off 
again the Minister of State Von Hagen shall go to the spot and examine 
everything more exactly. But I cannot conceal from you how much I 
w^as dissatisfied at finding the new' church in the Oder-bruch not yet 
completed. I desire that you will again send a sharp order to Lieut.- 
Colonel Petri to take measures for having the church ready soon, or it 
shall be the w’orse for him ! ” 

‘ Upon this his Majesty took up the account of the sums proposed to 
be allotted, and said, •* 1. That as to the funds for repairing the Oder- 
darn they were already assigned. 2. That in addition he would 
gladly grant the 13,000 dollars proposed for the new sluice at Plauen. 
3. That he would undertake the cost of the stables for the Cuirassiers* 
horses at Kyritz, and of the hospital and orphan-asylum at Belgard, 
since these expenses were both needful and useful. 4. That he would 
refer to the Board of General Direction the charges reipiircd for the 
harbours of Rugenwald and Colbcrg. 

‘ When this was over, the King looked through with a keen eye the 
accounts of the Chambre dcs JJomamrs and of the Caissr MitUairPy 
and signed them resjiectively. He then opened his desk, drew out a 
paper, and re«d to us a statement of the considerable sums which he 
intends this year, as far ns he finds it possible, to devote to the benefit 
of his dominions. Among these siims we especially noticed 300.000 
dollars for the nobility of Poinerdtiia, 20,000 fur the province of Holm- 
sl^in, and 30,0(X) on account to restore the towns in the March of 
Brandenburg. On the first item the King observed : — Gentlemen. I 
recommend to you es|)ecially the upholding and supporting my nobility. 

I lay great stress upon that order, for I require it both for rny army 
and my civil administration. You know how many valuable lutui I 
have already drawn from it, and what I have l>een able to do by its 
means.” 

^ Before dinner the King spoke to us on sundry other matters, and 
said, amongst the rest, that it gave him pleasure whenever any of his 
subjects travelled into foreign states with views of improvement, and 
brought back useful knowledge to their native country. He added, that 
during his last journey through Pomerania he had seen at Colhatz the 
Ober<-Afntman Sydow, who, together with bis son, had been lat^' in 
Bngland, and had studied the English system of husbandry. They 
understand how to grow lucerne, and what arc termed turnips (a white 
^"Toot for fodder, of which nine or ten often ieach an hundredweight) ; 
aod experiments in the culture of Ijoth have been made in Pomerania 

with 
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with excellent success. His Majesty wishes that the same may he done 
in Brandenburg. We are, thereforr, to put ourselves in correspondence 
wiili these gentlemen, and receive from them the necessary instructions ; 
and we are, also, to send some sepsiblc Wirthschafts-‘Schreiher from 
various Amier in Brandenburg to'Colbatz, to observe and afterwards 
adopt at home the cultivation not only of thc^e turnips and lucerne, but 
also of the hops, which last his Majesty has recommended to us in the most 
pressing terms. The King observes that the country-people in Bran- 
denburg are still too stubborn and prejudiced against any new discovery, 
however good and useful it may be. Therefore, says liis Majesty, thfe 
men in oflicc should always make a beginning with whatever promises 
well; and if it answers, tlien the lower clashes will be sure to follow. 
‘‘ You would not thiiik,” added his Majesty with much animation, “ how 
eager I feel to make the pco])Ie advance in knowledge and welfare ; but 
you must have often experienced, as I have, how much contradiction 
and thwarting one meets with, even where one has the liest intentions.*’ * 

Our limits warn us to carry no further the report of this re- 
markable interview. VVe will therefore omit, though reluctantly, 
the King’s remarks and directions as to the better manuring of 
pasture- lands — the leelaiming of several saiuly spots near Lowen- 
berg, Slrausbcrg. Alt-Landsberg. and Werneuchen which he had 
iiotice<l on bis last journey — the draining of the great marshes 
at Stendal. and tvilli the profits bringing over to the spot a colony 
of DuU'hmen — the <Miroura«rement of I)ee-hi\ es and silk-worms, 
for w hich last large plantations of nail berry-trees had been made 
several years before — the establishment of extensive nursery- 
gardens near Berlin to be manured from the sweepings of the 
streets and diains in that city — the planting of fruit-trees in other 
places likew ise, so as to check the iiiijiortalion of dried fruit every 
year from Saxony, and ‘ to keep.’ the King mlded, ‘ our money at 
lioine ' — the working o^' the cobalt and coal-mines in Sdcsia, and 
how the a>als should luMransported, and how applied in blcachiflg- 
grounds, tile-kilns, and lime-kilns. After so many and such 
• manifold orders this " Ministers’ Review^ * ended, we may observe, 
in a manner more* agreeable than most (^abfnct-(^ouncils in Eng- 
land — !)y a general invitation to the Royal table that same day. 

‘ During llie repast.' adds our reporter, ‘ his Majesty was espe- 
cially condescending and gay, made a great number of jests, and 
then bade us go — highly delighted at liis gracious reception.* 

In thus considering lltc udiniiiistrntion of Frederick we must 
always bear in ininci that his authority over liis people was en- 
tirely and in all respects uncontrolled. Not only the treaties with 
foreign powers and the Systems of foreign policy, the army, the 
ordnance, the shipping, the questions of trade and protecting 
duties, the imposition or remission of new taxes, and the applica- 
tion of the revenue received, were subject to his despotic sway, 

but 
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but even the decisions of the courts of law, which most other 
tyrannies hold sacred. N ay more, even beyond the frontiers of 
the state, personal freedom was so far controlled that no Prussian 
subject could travel without spucial permission from the King, 
ahd even when that permission #as granted there was a Royal 
Ordinance of October 29, 1766, fixing the amount of pocket- 
money which he might take with him: if a nobleman or an 
officer, 400 dollars ; if neither, 250. The government was, 
in fact, one of those which, when well administered, as was 
Frederick’s, are called* by friends Patriarchal or Paternal, which 
leave little to individual choice or enterprise, but direct every 
man to the path in which he should go. 

It is remarkable that Frederick, who not only possessed but 
actively wielded this uncontrolled authority, and who never to his 
dying day manifested the slightest idea of relaxing it, yet in many 
of his writings expresses the most ardent aspirations for freedom. 
Thus in his epistle to the Marquis d’Argens: — 

* Vous de la liberte heros que je rt^vere, 

O Mdnes de Caton, o Manes de Brutus !’ 

Or when he thus upbraids Hermothemc : — 

* Votre esprit cst imbu des prejuges vulgaircs, 

Vos parchemins us^s nc sont que des chime res.’ 

We remember that in * Emile * Rousseau points an eloquent in- 
vective against those mock- philanthropists who profess unbounded 
zeal for the Tartars, but w'ho will never help a poor neighbour 
at the door. In like manner we confess that we feel small 
reverence for those Kings who never part with one iota of their 
inherited despotism, who give a subject the hem of their garment 
to kiss, who bound their promotions to nobles, and who leave 
their peasantry serfs, and yet with all tins love to prate of re- 
publicans and regicides — provided only that these lived many 
hundred years ago ^ 

It is certainly true^ that Frederick, upon the whole, adminis- 
tered his despotic power with enlightened views and with public 
spirit for the good of his subjects, and it may perhaps be argued, 
as Montesquieu has done, that despotic power while thus adminis- 
tered, is the best of all forms of government. Take any Prussian 
town or district during the peaceful years of Frederick, and it will, 
we believe, appear that amidst very many cases of individual 
grievance^ and hardship the general progress of prosperity was 
rapid and unceasing. No instance can be stronger than that of 
Silesia. Here was a province won without a shadow of real right 
from Maria Theresa — a sovereign who, besides her legitimate 
title, had all the claims to her subjects’ sj^patby which woman- 
hood. 
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hood, youth, and beauty can bestow. Here were nobles of high 
lineage and loyalty compelled to acknowledge an usurping con- 
queror ; here was a people of bigoted Catholicism ruled over for 
the first time by a Protestant mince. Under such circumstances 
what else could be expected man that Silesia should become to 
Prussia what Ireland has been to England — a perennial fountain^ 
of bitterness — an object to all statesmen of anxious solicitude, and 
to nearly all of afflicting disappointment — a battle-field of ever re- 
curring political and religious animosities, and, like other battle- 
fields, laid waste by the contention ! Yet so prompt and so pru- 
dent were the measures of Frederick in behalf of his new con- 
quest — neither neglecting the interests of his subjects, as, for in- 
stance, Joseph the First, nor yet wounding their prejudices, like 
Joseph the Second — that within a few years' space Silesia became 
ns firmly bound to him as Rrandenburg, and that Maria Theresa, 
in her later attempts to recover the province, found no effective 
or general assistance from the Silesians themselves. 

We must confess, however, that this praise of the general result 
of Frederick’s government is not easily borne out on examining 
the particular steps of the process. Wide as are the differences 
amongst ourselves on questions of trade and taxation, we do not 
suppose tlhat one man couhl now be found to vindicate the former 
system in Prussia. Severe Cioverninent monopolies laid on main 
articles of consumption, and farmed out to speculators from a 
foreign country, form perhaps the very worst system of finance 
which human ingenuity has yet devised. And such was Fre- 
derick’s — PLS a short review of the items will show. 

On meat there was established an excise- duty of one jfenniff 
per pound ; and moreover varying but always considerable Droits 
d' Octroi at the gates of towns on cattle and sheep. Thus at 
Berlin there was demanded for each ox one thaler thirteen gros^ 
chen of entraiur-excise, and ten yroschen more of market^excise ; 
besides which there was another duty on the hide and another 
on the tallow. Bread was not excised ; but the Octroi on wheat 
and on flour amounted to four and six pfennigs the bushel 
resjicctivcly : the effect being, of course, to make bread dearer 
in the towns than in the villages or open country. Oh brandy 
there was an excise of one groschen the quart; on beer of 
eighteen groschen the bsirrel. Coffee, tobacco, and salt were not 
merely excised, but tiflministcrcd by and for the state as monopolies. 
For the most part the coflec was only sold ready roasted for use — 
the right of roasting it being reserved as a special favour for 
certain privileged classes, as the nobles, the offleers of the army, 
and the clergy in townf. The doty retained by the Government 

was 
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was at first foov groschen the pound : but, in 1772, was increased to 
sisigroschen and two pfennigs. It was calculated, that, deducting: 
the duty, a pound of coffee could not possibly be sold by the fair 
trader at less than four groschen and three-quarters ; yet the price 
o{ the pound of coffee at Berlin in %e retail trade never exceeded 
ten groschen; a clear proof of the prevalence and success of 
smuggling:. Redoubled vigilance and severity on the part of the 
French revenue-officers in this department — the 'coffee- smellers 
(Kcffee-Riechcr^y as the jnob called them — were wholly unavailing, 
except to increase tlie animosity against themselves, 'fbus, in 
178^, the King found it necessary to reduce the amount of the 
duty by one half, and it is remarkable that the revenue derived 
from it almost immediately doubled. In the preceding year this 
revenue had been only 300,000 dollars; in the subsequent year 
it rose to 574,000.* It must however be observed that the 
King's object in the higher rate was perhaps not so much 
financial as prohibitory. When the Land- Stiindc of Pomerania 
ventured to remonstrate against the increased duties on coffee 
and wines, his Majesty's views were explained in his own Royal 
Rescript of August 27, 1770 ; — 

* The great point,’ says that Rescript (which is written in the style 
of familiar conversation), ' is to put some limits to the dreadful amount 
of consumption. It is quite horrible how far the consumption of coffee 
goes — to say nothing of otlier articles ! The reason is, that every jieasant 
and common fellow is accustoming himself to the use of cotfec, as being 
now so easily procured iu the open country. If this he a little bit 
checked the people must take again to beer, and that is surely for the 
good of their own breweries, as more beer would then be sold. Here 
then is the object — that so mucli mtmey may not go to foreign parts for 
coffee ; and if but 60,000 dollars went yearly, that is quite enough. 
As to the right of search, which the Lnnd-Sthnde object to, it is need- 
ful to keep order, especially among their own domestics, and, as gocxl 
subjects to the King, they should not even say a word against it. Besides, 
his Majesty’s own Royal Person was reared in childhood upon bcer-sonps 
(ale-berry), and uhy not then just as well the people down yonder? 
It is much wholesomer than coffee. The Land-SUinde may therefore 
set their minds at rest on the matter, especially since all noblemen 
residing on their own c^tates shall continue to have free of duty as much 
cojOee and wine as tlicy require for their own and their families' con- 
sumption ; only care must be taken that this their privilege be guarded 
from abuse, and that no contraband traffic be carried on under their 
names. That cannot possibly be winked at for the future.* 

Bad as was this system of impost, with the like fnonopoly of 
tobacco and salt, Frederick may be reproached for introducing 

• De Launsy, Justifleotion du Systime, p. 30. 
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another still worse. In 1763 there were first established in 
Prussia Government lotteries. At first the annual profits from 
this source were small, only 60,000 dollars^ but they gradually 
increased, both during Frec^rick’s reign and after it. The pet 
proceeds in 18*29 are stated at 684,000 dollars. 

No mode of administration, as we conceive, could have made 
the main Government monopolies welcome to the people. But 
certainly they were much aggravated in practice by the system 
which the King selected. Three years after the peace of Huberts- 
burg, Frederick summoned over from Paris several French 
farmers-gcncral, the chief of whom was La Haye de Launay, and 
by them exclusively he .administered his principal monopolies, as 
tobacco and coffee. This system, under the name of La R4gie» 
was steadily maintained for twenty years, that is, during the re- 
mainder of Frederick's reign, but was immediately afterwards 
cancelled by his successor. 

Nor was the French importation limited to the principal con- 
tractors ; they drew over in their train several hundred of their coun- 
trymen, who were forthwith distributed over the Prussian states as 
men in ollice, with various grades and denominations : Directeurs^ 
hu^pcctrurs, V^ri/watcurs, Con1rvh*ur$, Visitatcurs, Commis, Plom^ 
betirSy Controletirs amhulants^ Jaugcurs. Commis rats de cave^ and, 
above all, Anti-voutrehandiers a pied ct a choral I To these were 
adjoined also a great number of Germans, but always in a sub- 
altern situation to the French, The whole establishment was far 
too numerous and costly, Frederick himself being the judge : tor 
when, in 1783, lie came to revise iis details, he found himself able 
to suppress no less than 834 rmptoges, and to effect a saving of 
150,000 dollars yearly. Nor was the general financial result 
satisfactory. It has been ably $hown by Dr. Preuss that the 
average annual receipts since the French financiers came in ex- 
ceeded the former ones by cmly 857,000 dollars ; a result not at 
all commensurate to the additional taxes imposed, nor to the 
growing {xipulntion and prosperity of the Prussian states. 

Undoubtedly, however, the main fault of the system was the 
deep humiliation of the Prussians at finding themselves thus ex- 
cluded from the administration of their own finances, and de- 
clared incapable of filling the best employments in their native 
country. It may likewise be imagined that ignorant or careless 
as were many of the French excisemen of any foreign language^ 
the collisions between them ami the native |K>puIatioi| were both 
frequent and angry. VVe are far from disputing the financial 
merits of our nearest neighbours whenever employed at home. 
But wc really doubt whether even the Egyptian locusts, whose 
appearance so greatly irritated F|pderick, could have proved a 

^ worse 
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worse plague to his subjects than these French excisemen. It 
will be observed that they (although the excise itself was of 
long standing) were not appointed until some years after the 
Seven Years’ War. Had they been at work previously, we are 
strongly of opinion that .the King.wbuld have felt their ill effect 
from the anger and alienation of at least his Silesian subjects. 

Passing to another branch we may observe, that in many parts 
of the Prussian monarchy the peasants continued to be feudal 
serfs — ascripti glehcc. Speh Frederick found them at his acces- 
sion — such he left them at his death. It is due to him, however, 
to observe that he issued several edicts to secure them as far as 
possible from any wanton ill-usage of their masters. With 
regard to these, the proprietors of the soil, there was a wide dis- 
tinction maintained between those who were and those who were 
not of noble birth. None of the former class were allowed to 
alienate their lands to the latter without a special lioyal licence ; 
and this licence, for which we find many applications in Frede- 
rick’s correspondence, was almost invariably refused ; the object 
being, that if even some noblemen should be ruined, the estates 
of the nobles as a class should undergo no diminution. 

This system, however irreconcilable with the French philo- 
sophy of Frederick, was no doubt in accordance with the temper 
and feelings at that time of his principal subjects. But it is diffi- 
cult to understand what prejudice was gratified, or what advan- 
tage beyond facility of taxation it was expected to secure, by an- 
oAer system not less rigidly adhered to — the confinement of all 
manufacturing industry within town walls. By an E<lict of June 
4, 1718, which was not repeated till ISIO, no kind of handicrafts- 
men were allowred to ply in the villages or open country, except 
these six: smiths, wheelwrights^ carpenters, masons, weavers, and 
tailors. There were certain exemptions for breweries and dis- 
tilleries, especially in the provinces between the Oder and the 
Vistula, but the general rule stood as we have just described it. 
Thus the many new manufactories and branches of industry 
which Frederick loved to founcUor foster had to struggle against 
both the confined space and the larger expenses of the towns. 

All such new manufactories, however, during Frederick's reign, 
were not only guarded by protective duties against their foreign 
rivals, but propped and encouraged by bounties. Large sums 
were often and r^^ily devoted to this end. &ime points, how- 
ever, in Frederick’s commercial policy, as in his finai^cial, would 
be^ the present day universally condemned. Thus, wishing to 
to the woollen manufactures of Prussia a cheap and con- 
^nt supply of their raw material, he absolutely prohibitisd the 
^Ufpart of wool from bis domnions ; nay, more, by an Edict of 
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April 3> 1774^ he decreed that the export of wool or fleece should 
thenceforward be a capital offence ! 

The Corn- Laws of Frederick were also, to say the least of them, 
rather stringent. There was a general order Mtsued at the very 
outset of his reign, that wheitever in any district or at any season 
the land-owners were unwilling to dispose of their stocks of grain, 
it might be seized by the Government officers and forcibly sold by 
auction. He also insisted that in common years his granaries 
and garrisons should be supplied at a }ow fixed price as named 
by himself. On the other hand, hoivever, these granaries were 
always opened in a year of scarcity, and their contents being sold 
at mcnlcrate prices tended in so small degree to counteract the 
prevailing dearth. 

^ For Universities and schools/ says Dr. Preuss, * Frederick did 
much less than might have been expected from so warm a friend 
of civilisation and knowledge.* On one occasion indeed, as we 
have elsewhere mentioned, he founded nearly 200 schools for his 
new province of West Prussia ; but in general he supplied for the 
schools in his dominions only his advice, and not his moneys of 
which they sUkkI in urgent nectl. 'Fhc office of village school- 
masters was so wretchedly paid that of course it was wretchedly 
filled ; most of them, as the King informs us, being tailors! Still 
far worse, however, grew the state of things when Frederick, in 
1779, hit upon this expedient for providing without expense to 
himself for his invalided s<ddiers. The veterans thus turned into 
pedagogues were found for the most part wholly unequal to the 
task, as many of them frankly owned ; nay, we arc even assured 
that in the better-conducted schools the new master apj>eared to 
know much less than his pupils. VAVetchecI? however, as must 
have been such attem])ts at teaching, the subjects of Frederick 
had no choice or option in resorting to them. It was enjoined on 
every Prussian of the lower class to send his sons to these, and no 
other, schools. In like manner Frederick attempted to prop up 
his defective Universities by his favourite expedient — monopoly. 
He had issued a Decree thaljiany Prussian subject educated 
abroad or passing less than two years at a Prussian University 
sjl^mld be held disqualified for any civil or ecclesiastical appoint- 4 
ment in bis service. 

But though in the Prussian states one form of education was 
thus made imperative, every form of rcligioRjwas left perfectly 
free. Vieiying as did Frederick all sects oFChrislianity with 
most impartial contempt, it cost him of course no effort to treat 
them all alike. Every zealot in exile or under persecution— from 
the Jesuit down tp the materialist, like La Metrie, to whom in- 

^ deed 
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deed he granted a pension — found in bis stsites a cordial welcome 
and a quiet refuge. With equal readiness did he apply himself 
to provide churches for the Lutherans at Breslau, and a Cathedral 
for, the Roman *Catholics at Berlin. It may, however, be ob- 
served that he made no attempt to conciliate the good will of the 
latter by increasing their endowments or remitting their taxation. 
From all the convents and religious houses of Silesia he claimed 
the payment of 50 per cent, from their net incomes, and on the 
partition of Poland we find him establish the same scale in his 
new province of West Prussia. 

We may likewise remark that, in corresponding with clergymen 
of whatever persuasion, Frederick was not led by any views of policy 
to refrain from his customary scolfs and sneers. He loved espe- 
cially to taunt them with texts of Scripture misapplied. Once, 
he was building arcades around the windows of the town-church 
at Potsdam, and received a^ remonstrance from its clergy, entreat- 
ing his Majesty to suspend the work, for that otherwise they would 
not be able to see. The King answered, ^ Blessed are they 
which have not seen and yet have believed !* On another occa- 
sion the Pastor Pels of Bernau, finding that he could not subsist 
on his yearly stipend of less than 40/. English, applied for some 
augmentation — a request which in England at least would not be 
thought unreasonable ; but he received the following as the Royal 
reply : — ‘ The Apostles did not thirst after lucre. They have 
preached in \'ain, for Herr Pels has no Apostolic soul !’ — It is 
surprising that such mockeries do not seem at that time to have 
stirred up any of the religious resentment and indignation, which 
would undoubtedly be found to result from them at present. 

The tolerant iimxims of Frederick scarcely extended to the 
Jews. He appears to have felt a prepossession against that race ; 
founded, perhaps, on their real or supposed unaptness for war. 
Alone among his subjects they were liable to an ignominious poll- 
tax, like so many heads of cattle — a lax npt abolished until 1787, 
the year after Frederick’s death. Many branches of trade were 
prohibited to them, as brewerisi and distilleries, or the sale of 
any article of food, except amongst themselves. Several towns, 
as Ruppin, were confirmed in the privilege, as they deemed jjt, 
that no Jew should ever sleep within their walls. In all other 
towns the .number of Jewish families, as once scttleil, was on no 
account to be exqipeded — (a rule, however, relaxed in practice) ; 
aikd these families were held liable collectively for the imposts 
of them. And such were the shackles in Prussia 
on the more privileged, or, as called by courtesy, the ‘ pro- 
Jews * (&hutZ‘Juden) ; and, heavy as they seem, yet lighter 

than 
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than those they bore in many other parts of Germany ! Even 
down to 1833, as we learn from Dr. Preuss, and as we believe even 
to the present year, no Jew, though of the highest character, was 
considered in the Prussian courts of law as what they term te§tis 
Omni exceptione major ; nor can his testimony ever be held fully 
equivalent to a Christian’s I * Surely the resisting any further 
political concessions to that race is by no means incompatible 
with the denouncing such civil restraints upon them as most op- 
pressive and unjust. 

Nor can it be said that these restraints and hardships in the 
Prussian states under Frederick’s reign were lightened by any 
peculiar gentleness of manner in his Majesty. Thus in Novem- 
ber, 1 761, we find him issue an angry order against the pre- 
sumption of certain Jews who had taken cows on hire. And 
when Benjamin Meyer, of Magdeburg, in 1765, applied for equal 
rights with the Christian tradesmen of that town, the Royal reply 
was as follows : — * Let the Jew immediately take himself away 
from Magdeburg, or the Commandant shall kick him out ! ’ 

In Prussia, as in other German states at that period, the press was 
far from free; there was both a censorship before publication, and 
after it at any lime a power of seizure. Frederick was not a man 
to bear any attacks upon his jmlicv, if by such attacks that policy 
could be thwarted or endangered ; but when his own person and 
character only were concerned, he displayed the most magnani«- 
inous forbearance. During his whole reign libels against him 
might be circulated, and libellers go free. Tlius^ in 1761, a little 
pasrjuinade, wdiose venom may be discovered even in its title. La 
Lais Philosophcy was sold without obstruction in the Prussian 
capital. Frederick himself with a lofty spirit declared, * C*est 
si iiioi a faire mon devoir, et Inisser dire les inecbans.’ In the 
same tone he writes to Voltaire on March 2, 1775 : — 

‘ Je pense sur ces satires conime Epictote: “Si Ton ditdii mal de toi, 
ct qu’il soit veritable, corrige-toi ; si ce sont des mensnnges, ris-en I” 
J’ai appris avee I’Hgc h devenir un bon cbeval de poste ; jc fais ma 
station, et ne m’emburrasse pns desIroquetB qui aboient en cbemin.’ 

In 1784 a severer trial awaited the King’s magnanimity from 
Voltaire himself, when there came forth the witty and scandalous 
Vie Pmvie — that Parthian arrow which Voltaire had drawn on 
his flight from Berlin in 1753, but had concealed until his own 
death. Yet of this Vie Privee, teeming as it does with every 
topic of invective and ridicule ujmn the King, a whole edikioti 

* Wa Bih], however, from tlic Allgrmeitu Preumtisehe Zeitung of Augiut 7, 1S17, 
that a Profet de Loi, to remedy moat of the remaining arievancea of (1 m Jew% baa bean 
recently aubmilted by the Government to th^gtatea, and in part adopted. 

• was 
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was leisurely disposed of by Pitra, the King’s own bookseller, at 
Berlin ! 

Caricatures upon Frederick were treated by him with the same 
lofty unconcern. One day, as he was riding along the J'dger^ 
Strasse at Berlin, he observed a crowd pressing forward and 
staring at a paper stuck high upon the wall. As he drew near, 
he perceived that it was a satirical representation of himself, as 
engaged in the coffee^monopoly, with one of his hands turning <i 
coffee-mill and with the ^ther greedily picking up a single bean 
which had fallen to the'J^round. Frederick turned coolly round 
to the Heyduke who attended him and said, ' Take down that 
paper and hang it lower, so that the people may not strain their 
necks in looking at it.’ And this the Heyduke w'as proceeding 
to do, when the people, struck at their King’s magnanimity, broke 
into loud huzzas, and tore the injurious portrait into a thousand 
pieces. 

It was once obser\'cd by Dr. Johnson, with his usual admirable 
sense, that ' no man was ever written down, except by himself ;* 
and certainly it not from the publications of others, but from 
bis own, that King Frederick suffered both in fame and fortunes. 
To this day his leaden volumes of poetry, of that kind of medi- 
ocrity, not, as Horace says, to be borne by Gods or men, form a 
counterpoise to his military glories and administrative skill. And 
during his lifetime it was truly surprising to find a prince so pro- 
vident and wary on any other affair, beyond all measure rash and 
reckless in his satirical attacks on Madame dc Pompadour at the 
height of her favour, and on the Empress Elizabeth of Russia. 
There is no doubt that the biting verses, imprudently w^ten, and 
still more imprudently promulgated, on the private life of both 
these ladies, were among the main causes of the greatest danger 
which he ever ran — of that all but irresistible confederacy formed 
against him in the Seven Years’ War. 

At other times, however, Frederick, versed as he was in the 
secrets of the press, made use of them for his own objects in a 
manner seldom tried by princes. Thus, in 1767, the King found 
the pnblip at Berlin inclined to Uttle on the chance of another 
War. To turn their attention be immediately composed and sent 
to the newspapers a full account of a wonderful hail-storm stated 
to have token place at Potsdam on the 27lh of February in that 
year. Not only did this imaginary narrative engross for some 
time, as he derired, the public conversation, but it gave rise to 
some grave philosophical treatises on the supposed phenomenon ! 

Over the administration of Justice, Frederick^ as wc have 
alr^y said. fa|^d de^tic sway. Whenever he found fault 
the dedsion of a Court oful^w, he thought himself entitled 

not 
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not only to reverse the sentence but to punish the judges. " But 
it is due to him to add that he never exercised this authority on 
any grounds of powerful influence or personal regard. His state- 
papers and correspondence teem with applications from persons 
of the first rank in the Prussian monarchy, entreating him to 
suspend some decree of the courts which they found inconvenient^ 
but the King invariably refuses, * since/ as he oft& adds, ' the 
laws must govern all alike/ It was his maxim, that before a 
judicial court a prince and a peasant should be entirely equal ; and 
this was not, like some of his others, a meve holiday maxim, to be 
))aradcd in a French poem or a French pamphlet, and never 
tliought of afterwards ; but .again and again did he press it on his 
Chancellor and judges, both urging it in words, and enforcing it 
in action. 

In explanation of this last point it is to be observed, that 
although Frederick w'ould never consent to‘ reverse a judgment 
from motives of friendship or favour, he was prompt to do so 
wlienevcr he thought that the ]K)or had been injufed or despoiled 
l>y the ricli. Nor was it merely such a case of oppression, real 
or supposed, which roused him : his keen eye discerned how 
fre([uently a delay is equivalent to a denial of justice. Sometimes, 
therefore, he would interfere to simplify and shorten the wearisome 
forms of jurisprudence, and cut through, as it were, with his 
swonl those Gordian knots which lawyers love to weave. Of the 
technicalities in other countries he siM)ke with caustic disdaio. 
Thus he writes to Voltaire, January 1775, on the case of a 
French officer preparing to enter Lis service and perplexed by a 
law-suit at home ; — 

* A vue pays son proces pourra bien • trainer au moins une snn^. 
On me raandc que des formalitds importuntes exigent ces dtflais, et que 
cc i/cst qu’/t force de patience qu’on parvient a perdre un prochi an 
Parlcinent de Paris. J'apprcnds ces belles choses avec iftomieaient et 
sans y comprendre le moindre mot.’ 

It must be owned, however, that Frederick did not join to his 
horror of injustice sufficient thought and care, and that he some- 
times caused the very evil which he dreaded. The story of the 
miller Arnold has been often told. The King, believing that 
here a poor man had been wronged through the undue influence 
of a nobleman bis neighbour, took up the affair most warmly, 
discarded bis Chancellor, sent three of his Judges to Spandau, ^ 
and forcibly reinstateji Arnold in possession of the mill. It was 
afterwards proved by incontrovertible documents, and is now uni* 
versally acknowledged, that the miller was a knave; that the 
Chancellor hod taken no part in the busmess ; qnd, above ail, 
that the Judg^ hod decided accor^ng to right, and were there- 
fore 
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forQ PvmW wit^iput re^a. Nay wore, we - are ^red that 
the W ^ ® - ^ familiar attend- 

a&tSf.hut added, liiat the ipi^t^e being already m“e* could not. 
without los$pf .dignity, be yecaUed. jarful c^saa unply 

ffoe rea|ly,Marguinehts.b©re lie upon j^e aur£Me> great want of ^ 
care and attention the Royal arbitrator. TheV aim pr^e that 
BO prince 3 |^nld ever in anjr country be invested with a despoUc 
power above U^e laws* But while wc deprecate dw^wtic power, 
and while i^e demand vigilant care, we must, /even in the teeth of 
mch cosesj, eapres^oui^ynipathy in any endeavours to clear from 
rubbish and to open wider the portals of the Temple of Justice. 
In our own Court pf Chancery we may perceive how, by never 
swerving from es|ablished forms, a most faulty system may consist 
with the most upright intentions, and with the most learned men. 
Our Lord Chancellors for the last tcentury and upwards have 
been above all suspicion and reproach. We had lately Lord 
Lyndhurst, eminent as a judge, orator, and statesman. Wc have 
now Lord Cott^ham, eminent as a judge. Rvery legal decision 
of either wpuld command implicit and deserved respect. Yet in 
the courts over which they presided or preside, how often are old 
techmcaiities more powerful than they ; how often are large for- 
tunes/ lavished to secure the clearest rights bow often is the 
dearest right relinquished or forborne rather than be asserted at 
such cost and dme ! Surely, even a ' killing Decree,* as poor 
Aubrey called it in Lord Bacon*5 time, would weigh more lightly 
on the spitors than the prospect of no Decree at all — the prospect 
that by the time the suit has grown to years, and the solicitors 
hill to thousimda* they should still be met by Demurrer 

or some renewed Mejerence to the Maeterl 
,^.We ask jMwdon of our readers ^for this digression, and arc 
Ifaroed by it to forbear from 7nteripg upon other topics — as of 
Frederick's foreign policy — which might lead us too far. The 
partitkm of Pola^ eroqcially is so momentous an episode that it 
cannot be disposed of in a single paragraph. Yet, perhaps, not 
^mefely that traosacpoii, but the whole foreign policy of Frederic k 
«Vas once^aptly desaibqd by some Polish borderers in a single 
word.. \Yhen they saw displayed on the flagstaff of the nee%ly 
gained frontier the Prussian Eagle, with the motto scum 
cviQun, they slily wrote l^neath rapuit! These questions, 
however, we sfadl for the present pas^ by^^^and proceed to relate 
tbe circumsUnces of Frederick's last illness and death. 

^j^uring be bad susMqned plriodioal fiu of gout, 

|||fl als^.f^i^uent slomscb disorders, tbe result of his qporsor 
%iceei»6a ^.,lable. Still, howevqj;, ^Ijy early hours and r^ular 
his constitution had since his early youth gained much 

in 
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in vital strength, and enabled him to recover promptly and com- 
pletely from such attacks. When sick, he invariably became far 
more g^entlc and forbearing to all around him ^ and thus also, as 
wc are told by his chief valet- de-chambrC| Schdning, the surest 
sign of his convalescence was his ill treatment of those with 
whom be had seemed well satisfied during his sickness. In 
August, 1785, when the King was directing the annual review in 
Silesia, in the presence of many foreign generals and princes, the 
weather became cold and stormy, and he«was earnestly entreated 
to forbear from appearing on the grounds But Frederick was 
determined never until the last necessity to relax from a single 
one of his Kingly duties ; accordingly he sat on horseback to see 
the troops defile during six hours of heavy rain, and on his return 
home was seized with fever and ague. These for the time he 
shook off ; but, through the whole of the ensuing winter, his 
health grew subject to daily variation ; many slight attacks soon 
recovered from, but ever again recurring. 

It is probable, however, that his life might have been pro- 
longed during several years, had he been only willing to use 
some degree of prudence and restraint in bis diet ; but on this 
most tender subject he would hearken to no counsel. Thus, 
for instance, while at Breslau after bis short campaign of 1778, 
he was suffering severely from colic and indigestion ; and bis 
pliysician, Dr. Mdhseii, ventured to intimate, with the utmost 
deference and humility, that it might be better for his Majesty to 
abstain from Parmcsaif ebeese in bis favourite jwlentds until after 
his Majesty's stomach had by proper remedies recovered its tone. 
* AUe Teufel I ’ cried the King, with a loud and angry voice, 'are 
you reprimanding me? Get you gone, I have no further occasiou 
for you ! ’ Poor Dr. Mcilisen hastened back to Berlin with all 
precipitation, and greatly cliseoinfited. Nearly in the same way it 
fared with his successor, Dr. Sellc, at the commencement of the 
King’s last illness. In other resj)ects likewise he was a far from 
tractable patient. As in state-affairs be would take nothing on 
trust, but required to have cvcrytliing made clear to bis own per* 
ception ; and he expected from any medicine some decisive and 
speedy effete ts— otherwise, the medicine itself was soon discarded. 

Under these circumstances the King grew worse and worse in 
the first months of 1786. He was often sleepless at nights, but, 
on the other tuind, would fall into short and uneasy slumbers by 
day. His strength was so far reduced that he could only ride 
occasionally, and when lifted on his horse, A short dry cough set 
in, and his breathing became so difficult that he cxiuld not lie 
down in bed, but only sit through the twenty-four hours bending 
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forwards on the same arm-chair. Sj'ihptoms of dropsy also began 
to show themselves both in his body and his limbs. 

With all this, however, the King's activity and zeal in trans- 
acting business never for one moment abated. He continued to 
read every despatch and memorial, to dictate and sign his answers, 
and to carry on all the current business for the public good with 
the same punctuality and clearness as ever. Such was the inten- 
tion which he had long ago expressed in his ‘ Epitre au Marechal 
Keith :* — 


* Oui, finissons sans trouble, ct mourons sans regrets, 

£ii laissant runivers comble de nos bienfaits ; 

Ainsi I’astre du jour au bout de sa carriere 
Rt^pand sur Phorison une douce lumierc, 

Et ses derniers rayons qu’il dardc dans les airs, 

Sont sea derniers soupirs qu’il donne a I’univers.’ 

This is the only piece of poetry' by Frederick with which wo 
intend to trouble our readers, and we think that they will be in- 
clined to forgive its poverty of versification and confusion of meta- 
phor (sunbeams turned into sighs !) for the sake of its noble and 
lofty sentiment — a sentiment, be it observed, not merely put forth 
in high health thirty years before, but courageously fulfilled and 
carried through when there came the hour of trial. 

Nor yet, amidst all his suffering, did his gaiety and love of jest 
forsake him. When the Duke of Courland came to sec him at 
this period, the King asked him whether* he stood in need of a 
good watchman, ' for if so/ added his Majesty, ^ allow me to 
offer myself, being well qualified for such a post by my sleepless- 
ness at nights.’ 

Finding little benefit from medicine, and unwilling to try ab- 
stinence, Frederick placed his own hopes on the return of fine 
weather, and as the spring advanced often caused himself to be 
set in a chair on the sunny side of the palace to inhale the balmy 
air. But no real improvement having ensued, the King, in the 
course of June, wrote to summon from Hanover the celebrated 
Swiss physician. Dr. Zimmermann. Accordingly, Zimmermann 
came, and on a careful consideration of the symptoms, prescribed 
as a stomachic the daily use of the Extract of Taraxicum — the 
common meadow Dandelion. But be heard with dismay, from the 
vaJet-de-chambre Schdning, bow great continued to be the King’s 
■errors of diet. ' The most indigestible dishes/ said Scheining, 
‘are the favourites with bis Majesty; and whenever he is pre- 
vailed upon by a physician to try any medicine, he does not on 
that account put any restraint on bis immoderate eating.’ The 

truth 
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truth of such accounts was soon apparent to Dr. Zimmermann 
from his own observation. We will give in his very words his 
report of the King's dinner on the 30th of June : — 

‘ This day the King took a very large quantity of soup, and this con- 
sisted, as usual with him, of the very strongest and most highly spiced 
ingredients ; yet, spiced as it was already, he added to each plate of it a 
large spoonful of pounded ginger and mace. His Majesty then ate a good 
piece of boiuf a la Ftesse — beef which had been steeped in half a quart of 
brandy. Next he took a great quantity of an Italian dish, which is made 
half of Indian corn and half of Parmesan cheese; to this the Juice of 
garlic is added, and the whole is baked in butter until there arises a hard 
rind as thick as a linger. This, one of the King’s most darling dishes, is 
named Polenta, At last,* continues Zimmermann, ‘ the King, having 
expressed his satisfaction at the excellent appetite which the Dandelion 
gave him, closed the scene with a whole plateful of eel-pie, which was 
so hot and fiery that it seemed as though it had been baked in 
Hell ! Even before leaving the table on this occasion he fell into a 
doze, and was seized with convulsions. At other times again,* adds the 
Doctor, ‘ the King would eat a large quantity of chilling and unwhole- 
some fruits, especially melons, and then again a vast number of sweet- 
meats.’ 

With such irregularities on the part of a se]>tuagenary invalid — 
still persevered in, notwithstanding all Dr. Ziinmermann’s warn- 
ings — our readers will not be surprised to learn that his ailments 
during the month of July became greatly aggravated, and that 
every hope of amendment, or even alleviation to them, disap- 
peared. The last time that he mounted Conde was on the 4th 
of .July, when he was with great difficulty placed in his saddle, 
and after a short gallop manifested extreme exhaustion. 

Through the whole of his long illness there was no word or 
deed of the King which referred to religious feelings, or betokened 
any idea of a future state. All his thoughts apparently were of 
this earth — to fulfil his Royal duties and also enjoy his personal 
pleasures to the last. On one occasion, when he received a 
letter from some zealous persons urging his conversion, he handed 
the letter to one of his Secretaries for reply, merely saying with 
unusual gentleness, ' They should be answered kindly, for they 
mean well !* 

Frederick does not appear, during his last illness, to have seen 
or wished to see any member of his family ; but almost every 
evening he received as usual his circle of literary friends. He 
never wearied them with complaints of his painful state, nor even 
mentioned it, but conversed cheerfully on the events of the day, 
and on various points of history and horticulture, literature and 
philosophy. He also continued both to read himself and be read 
to. The last works which he perused were a ' History of Henry 
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IV. of France;* the 'Siecle de Louis XV.’ by Voltaire; and the 
' Twelve Caisars’ of Suetonius as translated by La Harpe. 

Conscious as was Frederick of his daily declining health, and 
hopeless as his state had now become, it is not clear how far he 
was himself aware of his near approaching dissolution. On the 
1 0th of August he wrote as follows to his sister, the Duchess 
of Brunswick : — 

* Mon adorable Sceur — Le MMccin de Hanovre [Zimmermann] a 
voulu BC faire valoir chez vous, ma bounc soeur; mais la vt^rite est 
qu’il m*a ete inutile. Les vieux doivent faire place aux jeunes gens 
pour que chaque gt^neration trouve sa place; ct a bien examiner cc 
que e’est que la vie, e’est voir mourir ct nattre scs compatriotes. £n 
attendant, je me trouve un pen soulage depuis quelques jours. Mon 
cocur VOU8 reste inviolablement attache, ma bonne soeur. Avec la 
plus haute consideration, je suis, etc., Federic.* 

Next day, however, we find the King, as if in expectation of a 
longer life, dictate a letter to the bookseller Pitrn, for a supply 
of new publications to his library in the ensuing year. 

To the last, Frederick displayed the same unconquerable appli- 
cation, the same ardent zeal for the improvement of his states. 
Thus, on the 1st of August, we may observe that he dictated 
both instructions and inquiries as the first step towards the re- 
claiming of a large morass near Tilsit. To the last, also, there 
continued the same care and thought for the gratiflcatlon of his 
palate. Some of the daily bills of fare laid before him within a 
fortnight of his death, and corrected by his own hand, are still 
preserved. Thus on the 4th of August, one of the dishes pro- 
posed to him was Des gateaux a la Rothenbourg, to he executed 
by one of his culinary artists with the classic name of Dionysius ; 
but on reflection his Majesty deemed it better to substitute 
another dish and another cook to dress it. Accordingly he 
effaced the names which we have just quoted, and wrote upon 
the margin : ‘ Gasset — Filet de Poulets au Basilic ; inais que la 
sauce ne soit pas trop epaisse.’ 

On the morning of the 15ih, Frederick, far contrary to his 
usual habit, dosed till eleven o’clock ; then, however, he received 
his Cabinet-Secretaries, and gave them directions with a feeble 
voice, but with his customary clearness. He also drew out for 
General von Rohdich, the Commandant of Potsdam, a plan of 
some manoeuvres which he wisheil the garrison to execute on the 
morrow — a plan perfectly accurate, and well adapted to- the 
ground. At dinner he ate half a lobster, the last food which 
passed his lips. In the afternoon he fell into a kind of stupor, 
which continued more or less through the night. Early on the 
16th a rattle was heard in his throat, and he seemed at the very 

point 
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point of death. When it was announced to Lini> as usual^ that 
the Cabinet' Secretaries had come^ and were ready in the ante- 
chamber^ he could scarcely gasp out words to desire that they 
should wait, and that he would see them presently. They re- 
mained outside, but in the course of the morning General Von 
Ilohdicli entered his room. As that officer appeared before him, 
it was painful to observe how the dying Monarch strove to collect 
his failing energy and fulfil his daily task ; how he laboured, but 
all in vain, to raise his drooping head from the corner of his 
chair, to fix his glassy eye, and to move his speechless tongue. 
I'he General jiut up his papers, and withdrew in silence, with a 
handkerchief before his face. When, in the afternoon, at the 
desire of the Prince of Prussia, Dr. Selle came from Berlin, he 
found that his Royal Patient had slightly rallied, being able to stir 
a few steps, and articulate a few words ; — but for the first time 
during his long reign, he never mentioned, and seemed to have 
forgotten, the current business, not yet despatched, of the day — a 
surer symptom than any other, observed Dr. Scllc, of his close 
approaching dissolution. About seven o’clock the King had a 
short but quiet and refreshing interval of sleep. As the clock 
placed above his head struck eleven, he inquired the hour, and on 
being told, he added, ‘ At four o'clock I will rise.* About mid- 
night his Majesty observed that his favourite dog had sprung 
from the allotted cushion by his side, upon which he inquired 
where he was, and desired that he might be put back again. 
These were the last words he spoke. Soon after the rattle in his 
throat returned, his breathing grew fainter and fainter, and at 
twenty minutes past two on the morning of the 17th of August 
he expired, lie was seventy-four years and six months of age. 

It is remarkable that during all this time — so strict was the 
discipline in the Royal Household — the King’s imminent danger 
remained a secret not only to most of the Foreign Ministers at 
Berlin, but also to most members of the Royal Family. Even on 
the 16th, when the King was at the last extremity, the Queen 
gave an afternoon party at Schonhausen. Mirabcau, who had 
just returned from a visit to Prince Henry at Rheinsberg, was 
present, and states that the Envoy of France was by no means 
aware of the crisis being so near at hand, and that the Queen 
herself was equally unconscious. In Mirabeau’s own words, * La 
Reine ne s’en doutait pas ; cllc ne me parla que de mon habit, de 
Rheinsberg, ct du bonheur qu'ellc y avail godte etant Princcsse 
Royale.’ * Thus was her Majesty talking of her honeymoon in 
the last hours of her married life ! 


* Histoire Secrete tie Berlin, vol. i. p. 84, ed. 1789. 
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Last Years of Frederick the Second. 


In the portrait which we have now endeavoured to draw of 
Frederick’s private character in old age and his system of ad- 
ministration in peace^ wc are conscious that many of the features 
may appear scarcely consistent with each other^ or as apper- 
taining to one and the same mind. As in the giant figure of 
Panto s vision : — 

‘ Deiitro dal monte sta dritto un gran veglio : 

La sua testa h di fin’ oro formats, 

E puro argeiito son le braccia e petto ; 

Pui e di rame infino alia forcata ; 

Da indi in giuso e tutto ferro eletto, 

Salvo che ’1 destro piede h terra cotta, 

E Bta’n su quel, pih che ’n nell* altro eretto: 

Ciascuna parte, fuor che 1 ’oro, e rotta ! ’ 

Thus also in King Frederick the clay was strangely bleixlecl 
with the gold ; it is impossible to deny with truth the presence 
of either, and it remains only to assign precisely the difierciit 
proportions. 

Mr. Macaulay, in a most able sketch of Frederick’s cjirly life 
and campaigns — a sketch which first appeared in the pages of a 
contemporary journal, but since among his own collected Essays 
— calls his Prussian Majesty ^ the greatest King that has in mo- 
dern times succeeded by right of birth to a throne.’ Willi very 
sincere respect for Mr. Macaulay’s critical authority, wc must 
here however dissent from his conclusion. Several Royal and 
legitimate names occur to us as deserving to stand higher on the 
rolls of fame. Thus, upon the whole, and not without a con- 
sciousness of many blemishes and errors in our hero, we should 
prefer to Frederick, the Fourth Henry of France. But without any 
doubt or hesitation we should assign the palm over both to Gus- 
tavus Adolphus of Sweden, As with Frederick, his grandfather 
was the first King of his race ; to that King, like Frederick, he 
was lineal and peaceful heir. Succeeding to the throne at a far 
earlier age than the Prussian monarch, he fell in the field of 
glory when only thirty-seven — that age so often fatal to genius — 
yet within that narrow space, during those few and youthful years, 
how much had he already achieved for immortality ! As a 
statesman he may be held to have surpassed ; as a warrior to have 
equalled, Frederick. And if lofty principles and a thought of 
things beyond this earth be admitted as an element of greatness 
(as undoubtedly they should be), how much will the balance 
then incline to the side of Gustavus ! The victory gained by the 
Prussian King at Rosbach was, we allow, fully equal to the vic- 
tory gained by the Swedish King at Leipsick on nearly the same 
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ground one hundred and twenty-seven years before. The two 
Monarchs were alike in the action ; but how striking the contrast 
between them in the evening of the well-fought day ! Gustavus 
kneeling down at the head of all his troops to give God the glory ! 
Frederick seated alone in his tent^ and composing his loathsome 
Ode ! 

The character of Frederick is now, we rejoice to think, viewed 
by his own countrymen in a fair and discriminating spirit. On 
the one hand there is, and there ought to be, the greatest admi- 
ration for his military genius and renov^fn ; on the other hand 
there is no leaning to his infidel philosophy, or to his iron despot- 
ism, or to his fantastic notions of finance. The French language 
is not now preferred to the German by the Germans themselves, 
nor is the literature of Berlin any longer the pale reflex of that 
of Paris. On the contrary, there appears to grow on the banks of 
the Elbe and the Rhine the inclination to a careful study of the 
kindred tongue — to a generous emulation with the kindred race, 
of England. Even now such names as Humboldt and llallain, 
as Eastlake and Cornelius, may worthily stand side by side. 
Nor, wo iiope, is the day far distant when the progress of 
Prussia in her constitutional rights shall enable her statesmen 
to vie with ours in the principles of free institutions, and in that 
manly and unpremeditated eloquence which free institutions 
alone can produce or preserve. 


Art. II. — The Lives of the Chancellors and Keepers of the Great 
Seal of Ftujland, By .John, Lord Campbell, A.M., F.R.S.E. 
Second Series, Vols. IV. and V., 1846. Third Series, Vols. 
VI. and VII., 1847. London. 8vo. 

EJ A VING, unluckily for ourselves, omitted to review the second 
series of this work at the time of its appearance, we now find 
four bulky volumes all at once on our table ; and how to deal with 
such a mass of matter, comprehending in fact not only the bio- 
graphy of a dozen of the most distinguished of Englishmen, but 
a historical review of our jurisprudence and our politics from 
the Revolution of 1688 to that of 1832, we must confess is 
puzzling. To do justice to four such volumes in one of our 
articles is evidently impossible. We must throw aside any notion 
of examining even one of these Lives in a regular manner ; we 
must also, we think, make up our mind to dwell with comparative 
brevity on the greatest names, because, as might have been antici- 
pated, the world had already been in possession of comparatively 
satisfactory statements in connection with them ; and finally^ not 
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doubting that the whole work is to maintain a permanent place^ 
we suppose there will be no harm if we endeavour at present to 
select points and passages likely to be particularly interesting to 
our own contemporaries, as bringing before them the views of the 
author in respect to recent occurrences and questions still unde- 
termined. This is the performance of an ex- Chancellor, who now 
holds a Cabinet office ; and obiter dicta — although presented not 
unfrequently in a light colloquial form, occasionally perhaps 
even in a somewhat over-jocular familiarity of phrase — may bo 
hardly less deserving of consideration than his lordship’s most 
elaborate specimen of biographical narrative, legal criticism, or 
political disquisition. 

There is indeed one feature which must attract everybody’s 
notice, and may be smiled at by many — the perpetual recurrence, 
we mean, of foot-notes in which the noble and learned author’s 
own personal history is expressly quoted or alluded to. We too, 
it must be owned, have now and then smiled ; and Lord Camp- 
bell will readily pardon us when he finds (as he will do on exami- 
nation) that such ebullitions often occur at the bottom of the 
very page in which he hsis been rebuking the egotism or some 
kindred weakness of an ex-chancellor long since hearsed in 
marble. But, on the other hand, while several of these re- 
ferences to his own experience are valuable to the history of 
manners in his profession — and others are honourable to him 
as unaffected effusions of warm feeling towards old friends of 
obscurer days — we must say that we, as mere critics, are well 
pleased to have the evidence which this prevailing indulgence 
affords of its being ever in his mind who it is that is addressing 
the public, whether in solemn text or sportive or pensive annota- 
tion. He never, it is clear, forgets either his own past or his own 
present, or is unmindful of what things may be in store for him. 
He never dallies with the business of the Law or the State ; if he 
cracks a jest in his robe-de-chambre, the ermine at least hangs 
within view ; we are never tempted to listen as if he were 
amusing himself with a pococurante speculation of human affairs, 
contemplating the w'orking world like some placid sophist of 
Ancient (or Modern) Athens from a basket in the clouds. 

It follows that Lord Campbell is always before his reader in 
the avowed character and attitude of a Whig; and this is by no 
means a disagreeable circumstance. We entirely acquit him 
now, as we did when dealing with his first scries, of any design 
to exalt and purify one dead man merely because he was a 
Whig, or to depress or blacken another merely because he was 
a Tory. There are few historical critics, of whatever political 
sect, that stand more clear of such an imputation. But the 
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party-prejudice was so worked into him long years before he 
thought of chronicling chancellors, that he could no more get rid 
of it noWj even if he were aware of its existence, than he could 
of his veneration for John Knox or his pride in the Macallam- 
more. It is a part of the man — and he is probably as unconscious 
of its operation on his judgment as he is of the machinery that 
circulates his blood. Every reader before he has gone through 
half a dozen pages perceives this : it is not like a mark distin- 
guishable here and there at the turning of a fold, but a thread in- 
terwoven throughout the whole web ; — ^therefore we all know how 
the case stands, and there is no more chance of our being de- 
ceived than there had been intention to deceive us. 

There is another thread, a finer and less obtrusive one, and 
which occurs less regularly — ^}'et we think it may be so often 
traced, especially as we reach modern dates, that it deserves 
mention. Lord Campbell tells, and we believe quite truly, 
that David, Earl of Buchan, brother to Lord Erskine, re- 
garded the Lords of Buchan from the beginning of their peer- 
age, as constituting a sort of corporation, or rather as a real 
undying essence i)er se, insomuch that he, the then visible and 
tangible Peer, not only represented in an heraldic sense, but conti- 
nued, carried on, and embodied, as a human creature, the very 
physical and intellectual being of the antecedent Earls of Buchan 
one and all — to this literal extent, that he had no more hesitation 
in talking about what ^ I ’ dared or suffered in the cause of the 
Queen of Scots, than about what ‘1 ’ spouted or scribbled in glori- 
fication of General Washington. That old gentleman seems to 
have been a caricature of every harmless eccentricity ; but in this 
particular he perhaps merely exhibited in magnified and mon- 
strous development a sort of feeling that pervades every body 
of hereditary nobility ; and it is of trite observation how scon all the 
habitual feelings of such a class are imbibed by those who once 
find themselves admitted within its pale. We think we perceive 
its influence in Lord Campbell's book. He seems to have before 
liis eyes either a suspicion that the present heir will consider him- 
self ns to a certain extent damaged by any aspersion that may 
be thrown upon his remotest ancestor — or that other living 
men, peers or commoners, will be apt to take some such view of 
the matter. He writes now and then of a doubtful character, 
who has been dust and ashes for a hundred years, with the same 
cautious politeness as if he were to flank or face himself in the 
flesh the next time he goes down to help Lord Cottenham with 
the appeals. For the effect is occasionally ns observable when the 
actual wearer of the coronet is a political heretic, as we may na- 
turally expect when be happens to have been nurtured among or 
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adopted by the orthodox. Lord Campbell could not indeed help 
feeling himself involved in additional difficulty in cases (and these 
were not few) where Tory families had at his request intrusted 
him with the private diaries and correspondence of their ancestors 
— in all likelihood but slightly pre-examined. Such courtesy and 
confidence could not but bring fresh embarrassment to a position 
already sufficiently complicated. 

Some notion of the delicacy of his task may be drawn from 
certain statistics of the postscript to vol. vii. The first ‘ law lord ' 
ever created was /Scrept?, under Richard II., but his peerage is in 
abeyance. Probably other Cancellarian peerages are also in 
abeyance, and very many arc extinct. Yet he enumerates 
seventeen peers, his contcin|7oraries, who are descended in the 
direct male line from Chancellors of England — namely, two Mar- 
quises, Winchester and Camden; two Barons, Montfort and 
Erskine ; and no less than thirteen Earls, viz. Fortescue, Bradford, 
Coventry, Shaftesbury, Winchelsea and Nottingham, Guilford, 
Cowper, Macclesfield, Lovelace, Hardwicke, Talbot, Bathurst, 
Eldon. It signifies nothing that some of these houses did not actually 
owe their nobilifij to the Marble Chair — as Winchester, Shaftes- 
bury, Bathurst : from the Chancellors they are sprung, — in almost 
all the cases to the Woolsack they owe their highest titles — in all a 
large proportion of their hereditary wealth. Several other Chan- 
cellors arc represented in the House of Lords through females 
and fresh creations : — for example, Littleton, Clarendon, Trevor, 
Somers, Thurlow, Loughborough. 

In all, the Chancellors and Lords Keepers, beginning with 
Auginendiis in a.d. 605, and ending with Lord Eldon, who died 
in 1838, arc in number one hundred and. sixty-seven. Of these 
high magistrates only one a]>pears to have come to a violent end 
while in office, viz. Simon dc Sudbury, murdered by the mob 
in ‘ Wat Tyler's riots’ — to borrow the gentle phrase of an ex- Attor- 
ney-General ; but More and several others were beheaded after 
resigning the Great Seal. During the last 300 years six have 
])een impeached — Wolsey, Bacon, Finch, Clarendon, Maccles- 
field, and Somers-^which last alone was acquitted. 

Down to the time of Edward I. it was nothing uncommon to 
see a Chancellor who could not speak a word of English; but 
since then they have all been born subjects of the British crown 
— and only one of them born in a colony. Lord Lyndhurst. 
Our author says — 

‘ When the English and Irish bars are amalgamated, as they are soon 
likely to bCf Irishmen, it may be hoped, will often be Chancellors of 
England.’ 

As yet the rule has been, as in London advertisements for house- 
maids. 
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maids^ ^no Irish need apply.’ But we need not say that already 
many Eng^Iishmcn and one Scotchman have held the Great Seal 
of Ireland, and three natives of Scotland have been Chancellors of 
England — Loughborough, Erskine, and Brougham (this last being 
however the son of an Englishman). Lord Campbell remarks 
that one antique dignitary was Chancellor of England and Ireland 
at the same time — but this precedent is not likely to be followed. 
He further reminds us that ‘ another was Chancellor of England 
after having been Chancellor of Ireland’ (vol. vii. p. 723). 

We have already given italics to one of those obiter dida which 
merit attention. It is to be presumed, then, that the Govern- 
ment have it in view to propose the amalgamation of the English 
and Irish bars. This may be highly desirable — but we hope 
Lords Cottenham and Campbell and the present much re- 
spected Irish Chancellor will see that, if the thing is to be done, 
it requires to be set al30Ut with grave deliberation. The English 
])ublic, without dreaming of infallibility, have great confidence in 
the Benchers of our Inns of Court. Will they at once feel dis- 
posed to regard with equal confidence the authorities by whom 
admission to the Irish bar is regulated? The amalgamation of 
the Common-law Benches in the two countries would, we suppose^ 
form part of the same measure — and perhaps the most important 
part. We have often of late years heard it discussed seriously 
by English barristers — among whom there seems to be gicat dif- 
ference of opinion on the subject ; but we believe we may venture 
to say that the innovation would have the support of those English 
Judges (not being chiefs of courts) who at this moment rank 
highest in public estimation — ^as well as of those Irish Judges 
whose advice ought to have the greatest weight with the constitu- 
tional authorities of The United Kuujdom. We have no appre- 
hension that the administration of justice at an English assizes 
would be crippled by the introduction of an Irish Judge, and we 
share with our belters a strong impression that the presence of an 
English «)udge in an Irish court would produce a salutary effect 
on both witnesses and jurymen — and would be beneficial, in various 
ways besides^ to the Irish magistrate associated with him. 

To come back to statistics. Since Lord Campbell stooped to 
that humble department, we think he might as well have pre- 
sented us with one table exhibiting in a summary way the sort 
of pedigree and early education of the holders of the Great Seal, 
since the time when it came to be exclusively held by laymen. 
The last clerical Lord Keeper was Bishop Williams (1621- 
1625) ; and we shall endeavour to supply the blank as to the sub- 
sequent scries : — 


Coventry— 
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Covenlry-^yms the eldest son of a Judge of the Common Pleas, and heir 
to a hindsome fortune. Oxford, 

‘Finch — son of an eminent barrister — one of an ancient and distinguished 
. famille de la robe. No university mentioned cither here or in 
Collins. 

a lineal descendant of the great Chief Justice— son of a Welsh 
Judge, and heir to a good estate. Oxford, 

Lane — of obscure origin — neither pedigree nor place of education ascer- 
tained. 

Whiteloche—ovXy son of an eminent and wealthy Judge of the King’s 
Bench. Oxford, 

Herbert-— ion and heir of a country gentleman of noble descent. 
lish University, 

Clarendon — son and heir of a considerable squire, and nephew of a Chief 
Justice. Oxford, 

Shaftesbury — born to a baronetcy and 8000/. a-year — an immense for- 
tune two centuries ago ; an Earl and Cabinet Minister before he 
became Chancellor. Oxford, 

Bridgeman — son to a bishop, and heir to a good fortune. Cambridge, 
Nottingham — son and heir of an eminent and wealthy barrister, who 
•was Recorder of London and brother to Lord Keeper Finch. Ox- 
ford, 

Guilford — second eon of the heir to a barony — but began the world 
in great poverty, and in his rise to the Seal owed little or nothing 
to his birth. Cambridge, 

Jeffreys — younger son of a poor Welsh gentleman, who wished to bind 
him apprentice to a shopkeeper. No public school nor university, 
Maynard — eldest son of a considerable squire. Oxford, 

Trevor — second son of a very poor Welsh gentleman, but nearly related 
to Jeffreys. No public school nor university, 

Somers — son of a country solicitor. No public school nor university, 
Wright^^oii of an obscure clergyman. Cambridge, 

Cowper — heir to a baronet of good estate. No public school nor uni- 
versity, 

Harcourt — heir to a very honourable family, but miserably impoverished 
through the civil wars. Oxford, 

Macclesfield — * could not distinctly tell whether lie had a grandfather;’ 

— his father a country solicitor. No public school nor university. 
King — son of a provincial shopkeeper. Leyden. 

Talbot — eldest son of a bishop of noble descent. Oxford, 

Hardwicke — ‘son of a small attorney at Dover, of respectable character, 
but in very narrow circumstances.’ Never at public school or uni- 
versity, 

Northington — heir to a genteel family, but the estate grievously encum- 
bered. Oxford, 

Camden — His father was a Chief Justice, but died poor when he was 
only ten years of age. Cambridge, 

‘ Charles Yorhe^ the second son of the great Lord llurdwickci was 
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born on the lOtli of January, 1123, in a apleudid mansion in 
Great Ormond-street. His father, then Attcrney*’6eperal, and' 
making a larger income than had ever fallen to the lot of an 
English barrister, continued near forty years afterwards to fill the 
highest offices of the law, accumulating immense wealth, and able 
to make a splendid provision for all the members of his family. 
Yet Charles, even under the enervating influence of a sinecure 
place which was conferred upon him, — from a noble love of 
honourable distinction, exerted himself as strenuously and perse** 
vcringly as if, being the son of a poor Scotch clergymany who could 
give liim nothing beyond a good education, he had depended entirely 
on his own exertions for his bread, and fur his position in the 
world.* — vol. V. p. 367. Cambridge. 

Bauiurst — second son of an eminent politician, created an Earl, whose 
coronet eventually descended to him long after he bad won for 
himself the Barony of Apsley. Oxford. 

Thurlow — son and grandson of country clergymen ; could carry his 
descent no higher — used to say among fine people that he believed 
the founder of the family was a carter. Cambridge. 
Imighhorough — son of a Scotch judge, and heir to a small estate* 
Edinburgh. 

Erskinc — third son of a very poor Scotch Earl ; entered at Cambridge 
in his twenty-sixth year ; may be said to have been wholly self** 
educated. 

Eldon — younger son of a provincial tradesman. Oxford. 

We have enumerated thirty Chancellors or Lord Keepers : of 
these, nineteen (probably Finch also* — making twenty) bad re- 
ceived what we call a regular gentleman’s education at an English 
university, most of them having also been at great English schools ; 
one Lad every advantage of instruction at Edinburgh in the 
brightest days of that university ; another spent some time at a 
Dutch university; a third was never matriculated at any university 
until he bad reached the maturity of manhood — ^liad a wife and 
children — and had been successively an officer in the navy and the 
army ; nine (perhaps ten) had never been at any public school 
or university whatever — and among these we find the splendid 
names of Somers, Cowper, Macclesfield, and Hardioicke. The 
Oxford men arc twelve ; of one Lord Campbell does not dis« 
tinguish the university ; Cambridge claims only six ; but the 
balance of late years leans to her side as to all the honours of the 
Liiw. In t he earlier part of our series only one rose from obscurity 
to the Great Seal — and the honourable but unfortunate Za/ie has. 


* Anthony & Wood somewhere remarks that it is not easy to trace the Oxonian 
Finches, so many of that family had belonged to his Alma Muter. The only con- 
siderable defect in Dr. Uliss’s edition of the Athene is the want of a good general 
index. Such an index, embracing both his volumes and those of Gutch, would be a 
very acceptable present to the student of literary antiquities. 

after 
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after all« but a shadowy claim to a place in the list ; he never 
ascended the marble chair — never tasted the sweets of its emolu- 
ment. In the later period success, where there had not been the 
early pressure of the res angusta domi, is a very rare exception to 
the rule. Since the Revolution we can hardly place any in this 
category except Talbot and Charles Yorhe — which last not only 
laboured in spite of wealth, but achieved greatness of his own in 
spite of the dangerous splendour of his father’s still unrivalled 
fame. Cowper is but a primd facie exception. Of our thirty 
Chancellors eight belonged to families previously distinguished 
in the English law: — five were Judges’ sons — but only two of 
these are since the Revolution — Yorhe and Camden. The Sqptch 
Law and Bench send one — Loughborough. The Seal has been 
held since the same date by two sons of country parsons — 
Wright and Thurlow — who could give them nothing but their 
education, and pinched themselves blue to give them that; by 
two sons of country tradesmen — King and Eldon ; and by three 
sons of country attorneys — Somers — Macclesfield — Hardwiclie. 
There can be no offence in adding the chancellors subsc(|uent 
to Lord Eldon — not one of whose epitaphs, wc are sure. Lord 
Campbell wishes to write : — 

Lyndhurst. — Son of a celebrated Royal Academician. — Cambridge. 

JBrougham. — Representative of a very ancient and honourable family, 
but inheriting a diminished estate. — Edinburgh. 

Cottenham. — Second son of an eminent physician, who rose to a 
baronetcy, of which the Lord Chancellor is now heir-presumptive. 
— Cambridge. 

Of the whole 167 Chancellors on record the great majority were 
themselves bishops. Since the last Bishop held the seals they 
have been in the hands of two bishops’ sons {Bridgeman and 
Talbot), so that in all the Church, during the reigns subsequent 
to James I., has sent four to the Marble Chair. Physic appears 
to have supplied but one, and Art — we mean the artistical pro- 
fession — no more. 

Of the thirty since Bishop Williams, one was already a 
peer — Shaftesbury: four were honourables, of whom two ul- 
timately inherited peerages' — Guildford — Yorke — Bathurst — 
Erskine. Two inherited baronetcies* — Shaftesbury and Cowper. 
Wc need hardly remind anybody that the two highest ranks in the 
peerage cannot immediately produce Chancellors. The bar is 
not considered a field for the son of a duke or marquis — and 
they are in like manner excluded from the most lucrative of all 
the learned professions. Medicine — circumstances over which we 
understand some Lord Johns and Lord Charleses have occasion- 
ally, in recent pinching times, been heard to grumble. In Physic 
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a graceful Lord Charles (with ' a sweet bed-side manner ’) might 
be very formidable ; and by degrees the awkwardness of the fee 
would be got over. As affairs go, it is somewhat rash for an 
carl to get himself lifted a step. How lucky for Erskine that 
he was not Lord Thomas 1 The first movementj however^ 
should be among the lionourables. How long will they continue 
to think that it is anything but ignoble to be a clerk in a public 
office, with 100/. a-year to begin with, and no great chance of 
ever rising beyond a salary of 500/. or some petty commissioner- 
ship or consulate; — but that their blue ichor (owing its hue 
peradventure to some bed of city tin) would be contaminated by 
the position of a Halford or a Brodie? The awful difSculty of 
taking the fee has already been got over in their case. A 
pcatient’s guinea could be no worse than an attorney’s. 

Lord Campbell dwells with just satisfaction on the high 
station in public esteem held by many families of Cancellarian 
nobility ; and he has compliments in abundance for some of the 
living heads of such houses ; but in his long list he cannot point 
to move than four Chancellors' sons who can be said to have at all 
distinguished themselves. Of these the second Earl of Macclcs- 
hehl, though he attained considerable reputation as a student of 
the mathematics, and will ;ilways be remembered for the intro- 
duction of the New Style, appears, out of his diagrams, to have 
been a dull ordinary man ; — and the late Earl Bathurst, a most 
respectable and useful minister, never originated any great mea- 
sure, nor Jed public opinion in any direction ; — in short, the 
author of the 'Characteristics ’ and Charles Yorkc form the only 
very conspicuous exceptions to the general law. Pope includes 
several names of the class in his Dunciad, and then exclaims — 

‘ IIow quick ambition hastes to ridicule ! 

The sire is made a peer, the son a fool.’ 

We suspect that if the matter were scrutinized, the general result 
and its rare exceptions w'ould equally tend to the confirmation 
of Napoleon’s opinion that men commonly owe their intellectual 
endowments to the mother more than to the father. Most law- 
yers have married too early or too late in life — a mistress for 
passion or a housekeeper for convenience. Lord Hardwicke, in 
the right prime of eight- and-twenty, made an ambitious and 
politic alliance, though with a very pretty woman, and all his 
biographers agree that she was a woman of remarkable abilities. 

' Charles Yorke,’ says our author, ' was, like Lord Bacon, most 
fortunate in his mother,’ and though he was the only genius 
among her sons, the least of the rest would have been a star in any 
other family. 


One 
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One of the most interesting rooms in England is that genuine 
fragment of the old Palace of Whitehall, the great dining-room at 
the Treasury^in Downing Street — containing portraits of Lord- 
Treasurers and First Lords, now a very extensive series. It is 
a pity that there is no similar series at the Foreign Office — at 
the Admiralty — at the Horse-Guards; — but if the Cancellarian 
line from More to Lyndhurst were exhibited in one apart- 
ment, what a splendid procession it would be — what a field 
for the physiognomist ! .It is needless to say that they have been, 
with scarcely an exception, men of very extraordinary talents 
—but no rule, perhaps, admits fewer exceptions than that a great 
physique is indispensable for a great lawyer. Almost all of these 
have been men of athletic mould — not a few of them giants in 
body as well as mind — capable of and delighting in labour that 
would have baffled or soon killed off punier aspirants — addicted 
also to violent bodily exercise of some sort, and sustaining the 
eternal tear and wear of Herculean energies by abundant pro- 
vender and still more copious potations. They have, moreover, 
been comely children of Anak — worthy to have been mo- 
delled by Roubilliac or Chantrey and painted by a Velasquez 
or a Grant. Sir Christopher Hatton, we supp)se, was the only 
Chancellor who owed his dignity to his beauty ; but if mere 
beauty had been the general principle for selection, not a few 
besi<les him might have left their effigies for the series that 
we desiderate. In various styles, but true specimens of the 
noblest of the human races, were — without we believe one 
exception — all the most illustrious of our Chancellors — Elles- 
mere, Paeon, Clarendon, Somers, Cowper, Hardwicke, Eldon. 
Not less so several of the secondary names from Harcourt 
to Erskine. Even Jeffreys must have been a fine-looking man 
until the brandy took effect ; and we may say the like of Nor- 
thington, whose countenance stood the battery longer, as he 
adhered to port — which could never mar the Jove-like majesty of 
Thurlow's visage, nor the serene ivory of Eldon’s beautiful lines. 
We dwell on this subject in the hope of stimulating Mr. Findcn 
to give us a quarto of illustrations for our now completed Pio- 
graphia Cancellariana. Every window sets forth ' Loves of the 
Poets,’ * Heroines of Rogers,’ ' Land and Lasses of Burns,’ 

' Beauties of Moore,’ &c., &c. Why not Beauties of Campbell, 
with cuts of the Homes and Haunts of the Clavis Regni?* 

* Les 


** The remains of the most illustrious of these Homes and Haunts would not overtax 
an artist's patience. Small but exquisitely graceful is the existing fragment of the old 
Gorhambury. What a pity that (he descendants of another great lawyer should have 
treated with such irreverence the favourite creation and ^vcr-memoiable retreat of 

liacon— 
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' Los hommes etles nations/ says Bossuet, ^ ont toujoiirs cu dos 
fjualites proporlionnclles a I’cldvation a laquelle ils dlaicnt destines. 
Qui a j)revu le plus loin, qui s’est Ic plus applique, qui a dure 
)c plus long* temps dans les grands travaux, a la fin a eu Tavan- 
lage.’ To this there have been few exceptions anywhere, and 
nowhere fewer than in the law of England. 

As might be expected, and as all must be pleased to see esta- 
blished, he who is to reach the Marble Chair must, as the general 
rule, think of little but the law until eminence in his profession 
naturally invites or forces him to lake an active part in politics. 
There arc, however, several examples of men attaining the 
summit of legal ambition, although they had not settled them- 
selves to Icgrd study until after passing through a considerable 
period of dissipation* while others had given the vigour of early 
jnanhood to occu])ations more worthy, but still alien from the 
])roper training for the woolsack. 

Somers, tliough in boyhood noted among the friends of his 
domestic circle as an intellectual prodigy, did nothing to distin- 
guish himself at school, nor while a young undergraduate at 
O.xford, and even after he was called to I he bar ho was thought 
of merely as a lively, agreeable Templar — the boon com- 
j)anion of profligates of rank much above his own, loose enough 
in his peisoiial morals, and with little of fixed principle of any 
sort about him, excepting the hereditary Whiggery. Suddenly, 
from some cause left in the dark — but most probably cither a 
disaster at the gaming-table or a rebufl* in love — he seems to 
have awakened as from a dream, rubbed his eyes, and per- 
ceived that the sun was high in heaven and he yet a waster of 
the light. At four-and-lwenty the barrister quitted the Temple 
— bioke 'off at one plunge from all the entanglements of his 
I..ondon society — went back to his college, and there voluntarily 
submitted himself to a regular course of study — a solitary man 
with no com])any but his books and his old tutor. It was thus 
and then that ho made himself the rij)c scholar — it was thus 
also that he made himself the great civilian — the universal juris- 
consult. VVlicn after the lapse of three or four years he re-ap- 
peared in town, he was seen to be another man : his father being 
a very prosperous solicitor at Worcester, he could not, now that 


njicon— cl oaring .away as eyesores and abominations all vestiges of In'? evergreen 
labyrltillis .and trim ganleiis and stately scidpturcd foi races — leaving but one criun- 
bling wall of a ])alaco tlial iniglit have lasted us long as ll.tllield or llaidwiek — 
and Niibstitiitiiig, among flie slirulilx'rii’s of a modern citizen, within a stone’s- throw of 
t)ic sad wilful ruin, a scjuare, ^qiiat, comfortablu tenement like a woolFuck wiili 
windows ! 
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lie desired it, be long without some opportunity of showing what 
was in him ; a few appearances were sufficient to fix him in 
plentiful practice; and although Lord Campbell observes (obiter 
.again) that " the aristocratic Wliigs have ever been slow to asso- 
ciate with themselves in high office any one who cannot bo.ast ()f 
distinguished birth ’ (iv. p. 1)8) — every subsciquent step with 
the woolsack and earldom at the close — may be easily accounted 
for by the surpassing strength of his faculties, his unwearied 
diligence and honourable bearing in his profession, and the 
sharp adroitness of his political inovciiients — all on the winning 
side. 

Peter King, a grocer’s son, and sent about the streets of Exeter, 
as soon as he could walk, with parcels of lea and sugar, was never- 
theless a bookworm by nature — (his motlier was Locke’s sister) 
— and his parents at last gratified his inclinations by sending 
him to Leyden ; but though he pursucid his studies there with 
laudable ardour, there seems, from the direction they took, no 
reason to doubt the tradition that his views were fixed on the 
pulpit. He came back to England w^ell seen in Hebrew' and 
.Divinity, and first made himself heard of by a ponderous Treatise 
on the Primitive Church. But as his Dutch education had 
confirmed him in the Presbyterian tenets of his family, and those 
tenets were manfully uphchl in his Treatise — as soon as Charles 
II. had settled himself on the throne, it was clear that Peter King, 
if he took to the sacred office, must do so as a Dissenter — a line 
which offered no chance of wealth or distinction such as this pir)us 
predestinarian had ahv.'iys steadily aspired to. He therefore, 
by Locke’s advice, tried Physic; but that study, in whatever way 
he set about it, did not please him ; so at the age of thirty he was 
numbered in the ranks of the Law; .and poring on in this new 
line Avitli the uiifliiicliing assiduity of a Dutcli commentator, 
his character as a profound black-letter jurist was by and bye 
established. Ills Dissenting friends could help him in the 
Western Circuit, and he presently acquired good cm])loyment in 
Westminster Hall too. Ten years after he was called to llie 
bar we sec him Sir Peter, Recorder of London, and one of the 
leading Whig counsel in the prosecution of Sachevcrell. The 
rest followed very naturally. 

Parker’s early story is as striking. The son of a country 
attorney, he became an attorney at Derby himself, and so 
throve in his calling, that in no long time he had laid, by as 
much money as he thought would be sufficient to support him 
for a certain num]3er of yciirs. And then he determined to set 
all upon a cast ; he g.ive up his business — entered himself at 
an inn of court ^laboured in the higher branches of legal study 

* most 
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most earnestly — and being; at last csillcd, and of course befriended 
by old friends among; the solicitors, his prog;ress was rapid. 
VVilhin thirl eon years he was Recorder of Derby And ember 
of Parliament for Derby, and of such eminence that the House 
aj)point<*d ' tlu; silvx‘r-tong;ued Parker ’ one of the managers in the 
Sachcvei ell imj)eachment: — in which worthy concern he acquitted 
hiins(‘lf with higher applause than either ICyre or Jckyll or King; 
so niuoli so that W'ithin the month — even l)erorc the judcfinent on 
Dr. Saolieveroll was pronounced — he bficaine per salium Cliief- 
Justice of Jilngland. Six years later he became Lord Macclesfield 
— and after two years more he was promoted, most unfortunately 
for himself, from the King’s Jlench to the Marble (vliair. '^I’hougJi 
by no means the only attorney’s son among tlie Chancellors, he 
is the only one who had himsidf been an attorney. Indeed Lord 
(^'ampbcll observes that, though there have been a few ^splendid 
exceptions,* the failure of attorneys turned barristers is matter of 
jiroverb — the danger being, as he says, * that a man who begins 
with the less libeial department of forensic procedure, may not 
be able to enlarge his mind so as to perforin the duties of a good 
ad\ocale, and that when pleading before a special jury or at the 
bar of llie House of Lords, be may dw(*ll earnestly on small ami 
worthless points.’ VV"e are always glad to hear our author’s 
pravtiral remarks — a most Keen obsmver of tliis world’s doings he 
has ever been ; and our rc*adcrs will lliank us for ([uoling also bis 
speculations on the grand step of Parker in abandoning his busi- 
ness, ‘ which in extent and respectability ecjuallcd that of any 
attorney in Derbyshire — 

‘ Wc may imagine that, when the assizes came round, he was at first 
struck with imniense awe at hehohliiig the Judges in their scarlet robes, 
and could scarcely Nenturc to speak to the leaders of the Midland circuit 
on delivering them briefs in (lie causes which he had entered for trial ; 
that his leverenee foi these dignitaries gradually dwindled away ; that he 
began sometimes to think he himself could have examined witnesses 
quite as well as the barristers employed by him, and even by making a 
better speech to the jury have won verdicts which they lost ; that he was 
likewise hurt by the distance at which lie was in jmblic kept by all 
inemhers of the superior grade of the profession, while some of them 
were inUmsehf civil to him in private; that he thought it hard, having 
with great labour prepared a case of popular expectation so as to insure 
victory, another should run away witli all the glory ; that he measured 
himself w ith those wlio were enjoying high reputation as advocates and 
had the prosjicct of being elevated to the bench; that, possessing the 
sclf-rcspcct and confidence belonging to real genius, he felt himself 
superior to them ; and that lie sickened at the thought of spending the 
rest of his days in drawing leases, in receiving instructions from country 
bumpkins to bring foolish actions, in preparing briefs, and in making 
" K 2 out 
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out bills of fees and disbursements which any discontented client might 
tax before the IMastcr. Whatever his train of feeling or of reasoning, 
he resolved tliat be would quit his position.’ — vol. iv. p. 504. 

\Vell for liini if, quilting the position, he could also have quitted 
all the habits ; and yet we agree with Ijord Campbell in thinkiii 
that ftfacclesfield was hardly used in his impeachment. H 
had not originated any improper practice — he had only gone on 
ill the line of his predecessors; and Sir Hobert Walpole acted 
most shabbily in abandoning him — Walpole, whose whole govern- 
ment was notoriously, nay avowedly, carried on by means of bribes 
and corruption, and whose own immense accumulation of wealth 
during his tenure of ofiice has never to this hour been in any 
shape or manner explained. The public were in a stale of 
phrenzy at the explosion of the South Sea bubble. It was iindo- 
iiiable that Masters-in- Chancery had speculated with the suitors’ 
funds. In the hope of the opportunity for such traffic the price 
hitherto given to the Chancellor for a ]\Iastership had been raised ; 
and no one would believe that the cUderant attorney had not 
been quite aware of the reason why his own commodity came to 
fetch a higher sum in the forensic market. The Karl of Maccles- 
field therefore uas to be the scapegoat — and he literally retreated 
into the wilderness. He never again was visible in the upper 
world — he never more inhabited either his London mansion or the 
palace he had acquired in the country — but shut himself up in a 
small hired house in one of the wildest glens of his native Der- 
byshire. There is an overawing efi’ect in real shame and confu- 
sion of face: — perhaps no circumstance in this book .a fleets the 
reader more powerfully than Iho conijilcte humility and darknc^.s 
of this most energetic man’s old age. 

Of Parker’s early refusal of an offer of the Creat Seal from 
the Turns, Lord Campbell says — 

‘ lie is much lauded fur his \irtuou.s self-denial, ami it is sarcastically 
ohserved that “he is the fust lawyer who ever refused an absolute oll'cr 
of tl»c Seals from a conscientious diffcicncc of opinion.” I am very 
sorry to detract from his merit; but in the first place, principle not con- 
sidered, he would have acted very foolishly to have given up Ids ])lacc of 
Chief Justice, wliich he held for life, in exchange for an oflicc, the tenure 
of which would have been very insecure; for ti!l after Guisenrd's 
desperate attempt, Harley expected almost daily to he turned out ; — and 
at any rate sucli a sudden change to the High Church party by the most 
distinguished manager of the late impeachment, would have reasonably 
led to the conclu>ion that he would give his first piece of preferment to 
the “Dt>ctnr,” and wouhl have covered him with such infamy that he 
must liave been treated eontumelwiisly by his roUeayues^ and kicked out 
by them whenever they wished to yet rid of him! — iv. p. 514. 

— A notable 
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— A notable excursus — to which we may as well append what our 
author says of Peter King’s not ratting to the Tories on his first 
introduction to the House of Commons. Every word here carries 
double : — 

‘ The Whigs, wliose principles he approved of, were at this time 
very low. According to a very common professional course followed 
before and since, — so often as to be free from lasting disgrace, — the 
ambitious young lawyer should have rf/Wct/,-^asserting tliat his old 
friends had changed their principles, and wgre now going such lengths 
as he could not consistently support; — but through good report and evil 
report he steadily adhered to the cause of civil and religious liberty. It 
happened in his instance that honesty led to prosperity, and he was ap- 
plauded ; blit if he had failed, lie would have been laughed at, and he 
would have seen successful renegades enjoying much more of general 
consideration than himself.’ — iv. p. 572. 

But to coino back to Parker — on his promotion to tlic Chan- 
cellorship (1718) wc fiiul a passage which will interest renders 
of the long robe — 

‘ Notwiilistaiiding liishigh reputation, the old Equity practitioners 
grumbled at Ids appointment, because lie had not been trained to draw 
bills and answers, and had never regularly practised at their bar. Al- 
though occasionally he had been called in to as^ist them in cases of 
importance, his rcgulai routine had been to ride the jM id land Circuit, 
and to sit first in tlic Cuuil of Queen’s Bench, and tlicii in the Court 
of Common Pleas, till he was made a Judge. Never having been 
Attorney or Solicitor General, he had ne\cr, even for a siiule term, 
transferred Idmsclf to the Court of C’hanccry. The consequence was, 
that although he was rcgaided generally as a “dungeon of iaw',” yet by 
those who knew little beyond the tcehnical rules of Chancery pleading, 
it was thought lie never could be made to understand them, and, there- 
fore, that he was (juilc unfit for his oOicc. lie turned out to be one of 
the greatest I^ijnUy Judges wdio ever sat in the Court ; and not only is 
he entitled lu \\\y\ equivaced comiiliment that none of his judgments w ere 
reversed, but his authority upon all points, whether of a practical or 
abstruse nature, is now as high as that of Nottingham, Somers, or llard- 
wicke.* — iv. p. 523. 

Ckiwpcr, already menlionccl as almost a solitary instance of a 
CJianccllor born to a title, may also be quoted among those 
who did not owe their rise to regular professional devotion ah 
initio; but he did not rise wiihout feeling and obeying the stern 
spur of an empty ])uvse. lie became a Templar at eighteen, 
but without any notion of making the law his business. lie was 
an exceedingly dissolute, gay fellow, and seldom out of scrapes 
with women; he fell in w iili S4)mc black-letter Templars, who 
happened to be also pleusnnt companions, and from them he im- 
bibed a taste for the antiquities and curiosities of the British 

'I'hciiiis ; 
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Themis ; but the attention he gave to these things was by fits or 
starts — he was, at best, a mere legal dilettante. However, he at 
last really fell in love, and though his family opposed him stre- 
nuously, he would marry the young lady of his honest choice. He 
did marry her in spite of them; but his father, the Hertfordshire 
baronet, was furious and inexorable. No supplies ! There was 
nothing for it but logo to the Jews, or else get called to the bar — 
mount wig and gown in serious earnest — and win a livelihood 
like a man. He escaped the Mosaic temptation — perhaps he 
had already burnt his fingers ; and with talents, manners, spirit, 
and by- and- bye learning of the first order, we need not wonder at 
the subsequent splendour of his career. 

The only obstacle he had to overcome was the prevalence 
of a rumour which Swift has taken good care to immortalize 
in verso and in jirose, and not least by the sobriquet of Uu/urny 
Will ; and this. Lord Campbell admits, he could hardly have 
got over but for the potent advocacy of Saralj, Duchess of 
Marlborough, 'who, without scandal, was supposed to be much 
touched with the beauty of his person’ (vol. iv. p. 201). 
Voltaire also, during his visit here, took up the story, and in 
due time gave it currency throughout Europe, not to the ad- 
vantage of our national reputation for morality and decorum ; 
for in the Philosophical Dictionary, under the word Frmmi\ in 
the section entitled ' De la Polygamic pcrinise par (piclques 
Papes et par queh|ucs Reformatcurs,’ we read these words: 
*II est public en Angleterrc, ct on voudroit lo nicr cn vain, 
que le Chancelicr Cowm*i:k ejiousa deux femmes, qiii vccu- 
reiit ensemble dans sa niaison avee une Concorde singulierc 
qui fit honneur a tous trois. Plusicurs curieiix out encore le petit 
livre que ce (-’hanc'clier conqiosa cn faveur de la Polygamic.’ 
Nay, Lord Campbell has been told that in another j>assage 
(which however he has not found) the Patriarch of Ferney 
writes, that ' to keep as many wives as one pleases is among the 
distinctive privileges of the English Chancellors, whence they 
are in common parlance calle<l Lord Kiepvrs' Lord Campbell 
entirely rejects this imputation on Cow])cr, though he re])eals, 
without disturbance of his muscles, the perhaps as marvellous 
story of another eminent equity lawyer of that age, whi> is said 
to have had two wives in separate jiarts of the town, but to 
have accurately divided his night between them, lamenting to 
the one that his consultations forced him to stay late at cham- 
bers, and to the other that his briefs summoned him to the 
Temple by 4 o’clock in the morning. His lordship, we say, re- 
jects, not only the 'petit livre’ of Voltaire’s article, but the legend 
in toto : — according to him Swift did not merely heighten and cir- 
culate 
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culate the charge — 'nothing could satisfy the Dean’s malignity 
but a sheer invention.’ With great submission. Swift was too 
consummate a master in malignity for that — he knew better — 
it is the exaggerated and embellished slander that both hits and 
sticks. There were no two wives in the case, we well believe ; 
but we arc afraid that during part of the second Lady Cowper’s 
time there was also a concubide. Whether her ladyship was cog- 
nizant of the partnership is another question. Lord Campbell 
says, if she had been so, there must have been some allusion to 
it in her Diary, which he has seen, and from which he gives some 
curious extracts ; but if — she on whatever grounds assenting to 
the arrangement — the peace of the ' home ’ was j>reserved sys- 
tematically, the noble matron’s diary is about the last record in 
which we should have expected to meet with any allusion to the 
fact. Lord Campbell, however, fairly inserts a letter from the 
Chancellor to his countess, in which he refers (she being then on 
a visit at a distance) to an overturn of his coach on the road from 
London to Hertfordshire, and adds — 

* I thought I had before acquainted you with my design of carrying 
y Lady you mention down w*'‘ me, and therefore inferred y* fro my 
writing slie was here, you would inferr I did so : We were run upon a 
hank in y** dark, and y" coach was in some danger, as wee could just 
see, of falling into much lower ground. At that instant I could not but 
think of y’’ fable, wlier y** man that’s going to be cast away is pleased 
that y*' end of y‘‘ boat wher his enemy sat was going to sink first. I 
would liavc taken care, 1 assure you, to have fallen ns soft as I could, 
for my side would have been uppermost.’ — vol. iv. p. ^09, 

To ' the lady * in this passage our author gives a note at the foot 
of his page, in which he 'presumes the allusion is to a fat old 
housekeeper — not the simultaneous wife who, according to Vol- 
taire*, formed such an amicable trio with them ;* but we doubt 
if it was then, any more tlian nonr, the fashion for personages of 
that rank to lake their fat old housekeepers in their coaches with 
them — and perhaps there is something slightly awkward and, as it 
were, hesitative in his I^ordship’s method of bringing in the fact 
of ‘the lady’ having been his travelling companion. On the 
whole, we think Lord t’amphell leaves this imputation where it 
was. Oowper, he is forced to allow, had been a great rake in 
his early days — and indeed he admits the truth of a story of the 
seduction and desertion of a well-cronnected young lady, which 
may probably seem to most of our readers a worse story than that 
of the ' amicable trio.* Nor could the Countess have been a 
particularly squeamish person on certain subjects — for while her 
husband held the Seals she herself had a place in the Royal 
household, and evidently cultivated with dutiful assiduity the 
society and good graces of the Hanoverian mistresses cn litre. 

Lord 
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Lord Canipboll in this life of the Chancellor Cowper finds a 
convenient place for the very dark and extraordinary love-story of 
his brother, himself subsequently a Judge of the King’s Bench, 
and grandialher of the poet of ‘ The Task.’ This gentleman too 
was a beauty, and though he was a married man, a Quaker girl 
of Hertford, the fairest and wealthiest maiden in that town, con- 
ceived for him a passion which triumphed over all restraints of 
sect and of sex. Her letters to him, throwing hcrscU at his feet 
— insisting on being allowed to come to his chambers in London, 
&c. &c. — are pathetic and certainly most extraordinary i)rod ac- 
tions — and we do not see how it is jiossible to doubt that the j)as- 
sion which could declare itself in such a style had been in some 
degree encourage«l by the handsome barrister, who usually lodged 
in the Quaker’s house when on circuit — and mIio supped there 
on the night of the catastrophe. But \vc think it not less clear 
that the future Judge had no hand in her death. I’hc jury, before 
whom he was tried for murder, declared their conviction that the 
unfortunate lady committed suicide. We suppose that at their 
last meeting he had convinced her that, however weak and cul- 
pable, he would not abandon his wife. What a ballad William 
Cowper could have written on this story ! 

Our author’s legitimate heroes having been for the most part 
' tall and projier men,’ it is, perhaps, more to be regretted lliaii 
wondered at that he finds occasion to exert iiiinself in vindicating 
not a few of them from aspersions of amatory frailty. Worshiji- 
])ing Somers as he naturally does to idolatry, lie is jiarticularly 
anxious to clear him, and treats with almost fierce indignation 
the notion that this glory of Whiggery and Equity kc])t up in the 
fulness of his honours the habits of his Tcinplarliood. 'I'liere is 
no question that the illustrious penman of the Bill of Rights had 
among his contemporaries a very indifferent reputation as to this 
department of his manners — indeed, the impression that his health 
was broken and his life abridged by such irregularities a])]}eurs 
to have been universally received. Lord Campbell, in white- 
washing some of his ‘ Beauties,’ lays great stress on the absence 
of any specific cases or names from the pages in which a general 
scandal has been transmitted. Perhaps this might be accounted 
for — if the amours happened to be humble ones — even with gen- 
tlemen of but ordinary tact, and without extraordinary motives 
for prudence. But as to Somers — who never was a married man, 
be it observed — he says — 

He had for his houfcckcc|icr a Mrs. Blounf, ike wife of a tradcsm.'m 
at Worcester, and it was alleged that he lived openly with this lady us 
his mistress, behaving cruelly to the fHisbniid, and at last shutting 
him up in a madhouse. Quilms indiciis^ quo teste jfrobavit? This 
story, most improbable in itself, is supported only by the gratuitous 

assertion 
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assertion of bitter and unscrupulous enemies. The manners of the 
Court of Charles II. liad passed away. William and Mary, and after- 
wards Anne and tlic Prince of Denmark, had exhibited to the world a 
])icture of the domestic virtues ; licentiousness was discouraged in the 
highest quarters, and the appearance of it was avoided by the most 
licentious. It is therefure utterly impossible that a grave magistrate like 
Sonieis, who, tliough firm jn tlie discharge of his duty, always showed a 
solicitude to enjoy the good opinion both of tlie prince and the people, 
should have followed a course which was sure to draw down upon him 
the just censure of all ranks in the state ; and the supposition is 
ccpially at variance witii the prudence and good taste, as with the 
lionour and religious feeling which we know belonged to him.’— vol. iv. 
p. 230. 

No doubt, the cruelty to Mr. Blount was a wild fiction. For the 
rest — w<i have no objection to what is hero said of Queen Anne; 
but his lordship must liavc neglected the chronicdcs of her pre- 
decessor. AVillianrs infidelities in the morning of his married life 
at the Hague made liis beautiful princess the unhappicst of women 
— but she learned patience. No Stuart or Hanoverian sovereign 
cither maintained mistresses with less disguise than William did 
after ilur llevolution, or rewarded them (in one case at least) with 
more impudent jirofusion — nor was either Catharine of Braganza 
or Caroline of Anspach a more perfect specimen of conjugal 
tolerance and submission than ‘ Good Queen Mary.* We recom- 
mend to our author the study of the lenlh and eleventh volumes 
of Miss Strickland’s * Lives of the Queens of England ;* * and also 
in treating love-stories generally, the avoidance of such strong 
phrases as * it is utterly impossible.’ Again, as to Lord Somers’s 
‘religious feeling,* the biographer relies perba])s with rather too 
inucii confidence on the eulogies of the amiable Addison, who 
bad been most kindly treated and efficiently patronized by the 
great Chancellor, and in whose pn'scncc, bis piety being as 
well known as his genius, it is not to be supposed that any 
well-bred gentleman would give uUerance to any expression of 
an irreligious tendency . We may say the same of the weight 
laid on Somers's friendly intercourse with Archbishop Tillotson, 
w'hich is here produced (vol. iv. p. 288) ns a set-ofF to his 
familinritv witli Tindal. .and his patronage of Bayle's dictionary 
and ‘ Wicked Will Wliiston.’ Somers, the truth is, lived with all 
the wits of the time — our author dwells on his good taste in so 
doing — but we arc afraid it might puzzle the apologist to point 

♦ Queen paper, given on her ilcutli'ljed to Arrhhifiliop Tennisoii — in which 

she ilishinlhcMuMl lier.Helf of her long sufleriiigs fiom King AVilliain's prefeicncc of her 
nitenihuit, Ihirhani Villiers, in due time (Tuuiite^ of Oikney — was seen hy Dalryinple; 
iMit he thought, he say.^, the time was not come fur printing it; uiid it bos been traced 
by no subdotpicnt historian. 

out 
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out a sincere Christian among the set, excepting Addison and 
Arbuthiiot. 

In the amatory section of Lord Hardwicke’s biography the 
author is not obliged to assume any very strenuous attitude ol 
defence. He quotes from the old Life by Cooksey this little 
story, which certainly proves that the lofty Earl cither was not, 
or pretended not to be, acquainted with the personal appearance 
of two much admired beauties of thh irregular class : — 

‘ He used to relate an .incident that occurred to him in a morning 
ride from Wimple. Observing an elegant gentleman’s house, he con- 
ceived a wish to see the inside of it. It happened to he that of 
Mr. Montague, brother to Lord Sandwicli, who, being at home, very 
politely, without knowing his lordship, conducted him about the 
apartments, wiiich were perfectly elegant ; and expatiated on the pic- 
tures, some of which were capital. Among these were two female 
figures, beautifully painted, in all their native naked charms. “ These 
ladiesy^ says the master of the house, vmst certahily k7i0Wy for 

they are most strikiny likenesses,^' On the guest’s expressing his 
perfect ignorance, where the devil have you led your life, or 

what company have yon kept'' sa^’s the Captain, riot to know Fanny 
Murray and Kitty Fisher, with whose pvrsom I thought no fashuni’- 
able 7nnn like you eonld he unffeguainted/" On the visitor’s taking 
leave, and saying, “ I shall he glad to return your cirilitics at 
Wimple," what surprise and confusion did he express on his discover- 
ing he had been talking all this Inutinage to Lord Ilardwicke ! * — vol. 
V. p. 165. 

Lord Campbell dismisses this chapter with trium])haiit de- 
cision — 

‘ He was one of the handsomest men of his time, and bestowed great 
attention to his appearance and dress. There were reports circulated of 

his gallantries with a Lady 11 , and with the celebrated Mrs. Wells; 

hut fur these there was as little foundation as for his conjectured in- 
timacy with Fanny Murray and Kilty Fisher. He was a perfect pattern 
not only of temperance and sobriety, but also of conjugal fidelity.* 

Of Northington, also, wc are told that * he was a remarkably 
handsome man in bis person but notliing occurs as to love 
matters except a ‘ somewhat romantic attachment ' at Bath, of 
which ‘ from his rattling, reckless manner, and his being a 
professed votary of the god ever fair and ever young,” lie was 
supposed to be incapable, but which led to a very iiappy 
wedding’ (vol. v. p. 170). He had been a right potent toper 
both at All Souls and in the Temple: — 

Wc have a spoci.il reason for not (iwelliti}^ mi Lonl Cainpheirs Life of the very 
^featest of the Chaiic/*II(frs. Hf has not had the full use of tin* \'orke f.uiiily’!i naiiers 
because these had been prevw.usly intrusted to another gentleman, who now unnouiices 
a separate biography of Lord liardwicke on a large scale. 
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* He afterwards so far reformed as not to allow his love of wine very 
seriously to interfere with the pressing business of life^ but many a 
severe Ht of the gout was the result of his youthful indulgences. He 
was once heard, in the House of Lords, to mutter, after several 
hobbling and p.iinful walks, with the purse in his hand, between the 
woolsack and the bar — If I had only known ^tliat these legs were one 
day to carry a Lord Chancellor, I’d have taken better care of them when 
I was a lad. 

‘ Ilis great delight was to find himself in a circle of lawyers, or com- 
mon-place politicians, and to indulge in boisterous mirth and coarse 
jocularity. He seems himself to have possessed a rich fund of humour. 
Many of his sayings and stories used to be repeated by young students, 
when * 7/6Y/A- mernj in the hall^ and hoards wagged all ^ — but w'ould not 
be found suited to the more reiined taste of the present age. He likewise 
indulged in a bad habit which seems to have been formerly very 
general, and which I recollect when it was expiring — of interlarding 
conversation with oaths and imprecations as intensitives — even without 
any anger or excitement. But in spite of these faults, into which he 
was led by the fashion of the times, he was a strictly moral, and even 
a religious man. He continued to live on terms of tlie utmost ad’ection 
and harmony with his w’ifc.' 

Lord Campbell dismisses this drinking, swearing, indecent, 
but strictly moral and religious Chancellor, by saying that even 
his dying words to his daughters were too gross to be printed ; but 
on the other band — 

* He was noted as a very steady and consistent politician, so that he 
did not derive the same benefit from the oblivion of his harangues 
which might have been cnjtiyed by some of his successors, who, in the 
discussion of imjiorlant (juestions, have spoken witli cipud ability on 
both sides.’- - vul. v. p. 182. 

I'lie stiff and sniirtiiiionious King, the solemn Camden, the 
brilliant Charles Vorkc, and the prematurely and proverbially 
grave Hathurst, pass before us without spc('k ; but there is an 
extract from the jirivalo Diary of the first of these which (since 
we have got into love-stories) may not unsuitably be quoted here. 
If Lord King’s Diary contains many more passages of the like 
curiosity, it surely deserves io be ]>ublislied : — 

^ Mondag ^ 2nd Septemhrr^ 1729, went to town. — The next day 
saw the Queen at (yourt; from thence went to Sir R. Walpole’s in his 
chariot, and dined with him and his lady only On this occa- 

sion he let me into several secrets relating to the King and Queen — that 
the King constantly wrote to her by every opportunity long letters of 
two or three sheets, being generally of all his actions — what he did 
every day, even to minute things, and particularly of his amours, what 

women he admired ; and that the Queen, to continue him in a 

disposition to do what she desired, returned as long letters, and approved 
even of his amours ; not scrupling to say, that she was but one woman. 
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and an old woman, and that he might love more and younger women. 

By whicli means, and a perfect subserviency to his will, she 

effected whatsoever she desired, without wdiich it was impossible to keep 
him within any bounds.* — vol. iv. p. 634. 

* I have been obliged (says Lord Campbell) to omit some of 
the expressions imputed to her Majesty, as too coarse to be 
copied;’ and he adds: — ‘It is possible that the whole was the 
invention of \Val])ole, who over his wine might wish to mystify 
the Chancellor.’ But this mystification cannot be charged against 
W^alpole. The style of the King’s letters from Hanover to his 
Queen is, we understand, not only described but exemplified in 
the forthcoming Memoirs of Lord Ilervey. 

Thurlow’s chapter is not by any means so easy, but Lord 
Campbell shows every disj)osition to treat him gently: — 

‘Thurlowwas early in life honourably attached to an accomplished 
young lady. Miss Gooch — of a respectable family in Norfolk ; “ but slio 
would not have him, for she was positively afraid of him.** lie seems 
then to have foresworn matrimony. It is with great reluctance that 
I proceed ; but I should give a very imperfect sketch of the individual 
and of the manners of the age, if 1 were to try to conceal that of 
which he was not ashamed, and which in his lifetime, with very 
slight censure, was known to all the world. Not only while he was 
at the bar, but after he became Lord Chancellor, he lived openly 
with a mistress, and had a family by her, whom he recognised, and 
without any disguise brought out in society as if they had been liis 
legitimate children. — In like manner, as when I touched ujion the iric- 
gularities of Cardinal Wolsey, I must remind the reader lliut every 
man is charitably to be judged by the standaid of morality which 
prevailed in tlic age in which he lived. Although Mrs. Ilervey is tomc- 
tinies satirically named in the Uolliad and other contcmpcTury pub- 
lications, her liaison with the Lord Chancellor seems to have caused 
little scandal. In spite of it he was a prime favuiintc, not only with 
George III. but with Queen Chailottc, both supposed to be very strict 
in their notions of chastity ; and his house was not only frerpicnted by 
his brother the Bishop, but by ecclesiastics of all degrees, — wlio cele- 
brated the orthodoxy of the head of the law', — his love of the Esta- 
blished Church, — and his hatred of Dissenters. It should likewise he 
stated in mitigation, that he was an affectionate parent, and took great 
pains with the education of his offspring.’ 

iVo^e. AVhen I first knew the profession, it would not have been en- 
dured that any one in a judicial situation should have had such n domestic 
establishment as ThurJow’s, but a majority of the Judges had married 
their mistresses. The understanding then was, that a man elevated to 
the bench, if he had a mistress, must either marry her or put her 
away. For many years there has been no necessity for such an alter- 
native. The improvement in public morals, at the cMiclusion of the 
eighteenth century, may bo mainly ascribed to Georg'* III. and his 
Queeiii who, though being unable to lay down any violent rule, or to 

bring 
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bring about any sudden change, they were obliged to \vink at the irre- 
gularities of the Lord Chancellor- -not only by their bright example, 
but by their well-directed efibrts, greatly discouraged the profligacy 
which was introduced at the Ucatoration, and continued, with little abate- 
ment, till their time.* — vol. v. p. 6.57, 

It appears to us that Lord Campbell could hardly have 
penned the foregoing note, unless he had utterly forgotten the 
strain of his own observations when vindicating Somers in re 
Blount, He there assumed that the pure examples of William 
and Mary, and Anne and George of Dehmark, had eflccted the 
reform which is here, with more accuracy, traced to George IIL 
and (Jueen Charlotte. But enough of the erotics of Thurlow : — 
and the more doubtful question of that Chancellor’s religion we 
are willing to leave in Lord Campbell's merciful hands : — 

‘ It has been said that Thurlow was a sceptic; but I do not believe 
that there is any foundation for this assertion, beyond the laxity of 
bis practice, and an occasional irreverence in his expressions on reli- 
gious subjects- -which, however censurable, were not inconsistent with 
a conlinuiyg belief in the divine truths he had been taught by his 
pious parents.’ 

Thurlow was the earliest of these heroes that ever fell under 
the biographer’s jiersonal inspection, and we feel throughout the 
narrative how much life and verisimilitude are gained when the 
subject has actually sat to the artist, though but once, and long 
before there could have been any thought of the ])orlraiture. 

‘Witli these eyes have I beheld the lineaments of Kdward, I^rd 
Thurlow'; with these cars have I heard the deep tones of his voice. 

‘lie had resigned the Croat Seal while I was still a child resid- 
ing in my native land; but when I had been entered a few da\s a 
student at Lincoln’s Inn it was rumoured that, after a long absence from 
Parliament, he was to attend in the House of Lords, to express his 
opinion upon the very important question, “whether n divorce bill 
should be passed on tlic ])ctition of the wdfe, in a case where her husband 
had been guilty of incest with her sister?” — there never hitherto hav- 
ing been an instance of a divorce hill in Knghiml except on the petition 
of the husband fi)r the adultery of the wife. 

‘ When I w'ns admitted below the bar, May 20, 1801, Lord Chancellor 
Eldon was sitting on the woolsack ; but he excited comparatively little 
interest, and all eyes were iinpulicntly looking round for him who had 
occupied it under Lord North, under Lord Rockingham, under Lord 
Shelburne, and under Mr. Pitt. At last there walked in, suppoitcd by a 
stafl*, a figure bent with age, dressed in an old-fashioned grey coat, — 
with breeches and gaiters of the aame slufF — a brown scratch wig — 
tremendous white busliy eyebrows- eyes still sparkling w ith intelligence 
— dreadful crows’ feet round them — very deep lines in his coun- 
tenance — and filirivelled complexion of a sallow hue — all indicating 

much 
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much greater senility than was to be expected from the date of his birth 
as laid down in the Peerage [1732]. 

‘ The debate was begun by his Royal Highness the Duke of Clarence, 
afterwards William IV., who moved the rejection of the bill, on the 
ground that marriage liad never been dissolved in this country, and 
never ought to be dissolved, unless for the adultery of the wife, -which 
alone for ever frustrated the purposes for which inariiagc had been 
Instituted. Lord Tliurlow then rose, and the fall of a feather might 
have been heard in the House while he s])oke. At this distance of 
time I retain the most lively recollection of his appearance, his manner, 
and his reasoning. 

‘ “ I have been excited by this bill,'* said he, “ to examine the whole 
subject of divorce. Why do you grant to the husband a divorce for 
the adultery of the wife? llecause he ought not to forgive her, and 
separation is inevitable. Where the wife cannot forgive, and separation 
is inevitable by reason of the crime of the husband, the wife is entitled 
to the like remedy. 13y the clearest evidence, Mr. Addison since the 
marriage has been guilty of incest with the sister of Mrs. Addison. 
Reconciliation is impossible. She cannot forgive him, and return to his 
house, without herself being guilty of incest. Had this intercourse with 
the sister taken place before the marriage, the Eccle^iaslical CTourt would 
have set aside the marriage as incestuous and void fiom the beginning ; 
and is Mrs. Addison to be in a worse situation because the incest was 
committed after the marriage, and under her own roof? You allow 
that she can never live with him again as her husband, and is she, 
innocent, to be condemned for his crime to spend tlie rest of her days 
in the unheard-of situation of being neither virgin, >\ifc, nor widow? 
Another suiUcicnt ground for passing the bill is, that there arc children 
of this marriage, who, without the interference of the legislature, woulil 
be exclusively under the control of the father. Now, yjur Lordships 
must all agree that such a father as Mr. Addison has ]>rovcd himself to 
be, is unfit to be intrusted with the education of a daughter. The illus- 
trious Prince says truly that there is no exact precedent for such a bill ; 
but, my Lords, let us Uiok less to the exact terms of precedents than to 
the reason on which they arc founded. The adultery of the husband, 
while it is condemned, may be foi^ivcn, and therefore is no.sulTi- 
cient reason for dissolving the marriage ; but the incestuous adultery 
of the hu.sband is equally fatal to the matrimf)nial union as the 
adultery of the wife, and should entitle the injured party to the same 
redress.” 

* I cannot now undertake to say whether there were any cheers^ hut 
I well remember that Henry CWper, the time-honoured Clerk of the 
House of Lords, who had sat there for half a century, came down to 
the bar in a fit of enthusiasm, and called out in a loud voice, Capital ! 
Capital! Capital! Lord Chancellor Eldon declared that he had 
made up his mind to oppose the measure, but that he was converteil ; 
and Ex-chancellor I^rd Rosslyn confessed that the consideration which 
had escaped him, — of the impossibility of a reconciliation,— now in- 
duced him to vote for the bill. Having pasaed both Houses, it received 
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the Royal assent, and has since been followed as a precedent in two or 
three other cases of similar atrocity.* — vol. v. p. 473. 

Would that Lord Thurlow had oftener found such a reporter ! 
What strong clear sense, and what sterling English ! We are sorry 
not to quote the most striking description of his mode of addressing 
the House of Lords, which occurs in Lord Brougham's Sketches ; 
but we must keep our space for our Campbell, and give another 
favourable specimen of this Essay on Thurlow — to wit, the account 
of his first start of professional success (1761). Every reader of 
Cowper’s Letters knows how little of labour apparently entered 
into his more fortunate companion’s early course of life 

‘ According to legal tradition, soon after tlie decision of the Court of 
Session in Scotland that the alleged son of Lady Jane Douglas was a 
suppositious child purchased at IWis, the question, which excited great 
interest all over Europe, was discussed one evening at Nando’s coffee- 
house — wOiicli, from its excellent punch, and the ministrations of a 
younger daughter of the landlady, was Thurlow’s favourite haunt. 
At this time, and indeed when 1 myself first began the study of the law, 
the modern club system was unknown ; and (as in the time of Swift and 
Addison) men went in the evenings for society to coffee-houses, in which 
they expected to encounter a particular set of acquaintance, but which 
were open to all who chose to enter and offer to join in the conversation, 
at the risk of meeting with cold looks and mortifying rebuffs. Thurlow, 
like his contemporary Dr. Johnson, took great pains in gladiatorial dis- 
cussion, knowing tliat he excelled in it, and he was pleased and excited 
when he found a large body of good listeners. On the evening in ques- 
tion, n friend of his at the English bar strongly applauded the judgment 
against the supposed heir of the house of J3ouglus. For this reason, 
probably, Thurlow' took the contrary side. Like most other lawyers he 
had read the evidence attentively, aud in a succinct but masterly state- 
ment he gave an abstract of it to prove that tlie claimant was indeed the 
genuine issue of Lady Jane and her liiisbaiid, — dexterously re))e]ling the 
objections to the claim, and contending that there were admitted facts 
w'hich were inconsistent with the theory of the child being the son of the 
French rope-dancer. Having finished his argument and bis punch, be 
withdrew lo his chambers, ])lcascd with the victory w'hich he bad ob- 
tained over bis antagonist ; and went to bed, thinking no more of the 
Douglas cause, and ready, according to the vicissitudes of talk, to sup- 
port the spurioiisncss of the claimant with equal zeal. But it so hap- 
pened that two Scotch law agents, who had come up from Edinburgh 
to enter the appeal, having heard of the fame of Naiido’s, had at a 
side-table been quiet listeners of tlic disputation, and were amazingly 
struck with the knowledge of the case and the acuteness which Thurlow 
had exhibited. The moment he was gone they went to the landlady 
and inquired who he was? They had never heard his name before; but 
finding that be was a barrister, they resolved to retain him ns junior to 
prepare the appellant’s Case, and to prompt those who w'crc to lead it at 
the bar of the House of I^ords. A difficulty had occurred about the 
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preparation of the Case, for there was a wise determination that,' from 
the mag^nitude of tlie stake, the nature of the question, and the con- 
sideration tliat it was to be decided by English law lords, the iilatdo}^cr 
should be drawn by English counsel, and the heads of the bar who were 
retained — from their numerous avocations — had refused to submit to 
this preliminary drudgery. 

*Next morning a retainer, \\\. Doiiglas v. The Liilic of Hamilton^ 
was left at Thurlow’s chambers, Avith an immense pile of papers, having 
a fee indorsed upon them ten limes as large as he had ever before 
received. At a conference with tlie agents (who took no notice of 
Nando’s), an explanation* Avas given of what Avas expected of him, — the 
Scotchmen hinting that his fame had reached the Parliament House at 
Edinburgh. He readily undertook the task, and did it the most ample 
justice, shoAving that he could command, upon occasion, not only strik- 
ing elocution, but patient industry. He repeatedly perused and weighed 
every deposition, every document, and every pleading that had ever been 
brought forw’ard during the suit, and he drew a mo^;t masterly (hisc, 
which mainly led to the success of the appeal, and Avhicli I earnestly 
recommend to the law student as a model of lucid arrangement and 
forcible reasoning. 

‘ While so employed he made acquaintance with several of the relations 
and connections of the Douglas family, Avho took the deepest interest in 
the result; and, amongst others, with tlic old Duchess of Queensberry, 
the Avell-known fiiend of Gay, Pope, and Swift. When she had got over 
the blunCness of his manners (which were certainly not those of the vieille 
cour)^ she Avas mightily taken Avitli him, and declared that since the 
banishment of Atterbury and the death of Bolingbroke, she had met with 
no Englishman whose conversation AAas so charming. Slie added that, 
being a genuine Tory, she had considerable intlnencc Avith Lord Bute, 
the new favourite, and even with the Aoung Sovereign Itimself, avIio had 
a just respect for hereditary right, lamenting the fate of the family Avhorn 
his OAvn had somewhat irregularly supplanted. On tins hint Thnrlow 
spoke, and, with the boldness that belonged to his diameter, said that 
“asilkgoMTii would be very acceptable to him.’* Her (trace Avas ns 
much surprised as if he had expressed a Avish to wear a silk petticoat — 
but upon an explanation, that the wished-for favour was the appointment 
to the dignity of King’s Counsel, in the gift of the Government, she 
promised that it should be conferred upon him. And she was as good 
as her word.* — vol. v. pp. 489-49 1. 

To this Douglas Cause, llion, Thurlow owed both his silk 
gown and his adoption of the Tory politics — Avlicnco the Great 
Seal in due season. The Duchess, who in early life enjoyed 
the society of Swift, was not likely to be much repelled by 
bluntncss of manner in ThurloAV. As to her alleged account 
of George the Third's views and feelings concerning the exiled 
Stuarts {U the hegitining of his reign, we should have liked 
to be told on wbat authority the statement is ascribed to her 
Grace; but at the same time, were the story ever so clearly 
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brought home to her^ we must beg to be excused for slowness of 
acceptance. Duchess Kitty’s eccentricity^ even in her early 
period, was egregious ; and Quevedo long ago observed, that if 
the girl squints with one eye the grandame will be likely to 
squint with two. 

Before we turn from the Second Series (published in 1846) 
we may observe that throughout his lives of the Chancellors 
of the old Revolution school. Lord Campbell is forced to ac- 
knowledge that, on the two grand political questions still 
uppermost in public interest, all those venerated ornaments of 
his party maintained opinions diametrically the reverse of their 
more enlightened successors, the liberal Whigs of our own 
a*ra. He cannot obscure the fact, for example, that the Anti- 
Catholic legislation of Somers was infinitely severer than even 
Queen Elizabeth's — under the urgency of Philip’s aggressive 
ambition, and when the dethroning Edicts of the Vatican were 
wet from the press — had ever been (vol. iv. p. 226). All 
he can say is that in those times * the general feeling among 
English Protestants with respect to Roman Catholics re- 
sembled what now prevails in the United States of America 
among the whites with respect to the negroes and that * the 
authors of such measures had no consciousness of doing any- 
thing wrong’ — meaning perhaps to insinuate that persons who 
in more recent days avowed their suspicion that the Papal 
virus was not extinct, and opposed accordingly the full ad- 
mission of Romanists to all the political franchises of a con- 
stitution which the Somerses founded on the very principle of 
Protestantism, were conscious that in acting on such grounds 
' they were doing wrong.’ In like manner he cannot help aU 
lowing that all the old Whig worthies were resolute Protec- 
tionists. When obliged (vol. iv. p. 590) to recount the successful 
energy of the stand made by King (with Stanhope and other asso- 
ciates) against certain articles in the Treaty of Utrecht, providing 
that in future * no higher duties should be imposed on any goods 
imported from France than on the like goods from any other 
country in Europe,’ he suggests that * the bad political economy of 
his brother barrister 130 years ago may be forgiven, when we see 
an enlightened nobleman in the middle of the nineteenth century, 
still condemning the clauses in question and he quotes with an 
air of triumph a few words of what we still think a very sensible 
passage, in which Lord Mahon observes that the clauses would 
have involved *a direct violation of the Methuen Treaty, and this 
violation would of course have lost the English all their trade 
with Portugal, which was then by far the most thriving and ad- 
vantageous they possessed;’ that, moreover, our * rising manu- 
VOL. Lxxxii. NO. CLXiii. F facturcs 
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factures of silk, linen, and paper were threatened with unequal 
competition and probable ruin ;* and that ' the practical men 
of business — who in that unenlightened age were usually pre- 
ferred to theorists and speculators— with scarcely an exception 
viewed the project with dismay.’ — {Makm, vol. i. p. 49.) Lord 
Campbell often shows so much candour, and, on the whole, is 
so little chargeable (for a voluminous Whig) with exhibitions 
of presumptuous dogmatism, that we regret to find him on any 
occasion adopting the crowing self-sufficient air of our vulgar 
talkers and writers on subjects of this particular class. Such 
arrogance seems unworthy of him who, having a seat in Lord 
John Kussell's Cabinet, has the manliness to express, in not a 
few places, his regret for the close boroughs scheduled away in 
1832. After confessing, for instance, in his fourth volume, that 
the spotless puritan King was, even when Chief Justice, a most 
diligent dealer in the traffic of boroughs, and that but for 
Berealstone the splendid name of Cowper would never have 
graced his book or our peerage, his lordship honestly says — 

‘ It was entirely close, and was one of a class of boroughs so conve- 
nient and useful that we cannot help sometimes regretting the scandal 
which rendered their abolition necessary ; for I fear we cannot deny 
that they sent to parliament members more eloquent and better qualified 
to serve the state than the new boroughs with larger constituencies 
which have been substituted for them.’ — vol. iv. p. 287. 

We hope and believe he would have published the foregoing 
sentence, although he had still in 1846 continued ‘ Plain John,’ 
member for Edinburgh. One could hardly have expected him 
to add, that no admirer of our ancient constitution can help re- 
gretting the line taken by the Tory Government as to the East 
Retford case — which enabled the Whigs to re-aw'akcn the almost 
forgotten cry of Reform, and, by ^ fanning the sacred flame ’ of 
Ibe Three Days of July, to force on a popular movement, whereof 
the natural fruit is now visibly ripening — to the equal alarm, as 
we believe, of Whig and Tory. 

So much for the second livraison, in which, though from the 
nature of the materials it could not come up to the picturesque 
interest of the first, we must say that the author bos represented, 
in a style eminently free and masculine, a long line of very im- 
portant and very oddly diversified personages. Of his by-play 
we have, we suppose, given sufficient examples ; perhaps indeed 
Mme of our readers may be inclined to think that several of 
its closest girds might as well have been reserved for the 
anteprandial fencing-bouts of the House of Lords. We may 
P®**^***^* that in the next edition a good deal of 
qpace might be gained by abridging the notes devoted to mere 
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transcripts of the formal official records of the elevation of suc- 
cessive Chancellors, and other documents of a similar class. It 
was right to afford a specimen or two of such things, but it is 
wearisome enough to have the very same bald stuff repeated on 
every change in the custody of the Seal from Edward III. to 
George IV. ; and we can hardly speak otherwise of the eternal 
details of inauguratory processions and banquets. It looks as if the 
writer had a sort of hankering after the pomps and vanities 
quite out of keeping with his usual sturdy common sense, and 
enjoyed dallying in imagination with Ihe weight of the em- 
broidered purse and the grandeur of the mace in the coach* 
Why the mention in his text of some legal festivities a hun- 
dred* years ago should authorise a note of two or three 
pages about Prince Albert’s dinner at Lincoln’s Inn, we are 
quite at a loss to conjecture. Surely it was not enough that 
among the dignitaries present at this recent display the record 
so painfully transcribed happened to include the name of Lord 
Campbell. 

The fifth volume, as we have seen, includes the life of one 
whom the biographer had looked upon in the flesh as an ex- 
Chancellor. The sixth opens with him who had just been 
removed — multum ffemms — from the Woolsack on the day when 
the long-retired Thurlow once more electrified the House of 
Lords, in the presence (luckily for us) of a certain very pro- 
mising student-of-law. This was Alexander Wedderburn, Lord 
Loughborough — for our author keeps by that historical title, 
though after he lost the Seal lie became Earl of Rosslyn — just as 
he had in a former volume given us Ellesmere, not Brackley ; — 
and Lord Bacon, not the Viscount of St. Alban’s. Lough- 
borough occupies half this volume— the rest is for Erskine. The 
latter is taken out of his order — for Eldon preceded him in the 
high place, but he died in 1807, whereas Eldon’s public career 
continued for thirty years later, and the arrangement adopted was 
of course more convenient with reference to history. Erskine’s 
tenure, moreover, was but a brief interruption of the long 
Eldonian reign — and one in itself so insignificant, that if the 
actual Chancellorship had been the only point, we doubt whether 
Lord Campbell could have ventured to pronounce old John Searl 
* the obscurest of the Chancellors.’ With respect to occupying 
the whole of the sixth volume with only two Lives, we must 
recollect that Loughborough was the first Scotchman who ever 
reached the Woolsack, and Erskine the second. It is also to be 
observed, however, that for Scotch biographies the author had 
more than common facilities ; and we must say that he has 
handled both stories with uncommon vivacity of effect. That 
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he somewhat depresses Loughborough, and considerably heightens 
Erskine, was to be anticipated. 

Wedderburn was born at Edinburgh in 1733, the son of a 
gentleman of ancient descent and small landed estate, who, after 
long but far from brilliant practice as an advocate, became a Judge 
of the Court of Session in 1755, with the courtesy title of Lord 
Chesterhall. This Judge is mentioned by the chroniclers of the 
* Senators of the College of Justice,* as remarkable for nothing 
but the gentleness and modesty of his disposition and manners.* 
His wife was a clever, active woman of the proud race of the 
Ogilvies — to her, no doubt, the son owed both his talents and 
his temper, and she herself took the chief pains that were taken 
with her boy's education. He was one of the most precocious 
of striplings — a rare instance of real eminence attained by one 
whose juvenile merits had attracted especial notice and applause; 
and his ambition took shape early — for, though all former bio- 
graphers have represented him as without any views towards the 
south until after he had spent some three years in ‘ walking the 
Parliament House ’ more patemo, it now comes out that this was 
not the fact. Even before he had attended any of the law lec- 
tures in the college — * as soon,’ to use his own words, ‘ as he 
could look about him and compare himself with others’ — he 
came to the conclusion that Edinburgh was too narrow and 
lazy a sphere for him. He had been inflamed (as he told the 
late Earl of Haddington) by what was an eternal theme of 
discourse in the north — the signal elevation of Mansfield — and 
could see no reason why another Scotchman might not follow an 
equally brilliant career in the Law of the greater kingdom. A 
Scotch Judge’s salary was then only 500/, per annum, which may 
afford a tolerable notion of what their bar practice could be 
expected to yield. But the amiable Chcstcrhali was of an old 
Famille de la Rohe; to oscillate between Auld Keckic in term- 
time and the hereditary farmt twenty miles off in the vacation, 
was the utmost limit of his aspirations for himself or for his 
son after him. England was a remote country ; London a vast 
Babylon ; the religion was only a shade belter than pojiery ; the 
law itself semi-barbarous and unsystematic, unworthy (p be held 
in like estimation with a certain grand body of doctrine largely 
derived in a right line from the Pandects. Young Chcstcrhali 
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would bo lost in that measureless terra incognita — at best he 
would be denationalized^ un-Calvinized, and the ancestral pigeon- 
house would hold him no more. The sober laird and advo- 
cate could not endure the thought of such fearful risks and 
woful changes. It happened that Mr. Hume Campbell, who had 
been called to the English bar, but speedily devoted himself to 
politics, was on a visit to his brother Lord Marchmont, to whom 
Chestcrliall usually paid his respects when attending the circuit- 
court on the Border. It occurred to him that he would carry 
Alexander to Marchmont House; he would there gather what men 
of name and experience thought of London as a sphere for the ad- 
ventures of a young immigrant, who had decent enough prospects 
before him, if he would only stick to the old paths. At the same 
time the laird had a high notion of his son’s gifts and acquire- 
ments ; and as he was a comely lad, and not sorely encumbered 
with shyness, it had no doubt been suggested by the fond and 
stirring mother that he might make a favourable impression 
among the great people at Marchmont ; at any rate, the expedition 
could do no harm. It was performed accordingly, but with none 
of the desired results. The aspiring boy, additionally excited 
by champagne and high company, was quite ready to show off 
his knowledge and eloquence, and also to sit in judgment on 
those for whose inspection he had been destined. He perceived, 
or conceived, that Hume Campbell was a shallow personage; 
and the latter, next morning, took the learned laird of Chester- 
hall aside, and told him candidly that his son seemed a smart 
youth, but of flighty, unsubstantial parts ; he would never do for 
the bar anywhere ; if the family were to turn their thoughts to 
the army, he would very willingly use his interest to get them an 
Ensigney in a marching regiment. Father and son returned to 
their peel in dudgeon and discomfiture ; but the son swore to 
himself that he would go to London, and, moreover, that once 
there, he would find means to revenge himself on Mr. Hume 
Campbell ; and he kept his vows. 

It is clear, however, that oflensivc as bis behaviour at March- 
mont may have been, with whatever absurdity of self-complai- 
sance he vay have chattered in the presence of the friend of Pope, 
he was a most extraordinary youlli. At eighteen, as Dugald 
Stewart tells us, he was on habits of constant correspondence 
with Adam Smith ; at twenty be was admitted to the companion- 
ship of the Poker Club — a most select association of senior hon* 
vivants — Smith, flume, Home, Ferguson, Elibank, Robertson, 
Carlyle — the Slite of Edinburgh in Edinburgh’s palmiest season. 
Having devoured in silence bis Berwickshire misadventure, be 
bad signified to bis father bis acquiescence in the plan of the 
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Scotch bar, and devoted himself seriously to the study of the 
civil law — in Lord Campbell’s opinion it was at this time that 
he laid in almost all the stock of real law learnings that he ever 
possessed ; but he had kept the English scheme all the while 
altA mente repostum — and in the spring of 1753, a year before he 
could puss advocate, he requested leave to make a run to London 
by himself, which was granted readily. On this occasion he car- 
ried with him a letter from David Hume, then aged forty, to his 
friend Dr. Clephane, which concluded tlius : — 

• It will be a great obligation both to him and ihe if you give him 
encouragement to see you frequently; and after that, I doubt not nou 
will think that you owe me an obligation — 

Ha in giovenile corpo senile senno. 

But I will say no more of him, lest my letter fall into the same fault 
which may be remarked in his behaviour and conduct in life — the only 
fault which has been remarked in them, — that of promising so much 
that it will be diflicult for him to support it. You w’ill allow that he 
must have been guilty of some error of this kind, when I tell you that 
the man with whose friendship and company 1 have thought myself very 
much favoured, and whom 1 recommend to you as a friend and com- 
panion, is just twenty.’ — vol. vi. p. !!• 

This testimony is sufficient as to his talents and acquirements, 
and it leaves no doubt that he had learned to keep bis petulance 
well in hand. It is possible that the Marchrnont visit may have 
formed a subject of very useful reflection. In London he startled 
some Templars to whom Clephane made him known by his dia- 
lect, which was, it seems, decorated with an outrageous audacity 
of ^High English,’ — but this affectation (one not extinct among 
the Edinburgh jurisconsults) could neither conceal his opulence 
of information nor the brilliancy of his mother-wit. He himself, 
after a little, became aware of the ludicrous pyebaldness of his 
brogue, and that depressed him ; but, on the other hand, he was 
measuring himself with men in some practice at the southern 
bar, and he had the opportunity of witnessing the proceedings 
in their courts, and on tlie whole his courage revived, insomuch 
that he entered himself at Lincoln’s Inn, and had eaten through 
a couple of terms before he left town — resolving to dm the like 
occasionally as he might find opportunity during the remainder of 
his Edinburgh novitiate. Next year he was called to the bar 
there> at the usual age of twenty-one, and he remained in regular 
attendance in the Court of Session for three subsequent years, 
with every symptom of fair promise, until he bad digested perhaps 
half the regulation messes of his Inn in London ; and his father 
being dead, and his motions and a little money at his own disposal, 
it ieemed to him that the time was come for turning bis face in 
* earnest 
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earnest to Uhe finest prospect that any Scotchman ever sees.* 
The incredibly strange scene in the Court of Session, which 
formed ihejinale of his Scotch career, has been slightly sketched 
by several hands. Lord Campbell has been enabled to correct 
some errors in those statements, but we apprehend he has added 
new ones in their place, and we believe he has not laid his finger 
on the real origin of the quarrel which had that most singular 
termination. 

We must observe, first of all, that though Wedderburn had 
not made any conspicuous display before the Scotch bench, 
he had very much distinguished himself in what was then, 
and till lately continued to be, a favourite scene for the oratory 
of young Scotch barristers — namely, the venerable Assembly of the 
Kirk. According to the then fashion with gentlemen of that gown 
he had been * ordained a ruling elder * as soon as he was major, 
and ever since sat in tlie Assembly sis delegate of some town in Fife. 
From the dale of the Union — ever since the Parliament House 
ceased to accommodate a native legislature — this theatre had been 
resorted to by ambitious and not as yet well employed members 
of the Bar — and there they contrasted strikingly enough in appear- 
ance and in style of rhetoric with the w'orthy divines constituting 
the great majority of the conclave. The debates there in 1756 and 
1757 excited within doors and without more interest than almost 
any others in the record. In the former year the subject was the 
proposed excommunication of ‘ M r. David H ume, librarian to 
the Faculty <if Advocates,* on account of his Tissays; in 1757 this 
was followcMl by the ‘overture* for the degradation of ‘ Mr. John 
Home, minister of the Ciospel at Athelstanford,’ for having written 
‘ a sinful stage play called Douglas.^ On both occasions the ultra- 
Calvinists of the Kirk exerted all the zeal of Wodrow and Pc^en 
— and on both, the Moderate party, led with consummate skill by 
Robertson, imxdc as stout a stand as they durst in favour of the 
celebrated culprits — with whom their chief had long lived in 
habits of rom])anionship. But on both occasions the Clerical 
Moderates felt themselves sorely embarrassed — adroit evasions 
and a clever use of points of form were the most they could 
venture — their own reputation for orthodoxy was in serious peril. 
The front of the battle, therefore, was left for the less heavily 
armed troops — the lawyers ; and both for Hume and for Homs 
the most gallant and effective combatant was Wedderburn, His 
speech for Hume was, indeed, a remarkable one — even imper- 
fectly as we have it reported, it seems a masterpiece of irony— it 
must have distilled like oil of vitriol on the Geneva cloak. Wed- 
derburn, who, says our author, ' I hope and believe from sincere 
conviction, and at all events from prudence, would have been 
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very sorry to be supposed to share tbe speculative doubts of 
the individual he defended* — was now just twenty-three years of 
age. He said : — 

* It is wholly unnecessary that I should follow the example of the 
reverend divine who has preceded me, by making any profession of zeal 
for the pure Presbyterian church established in this country. I say 
with him, “Peace be within her walls ! prosperity within her bulwarks !’* 
But, in the first place, let me very respectfully ask whether all who are 
disposed to concur in this vote have read the writings to be con- 
demned ? Am I to believe that the holy presbyters, trusted with the 
care of souls of w'hich they are to give an account, instead of preaching, 
praying, and catechising, have been giving up their days and their 
nights to Mr. Hume's Essays — said to be so poisonous and so pernicious, 
— in neglect of the spiritual good of others, and possibly to the peril of 
their own principles ? But suppose these wicked books to have been 
deliberately read by every member of this assembly, by how many of 
you have they been understood? And arc you to defer coming to a 
decision till you arc all agreed on their meaning, and are all of one 
mind upon the various abstnise questions which they discuss.^ Can 
you all tell us the difference between coincidence and causation ? 
One Essay, very acrimoniously alluded to by the reverend mover of the 
overture, is on “ Liberty and Necessity ;** but some have declared else- 
where that the view's of the essayist thus reprobated are in entire 
harmony with the doctrines of Calvin and Knox on predestination. 
You must have made up your own mind upon them before you call in 
Mr. Hume, — who may be better prepared than it may be convenient 
for some of you, to prove that they are not at variance with the stand- 
ards of the true Presbyterian faith. I would, with all possible respect, 
request you to recollect the procedure in another meeting of intelli- 
gences, with which I would venture to compare this venerable Assembly 
only for eloquence, and a deep theoretical knowledge of divine truth. 
When those casuists, though of more than mortal grasp of thought, 

-«• reason’d high 

Of providence, fore-knowledge, will and fate. 

Fix’d fate, free will, fore-knowledge absolute — 

They found no end, in w'andering mazes lost.” 

The opinions complained of, however erroneous, arc of an abstract and 
metaphysical nature— not exciting the attention of the multitude— not 
influencing life or conduct ; your spiritual censures should be reserved 
for a denial of the divine rignt of presbytery, or practical errors which 
lead to a violation of the ten commandments. Whot advontage do you 
really expect from the course which is proposed ? Is there any chance 
of your convincing Mr. Hume, and of making him cry peccavi f Upon 
his proving contumacious you are resolved to punish, if you cannot 
reform him ; and the awful sentence of the Greater Excommunica- 
tion ” is to be pronounced— by which he is to be excluded from the 
society of all Christians, and to be handed over to the evil one. But 
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this is a sentence which the civil power now refuses to recognise, and 
which will be attended with no temporal consequences. You may wish 
for the good of his soul to burn him as Calvin did Servetus ; but you 
must be aware that, however desirable such a power may appear to the 
Church, you cannot touch a hair of his head, or even compel him against 
his will to do penance on the stool of repentance. Are you sure that 
he may not be so hardened as to laugh at your anathemas, and even to 
rejoice in them, as certainly increasing the circulation of his books ? 
If he is grave and sarcastic, may he not claim the right of private judg- 
ment for wliich your fathers have bled ; and.if you deny it to him, may 
he not call upon you again to keep company with that Lady of Babylon 
whom you hold in such abomination ? But there is one other point. 
I admit your jurisdiction in spiritual matters over all the members of 
your church. But you assert that Mr. Ilumc is not even a Christian. 
Why are you to summon him before you more than any Jew or Ma- 
hometan who may happen to be travelling within your bounds ? Your 
“ libel,” as we lawyers call it, is cx facie inept, irrelevant, and null, 
for it begins by alleging that the defender denies and disbelieves Chris- 
tianity, and then it seeks to proceed against him and to punish him 
as a Cliristian. For these reasons I move, “ that while all the mem- 
bers of the General Assembly have a just abhorrence of any doctrines 
or principles tending to infidelity or to the prejudice of our holy re- 
ligion, yet they drop the overture nnent Mr. David Hume, because it 
would not, in their judgment, minister to edification.” * 

It was these speeches that first gave Wedderburn a general re- 
putation in Scotland. and if he had remained at the Scotch bar 
we can have very little doubt that he must have risen by-and- 
bye to its first honours. But without dwelling longer on such 
speculations, here is Lord CampbclFs edition of his actual exit 
from Edinburgh in July, 1757 : 

* The Dean of Faculty at that time was Mr. Lockhart, afterwards 
Lord Covington, a man of learning, but of a demeanour harsh and over- 
bearing. It hud ever been considered the duty of the chief of the body 
of Advocates, freely elected to preside over them^ to be particularly 
kind and protecting to beginners ; but Lockhart treated all who came 
in contact with him in a manner equally offensive ; though he had been 
engaged in a personal altercation with a gentleman out of court, who 
had threatened to inflict personal chastisement upon him ; and there 
were rome circumstances in his domestic life supposed to render his 
character vulnerable. At last, four junior Advocates, of whom Wedder- 
burn was one, entered into a mutual engagement that he among them 
who first had the opportunity, should resent the arrogance of the Dcan^ 
and publicly insult him.’ — vol. vi. p. 47. 

Now, we know not whence our author derived all these charm- 
ingly minute particulars, but not one of them can be true. The 
universally venerated Robert Dundas of Amiston (father of Lord 
Melville) became Dean of Faculty in 1746, and he held that station 

until 
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until he was made Lord President in 1760. His successor was 
Ferguson of Pitfour, who continued Dean till he became a Judge 
in 1764, and then Covington was elected Dean by the unanimous 
voice of the barristers ; * — a fact utterly destructive of the state- 
ments about his character and manners, with which somebody has 
crammed Lord Campbell. A man of harsh and overbearing de- 
meanour would have had the same chance to be unanimously 
elected Speaker of the House of Commons — a man, whose 
honour hfid received a stain, to be appointed Comiiiander-in-Chief 
of the British army. Within our own remembrance there have 
been several unanimously elected Deans — and what sort of men ? 
Such Whigs as Cranstoun and Jeffrey — such Tories as Hope 
and Robertson. But Covington, as we have said, was never 
Dean until seven years after 1757, when Wedderburn left Scot- 
land. The collision between them must have been strange 
enough in all conscience, but it assumes a totally new and false 
character when represented as arising between the Prseses of the 
Faculty and the representative of a band of young martyrs, sworn 
and pledged to have revenge for his arrogant bearing in that 
capacity. 

They who can now be appealed to for even second-hand 
accounts of the matter are very few indeed — and themselves far 
beyond the Psalmist's ‘ allotted span — it is obvious from the 
style in which Lord Brougham treats it in his Sketch of Lough- 
borough that he had failed to satisfy himself in any degree as to 
details : — but we think the most probable of the floating traditions 
is that which gives a political origin to the quarrel. It was but 
twelve years nfier the fortt/fve. Wedderburn was by descent a 
Whig, and by temper a keen one, though most people attach dif- 
ferent ideas to the name of Lowjhhorongh. Covington, though 
not Dean, was of long standing, and of the very highest celebrity 
in his profession ; the Faculty was never more furiously divided 
in politics, and he, a son of the ablest of the Scotch Jacobites, was 
at the head of the Tory party in the Faculty. In 1/57 he was fifty- 
seven years of age, and had during thirty five years seen Whig 
after Whig lifted over his head without as yet the slightest glimpse 
of the Bench. The elevation of worthy, stupid, old Wcsterhall, in 
1755, to the judicial rank had been one of his latest grievances. 
And, moreover, there was an early occasion of offence as to the son. 
Although as an Episcopalian he took no concern in the squabbles 
of the Kirk, he regarded with abhorrence the infidelity of Hume 
— who also was as yet a Whig — and with disgust the countenance 

See this fact and all these dates in Brunton and Haig, pp. d24, S27, 533— which 
a friend has kindly compared for us with the official Minutes of the Faculty of Adro- 
ostii* 
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shown to Hume by many leading Wliigs, lay and clerical old 
and young — among the rest by such elders in the Kirk as Mr. 
Alexander Wedderburn. In 1753, when Hume was candidate 
for the Faculty Librarianship, we sec by the historian’s letters 
that Covington had been among the most active against him. 

To proceed — on the day of * the opportunity,’ according to our 
author, after some interchange of angry words at the bar of the 
Court of Session, all the fifteen Judges present, the Dean called 
AVedderburn ' a presumptuous boy,’ and. the boy in reply said, 

‘ The learned Dean has employed only vituperation ; I will not 
say that he could have used argument, but if tears could have 
answered* his purpose, no doubt he has them at command.' 
The Dean threatened vengeance. Wedderburn resumed, * My 
liOrds, I care little for what is said by a man who has been 
disgraced in his person and dishonoured in his bed.* Lord 
President Craigic ^ felt the flesh creep on his bones * — but at 
last — 

‘ His lordship declared in a firm tone, that ^‘this was language un- 
becoming an advocate and unbecoming a gentleman.” Wedderburn, 
now in a state of such excitement as to have lost all sense of decorum 
and propriety, eAclaimed that ” his lordship had suid as a judge what 
he could not justify as a gentleman.” The President appealed to his 
brethren as to what was fit to be done, — w'ho unanimously resolved that 
Mr. AV''edderbufn should retract his words and make an humble apology, 
on pain of deprivation. All of a sudden, AVedderburn seemed to have 
subdued his passion, and put on an air of deliberate coolness, — when, 
instead of the expected retraction and apology, he stripped off his gown, 
and holding it in his hands before the judges, he said, My Lords, 1 
neither retract nor apologise^ but I wnll save you the trouble of depri^ 
ration; there is my gown, and I will never wear it more ; — virtute me 
involvo.^* lie then coolly laid his gown upon the bar, made a low bow 
to the judges, and before they had recovered from their amazement, he 
left tlie court, — wliich he never again entered. That very night he set 
off to London.’ — vol. vi. pp. 47, 48. 

AA’^e repeat that we hardly believe one syllable of Lord Camp- 
bell's details ; some of them, and all the most important ones, we 
have proved to be absurd inventions. We cannot believe that 
any gentleman, however 'excited,' ever could have made that 
allusion to a delicate domestic misfortune, even if there had been 
every ground for believing it to have occurred ; but that the 
scene was a sufficiently strong one there can be no doubt It 
must have been such truly to have caused a sensation in that 
quarter. Be it remembered that only fifty years before 1757, 
Sir Alexander Ogilvie and the famous Lord Belhaven were tried 
and punished for ' beating each other in the Parliament-House, 
while the Parliament was sitting;’ nay, that as late as 1715, the 
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Earl of Hay with his own hands separated, when ' in corporeal 
tussle* within the same venerable walls, the chief criminal judge 
of Scotland (Lord Justice Clerk Cockburn) and the chief law- 
officer of the crown (Lord- Advocate Sir D. Dalrymple) ! * We 
may add, that even within the last five-and- twenty years, at a 
sitting of the Second Division of the Court of Session, such words 
passed between one of the Judges on the bench. Lord Glenlce, 
and the celebrated John Clerk (afterwards Lord Eldin), at the 
bar, that the Court was instantly called on by the Lord Advocate 
Maconochie (since Lord Meadowbank) to take such measures as 
would prevent a duel between those highly reverend sexagenarians 
—two, certainly, of the most accomplished gentlemen, hs well as 
lawyers, of their time ! 

It is amusing to notice how 'the whirligig of time* works. In 
some three years after 1757, the Earl of Bute is Secretary of 
State, and Toryism is looking up. In three years more Home, 
no longer the Reverend, is private secretary to Bute, and a 
vehement Tory, of course ; and young Wedderburn, introduced 
by John Home to Lord Bute, is ‘ by his influence returned to 
the House of Commons for the Rothesay burghs.’ Three jears 
more, and David Hume has published his History, in writing 
which he had become a Tory — and he too has been introduced 
to Bute by Home, and, in place of being Librarian to the 
Edinburgh Advocates with 50/. a-year, behold him secretary 
to the ambassador at Paris with 1000/. — and all the great world 
at his feet — while his friend Wedderburn sits within the bar of 
the Court of Chancery in a silk gown, 'then a high distinc- 
tion,* and, as a member of Parliament, nominee and unflinching 
gladiator of the Scottish Tory Premier, has been of conse- 
quence enough to be victimized in some of Churchill’s best 
verses : — 

‘ To mischief trained e’en from his mother’s womb, 

Grown <*ld in fraud, though yet in manhood’s bloom ; 

Adopting arts by which guy villains rise 

And reach the heights which honest men despise ; 

Mute at the bar, and in the senate loud, 

Dull ’mongst the dullest, proudest of the proud— 

A pert prim prater of the Northern race, 

Guilt in his heart and famine in his face.’ 

Soon no satirist would have spoken of him as • mute at the 
bar’ — he waxes louder and louder in the senate. After the 
downfall of Bute and his feeble successors, another ' change comes 
o’er the spirit of his dream;’ he is a flaming patriot, is loud as 
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Stentor for * Wilkes and Liberty/ Joses his seat in consequence, 
is a hero of public meetings, is put into the House again by 
the most munificent of clients, Clive — * is pitted against Lord 
North,’ makes great speeches in favour of the liberty of the press 
and of Burke’s resolutions for concluding the American war. 
But North takes root — and in 1770 there are such symptoms of a 
new vacillation that Junius says, * As for Wedderburn^ there is 
something about him which even treachery cannot trust.' In 177L 
to quote our author's margin, * Wedderburn is at St. Helens.-— 
His strong desire to go over. — Lord Chatham tries to keep him 
true to Opposition. — Lord Chatham solicits an interview with him 
[which Wedderburn evades] . —Wedderburn rats, and is made 
Solicitor-General’ — there prevailing a rumour (however erro- 
neous) that, in his acquisition of Wedderburn, Lord North bad 
in fact bought Junius himself. Now— 

‘ Lord North was seated between his Attorney and Solicitor General, 
ihagis pares quam similes; and the Minister might indulge in a short 
slumber, while he was upholden on either hand by the maje^tic sense of 
Thurlow and the skilful eloquence of Wedderburn.’ — Gibbon. 

^ The Minister sat secure between his two brazen pillars, Jachin and 
Boaz, to guard the Treasury Bench.’ — Horne Tooke. 

In passing we must not omit, that in a year or two afterwards 
old Covington at last mounted the Scotch bench — anno aetat. 75 ; 
and that nobody doubted but this tardy preferment of the aged 
Tory — in itself a very indefensible job, for the man was really 
superannuated in his mind — proceeded solely from the urgent 
and repentant intercession of that twice-converted and for the 
time ardent Tory, Lord North’s Solicitor-General. 

AVc now behold Wedderburn in the very highest ranks of 
parliamentary orators — we have the grand scene of his philippic 
against Franklin before the Privy Council — his step to the At- 
torney-Generalship (1778) ; — Mr. Attorney’s great speech against 
Burke’s renewed plan of conciliation — his warlike eloquence 
after the surrender at Sarratoga — a scries of splendid speeches in 
favour of the vigorous prosecution of the American war. He also 
made a keenly telling speech in defence of North, when attacked 
about Ireland by Fox — Mr. Attorney sternly denouncing the Whig 
opposition for attempting to defy the Crown by ' a Combination of 
Aristocratic Families.’ But this was the last speech that consum- 
mate rhetorician ever made in the House of Commons. By that 
time (Dec. 1779) North’s majority was dwindling — * he began to 
long for the Bench* — and, by-and-byc, a lucky resignation vacating 
the chiefship of the Common Pleas, he obtains that dignified 
cushion ; and moreover, walks into the House of Peers as Baron 
Loughborough of Loughborough (June, 1780). 
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His Lordship is for the present satisfied. Things getting worse 
ud worse with Lord North — and Thurlow, at any rate^ being in 
possession of the Great Seal — Lord Loughborough has too just 
a sense of what becomes a high judicial station not to abstain 
from politics during the remainder of North’s administration. 

* Great surprise and disappointment were caused by the line which he 
took. It was supposed that he had been made a peer expressly for the 
purpose of strenuously supporting the falling government against the 
attacks of Shelburne, Rockingham, and Camden. His assistance was 
much wanted. Wedderbum in the House of Commons had shone in 
the very first rank of orators. For the last two years he had borne the 
whole brunt of the Opposition, and had proved that with a better cause 
he would have been a match for Dunning, Burke, or Fox. Become 
Lord Loughborough, and transferred to the House of Peers, it was 
thought that as a debater he would be equally active, and apparently 
more brilliant, like the moon among the lesser lights.* — vol. vi. p. 156. 

He is vexed at the little business in the Common Pleas, and 
(like other Chiefs before and since) shows dexterity in spinning 
out cases, so as to make a show of work (vol. vi. p. 147); but 
on the whole his leisure is a gay and festive one. He has married 
a rich wife, who brought him house and land in Yorkshire : he 
had previously been presented with’ a beautiful villa in Surrey by 
the oriental gratitude of Clive. At these seats he entertains great 
folks of all parties in a princely style. When in town, he fre- 
quents the clubs in St. James’s-street, and is popularly suspected 
of occasional play in company with Fox and others of the ' Aris- 
tocratic Combination.’ 

During the lost struggles of North, the ' cold Serpent’s tongue ’ 
—(that phrase was Mansfield’s) — continued to be ' in the senate 
mute.’ During Rockingham’s ministry he was kept in anxious 
hesitation. Thurlow s abidance on the woolsack had surprised 
and tormented him : from that time these former friends and col- 
leagues eyed each other with jealous bitterness — and the feeling 
grew more and more plain to close observers, until their hostility 
was declared — but for a season the fear of offending the King, 
Thurlow’s strenuous patron, was a powerful restraint on the venom 
of the tortuous rival. Lord Rockingham’s death revealed internal 
dissension in the party that had overthrown North: Fox pro- 
claimed hatred and contempt for the succeeding Premier, the 
* undermincr ’ Shelburne — and Loughborough was in his clement 
when nursing privately the scheme for ousting Shelburne (and, 
of coarse, Thurlow too), by a coalition between the Tory ex- 
Minister North and the Rockingham section of the Whigs, now 
called Foxites, As soon as this unholy league was matured, there 
was no vigour left in the judicial scruples, and the serpentine crest 
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glittered topmost in the fray. The ‘ Coalition ’ were victorious— 
Shelburne fell, and Thurlow fell also — but the King could not 
at once make up his mind to a new keeper of his conscience-^ 
so the Seal was put into commission, and our Chief Justice was 
forced to be contented with being first of the Commissioners, 
presiding in the Court of Chancery as well as in the Common 
Pleas, but with the full patronage of the Seal, and the confidence 
of a Cabinet in which he could not command a place. 

As everyone knows, the Coalition government was, by degrees, 
purified of almost all the Tory elements originally in its composi- 
tion, — and altogether lasted but eight months ; when the young Pitt 
became Minister, and Thurlow resumed the woolsack. Lough- 
borough, once more merely Chief Justice, continued his connection 
with the Foxites : he became their real if not their acknowledged 
leader in the Upper House, where he was the most efTeclive sup- 
porter of their views both as to Parliamentary Reform and Catholic 
K mancipation. There was no hope now of ejecting Thurlow 
except by the totjil destruction of Pitt’s power, and as he evidently 
grew every day in favour with the King as well as the nation at 
large, that consummation seemed at a melancholy distance. Fox 
himself despaired and retired to Italy. But suddenly the King’s 
illness (1788) came to revive the hearts of the ' Aristocratic Com- 
bination.’ Though some recent publications had given the world 
a much clearer notion of the intrigues of the ensuing crisis, l/)rd 
Campbell justly congratulates himself on having found means to 
afford us still additional illustration. He has produced here 
several most curious papers from the repositories of Lough- 
borough's representative, the Earl of Rosslyn — and, among the 
rest, two or three which, whether the Earl had or had not coMi- 
dered their tenour, leave very ugly blots on his astute predeces- 
sor’s reputation. 

In the first place, these documents establish clearly that Eldon 
had been deceived by Thurlow, Eldon, in his * Anecdote Book/ 
alludes to the report that Thurlow, during the progress of the 
Regency Bill, carried on ‘ secretly from the rest of the King’s 
friends a negotiation with the Prince’s party for the purpose of 
continuing himself on the woolsack under their expected ministry ;’ 
adding, that he, Eldon, ' at that time was honoured with Thur- 
low’s intimacy — was present every day at the conversations be- 
tween Thurlow and the other King’s friends — and docs not believe 
there was a word of truth in that report.* Now, among these 
Rosslyn papers there is a letter from Fox to Loughborough, in 
which he says, 

*Mt dear Lord— I am so perfectly ashamed of the letter I am 
writing, that I scarcely know how to begin— but my knowledge of your 
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way of thinking, and the perfect and unreserved fieedom with which we 
have always conversed together, gives me some courage, and induces me, 
without any further preface, to state to you the difficulties under which 
1 feel myself. 

< When 1 first came over [from Italy], I found a very general anxiety 
among all our friends, and in the l^rince still more than others, to have 
the Cliaiicellor make a part of our new Adjninistration, and (excepting 
•only the D. of Portland) they all seemed to carry their wishes so far as to 
think his friendship worth buying, even at the expense of the Great Seal. 
This idea seemed so strange tg me, considering the obligations we arc 
all under to you, and so unpleasant to those feelings of personal fnend- 
ship which 1 am sure you do not. consider as mere professions from roe 
to you, that 1 took all sorts of means to discourage it, and have actually 
prevented the Prince, though with some difficulty, from saying anything 
to Thurlow which might commit him, and to prevent the possibility of 
it, I obtained from him the message which I delivered to you, Wednes- 
day night, from his Royal Highness. The difficulties which have arisen 
within these few days, and which to ^many seem inqreasing, luive Itad 
the effect of increasing the anxiety of our friends for Thurlow’s support ; 
and they seem all to be persuaded that the Great Seal would gain him, 
and nothing else. You know enough of the nature of our party to know 
how rapidly notions are sometimes propagated among them, and how 
very difficult it often is for us, who ought to lead, not to be led by them. 
Under these circumstances I must own (and I am certain you will ap- 
prove my freedom in owning it, whatever you may think of my weak- 
ness) that I wish to have it in my power to offer Lord Thurlow the 
Great Seal, not from my ow'n opinion of the advantages like to accrue 
from such an offer, but from the dread I have if things turn out in any 
respect ill, of having the miscarriage imputed to my obstinacy. The 
invidious point of view in which you would stand yourself in such an 
ev|pt, rather adds to my anxiety ; for although they all know the hand- 
some offers you have made, and therefore that the whole blame ought 

^ to lie on me alone who refused them, yet it is not pleasant to be 
1 upon as a person whose pretensions, liowever just, have stood in 
the way of the success of a party. I have related to you most freely 
the difficulties of my situation, and I should really take it ill if you 
answered me but with the most unreserved freedom. If you can call 
here it would he best ; but if you cannot, pray let me have a line, though 
I know your answer ; and the more certain I am of it the mure I feel 
ashamed of this letter. 1 really feel myself unhinged to a great degree, 
and till I see you, which I hope will be soon, or hear from you, shall 
feel very unpleasantly. I feel the part l am acting to be contrary to 
every principle of conduct I ever laid down for myself, and that 1 can 
bring myself to act it at all 1 strongly suspect to be more owing to my 
weakness than my judgment. — I am, with the sincerest friendship, my 
dear Lord, yours ever,-— C. J. Fox.' 

* St. James^s-street, Saturday morning.’ 

The Chief Justice, on receipt of this performance (vi. 199), 
fiddressed a long and fierce enough letter to one of bis most active 
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colleagues in the original ;ntrjgu4« Sheijdftn, whMh Caipp- 
bcll gives in the Life ofi'l^urlinr. WecQntenioai««|viai^ lua 
formal answer te Mr. Fox < 

* Mr DBARtSiR — wilt franklg eoi^ss to you that thiN mOWiAw 
pears to me a dfrong in)dficatidit« of W^alcness, and I am aeclhrei|1if^ 
will not be generally felt aa nqip^i as il: is known. This jaflr6n||a aiddir 
tional reason why, even on motivds.iof prudence, f should) acqui^M 

It, which f do, I assure you, witlf6ut the smallest interruption of thoae' 
sentiments of irienddhip and confidence with r^spetot to youjor tha Du&a 
of P., which will ever remain in my heart.^I ever am, tny dtfar Sitf 
yours, — Loughborough.* ' j * 

These most characteristic productions settle thp Eldonisgoik. 
point ; but the part of the intrigue prior to Fox’s i’etuni frplii: 
Italy receives even more unexpected illuminatioji. A report^ K 
inubt be remembered, had got abroad that when first the Whig# 
despaired of the King’s recovery, Loughborough not only was 
strenuous in his doctrine that the Prince was entitled to take 
the full powers of the Crown, but suggested to his Royal High- 
ness that the true plan would be to do so at once by his own ael^ 
— by Proclamation — without waiting for any parliamentary con- 
sultation or invitation upon the subject. In the House of Peem 
on December 3, 178S, Lord Camden alluded to this portentoua 
ruinoui, and, as Lord Campbell expresses it, ' Loughborough 
thought himself justified in disclaiming the arbitrary advice/ The, 
Chief Justice spoke thus: — 

^ I maintain that by the constitution of England the regency is not 
elective, but depends on hereditary right ; and the heir apparent is 
entitled, during the interruption of the personal exercise of the royal 
authority by his Majesty’s illness, to assume the reins of government* 
When I niake this observation, lam rerg far from meaning to iniimata 
that the Prince of Wales can violently do so without t^e privity ^ 
the two Houses of Parliament; but I do solemnly maintain, that llmr 
the authentic notification to him by the two Houses of ParluOnen^lElj^ 
King’s unfortunate incapacity, he is of right to be invested with tn# 
crcise of the royal authority.*— vol. vi, pp, 203, 2(14.*' 

Now the Rosbiyn papers >igld a long letter from Loughliorongh 
to the Prince's private secretpijt Mr. Pay nc, who was a# ittiiio 
their go between, and i^occur these sentences— 

* No precedent can be found- except one little knawn, fiad in times 
where both the frame of the goverumeut and!' the mnnneiB of the age, 
were so little similar to whqt they now are, that it^WDuU be of no autho- 
rity. In a case, therefore, supposed td be niw, men would be for a 
moment uncertain by whaft rule they wert to be guided, and upon a 
Buiiposition of an ambiguoils state of the disorder^ great industry would 
be used to prolong the state* of suspense. SwiTy 'appearance of favour- 
able intervals would be magnified, and the apprehension of a change 
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would be studiously excited to prevent the public opinion from attaching 
itself to the apparent acting power. To oppose this, great spirit and 
steadiness would be necessary ; but I have no doubt that the only mea- 
sure would be, to cLSsert that authority which no other person has a right 
to assume, and which, with a united royal family, no opposition would 
be able to thwart.*^ — voL vi. pp. 193, 194. 

This is pretty distinct — but it is followed by a memorandum 
written in pencil by the hand of Loughborough, and which (Lord 
Cam})bell has been informed) was read by himself to the Prince 
of Wales at a secret interview in Windsor — and here the lan- 
guage seems even less susceptible of misinterpretation : — 

^ Upon the supposition of a state of disorder without prospect of reco- 
very or of a speedy extinction, the principle of the P.’s conduct is per- 
fectly clear. The administration of government devolves to him of 
right. He is bound by every duty to assume it, and his character would 
be lessened in tlic public estimation if he took it on any other ground 
but right, or on any sort of com pi om is e. The authoiity of Parliament, 
as the great council of the' nation, would be interposed, not to coufcT, 
but to declare the right. The mode of proceeding which occurs to m> 
mind is, that in a very short time H. R. II. should signify his intention 
to act by directing a meeting of the Privy Couneily where he should de- 
clare his intension to take upon himself the care of the State, and should 
at the same time signify his desire to have the advice of Parliament, and 
order it by a Proclamation to mget early for despatch of business. 
That done, he should direct the several Ministers to attend him with the 
pubhc business of their offices. 

‘ It ii of vast importance in the outset, that he should appear to act 
entirely of himself, and iu the conftircnccs he must necessarily have, not 
to consult, but to listen and direct. 

* Though the measure of assembling the Council should nor he con^ 
suited ujHmy hut decided in his own hreasfy it ought to be comm'iiniratcil 
to a few persons who may he trusted, a short time before it takes place ; 
a^itwill deserve consideration whether it might or not be expedient rcri/ 
J^tssdily after this measure^ in order to mark distinctly the assumption 
of government, to such persons — at least in one or two instances 

—to be added to what is called the (’abinet, as he thinks propci. Jly 
making a determinaiiqn to act of himself and by cautiously avoiding to 
raise strong fear or strong hope, but keeping men’s minds in expectation 
of what may arise out of his Reserve, and in a persuasiun oT his gencisil 
candour, be will find all men equally obsefvan! of him.* — vol. vi. p. 195. 

Ijiril Campbell produces, also, the first letter that Fox wrote Xn 
jL^^bborough^onbis arrival from Italy, which can leave no doubt 
on bearing what Loughborough had suggested. Fox instantly 
SjUpIared that advice inadmissible. This is important— for even 
TCord Brougham seems not to have believed that Loughborough s 
idicme (wh:ttever it might Lave been) was ever mode known at all 
to any of the Whig leaders. There remains the pinching question 
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whether the memorandum in pencil and the reply to Catnden 
can be reconciled, so as to acquit Loughborough of having so- 
lemnly disclaimed the fact of his ever having given * the arbitrary 
advice.’ We think the reader will agree with us that if any escape 
be left, it is by a very narrow loophole. Perhaps so dexterous 
an artist in language never stood more awkwardly committed. 

The sequel is no new story. Tburlow, on getting a private 
hi/it of the first real symptoms of recovery in the King, abruptly 
withdrew from his correspondence with' the Foxites. Lough- 
borough, unaware of the sources of Thurlow’s new movement, 
was re-animated ; Fox wr6te joyfully ^hat the embarrassment 
was now got rid of — that the Chief Justice should be Chancellor 
quamp7*imum. But while, as Lord Campbell says, he was draw- 
ing uji lists of secretaries, and luxuriating in the great vision of 
the emblazoned bag, the recovery declared itself, and the crockery 
of Alnaschar was in bits. 

Loughborough continued a steady Foxite, and on a most con- 
fidential footing at Carlton flouse, until the npxt grand crisis in 
our political history ; but we shall not pursue the subsequent de- 
tails. His share in the private communications between Burke^ 
the Duke of Portland, and other old Whu/s, on the one side, and 
Mr. Pitt on tlie other, had already been well developed in the 
Malmesbury Correspondence ; and the other political matters in 
which he was concerned have all been recently before us in that 
work and the Lives of Eldon and Sidmouth. The student has, in 
short, little to learn about Loughborough’s ultimate attainment of 
the grand object of his ambition, in January, 1793 — or the cir- 
cumstances which embittered his tenure of the woolsack^^ir even 
the melancholy complication of distrusts that brought it to a close 
^in the spring of 180i. 

There is, indeed, one paper in this book (new to us) wbich wtU 
reward study in reference to the simultaneous dismissal of • Mr* 
Pitt and Loughborough in 1801 -it is a Vindication of his Con* 
ductj drawn up some time afterwards by the ex -Chancellor, and 
by him communicated, with that title, to several of his friends. 
This is a cprious paper certainly, but. far too long to be copied by 
us, and one of which, any abridgment would be valueless, foi* 
everything depends in all such cases on. the ipsis^ma verba^ and 
these are the verba of * the wary Wedderburn.* On the whole it 
is painful to read. It exhibits tbe deep conscioulness that he lay 
under grave suspicions, and witb all his exquisite att he leaves 
the suspicion heightened that there had been some shuffling on 
his part — some very questionably rdticence in respect of messages 
and documents meant by Pitt to be conveyed ttf thy King by the 
Chancellor. With respect to the more important points in the 
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tranapaction, the paper leaves all exactly as it seemed to stand on 
closil^ the^ Liie of Sidmouth. Loughboroug'b, for example, 
clearlji; denies that Lord Castlereagb ever had any sort of au- 
thority to hold out Emancipation as a measure likely to be 
recommended upon the ratification of the union with Ireland ; 
and asserts his belief that Lord Castlereagb acted precisely on 
his instrbotions, and in treating with the Irish Romanists made 
offer of no concessions whatever on church matters, except iiua 
better arrangement as to the payment of tithes and a pecuniwy 
provision lor the priests — *to neither of which the King ever made 
any objection* It is to be observed that Lord Camj)bcll, who 
* declmes the invidious Ik^sk of commenting upon this document,* 
has given it without any date, and the exact time might have been 
of ^reat use in its application. We should be curious to know 
whether there is nothing to illustrate the reception and effect of 
this Vindication among the MS. treasures — rich indeed they 
iniisf be — of Mclnlle Castle ! 

Loughborough’s indirectness in the 
mosing period of Pitt's fiist government, we have no doubt that 
cause of his fall was George III.’s distrust of his in- 
tegritpf generally. He had ratted too often and on too many 
questions* He had been pro-American and anti-American — 
|iro«reformer and anti-reformer — admirer of the French revolu- 
tion and vilifier of it — a pro-Catholic and an anti-Catholic by 
turns; — he had wheeled right about twice over upon almost every- 
Jhing— and it is hard for any man to obtain entire credit for 
honesty, when be walks about in the world's great masejuerade 
with .thCf label of so many tergiversations. But, moreover, he 
vas^ well stricken in years; bis administration of the proper 
li^mess of the Chancery, though respectable, had not been eiiii- 
1 )Wtly distinguished; he had not invested his judicial character* 
BXjy overawing idea. To displace him was not like removing 
i** Hisrowickc— and it was to make w'ay for an Eldon. 

. On retirement he received a pension of 4000/. a-year, and as 
h^^had no children, the earldom of Rosslyn was granted to him 
%ith remainder to his sister’s son. Sir James St. Clair Erskine. 
ca^et of the family of Alar, and representative, through a 
of the 'Barons bold* who sleep in the chapel of 
jrp. B,ut for this connexion it is not likely that Lough - 
would have chosen a tide from a Scotch locality. Soon 
^|er his father’s death he sold Chestcrhall, — 'cnough/as Edic 
gar the auld man turn in his coffin.’ He 
never visif^ his native country since he shook her dust 
TOdtoff his fefi in lt57^ There never was anything Scotch in 
iisi^pfect— his, figure was rather short, but his features, though 
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not strictly regular, were delicate — the nose aquilipc— tbe^^,jjpyei| 
(we quote the words of one who well remeinbcr9^ him on^tl^e 
woolsack) ‘ deep set, and in general darkly tranquil, now 
and then of an unbearable brightness — like bunniig Brass:* 
the contour and complexion oval' and Italian. He might have 
made a good study for a General of the Jesuits. ^ He* early 
overcame most perfectly his northern dialect and accent^ arid we 
can well believe that during several winters his chief study' had 
l^n Garrick. No more finished elocutionist ever appeared in 
j^rliament. It is said by Lord Brougham that in his latter ^ars, 
when strength was oozing away at all points, the original jUoric 
began to be again perceptible ; but thj^ is stoutly denied by a 
surviving niece, who lived in his house. The changes in his 
temper, or at least his demeanour, appear to have been almosi ' 
as remarkable as those he went through in his political capa^ty* 
The violence and presumption of his younger days had dis^ji^ 
peared before he reached any prominent position here — Be was, 
the blandest of Chancellors, the most courteous of genlTeipe^. 
His bearing was as noble ns that of any man bom to the hipest 
hereditary station — and amidst all the vicissitudes of a busy career 
he maintained scholar-like tastes — such as might entitle bim to 
share the better social hours of a Fo.v. 1 1 is creditieible to hink ^ 
that in a very angry time he overlooked all party feelings itt 
behalf of the struggling Mackintosh. Both Lord Brougham an4 
Lord Campbell say expressly that the English law^y^rs as a body 
were prbud of having a man of such accomplishments at theitp 
head. f 

We do not pretend to have any deep reverence for this Chan- 
cellor ; but, after all, there is something to be said for him in 
those of his political turns which his biographer regards as the 
most lamentable. As to one of them, indeed. Lord Campbim. 
admits frankly that it was made in company with many 
the most spotless honour — Portland, Spencer, &c., &c. — and ! 

the brightest and loftiest genius of the time — Burke; and'iii'fh^ 
presence of such names he is mi>dest enough to cbnfine his wratli 
to Ixiughborough, whom he assumes to have beep, unlike^ ti^ 
others, insincere. However, it must be owned that even l/ohgb^ 
borough might express warm approbation of the French 
tioii in its early period, and yet denounce it os the most 
of iniquities when it had reached' a fuller development, wicliolit 
ex facie meviim^ Lord Cam pbell’s severity. In the othdr'^ei' 
the Catholic question, there is also a point of some consedueiic^ 
that may be taken in his favour. When he advocated the Eman^ 
cipation principle Ireland was a separate kitigdcfm; with hir qwn 
legislature and her own established churchi , member of tHj, 
English House of Commons might then consider the safety^bf Ih^ 
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Protestant establishment in Ireland as a secondary question, and 
yet take a very different view when the Union was on the carpet 
— *«till more after the Union was a fact. Lord Loughborough^ s 
opposition to the Catholic claims was grounded^ primarily, on the 
danger to the Church of England — secondly, on the fixedness 
of the King’s conscientious objections to the measure. This 
latter point was not within his sphere until he was Chancellor. 
From the time when he as Chancellor was first consulted on the 
subject, the Union was in contemplation also, and in every 
liberation on the general case it was assumed, as the clearest 
result of all the preliminary inquiries, that the union of the 
kingdoms could never be effected unless the Irish Protestants 
were to be tranquillized ^y the inclusion in the Act itself of the 
complete union and incorporation of the t\lro established churches. 
Before Mr. Pitt’s first government was imperilled by the 
Catholic question, that incorporation had been solemnly ernn- 
pleted. Loughborough always argued that Catholic Emancipa- 
tion must by-and-bye destroy the Irish Establishment, and that 
after a Union of Church and State that Establishment could not 
be destroyed without the gravest ultimate peril to the Church in 
England itself. And it is perhaps even now too soon to assume 
that the Chancellor’s view was erroneous. 

To conclude — the Earl of Rosslyn did nothing to protract the 
consideration of Lord Loughborough. He spent much of his 
time at a villa which he rented near Windsor, in the sole view, 
according to both L/ird Brougham and Lord Campbell, of 
keeping himself before the royal eye, and greatly delighting in 
occasional admissions to the Castle, which inferred, however, no 
abatement of the royal prejudice. At the age of seventy-two 
the forgotten Earl died — January 1, I80o — and the present bio- 
grapher tells, as if he believed it, that on hearing he was gone 
King George, w*ho was shaving himself, observed, * Then he has 
not left a greater knave behind him in my dominions ’ — with the 
addition that when Thurlow heard of this gracious saying he 
muttered, ' I perreive'that his Majesty is at present sane.’ Lord 
Brougham says that his stock of law was extremely slender, and 
Lord Campbell seems to adopt this view pretty nearly. We 
suppose he was of Talleyrand’s opinion, that ' no wise man will 
ever do for himself what he can get another to do for him,* It 
seems certain that both at the bar and on the bench he cohtrived 
to make uncommonly liberal use of the endowments and industry 
of obscurer persons. Both his recent critics fully admit his sur- 
passing emtnence both as an advocate and in parliamentaiy debate. • 
ChameUhr our present author kindly observes that he was 
j^Jeast free ftotn faulu and follies tiwt have made others in that 
itatio^ odious or ridiculous/ He discredits the popular notion 
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of his infidelity, with some story of his having been converted 
in his last years by reading ‘ Burgh on the Divinity,’ which book, 
he says, might have benetited a heretic, but ' would never have 
been prescribed for a disciple of Hume.’ This story is in Mr. 
Wilberforce’s very gossiping cori^espondence, where no one 
could expect to find a man of Loughborough’s stamp considered 
as having much claim to the name of a Christian. In his private 
morals he was unimpeached: this irregular enough ‘Beauty* 
a|||kds Lord Campbell no pretext for an O vidian chapter. We 
a^^nly told that he was the decorous husband of two rich and 
barren wives. 

In his mode of living he was generous and magnificent ; with 
him the grandeur of the Cancellarian pomp and circumstance 
seems to have ceased and determined. The regal dignity of the 
two coaches was too costly for Lord or Lady Eldon’s calculations ; 
and the judicial dinners of the old regime, after dwindling into 
breakfasts, are now, as we understand, only shadowed by bows. 
Lord Campbell seems to dwell regretfully on the stately hospi* 
talities of Loughborough ; and for the rest, though ‘ surren- 
dering him to severe censure as a jiolitician,’ the biographer says, 
‘ It will be found that he not only uniformly conformed to the 
manners and rules supposed to distinguish a fferitlenian, but that 
in his changes of party he was never guilty of private treachery, 
and never attempted to traduce those he had deserted.’ There 
are two or three more drops of sweetness at the bottom of the 
flask: ‘ Although 'his occupations after his fall were not very 
dignified, perhaps he was as harmlessly employed in trying at 
Windsor to cultivate the personal favour of the old King, as if 
he had gone into hot opposition, or had coquetted with all parties 
in the House of Lords in the vain hope of recovering his office.’ 

We have perhaps dwelt too long on Loughborough — but that 
case is the one in which Lord Campbell has added most to thp 
pre\'ious stock of biographical details, and also in which he has 
made his most valuable contribution to our national history. 
Neither of the remaining essays claims any historical importance 
and the longer one of tlie two, by much the longest in the whole 
work, has really added almost nothing to our materials for estima- 
ting Lord Eldon. 

The Life of Erskine has a great deal of novelty, ancj very inte- 
resting hovelty, in its personal anecdotes ; for the family appear to 
have been exceedingly liberal in the communication of letters ; 
and Lord Campbell could draw largely oil the floating anec- 
dotes of Whig and legal society — above all, on bis own recol- 
lections of the rich and terse table-talk of his father-indaw, 
Lr>rd Abinger. But he has only filled up the outline of J^ord 
Brougham; and we could not hope to offer any abridgment 
of the story that would be acceptable after that masterly Sketch. 
*• Lord 
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Lord Campbcir^ Lives of ihe Chancellai^s — 

^Lord Campbell has executed his task con amore — with a ke'ener 
di^tight^ probably, than any other article in the collection. The 
.Scotchman who, though of noble hirth, to which hj9 himself always 
> attached the highest importance^ owed his stttctiss as pdrcIy4o 
his own talents and energies as any poor parson's 6t attortley’s son 
among his predecessors — the illustrious advocate, ^ the greatest 
m^ter of forensic eloquence that Britain ever produced ’ — was 
also without spot or blemish as a Whig. His career could notJm 
studi^ without the liveliest curiosity, or commented on wit^H^ 
overflowing enthusiasm. His failure both in Parliament ahe^n 
the Woolsack was too notorious not to be admitted ; and it was 
the samp as to all the vanities, imprudences, and whimsical 
vagaries of his life and conversation. The character was trans- 
parent — and with whatever pain and wonder certain specks must 
bp contemplated, it was as a whole a very loveable character. 
The tiiskf for one who must have lived much in the same society 
with Lfird Erskine*s sur\’iving family, could not be altogether an 
easy one: but the author has acquitted himself with $kill. Per- 
he evades some of the most difficult steps — passi dolorost — 
by a rather too bold affectation of ignorance. Let this pass. 
We cannot, bear to dwell with any harshness of thought on the 
frank, chivigdrous, kindhearted Erskine. 

The most valuable novelties respect the early struggles with 
poverty. Perhaps the highest-born man in the whole series of 
Chancellors, we question if any one among them bad that mis- 
chief to contend with in more humiliating and tormenting ex- 
tremity. His father, the Earl, never had more than 200/. a-iyear 
from his deeply encumbered estate. To support himself,' his 
lac^, and bis eldest son in the most frugal decency, and l»ducate 
the second son, Henry, for the Edinburgh bar, complptely ‘ cx- 
bftusted bis means. Thomas from childhood delighted in bis 
.Jbqok: he would fain have been sent to college, and, like Henrv, 
followed some learned profession in his native kingdom*— but there 
, was no money to 4 )ay even the very modest charges of a Scotch 
university. \ Most tenderly feeling for his parents' difRcultics, he 
soggestpd the army — but they had no interest, and could not buy a 
pair of colours ; therefore, though with a particular dislike to the 
he became a midshipman — find by and bye bis delightful tem- 
peragient, reconciled itself to every circum|tancc of that qsistence 
iti those rough days — except only the idleness in which most of it 
was wsM^. He resumed his reading — spent every spare six- 
, pence at ,^the bookstalls of seapprU — by degrees made himself a 
English jBellcs Lettres. When the old JEhrl all Inst 
lIpKip the ^richest odour of Lady-Huntingdonisin, he revived a 
na hU patrimony, aqcf he spent every shilling of it in 
?tbe purchase of an ensighey— for he had still been hank^g hftcr 
tliai, as he thought, less irksome and confined course of service. 
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J)ut lie W 2 IS as iMOT as an ensign could be — and there was a very 
slight chance of promotion for him. He might havo crept by 
slow steps to airnmand a batltalion when his hair was ^ey. 
Luckily he had the gay audacity to fall in love with and es^use 
instantly a garrison-town beauty, who had not a farthing, but 
well deserved to be the heroine of a romance, with a genius 
for its hero. Then indeed his poverty became a serious' mattier. 
His fond young wife brought higi child after child in the bart|tok- 

* nn. Pie literally could hardly feed and clothe theOi— his 

n red coat was the barest in the regiment. But he ttad still 
kept to his studies — he was now a very accomplished man. One 
day the assizes were held in a neighbouring town ; and he had a 
curiosity to witness the scene, especially because Mansfield pre- 
sided. His great countryman invited him to dinner. The honofuv- 
able subaltern delighted the Chief Justice. In the course oll^e 
evening he said it had struck him that he could makie as fair 
a speech as any of that day*s barristers — examine a witn^, to6, as 
adroitly. Lord Mansfield, struck with his buoyant' spirit, bis 
neat and fluent language, and the easy abundance of his humoi'btis 
illustrations, encouraged him. This was the turning poiiit. 
Hence — after a few earnest, laborious years — ^the Advocate whom 
no jury could resist — he, whom, if he had never been more than 
an advocate, his biographer might have, with more justice than 
can now concede to him, styled * Erskinc the Great/ 

One question naturally starts up — how did the Honourable 
Thomas contrive to find moans for his however careful family 
expenditure during the years between his dropping of the epau- 
lette and his participation in the profits of the bar? To this 
question we find no answer in Lord Campbell's book. We Veb- 
ture to say there never w'as any d<mbt that the needful assMaiice 
was derived from Henry Erskitie, his immediately elder bft»tb4r, 
who was rising by that time into considerable employment 'at me 
P'dinburgh bar. Tills gentleman appeared in the Hotlli|^^]of 
Commons somewhat late in life as Lord Advocate, and dtd not 
in that sphere quite sustain the expectations drawn by the Euglfsh 
public from his eminent northern success. But Lis ihildte in 
Parliament was, after all, by no means so marked as thkt of his 
younger brother — and, comidg after his habitudes were fixed for 
another scene, it in nowise shook the opinion of adequate obser- 
vers. ' He appears *to have had very much of the tdbf in in- 
ducting n case which so distinguished Thomas, and, in fact^ to 
have rivalled him as a barrister, exceptif|g only that M never did 
reach the very highest flight of his declaration. It might said 
of * Erskine the Great’ that he never s^ld or did a fiioliilb. thing 
for a client— very rarely a wise one in his own private Capacity. 
The Lord Advocate seems to have esebped' almost Entire!/ tim 
eccentricity of the blood. ' ' 

This 
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This admirable expansion of Lord Brougham's miniature is fol- 
lowed^ by a careful kit-cat after Mr. Twiss’s full-size portrait of 
Lord Eldon. Whatever additional wrinkles could be supplied by 
subsequent artists of inferior mark have been inserted — but these 
were not many ; and the novelty is almost wholly in the colour- 
ing. Mr. Twiss made no attempt to disguise his own sympathy^ 
except on one isolated question^ with his venerable Tory. Lord 
Campbell has the old Whig pallet in his hand, and clashes in 
the requisite shadows with the fattest brush of his school. 1L|| 
as no Whig has ventured to complain of Twiss for an inaccurim 
feature, so no Tory student will be either perplexed or saddened 
by the gloomier tinges of the successor. 

In the Preface to this Series he expresses much gratitude to 
Sir Robert Peel for the free use of the correspondence between 
Lord Eldon and himself while collea&fues in the Liverpool 
cabinet, and we turned to the ch<apter with some expectation of 
new light-^but not much. We have found no new lights at all.* 
It was obvious from letters printed by Mr. Twiss, that during 
the latter years of that administration Lord Eldon found himself 
ds trap among bis colleagues; — it was plain that Lord Liverpool, 
from the first a little jealous of his Chancellor, became more and 
more so, as the private Sunday dinners on liver and bacon at 
Carlton House grew into a custom ; and it could hardly fail to be 
surmised that as younger men rose into importance, they als(» 
gradually imbibed something of a similar feeling. The incurable 
old Tory was at all events their incubus. Fully conscious of the 
weight that his name lent them in the eye of the legal profession, 
of the Church, and of the real Tories of the aristocracy — they still 
felt more and more that his authoritative presence was a standing 
incumbrance. Even if there had been no Catholic Question, 
he must have been got rid of somehow, not much later than the 
breefc up of 1827. As to Sir Robert Peel individually, during 
many years he had necessarily been in very close personal con- 
nexion with Lord Eldon, as leading in the Commons that anti- 
Catbolic section of thehr party, of which the Chancellor was the 
chief wittiin the Cabinet ; and whenever the great judge was 
attacked by the Whig and Radical lawyerlings in the lower House, 
fats cause was upheld by his young Colleague with a courage and 
a dexterity that could have left him nothing to desire. In bis 
letters to his own daughter he more than once speaks on this 
head, much as art aged father might do of the exertions of 
a dutiful abn. But the difference of years alone was such that 
strict^ intimacy could hardly be expected — ^and even in the letters 
at ^M fi d ent by years to the death of Lord Liverpool, we never 
anytbing of the easy warmth of companionship. As the 
d>ft^^^*^*w^dence; s@t best stiff, approaches the catastrophe 6f the 
cause that originally united them, it is easy to detect the creep- 

• inir 
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ing on of additional constraint; and if there be someMrhat of 
painful aigreur on the Chancellor’s side, that may be pardoned — 
while no one can fail to acknowledge and admire the indications 
of generous and regretful feeling on the other part. It is ap» 
parent that the rising chief, after long hesitation, had made up 
his mind for a complete submission to what seemed a necessity, 
and that a suspicion of this change had been growing in the old 
man’s mind long before it was announced to him, or perhaps to 
' any second person of any rank. In short, on the ultimate settle- 
iMnt (so called) of 1829, this correspondence, as here produced, 
leaves our information precisely where it was — that is to say, 
complete enough as respects George IV., but miserably deficient 
as to his coercers. 

In Lord CampbeU’s Essay the only new things of the lees^ 
consequence are three or four anecdotes from the tablo*talk of 
Holland House, where, notwithstanding life-long differeneei^i'bf 
Aoiiiics, the Chancellor was an honoured guest — a few tolerable 
jaceiue from Lincobrs Inn and the Northern Circuit — and some 
corrections in the det<ail of the romantic chapter — the love and 
the elopement — such themes being in every case handled with 
special care and gusto by this biographer. His Lordship has 
nowhere indulged himself more largely in the shallow cant of his 
party than in his review of the great political trials, when Eldon 
was Attorney- General ; but the whole story of Queen Caroline 
and Bergami is handled in far better taste ; — the writer makes 
scarcely any pretence of doubt as to the grossness of the unfor- 
tunate lady's errors, and the Chancellor's conduct throughout 
the proceedings in the House* of Lords is fairly admitted to have 
been admirable. As to the Eldonian career generally, he dwells 
at rather oppressive length on the old stories of underhand 
intrigue, tears, vows, doubts, and delays ; but still shows the 
feeling of a thoroughbred lawyer in winding up his accouA^of 
' the greatest lawyer and judge of recent times.' — Primus idssjus 
secundo ! 

Lord Campbell says : ^ On one occasion when his meyits were 
discussed among some lawyers, a warm partisan extolled h™ as 
a pillar of the Church. ‘ No,’ retorted another, ^ Old Bags may 
be a buttress, but certainly not a pillar, for he is never seen within 
its walls.* This is not laid at the right door. The joke>^we believe, 
was made by a celebrated poet, philosopher^ and sermon-writer of 
our time upon himself. 

In enumerating the pictures of Lord Eldon he omits *the excel- 
lent Lawrence in Sir Robert Peel’s gallery, and he is in error 
when he says that ' the Chancellor was rarely caricatured-— HB. 
had not as yet appeared.’ He was caricaturM over and over by 
Gilray, and afterwards by George Cruikshenk in that spirited 

artist's 
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artist’s merriest period- — and we are now writing with several HB.’s 
of on the screen before us* One represents ^bim walking 
down St. James's Street, arm*in»arm with H. R. H. the l>uke of 
Cumberland, shortly after the passing of the Catholic Relief Bill 
— ^both most desolate, but the likenesses unimpeachable. Another 
&hibits the ex- Chancellor consoling himself in his private comer 
at Encombe with the proofs and tokens of Protestant approbation. 
He is cutting the first slice from a colossal cheese, the tribute of 
the Cheshire Pittites — and beside it on the board is a monsj^r 
tumbler, given by the True-blue Glass-blowers’ Association, and 
brimming with porter from some Glorious Memory club in Ire- 
land. This has the benignant repose of the fine old head in 
great perfection. We are pretty sure there were half-a-dozen 
more ^ Punch,’ as Lord Campbell truly observes, has 

been forcecl to content himself with other ex- Chancellors. 

The last sentences of this work must not be omitted here. Lord 
Campbell evidently penned them after reading a certain cleViQp 
paper, in a late number of the * Law Review,’ on the scheme 
ofrseparating the judicial from the political functions of the Chan- 
edllor. Every one knows to what great name it is that that 
Renew owes most of its importance ; hence the more to be ad- 
mired Lord Campbell’s coolness in criticising the article now 
alluded to as a mere exposition of the views of * Benthamites.’ 
At the same time we beg to say that we have no reason for con- 
necting liOrd Brougham in any way with that particular Essay, 
or the scheme it recommends. On the contrary, we hope and 
believe that Lord Brougham is. as to the Marble Chair, as sound 
a Conservative as Eldon, or Lyndhurst, or as Lord Campbell 
bimself^whose obiter dictum touching institutions as old as the 
Monarchy we have special satisfaction in transcribing : — 

* The new House of Lords has been adorned with an emblazon- 
ment of the armorial bearings of all the Lord Chancellors and Keepers 
of theGreat Seal, who have presided on the woolsack since the end of 
the reign of Edward III. This is a proper compliment to an order 
which includes many great names, and through a long succession of ages 
has been the main support of the hereditary branch m our legislature. 

hope that the line maybe continued with Increasing reputation 
ta distant generations. In any speculations for abolishing or remo- 
d^ing the od^ce of Chancellor, I wish Benthamites to consider whether, 
as U has subsisted since the foundation of the monarchy^ it can he 
syM ^dispensed u-M, or materially altered. To ensure the steady 
mai^ of the Government there must lie a great Jurist to guide the 
deliberations of the Peers, and to assist in the councils of the Sove- 
he caVinot do so advantageously without the wreight to be de- 
riifiSi 'from' a high iudicial office, apef his political functions are in- 
oott^paliNe With'the^administration of the criminal law. The Clavjs 
REeici moat therefore be held by tiie first Equity or Appellate Judge. 

1 will 
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I win conclude ,witb^ a prophecy^ that if the proposed* cxperimeot of 
a division^ of the Chancdlorship should tried* it williail*.^ 

and {that there, never will be Seven Volumes filled with ** the Lives of 
the Mimstbks of Justice.” * — vol. vii. p. 724. 

, The reception of this work ought to encourage Lord C 4 nipbelf> 
to farther experiments in the same department of literaturei* /or 
which he has many qualifications, and which evidently aiTordahuVi 
a, congenial solace in hours of leisure. The Lives and AdveOtureS 
orihe Attorney-Gencrsils who have not been Chancellor#*' might 
afford, we fancy, an edifying and amusing theme. If wa might 
venture on a bint of advice at making our bow on the present 
occasion, we should suggest that he might easily have introdgeedi 
more variety in his construction and arrangement — and' thati/t 
he had now and then done so* it would have had a more artistic 
look. Now, there comes to be something of the impres40n 
that the author has dealt largely with Blue Hooks, and imbibed' 
oT their genius, and had drawn up queries and skeleton schedule, 
for his own desk, just as if he had been directing a set of 
risters of seven years* standing to prepare a report on the Marble 

Chair. Where and of what parents was born? Education 

(if any), what and where? How did he conduct himself as a 
Templar? How soon did he marry? Did he commit ■■ ■■■? 
What was his first success ? Silk gown, through what iilfluence— * 
political or petticoat? Largest fee what? And so on to the* 
Attorneyship. I n what Causes Cclebres was he concerned ? What 
crim. cons, came before him in any shape? What, if any, were bis 
law reforms? Then, in very formal order, as to the distribution o£ 
legal patronage — ecclesiastical ditto. Then what sort of dinners' 
did he give to the profession? — to laymen ditto i Was liOia^ 
scholar? — a wit? What scholars and wits did he cultivajte ? 
Whom that he ought to have nourished did he eschew ? Finally 
#hat his religion? — his fortune? — his epitaph? — his arms?— • 
was not his son a dunce? — what manner of women were^ his 
daughters ? The marginal notula: of these heads are moreover 
staring us in the face in such disciplined succession that it seems , 
as if Mr. I^pottiswoode might as well have had them stereotyped 
at the beginning,.and stored ready for call in a peculiar row of ' 
pigeon-holes. All this, however, is trilling criticism in relation^ 
to a work of such sterling merits — one of very great labour^' of 
richly diversified interest, and, we are satisfied, of lasting vtdte' 
and estimation. There are many who can pi(ck holes and point 
out patches — but we doubt if there be helf 'adozen living men 
who could produce a Biugraphiqal Series on such a scale, at all 
likely to command so much applause from the^^Candid among the 
learned os well os from the curiu^ of the laityv . u 
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Art. III. — Memoirs of Viscduntess Sundon, Midr^h of the Jtobes 
to Queen Caroline^ Consort of Chorge Itf including Letters 
from the most celebrated Persons of her Time* Now first mb* 
lished from the originals, by Mrs. Thomson^ author of / vbo 
Life of the Duchess of Marlborough/ ^ Memoirs of the 0c>urt 
of Henry VIII./ &c. 2 vols. London. 8vo. 1847. 

TJERE is, we think, one of the most flagrant specimens of mere 
Al- bookmaking that even this manufacturing age has prp- 
duced: — the original materials are very scanty — almost worth- 
less — -and the artifices by which they have been bloated out into 
two yolumes, are monstrous. However humble the task of editing 
tuch ^ originals’ may be, it requires at least some slight acquaint- 
ance with the persons and matters treated of — some power of 
discriminating between two old pieces of paper according to the 
value of what may be written upon them — sagacity enough in 
arranging undated letters, to know that one which talks of 
* Caroline, Princess of Wales' was probably penned before another 
that mentions ' Queen Caroline and, in short, a moderate share 
of that essential requisite for executing any affair whatsoever — 
common sense. Of none of these does the responsible person 
seem on this occasion to have employed a particle ; and yet wc 
can hardier address to her the old reproach ?ie sutor ultra crepi^ 
dam — for in good truth she has plied very diligently the natural 
implements of her sex, and with a stout pair of scissars, a clumsy 
needle, and some coarse thread, she has cut Horace Walpole—^ 
the Peerage — Biographical Dictionaries, and the like, into shreds, 
and Iben stitched them together with as little taste or consistency 
as if she were making a patchwork quilt, of which the original 
materials— the Sundon Letters — are in position and value no letter 
than a lining* This strange manufacture is thus announced : — 

‘ It has beenjudged expedient by the Editor of these Letters to depart 
from the usual course pursued in similar collections, and to substitute 
for the elahoraJte but pjten unread notes generally appended to each 
epMe^ a brief memoir of the persons who happen to be either mainly 
concerned in the correspondence, or of the individuals to whom allusion 
is made.’ — Preface^ p. vi. 

We know not why the editor should talk of * the usual course 
}>ursued in similar collections,’ of apjtending elaborate notes to each 
epistle. We know, of no such instance. In most work's of the 
class explanatory notes are appended — not to * each epistle,’ but 
here and there; as such information seemed requisite; and why 
4ili8 lady should sneer at such occasional and very useful illus- 
tfplioiis as * ehxbcTcdCf but unread! does not at first sight appear ; 
hot it soon becomes evident that the real object of this repu- 
diation 
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diation of the ordinary practice, is to palliate the novelty of 
her own. The materials are so meagre that they would not fill 
above one- third, we believe, of the space over whioh they are 
here stretched ; and the notes necessary to elucidate them would 
have been of proportionably small dimensions. So that to swell 
the publication to anything like two volumes, it became neces- 
sary to envelop the thin substance with a great accession of 
adventitious matter, like stuffing out Matthews, or some such 
skeleton of a player, to the bulk of Falstaff. 

And such stuffing! — The recipe is this; seize on any name 
however trivial or accidentally mentioned — glean from all the 
commonest books any anec dotes about it, or with which it edn 
be in any way connected, and then print the n^otley compilation 
as the main text of the work in larger characters than the Cor- 
respondence itself.* 

For instance ; Mrs. Clayton, who in the last years of her life 
became Lady Sundon, had a frequent correspondent. Dr. Alured 
Clarke. In one of the Doctor^s letters from a country-house he 
happens to mention that he had been reading a new book, by 
Eustace Budged 1. called ^Memoirs of the Boyles^ on which he 
makes a few slight observations. Upon this the editor takes occa- 
sion to spread over five pages a borrowed biography of Eustace 
Budgell — in which, though put together with great pomp of 
detail and emphasis of expression, the most remarkable point of 
bis life and death — the forgery of Dr. TindaVs tcilL which occa- 
sioned his suicide — is entirely suppressed. This is (in every 
sense of the word) extravagant enough ; bht — would the reader be- 
lieve it? — because Budgell wrote certain Lives of certain Boyles, 
this editor proceeds to employ a whole chapter (the Xllth) 
of no less than forty-one pages of the ' Memoirs of ViscouTitess 
Sundon,' with a history of the whole House of Boyle — Shaving 
from beginning to end no more relation, or pretence of relation, to 
Lady Sundon or her affairs than to Nebuchadnezzax: ! 

Again ; a certain Karl of Mar had been a leader in the rebel- 
lion of 1715, and was living abroad, but with hopes and prospects 
of a pardon — and efi oAtendant * had some thoughts of passing the 
winter for cheapness somewhere in the south of France or at 
Boulogne, but not knowing 'whether .those places might be ap- 
proved of by the government at home, he desired his brother, 
James Erskine, to beg Sir Robert Walpole and Lord Townshend 


* The extent to whioh this it carried teemed w cnoitnoul, that we detired one of 
our printer’s de? ilt might attem|)t to ineature it accurately ; he accordingly examined 
the first 300 luiget of toe work, which, as be reports, might contain 0300 liiew of the 
type in which the letters art printed, while the space actually occupied by the letters 
is only 2384, being about tme-fourth of the Space. 

wodld 
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would direct him where to reside.* The brother writes to 
Mrs. Ciajton — who was, in some way that does not appear, 
interested for Lord Mar — to acquaint her with his luission, and 
to ask her advice whether he should write to Lord* Toumshend in 
the country or tvait till he could see him in town. The result 
of this short question is not stated ; but it serves to introduce a 
long history of a very different kind. J^mes Erskine happened to 
be a Scotch judge, and was called, in courtesy to that office. Lord 
Grange. He happened also to be married to a cr.'izy wife, from 
whom — some years after his letter to Mrs. Clacton — he was sepa- 
rated; and whose subsequent confinement in the Hebrides was 
mentioned in BoswelTs Johnson, and afterwards told by Sir 
Walter Scott ; and since then more diffusely by half-a-dozcn 
writers — from whom bur editor takes the opportunity of compiling 
one entire chapter (ihfe XIVth) of thirty^four pages, of the history 
of Lady Grange^ which has just as much to do with Mrs. Clayton 
as an account of Josephine Buonaparte*s di\orce and retirement 
Id Malmaison would have bad. 

It is not, of course, every name that can afford such a peg for 
banging old clothes on as the editor has discovered in Eustace 
Budgell and Lord Grange ; but hardly one occurs which is not 
introduced or commented upon in a similar style, though vaii- 
ously limited in extent by the materials afforded by the Bio- 
graphies and Magazines. A ^Governor of New Knglatiil* 
sends Mrs. Clayton a young leaver as a curiosity^ wiiich he 
doubts may die on the voyage, and therefore also sends the skin 
of another. This event^s judiciously described as * the first .in- 
troduction of the beaver into England.* But this ' Governor of 
New England* happened to be Mr. William Burnet^ eldest son 
of old Bishop Burnet; and on this hint follows a history in six 
or seven pages of Bishop Burnet and his three sont, their dispo- 
sitions, manners, tempers, and professions. And all this apropos 
of a beaver ! 

Archbishop Wake writes, in 1718, to hint to Mrs. Clayton that 
the Princess of Wales should make poor Mr. Echard some return 
for a finely-bound copy of bis book, which he had presented to 
lier Royal Highness ; whereupon the editor — after expressing a 
very alMurd doubt whether the Echard meant was Echard the 
Historian, and making several other blunders about him — seizes 
that favourable occasion to give us ten pages of the Archbishop's 
life bopied from the Biographia. 

ETenrieita Duchess of Marlborougli sends some petition which 
the Queen is to be solicited to look at. This produces five pages 
cif the hacknied history of the said Duchess, her friendship for 
6Migrcve, bis legacy to her, and so forth. 


Three 
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Three insignificant notes of Sir Richard Steele— not altogether 
filling two Welled out into thirteen pagM of th^ ihost 

commonplace drcujiiWnces of his life and death. 

in the Life of ' Bishop Hoadly by his son, there ate .certain 
eati^cts Troni his letters to Mrs. Clayton. This enables ^ editor 
to reprint some of those extracts, and to expend, moreovdf, several 
pages bn the biography of Bishop Hoadly. 

‘ A short note of J udge IVainwright’s apprises the Bedchamfcer^ 
^man that his ' friend Dean Berkeley will wait on her Majesty 
this evening.’ TRis serves t<) introduce aif account of Bet&^ley’s 
life and writings, of which the following is the editor’s Wn sum- 
mary at the head of her seventh chapter 

* Berkeley’s work on Immaterialism — His philosophical opinionsr^g^ 
Proceeds to Italy as Chaplain to the Earl of Peterborough — His alarip 
at Leghorn — Visits Pere Mnlebranche — Returns to Ireland with the 
Duke of Grafton — ^Vanessa’s bequest to him — Proceeds to Bermuda on 
a mission to convert the heathen — Its failure — Returns to England — 
His wbrk, “The Minute Philosopher” — Attracts the notice of Queen 
Caroline — Is promoted to the Bishopric of Cloyne — His conscientious 
scruples — His last days — His amiable character.’ — vol. ii« p. 16S* 

All this spread over eleven pages of the * Memoirs of Viscountess 
Sundon ! * 

By such arts as these a most meagre stock of materials is puffed 
out to the bulk^of eight or nine hundred pages. But this is not 
the worst. Unfair as we cannot but consider such a system of 
compilation, the awkwardness, inaccuracy, confusion, and bod 
Wte with which it is carried out are still more intolerable. 

We are not disposed to attach much Importance (particularlj^ 
lit these gossiping works) to occasional errors either in dates or 
persons, which the dryest chroniclers and the most cardful atmo- 
ialioi^ have found it difficult to escape^ — and yfd should have wil- 
lihgly excused the accidental slips of a lady’s pen ; but what we 
have here is a solid substantial ignorance obtruded upon us witU . 
a {lertness and dogmatism which are positively offensive. We 
have not far to go for a sample. Let us take one of th^ ear- 
liest and most prominent paragraphs of the whole work-^tJ^ in- 
troductory notice of Mrs. Clayton herself. An editor so p^fus^ 
of gratuitous attentions to the Boyles and tile JElrsAtites-^ih^ 
Burhets and the Berkeleys — will naturally take care of Vticcfufitess 
Sundon : — 

^ The family from which Charlotte Clayton> afterwards Lady Sundooi 
sprang, appears to have been obscure, and her condition in life humble, 
until after her marriage with Robert Clayton, Esq,, a dlerk' iti the 
Treasury, R^f maiden name was Dyves/ — vol. i. p..4. / ' 

In this summary there is noL we believe, a ayllaUe of truth, ^ 
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except that her Christian name was Charlotte, her maiden name 
SyfseSi, and her married name Clayton. Her birth was not 
mean; she was of an old Engflish gentleman’s family: her hus- 
band was not Roberti but William Clayton ; he was not a Clerk 
in the 'Freasury, but a Lord of the Treasury; a gfbntleftllkn 
of ancient family and fair fortune, who sat in the House of 
Commons for upwards of thirty years — having been in three 
parliaments returned for Westininster/when Westminster elec- 
tions had rather more of selection than we have seen in later 
times.* But the mos*t astonishing of all these blunders is that 
which flames on the prefixed portrait, on the title-pages, and on 
every other page of the volumes. The lady so ostentatiously de* 
signated as ' Viscountkss Sundox, Mistrkss of the Robes 
to Queen Caroline,’ never was a Viscountess at all, and it seems 
hardly less certain that she never was even Mistress of the Rohes, 
In May, 1735, William Clayton, Esq., M.P. for Westminster, was 
created an Irish peer by the title of Baron Sundon of Ardagh,\ 
and his wife was for the five subsequent years of her life 
known as Lady Sundon — but on what pretext this editor has been 
pleased to create her a Viscountess we cannot discover. As to 
her being Mistress of the Robes, there is, no doubt, some excuse 
for the assertion — for the Magazines of the day, which report her 
husband’s peerage, state also that she was appointed ' to succeed 
Ijady Suffolk as Mistress of the Rohes f but w'e read in subsequent 
and, we think, better authorities, that the place of Mistress of the 
Robes Remained vacant to the Queen’s death ; and we know from 
official documepts— rlst, that in July, 1736 (more than a yeftf 
after Lady Suffolk’s retirement and her husband’s peerage). Lady 
Sundon still Bed-chamber Woman ; and, 2ndly, that her ladyship 
was after the Queen's death pensioned in the rank of Bedchamber 
Woman, VVe suspect the true explanatitm to be that the Queen 
designed her Favourite for Mistress of the Robes, and that with 
a view to that appointment, which could only be held by a 
peeress, the Sundon peerage was conferred ; but even with that 
accession of rank, it was probably found that the Ladies of the 
Bedchamber, all Duchesses or Countesses, Would not bear t6 
have the new Irish Baroness jumped over their heads, and thus 
the appointment 'Was never actually made. 

It may seem superfluous to proceed with any more criticism 
on an editor that thus stumbles ot the threshold, and shows such 


* Hr. Claytun was a c^oufidential friefid of the great Duke of Marlhorougli, and one 
of emeaim, and, Iwfore hii election for Wettmituter, sat, by the Hum influence 
,tbat of tlie old Duchess, fer Woodstock and 8t. Albans. Befora bs became a 
of tbe Tkreasm (171^ he was Deputy- Auditor of the Kzebequer. 

^ f Mr Bnike’e * ntinct Peerage,* and Beatson'e • List of Irish Fcert.* 
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flippant ignorUnee of the very person whose memoirs she affects 
to publish; but, since the multitude of blunders may be as por- 
tentous a feature as ttteir magnitude, we think it our duty to 
wade on a little farther. 

The second Lord Oxford, in the year 1731, had occasion to 
write to Mrs. Clayton a couple of insignificant letters about the 
establishment 6f Oxford market. This gives the editor occasion 
to favour us with four or five pages of the jpersonal and political 
history of Lord Treasurer Oxford, which is thus introduced 

‘ It appears singular, in the following letters, to find the son of the 
Lord Treasurer Harley declaring himself to be one not “ well versed 
in courts.’* But it is well known, that when these epistles were written - 
[1731], the ex-mirnsier had long been regarded with suspicion by 
George //., and, us it ap])cars from many authorities, not without good 
reason.* — vol. i. p. 253. 

Thus it appears that in 1731 the ^ex-minister* was still, bb he 
had long been, an object of just suspicion to George II. : but the 
ex-minister had been dead several years before George II. came 
to the throne; and the c<litor obviously sees no objection to the 
* ex-minister ’ and his son being both Earls of Oxford * when these 
epistles were written.’ 

Lonl riervey congratulates Mrs. Clayton that their friend the 
Bishop of Salisbury is about to be promoted to WintAester; on 
which the editor remarks : — 

‘ These earnest wishes for the promotion of Dr. Sherlock, then Bishop 
of Salisbury, appear somewhat inconsistent both in Lord Hervey and m 
Mrs. Clayton ; for Sherlock was the opponent, in controversial writiuM, 
of Bishop TIoadly ; and was, moreover, a high Tory, and defended me 
Test and Corporation Acts.’— vol. ii. p. 267. 

It certainly would have been very inconsistent: but, unluckily 
for the critic, the Bishop of Salisbury at ^hat moment was not 
Sherlock^ but Hoadly himself; and the mistake is ' the more 
remarkable, for Sherlock succeeded Hoadly in Salisbury, and 
never was Bishop of Winchester. 

The following embroglio is still bettor. Doctor Alured Clarke, 
before mentioned, writes a very long letter to explain to her some - 
circumstances relating to the political conduct of [lOrd Lymington 
' whom,’ says the Doctor, 

‘ nothing can divert from the interest of the noble person with whom 
his Majesty has thought proper to entrust the care of the country*^ 
vol. i.p. 219. • 

The ' noble person* is, a few lines after, called • the Duke/ ami 
there is some talk of his removal from offipc, with a hint that he 
might be repla^ud by Lord Lymington ; and the editor appends a 
note to inform us that the person meant was the celebrated Duke 
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of Nmocastle, We were not a little surprised at Ending the 
of Newcastle talked of as peculiarly intrusted with the cafe of the 
country in 1731, as well as at Lord Lymington’s being thought 
of as his successor in the ministry, but such the editor assures 
us was the case, and she adds — 

‘ Thus, even the appointment of the ministry was left to female hands. 
Well might Sir Robert Walpole pay court to the Queen, and oblige, by 
every possible accessioi^ her favourite. The letters which were ad- 
dressed to Mrs. Clayton, w^ere, in fact, addressed to the Queen, for whose 
perusal they were intended. 

‘ Tlie nobleman thus strongly recommended obtained the notice he 
sought. His services ultimately received their reward ; for in April, 
1743, he was raised to the dignity of the Earl of Portsmouth.’ — vol. i. 

p. 222. 

All this is blunder from beginning to end : the Duke whose 
removal was in question was not the Duke of Newcastle, the 
Minister of State — but the Duke of Bolton^ Lord Lieutenant of 
Hampshire; the whole letter refers, not to the government of the 
country (which we believe to be a misreading of the MS.), but to 
mere coun/y interests and politics: and the alleged reward ob- 
tained, by Mrs, Claytons influence, for Lord Lyminglon’s ima- 
ginary services to the Queen and Walpole, was an advancement in 
the peerage made several years after the deaths of both Lady 
Sundon and the Queen, and not by Walpole, but by the ministry 
which had recently turned Walpole out. 

Does this editor always read what she prints ? She produces, 
as ' an instance of the extraordinary confidence with which Lady 
Sundon was favoured by the Queen,’ a letter which — she says — 

* probably refers to the decoration of Queen Caroline’s room, when 
Princess of Wales, at Haniptun Court. This, tlie Duke of Shrewsbury, 
then Lord Chamberlain, hud intended should be ^ done by Sebastian 
Ricci, but through the interest of tlie Earl of llulifaz, Thornhill was 
preferred.’ — ^vol. li. p. 53. 

And this affords occasion for introducing some observations on 
Thornhill and his w'orks and prices — St, Paul’s and Rlenhelrn — 
and his son-in-law * Hogarth, the real genius of his time.’ When 
we come to read the letter itself, it turns out that this grand affair 
was the painting of Mrs, Claytons own staircase/ (ii. 54.) 

The following is a fair instance of the defiance of history, 
chronology, and common sense with which she stitches her scraps 
together : — 

.•.The Whigs were split into two factions, the predominant Ministers 
> Q^ng the Earls of Sunderland and Stanhope, who remained with the 
^jjEiiig. Viscount Towushend and Sir Robert Walpole, brothers-in-law, 
^^dea with Oebige If., then Prince of Wales. While Sundddatid thus 

took 
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took a decided line of opposition to the Prince, Lord Stanhope imbibed 
S hatred of the Princess. Many years afterwards, upon the dtaih oj 
Frederick^ Prxnee of Wales^ he wrote contemptuously to Sunderland, 
“ He hod the head Of his father and the heart of his mother.*' *-»-vol. i. 
pp. 29, 30. 

Sunderland had died in 1722 and Stanhope in 1721 — sU^ and 
thirty years before the death of Frederick Prince of Wales I 
The following is superlative : — 

* Upon the Duke of Grafton, who is mentioned in Lord Hervey's 
letters, Swift has penned the following Observations Duke of 
Grafton, grandson to Charles the Second, a very pretty gentleman, 
has been much abroad in the world, jealous for the constitution of 
his country ; a tall, black man, about twenty^hve 3 ’ears of ifge. Almost 
a slohherer^ and withont one good quality, — vol. ii. p. 228. 

* ‘ Swift’s “ Characters of Queen Anne,” * — Noie^ ibid. 

Sonne readers may wonder what is meant by Swift's ‘ Characters 
of Queen Anne/ but still more at the Dean’s inconsistency in 
describing the Duke in one line as * a pretty gentleman,’ and in 
the next as a ' slohhercr,* The solution of the enignia is easy. 
The first portion of the * Observations’ is an extract, — not from 
Swift’s * Characters of Anne,’ there being no such work, — but 
from a book said to be written by one Macky or Maekay in 
1703, and published in 1732 under the title of ^ Characters of 
the Court of Queen Anne;’ while the latter portion of the 
quotation, distinguished by italics, was a note scratched by the 
sarcastic pen of Swift on the margin of Maekay s printed book. 
A similar blunder is made in another place: — 

• Swift’s character of the Duke of Bolton seems here confirmed : — 
Duke of Button does not make any figure at Court — nor anywhere 

else — a great booby,^' — Characters of Queen Anne.’ — vol. ii. p. 220. 
That any one — but above all an editor of contemporary memoirs 
— should mistake Maekay for Swift, and jumble their abso- 
lutely contradictory characters into one, seems incredible! — The 
following is more complicated. Lcidy Cirnnvillc writes to Mrs. 
Clayton : — 

* Common fame says we shall soon have a Princess of Wales, and my 
cousin Pendarvis presses me to recommend her to your favour for a 
Bedchamber Woman in that court.' — vol. i. p, 323. 

On this Letter some one had indorsed the following Memo- 
randum : — 

‘ Mrs. Clayton got her niece, Carteret, Maid of Honour.* 

Upon which the editor adds — 

‘JJliis Letter was evidently written previous’ to the marriage of Prince 
Frederick ; and the niece mentioned in the Memorandum appears to 
have been the unfortunate Ltidy Sophia Fermor^ who died shortly after 

her 
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hor union xfitli John, second Lord Carteret, Lord Lieutciiaiil of Ireland, 
in 1124.' — vol. i-p. 323. 

, It seems as if the editor supposed that the niece mentioned in 
the memorandum, and the cousin recommended in the letter, and 
Lady Sophia Fermor, were all one and the same person.. The real 
state of the case was this : — Old Lady Granville had, by a former 
solicitation, obtained for her niece. Miss Margaret Carteret^ the 
place of Maid of Honour; she now asked to have her cousin, 
the Widow Pendanns^^ made a Bedchamher Woman ; and tlie 
Memorandum means to hint that the solicitation for a second 
favour of the same class was unreasonable. Lady Sophia Ferinor 
(who was not otherwise ' unfortunate * than in dying young) 
was not ana could not have been in any one’s thoughts. Eight 
years later — years after tlie deaths of the Queen and Lady 
Sundon — she became Lady Granville’s, not w'cee, but daughter- 
in-law, by her marriage with Lord Carteret. But if the dates 
and descriptions had not been enough to o])en the eyes of any 
person of the commonest sagacity, was the editiir ignorant that a 
married peeress (which Lauy Sophia was as soon as she had 
any relationship to Lady Granville) .could never be a Maid of 
Honour? Let us be thankful, however, for an escape which we 
have had ! If the editor had known that this Cousin Pendarvis 
was no other than the celebrated and Venerable Mrs. Dclany, what 
chapters and chapters of extraneous biography might it not have 
afforded her ! 

We need push this enumeration of blunders no farther : but 
there is another minor yet still serious defect in the editing 
these volumes, w hich, as an explansttion of what may seem de- 
sultory in our remarks, wcjnust notice. We mean the utter 
disorder in which the matter is scattered, and — which is worse than 
mere confusion — the audacious anachronism of its pretended 
arrangements. On the occasion of a series of letters from Lady 
Pembroke, the editor says — 

* Many of her letters arc unfortunately not dated, an omission very 
common with her sex, hut they are here arranged in the order in which 
they were written* — vol. i. p. 225 — 

which is so far from being the case that it is quite clear, from the 
internal evidence, that no two are in their right chronological 
places. It is the same with' all the rest. Wherever there is any- 
thing like a series, they will be found to stand in the most flagrant 
and absurd disorder, and in some cases to be absolutely unintel- 
ligible from this disarrangement. From having no suspicion that 
tba old. style was in use during the first part of the reig^ of 
George ll.^ the editor has placed the letters dated in January, 
FeblrOiiry« and March, at the beginning instead of the end of 

the 
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the respective years — which alone makes, when they belong to a 
series, a preposterous confusion. 

With regard to the correspondence itself, we have already inti- 
mated that it is of little or no value in any view ; but our readers 
may wish for some general idea of it. 

We begin by repeating all that is known of Lady Sundon— that 
is to say, what Horace Walpole tells us in his Letters, his Remi- 
niscences, and the Walpoliana -to which the editor of the ‘ Me* 
moirs of Viscountess Sundon has not, that we have discovered, 
added one iota — not so much as telling us the dates of her birth, 
or her marriage, or her death (which was on January 1st, 1742), 
nor, in fact, one additional particular about her. 

On the 7ih of June, 1742, Walpole writes thus to \lann: — 

^ Lady Sundon is dead, and Lady M. disappointed : she who is full 
as politic as my Lord Hervey, had made herself an absolute servant 
to Lady Sundon ; but I don't hear that she has left her even her old 
clothes. Lord Sundon is in great grief : I am surprised, for she had 
fits of madness ever since her ambition met such a check by the death 
of the Queen. She had great power with her, though the Queen pre- 
tended to despise her ; but had unluckily told her, or fallen into her 
powx*rby sonic secret. I was saying to Lady Pomfret, “To be sure she 
is dead very rich !” She replied with some warmth, “ She never took 
money.** When I came home I mentioned this to Sir R. “No,** 
said he, “but she took jewels.’* Lord Pomfrel’s place of Master of the 
Horse to the Queen w as bought of her for a pair of diamond earrings of 
1400/. value. One day that she w'ore them at a visit at old Marl- 
borough’s, as soon ns she was gone, the Duchess said to Lady Mary 
Wortley, “How can that woman have (he impudence to go about in that 
bribe ?” “ Madam,*' said Lndy Mary, “ how would you have pe^le know 
where wine is sold unlci-s there is a sign hmig out?” Sir R. told 'me 
that, ill the enthusiasm of her vanity, Lady Sundon had proposed to him 
to unite with her, and govern the kingdom together. He bowed, begged 
her patronage, but said he thought luibody lit to govern the kingdom 
but the King and Queen.** 

In his ‘ Kcminiscenccs ’ he says— 

* On my mother’s death, who was of the Queen’s age, Her Majesty 
asked Sir Robert many physical cpiestions ; but he remarked that she 
oftenest reverted to a rupture, which had not been the illness of his 
wife. When he came home, he said to me, “ Now, Horace, I know 
by possession of what secret Lady Sundon has preserved such an as- 
cendant over the Queen.” lie was in the right. How Lady Sundon 
had wormed herself into that mystery was never known. As Sir Robert 
maintained his influence over the clergy hy Gibson, Bishop of London, 
he often met with troublesome obstructions from Lady Sundon, who 
espotised the heterodox clergy ; and Sir Robert could never shake her 
credit. 
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' • The Queen’s chief study was divinity, and- she had rather weakened 
her faith than enlightened it ; she was at least not orthodox, and her 
emfidanie^ Lady Sundon, an absurd and pompous simpleton, swayed 
her countenance towards the less believing clergy.* 


In one point of his statement we suspect Walpole to have been 
in error. There is sufficient evidence that Mrs, Clayton’s re- 
markable favour began soon after her introduction to the Princess 
~at least as early as 1717 — and therefore probably long before 
tbe appearance of the* disease of which, twenty years later, the 
Queen died. It is most likely that it was her pre-existent favour 
which led to her being admitted into her Majesty’s personal 
secret. 

The editor informs us that the collection intrusted to her skill 
consists of seven MS. volumes, but affords no information as to 
where they were preserved — when found — to whom they belong, or 
by what authority they are now published. All this surely should 
have been told. Not that we at all doubt their authenticity, but 
we think that,, as a general rule, such papers — produced after the 
lapse of above a century — should carry w'ith them some species 
of attestation. 

The great bulk of correspondence consists of appeals for 
^ Mrs. Clayton’s interest at Court, and is duller than that dullest 
and most worthless species of correspondence usually is. The 
editor of course is of a different opinion. The most ordinary note 
is introduced * as well worthy consideration — tbe most insignificant 
letter is ^ highly characteristic ^ — the most lamentable common^ 
places are ^very amusing * — and this exaggeration extends to every 
part of t2e correspondence, and is not the result of mere inexperi* 
ence or ignorance : — ^it is, as we have already said, part of the 
system on which the book is formed — that of bolstering out trifle 
into factitious magnitude and importance. It would indeed seem 
on the face of the volumes as if the Queen s favourite had not 
one intimate and disinterested friend in tbe world — even the 


persons of her own family appear to address her officially. The 
^planation of this may be that all merely private letters were 
tbmwn aside, and those only preserved that savoured of business. 
There can also, we think, be little doubt that a prudential se- 
lection must have been made of tbe papers bef(^e they were 
collected into the formal shape of volumes. Core would of 
course be taken to remove the evidence of any very flagrant 
scandal. We suspect that Mrs. Clayton s influence was by no 
means so extensive as it was generally thought to be— her power 
wus certainW far short of the representation which the editor 
jditooses to There is no doubt, however, that she had in- 
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tercst enough to accredit Walpole’s imputation of her ho.vingsome« 
times made a pecuniary traffic of it. The correspondence reveals 
some instances of offers ; it appears that she rejected the bribe and 
refused the favour : the very cmer, however, in such a case goes 
further in establishing a character of venality than an individual 
rejection can reach in refutation. The spirit of the age was very 
corrupt — the Ministry and the Houses of Parliament set an ex- 
ample which the Court and the public — hoc fonte derimta — werjk 
not averse to imitate ; but as Sir Robert himself admitted ■ that 
she never took moneys we arc willing to hope, and indeed we be* 
lieve, that the favourite of Queen Caroline may have received a 
present of a marble table from Lord Pembroke, or even of a 
pair of diamond ear-rings from Lord Pomfret — the ladies of both 
those peers being her court colleagues and personal friends — 
without having been guilty of systematic corruption. Indeed 
there are some reasons which induce us to receive the famous 
story of the Ear-rings cum grano salts. Sir Robert hated Mrs. 
Clayton, and probably vexed at being thwarted in his own dis- 
posal of the place, w'ould naturally give the worsf colour to her 
interference ; and the sarcasms of the Duchess of Marlborough 
and Lady Mary prove only that there was such a rumour. 

Our readers would not thank us for encumbering our pagos. 
with any specimens of the stupid flattery and greedy solicitation 
of the majority of Lady Sundon’s correspondents : of the few that 
arc of a different character, the best (though of no remarkable 
merit) arc three or four of the celebrated Lord Hert'ey, of which 
we shall extract the liveliest, though we fear that some of the 
points may not be very intelligible, for want of those notes folr 
which the editor has so much contempt, and which w e have not 
room to supply : — 

* Madam, * Hampton Courts July 31, ItSS# 

^ I am going this afternoon with the Duke of Richmond to Goodwood, 
for three or four days, but cannot leave tins place without returning you 
my thanks for the favour of your letter ; a debt, perhaps, you would be 
more ready to forgive than receive, but as it is of that sort, that one pays 
inore for one’s oWn sake than one’s creditors’, 1 plead no merit from the 
discharge of it, but tlie pleasure of taking any occasion to assure you 
how much I JH your humb/c servant. 

* I will noAibuble you with any account of our occupations at Hamp- 
ton Court. No mill-horse ever went in a more constant track or a more 
unchanging circle ; so that, by the assistance of an almanack for the day 
of the week, and a watch for the hour of the day, you may inform your- 
self fully, without any other intelligence but your memory, of every 
transaction within the verge of the Court. ^ walking chaises, levees, 
and audiences fill the morning ; at night the King plays at commerce 

and 
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and backgammon, and the Queen at quadrille, \^'here poor Lady Char- 
lotte runs her usual nightly gauntlet — the Queen pulling her hood, Mr. 
Schutz sputtering in her face, and the Princess Royal rapping her 
knuckles, all at a time. It was in vain she fled from persecution for 
her religion : she suffers for her pride what she escaped for her faith ; 
undergoes in a drawing-room what she dreaded from the inquisition, and 
will die a martyr to a Court, though not to a church. 

‘ The Duke of Grafton takes his nightly opiate of lottery, and sleeps 
aa^ usual between the Princesses Amelia and Carolina; Lord Grantham 
strolls from one room to another (as Dryden says) like some discontented 
ghost that oft appears^ and is forbid to speak^ and stirs himself about, 
as people stir a hre, not with any design, but in ho 2 )es to make it bum 
brisker, which his lordship constantly does, to no purpose, and yet tries 
as constantly as if it had ever once succeeded. At last the King comes 
up, the ^ool finishes, and everybody has their dismission : their Majesties 
retire to Lady Charlotte and my Lord Lifford ; the Princesses, to Bilder- 
bec and l^ony ; my Lord Grantham, to Lady Frances and Mr. Clark ; 
some to supper and some to bed ; and thus (to speak in the Scripture 
phrase) the evening and the morning make the day. 

* Adieu, dear Madam, and believe me, without the formality of a con- 
clusion, ^ ^ Most sincerely yours, 

Hervey.’ 

— vol. 4i. pp. 230-232. 

There are also htilf a dozen gossiping letters from Mrs. Clay- 
ton’s niece. Miss Dyves (afterwards the wife of Lord Chesterfield’s 
friend. Chenevix, bishop of Waterford), who was about the Prin- 
cess Royal, which have a little court tittle-tattle and se laissent 
lire; and there are a few letters from a Airs. Strangways Horner, 
who was embarrassed with a crazy husband and an heiress daughter, 
and confided her conjugal and maternal anxieties to Mrs. Clayton, 
who had been employed to recomincnd one of the suitors. The 
young lady eventually married Stephen Fox, afterwards created 
Lord llchester. The publication of these letters might have vexed 
Lord Ilcbester’s family a century ago, but now can have little 
interest for them, and none at all for the public. The most con- 
siderable class in tlie collection arc the letters of Lady Pomfrot, 
already knowni to the literary world by her not very amusing cor- 
respondence with Lady Hertford. Those now produced are not 
worth the paper on which they are printed ; and the only amuse- 
ment that they can afford is that the editor makes tl^n the occa- 
sion of exhibiting even more than her ordinary ablRdity. For 
instance, she thus introduces them , 

* In the second of these letters the Countess shows how much she 
valued the guidance of Mrs. Clayton, in steering her difficult track 
between contending interests in the Court— that of the Queen and of 
the Princess of Wahs-^HAxose rivsl Courts divided the homage of the 

great 
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great world. The humility of that epistle, from the lofty Lady Fomfret, 
is surprising ; but some allowance must be made for the reverential style 
of the day.* — vol. i. pp. 116, 117. 

The letter is dated 14th of October, 1725. The editor^ in her 
usual anxiety to introduce even the most worthless lettert^ with a 
ilourish of trumpets, forgot that there was no Queen at that time, 
nor until the Princess herself became Queen in June, 1^27 ; 
and any one who wades through the very dull letter itself (whicil;) 
the editor deems ‘characteristic of case and enjoyment’) will- 
see that there is no question of Lady Pom fret’s ‘ steering her 
difficult track between the conteinling interests of rival courts,* 
but simply that having been recently appointed lady of the 
bed-chamber to the Princess, she consulted the older expe- 
rience of Mrs. Clayton as to some* of the ceremonial details of 
her new office. 

There is a considerable number of letters from Robert 
Clayton, successively Pishop of Killala, Cork, and Clogher — 
a relative of Mr. Clayton, and no doubt placed on the bench in 
the first instance through the interest of, as the editor says, *his 
powerful relation.’ Pishoji Clavton w^as a friend of Clarke and 
JI oadly, and the author of many works of an Arian tendency. 
He concluded his public career by a motion, in 1744, in the 
Irish House of Lords, for the abrogation of the Nicene and 
Athanasian Creeds; and it is said that his death was accelerated 
by the disjileasure and threats of censure, and even deprivation, 
which followed this propositiim. The editor tells us that ‘he was 
a man of remarkable liberality and generosity,’ and that ‘ his letters 
afford a valuable insight into the social and political condition of 
Ireland at that time,’ and the Biographies assure us ihstt he was 
jirelate of distinguished worth and j)robity.’ For our part, we 
find little in his letters but a low spirit of jobbing and adulation, 
and — for once we agree with the consistent editor — 

‘ it is with a feeling of sumething like disgust that we view his endea- 
vours to obtain preferment by the crooked arts of political subserviency, 
and read his fulsome compliments to his patroness, Mrs. Clayton.* — 
vol. ii. p. 4. 

The corresjp^ndence is discreditable to the ' liberal and gene- 
rous* Bishop, both ns to ability and integrity — docs no honour 
to his patro^p — and will equally disgust and weary any reader 
wiio shall persist in ])lodding through it. 

Dr. Samuel Clarke was of course a favourite with the ‘pa- 
troness of the heterodox clergy,’ but we do not find any cor- 
respondence with him ; but there is an extensive one with Dr. 
Alured Clarke, chaplain to the King, prebendary of West- 
minster in 1731, clerk of the closet in 1734, and in 1740 dean 
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of Exeter^ where, be soon after died. His first preferments 
he no doubt owed to the Queen, of whom he published a cha- 
racter, which has been attributed to Lord Hervey. His letters, 
though they address Mrs. Clayton as * Honoured^ and some- 
times ^ Most Honoured Madam^ and are not free from the odour 
of adulation which infects the general mass, arc upon the whole 
the most respectable in the book. He sometimes tells Mrs. Clay- 
ton, when she happened to be out of town, the news of the day, 
and occasionally takes some critical notice of new publications, — 
all in a tone of moderation and good sense. He had a parish in 
Hampshire, and had a share in bringing Stephen Duck the 
thresher-poet to the notice of Mrs. Clayton and the Queen; and 
he was the person chiefly employed in forwarding the Queen’s 
charitable intentions towards this poor man. Duck’s story is to 
be found in all the Biographies — and it is told, as it never will be 
told again, in Southey’s charming Kssay on ‘ the Uneduchted 
Poets;’ — and Dr. Clarke s letters, though judicious in themselves, 
and in some passages not unintc^resting, are too long to admit of 
their being transferred to our pages. We may, however, say — 
though it is no great praise — that these letters about poor Duck 
aife the only dozen pages in the volumes which we should think 
Worth preserving ; they would find an appropriate place in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, when the rest of this farrago is consigned 
to thus et odores- 

Such — at once so trivial and so dull — so swollen and so empty 
— are the * Memoirs of Viscountess Sundon.’ We assure our 
readers that we opened the book with no prepossession against 
it. Quite the contrary. W'e w'ere inclined to receive with 
thanks any additional illustration, however slight, of a pcrio<l 
in .which it happens that the details of our domestic history 
arc singularly scanty — the interval, we may say, l>etvveen Swift 
and Horace Walpole. Our readers will perhaps wonder that we 
should have' taken any trouble at all about such a performance 
as this : but such publications tend, if unexposed, to propagate 
historical error, and we consider it as a jiart of our duly to dis- 
courage, as far as our influence may extend, a^not creditable 
species of manufacture, , now much in vogue, of which these 
volumes present a glaring specimen. 
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do not disguise the increasing hesitation with which wc 
* receive biographies founded on private notes and diaries that 
record, or seem to do so, the thoughts and struggles of the in- 
most heart. Any one of eminence, in the present day, whp 
commits these things to paper, must do so under the full coA- 
yiction that, like Castor and Pollux, as he himself sets, ' his 
journals will rise ; and that whatever he* has written in his islo^et 
W'ill be proclaimed on the house-tops. Such a prospect of envied 
or unenvied lame cannot but give a tinge to the sentiments and 
language ; cause the insertion of some incidents and reflections, 
and the suppression of others ; bring forward art at the expense 
ol nature ; and, in short, prompt every one to wear his best 
for* the eyes of posterity. The autobiography included in the 
present work must, however, be considered as in great measure 
exempt from this criticism. 'I'hc larger proportion of it was 
written in early days, before journalizing had been reduced to a 
system, and secret cogitations forced into notoriety, like reluctant 
Speakers of old into the chair of the Commons. Yet, while the 
stain]) of originality remains, wc discern the traces of a revising 
hand — a hand guided by the experience and feelings of maiorer 
years, which apparently has spared in candour much that it might 
otherwise have been wished to erase, and retouched the remainder, 
far less in vanity than in graceful timidity, so soon as Mrs. Fry 
had perceived beyond a doubt that, alive or dead, in true or false 
colours, she w’as destined to afford a repast to the public appetite. 
In truth, however, wc should be loath to subject this publication 
to any ordinary criticism ; it deals witli common life, and yet soars 
above it ; associates with man, and yet walks with God^ never so 
elevated as when grovelling in the mire, it exhibits a career that 
cannot be surp.assed — but which, wc venture to add, ought not in 
all its parts to be generally followed. 

That this admirable woman had a special vocation for the 
oflice she undertook is manifest in every step of her progress; her 
intellectual constitution was singularly adAiptedfto the peculiar 
task ; add to this the zeal which governed the whole, an enthusi- 
asm regulated hut never chilled by judgment; — and we have a 
character armed at all points, ready to take up the gauntlet of 
every conceivable obstilclc that could impede her in the acann- 
plisliment of her great design. Among subordinate, yet very 
real advantages, we cannot fail to count the succour slic de- 
rived from her connexion with the Society of Friends. A 
little eccentricity of action was considfred permissible, and even 
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niitiiral^ in the member of a body already recognised as eccentric 
in opinions, eccentric in drese, eccentric in language. Philan- 
thropy, too, had been the distinguishing characteristic of this re- 
spectable brotherhood ; a devious efibrt for the interest of inan- 
]dnd passed in one of them without censure — almost without 
observation. The Quak^r-habit and Quaker-renown disarmed 
hostility, riay, pfh*opitiated " favour ; it secured the first intro- 
duction to magistrate'll, to nobles, to ministers, to emperors. 
When so much was effepted, the rest was sure ; her simple dignity 
of demeanour, her singularly musical voice, her easy unaffected 
language, the fit vehicle of her unfailing good sense, her earnest 
piety and unmistakeable disinterestedness, enchained the most re- 
luctant; and to every Cabinet and Court of Europe where reli- 
gion and humanity could be maintained or advanced, she obtained 
ready admission as a herald of peace and charity. 

But, we must repeat, we take her as thp exception, not as the rule. 
The high and holy duties assigned to wont^^ by the decrees of 
Providence are essentially of a secret and retiring nature ; it is in 
the privacy of the closet that the soft, yet sterling, wisdom of the 
Christian mother stamps those impressions on the youthful heart, 
which, though often defaced, are seldom wholly obliterated. 
W^tever tends to withdraw her from these sacred offices, or even 
ahite their full force and efficacy, is high treason against the 
hopes of nation. We do not deny that valuable services may 
be safely, and indeed are safely, rendered by many intelligent and 
bmus ladies who devote their hours of leisure or recreation to the 
Raroton^as and Tabitis of British Christendom — it is not to such 
that we would make allpsion ; our thoughts are directed to that 
total absorption which, plunging women into the vortex of eccen- 
tric and self-imposed obligations, merges the private in the, public 
duty, confounds what is principal with ' tbhi which is secondary, 
and withdraws them from labours winch they alone can accom- 
plish, to those in which at least they may be equalled by others. 
We may question whether/ even here in the instance before us, 
the indulg^ce of a special and manifest superiority was not some- 
times purchased hy^the poMponement, or delegation to substi- 
tutes, of those fbinut^ and unostentatious offices which constitute 
the Older, the preciousness, nay, the life itself of domestic dis- 
cipline. Much, no doubt, was easy, and also permitOad, to a lady 
whose notions and habits were founded jap the practice of female 
ministration In matters ecclesiastical. It is beside our purpose to 
examine the Scriptural legality oir social expediency of such a 
system f we glance at it now, merely to show the very peculiar 
dop^atanceii which fitte(|i her, from her earliest years, for her 
wfillictask. / 
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Elizabeth Gurney was born of an ancient and honotirable race 
in the county of Norfolk. Her own immediate fainiily^ baling 
maintained the highest respectability for many generation^, has 
latterly become conspicuous by all the gifts of talentj munifi- 
cence^ and piety. To the care and understanding of theii^ admir- 
able mother (and is it not always so ?) must be ascribed tfie deve- 
lopment of their moral and intellectual capacities; the futurs^^ 
character of Elizabeth owed not a little to that parent's thougM^i^^ 
fulness and providential discipline— the. unwearied patience, 
chastened sensibility, the habit of prayer/ and expansive love to 
all God s works, that shone so eminently throughout her career* 
She piously acknowledges the filial debt in a short memoir (p. 7)« 
which is well worthy of perusal, not only as illustrative of the dis- ' 
position of the writer, but for the singularly sensible and appro* 
priate remarks on the minute and considerate care, required in 
the educ'ation of children, uch in it recalls the early history of 
William Cowper, ami exhibits the almost inconceivable sufferings 
endured by youthful susceptibility and imagination, the sources of 
genius, but oftentimes the elements of sorrow. Here is the spe- 
cial province for the action of the discriminating mothojr ; and, ^ 
doubtless, had the infancy of that exquisite poet been longer 
blessed by the tender guidance of his o\vn admirable parent^ biu-» 
si)irit might h.ave assumed in some measure the practical efau^^ 
racier of Elizabeth Fry, and preyed less fiercely .and a^ystema- 
tically on itself. * 

Every page of her early journal exhibits the traces ot this first 
direction to her juvenile thoughts. The desire of personal use- 
fulness, though for some time feeble and indistinct, tuns like a . 
vein through all her reflections and aspirations. She exhuusta 
herself in conflicts, in hopes, and in fears ; provea her heart like 
Solomon's with mirth, and finds it vanity ; braves sacrifices, con^ 
jures up doubts, and finally embraces the realities xrf : Goqpel 
truth as the only assurance for herself, and the exclusive in- 
strument for tlic lasting welfare of mankind. Eveiy reader will 
be struck by the precocity she qxhibits pf mental power, and 
ascribe the originality of her . remarks less to her experience of 
others than to her Study of herself. It was t]ie clear per* ^ 
ception of her own weakness that brought her to thU^ * one tiling 
needful,' and wbioli gives a catholic value to the Whole, as a guide 
and prop to those who may hereafter tread the thorny, path of 
moral and social benevolAice. We are amused, we confess, by 
her struggles with Quakerism, ai^d her ultimate surrender to a pe- 
dantic system, by which her inner beipg could never be ruled. 
Though a member of a sect, she in tru^ wea no sectarian ; but, 
underneath the ostentatious singularity of the mob-cap and light 
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greyn^ntle^ bore a humble -heart — and a heart that could give 
honour to whom honour was due, whether he wore an ermine 
robe, sleeves of lawn, or the foulest rags. We are at a loss for 
her reasons; the7 Concern,* such is the term, is not alleged 
in her journal to haire.oflered spiritual advantages unattainable 
elsewhere,.. ^h^.nni^y^ We :^i^d<sd to the persuasions of her 
many relative, to im^^sugge^Dtu of convenience ; but, what- 
ever the mpt^e;she emm-alces, 'wi|>h,trae self-devotion, the whole ; 
adopts, withopf reserv^^ 1iho -Kiienda! ^ceremonial law ; and finds 
various ^hlloiiopfaiCal hrgumei^'tol AKKlkify the usage of * Thou 
and The^’ Cpp? 56, ^I). • t..fconsid^rcld,Vsho/observes, Uhcre 

were bertainly spme ‘^vantoges^nt^n^^^ it; the first, that of 
we 2 ming''t 1 iu heart ft^m this byl i|s^iQg in some little 

things diifereptly from it'c — sCiedee jd), and false philo- 
sophy !* 0ur deep ^respect for will not beguile 

us. into a fulsome conceit of the elcvatibg purgative powers of 
Quakerism, They are men of like passions with ourselves; they 
may be seen in Marie Lane and on the Exchange, and pursue their 
wealth and enjoy it with similar zeal and rdisb. Nor are they fully 
iUn^ned from the rougher and more stiiiiulatitig diet of political 
\^i^bition. With the vow of separation upon them, they have 
I^V^ntly shaved their heads, and entered the world of parliamentary 
ji^Wice : ho# far they or the public have gain^ by this invasion 
of the Nazarkes is beyond our experience. One of them, how- 
ever, must have imbibed the humanizing* influence of * Tliou 
and Thee ;* since the friend who knew him beit not long ago dc- 
clsued; that 'if John Bright had not been born a Quaker, be 
would'most assuredly have become a prize-fighter,’ 

^ ThiB' second period of Mrs. Ery s history mhy fairly be dated 
from her first' adventure to survey those j>C4^ef of. degradation 
and neglect which she was afterwards to rebuke. 

Hitherto h^r Journal has presented muA sttmomsa both of event 
and ob8enihtton;« it was perhaps ii^viialdCfiil^^ hmtted^a sphere. 
We are, hCfertheless, of opinion that a use of an editorial 
pruUmg-knife would have brought' adran^ige to, the txKik. 
and comTort to the student#^ We pat^t an^dslli^he caasless rush 
of new publications — excrement and distr^i^n are ihiB order of 
day ; and if the memory of prezy one has figured in the 
virorld is to be embalmed tn three stoQt; uisiavca, or two with 
numerous pages and close type, must ^/either, excluding all 

the past, surrender ourselves to the^stpdy^ of oiir deceased con- 
tomp<^riesr; or take the other extreide, and, like Parson Adams, 
intermeddle with”' nothing since the days oiASschylus/ 

-Thawte of Newgate at tins tintawbold have been a shame 
|W»y fiftb-ratc duchy, the popateubn oX irhidi coidd boast but 
‘ ^ ‘ ' 'little 
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little beyond poachers and cut-throats ; it yrM feiurM dis- 
honour to the metr6pcdir of^ihe British ejoapure|;;^^€Sty^;M, riph' 
in means as in pretensions. The heroism that 
steps into such scenes may b|D inferred, from thesQ 
of her amiable biographers r 

* All the female prisbhers at that time confined in 
now known as the untri^ side." The larger portioct ofithe/^^-^^ 
drangle was then used as a state-prison, l^e partition wall 
of sufficient height to prevent the' state-prisoners"' from overloohit^ 
the narrow yard, and the windows of the two wards and two ofdlSf , 
of which the women’s division consisted* These four rooms com;^ 
prised about 190 superficial yards, into which nearly 300 women wf^h 
their numerous children were crowded ; tried and untried^ mtsdemeaiir 
ants aud felons; Without classificatbn, without employment, and With 
no other superintendance than that given by a man and kis son, who 
had charge of them by night and by day* Destitute of sufficient cloth* . 
ing, for which there was no provision ; in rags and dirt, without beddings 
they slept on the floor, the boards of which were in part raised to supply 
a sort of pillow. In the same rooms they lived, cooked, and washed* 
With the proceeds of their clamorous begging, when any attanger 
app^ed amongst tliem, the prisoners purchased liquors from a regmas^ 
tap in the prison* ' Spirits were openly drunk, and the ear was asaaj^ 
by the most terrible language. Beyond that necessary for safe cust^^ 
there was little reMraint over their communication w^h the wd]fj[a 
without. Although military sentinels were posted on the leads of &m 
prison, such was .the lawlessness prevailing, that Mr. NewmaU, tlkr 
governor, entered this portion of it with reluctance.’ — pp. 205, 200* 

Her Journal contains the following entry: ‘1813, 16th ^ay, 
second month’ (anglice February). * Yesterday we were some . 
hours at Newgate with the poor female felons, attending Ip tbair 
outward necessHiea^ we had been twice previouajy.* , 
simpW and tnpidexttfdly,’ continues the editor, ' is recorded Elum-, 
beth Fry’a first enUrance upon the scene of her future laboui^ es^ 
dently without any idea of the importance of its ultiinal^ 

Some time elap^ before Mrs. set herself in good eameajt 
to the prosecution of her giELcat design; but meanwhile ' trib^afim 
worked in her patiei|ce ^ and patibifcc, experience^ and,expei^i|{fse, 
hope** The loss of property, of relatives and friendSjrand>, 
all, tho death of a dearly belpved child, were provad^dai 
menu to adapt Jier to the work ’i—io stir up and stifog^en in fier 
heart a tender sympathy for the suffering of bthers ; and convince 
her that in their spiritual improvement alone could be found ibr 
them an effectWe insolation. ^ She has recorded in some touchit^ 
passages her .grief and resignation in the d^l^hs of her brother 
John and her daughter Betsey; arid we reoponpend them to the 
perusal of all who may be tried in a simifaw as beautiful 
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illustrations of the extent to which religion permits sorrow^ anil 
of its sole and glorious remedy (pp. 225, 237, 241). 

Nor was she without her minor vexations, those crosses and 
annoyances that dog the march of the Samaritan. It is the badge 
of all the tribe ; and we shall extract a passage or two for those 
who are young in the walk, to teach them that great results must 
be attained through a succession of small failures.* Let such 
watch the manner in which this modest heroine drew wisdom and 
courage from every disappointment : — 

* I am low under a sense of my own infirmities, and also rather 
grieved by the poor. I endeavoured to serve them, and have given them 
such broth and dumplings as we should cat ourselves; I find great fault 
has been found with them, and one woman seen to throw them to the 
pigs; still persevering to do my utmost for them, and patiently bear 
their reproach, which may be better for me than their praises. 

‘ Tried by my servants oppearing dissatisfied by what I believe to be 
liberal things. I feel these things when I consider how false a view we 
may take of each other, and how different my feelings towards them arc 
from being ungenerous ; which I fear they think. I know no family 
who allows exactly the same indulgences, and few' who give the same 
high wages, and yet I do not know of any one so often grieved by the 
discontents of servants as myself. I believe I had rather go without 
indulgences myself (if I thought it right) than curtail theirs; the 
lavish wray in which most of their description appear to think things 
ought to be used, is a trial to me, and contrary to my best judgment ; 
hut a constant lesson to myself is the ingratitude and discontent which I 
think I see and feel in many, because I doubt not it is the same with 
myself. How bountifully am 1 dealt with, day by day, and yet if there 
be one little subject of sorrow or apparent discontent, do 1 not in my 
heart dwell upon that, and not by any means sufficiently upon the innu- 
merable mercies and blessings that surround me? Feeling that I am so 
infirm, can I wonder at the infirmities of others?’ — p. 21G. 

In the month of April, 1817, after several desultory visits and 
experiments, 'an Association was formed for the improvement of 
the female prisoners in Newgate.’ It consisted of the wife of 
a clergyman, and eleven members of the Society of Friends. 
Aldermen, turnkeys, constables, and all the rank and file 
of law and justice, stood aghast in the contemplation of these 
Christian women prompted, ns they thought, by a silly, though 
generous enthusiasm, to lead the forlorn hope against this fortress 
of misery and sin. ‘ You see your materials,’ said one incredulous 
Sheriff — a fair specimen of those officials who did not refuse their 
countenance to the work of these heroic ladies, hut, guided by llic 
better part of valour, withheld their co-operation: — ‘You see 
)^our materials;’ .and truly they were such as would have revolted 
any ordinary appetite for the ‘ luxury of doing good.’ We have 

already 
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already said something of the condition of the gaol; we will add a 
sentence from the pen of Mary Sanderson (p. 261), the friend and 
coadjutor of Mrs. Fry: — 'The railings,* she says, in describing 
her first visit, ' were crowded with half naked women, struggling 
together for the front situations with the most boisterous violence, 
and begging with the utmost vociferation. She felt as if she 
were going^into a den of wild beasts, and she well recollects quite 
shuddering when the dcior closed upon her, and she was locked in 
with such a herd of novel and desperate companions.’ ^ On the 
second visit of Mrs. hry,’ say her biographers, •'she was, at her 
ow'n request, \chidone amongst the women for some hours.’ We 
wish that she herself had given us a detailed record of her 
enterprise ; it must have closely resembled the achievement of 
Pinch That great man, in the midst of the Reign of Terror, 
bringing his work of love into strange contrast with the scenes 
around him, demanded and obtained permission to visit the 
Ilieetrc, and liberate as many of the supposed madmen as his 
judgment should determine. lie entered the receptacle of de- 
graded humanity; all was intensely daik ; the yelling and the 
clanking of chains struck a deeper horror. Couthon, the regi- 
ci<le, who had accompanied him, would proceed no further-^ 
‘ for conscience doth make cowards of us all but Pinel, strong 
in his benevolence and his convictions, jdunged into the cells; 
even furious captives were astounded into tranquillity by this 
invasion of mercy; fifty were set free by his own hands — ^and, 
basking in the sun or crawling at his feet, they testified the power 
of sMiipathy ovi*r fallen nature, and returned to the enjoyment of 
physical c.\istcnco. A similar success awaited the efTorls of Eliza- 
beth Fry — often has slie been heard to relate, with modest and 
gr.iteful piety, the triuiiiphs of the Ciosj)cI, in the cases of hun- 
dreds of frantic culprits who, with ahacrily, submitted to llie yoke 
of truth : but her fame docs not rest on private narrative ; the 
country resounded with her deeds; and public testimony was 
displayed, both at home and abroad, in abundant and grateful 
imitation. 

Wc cannot affect to concur in her extreme opinions against 
capital punishments in every case; but no one can ever refuse 
her the praise of having largely contributed, by her profound 
sympathy and untiring beneficence, to that change in the general 
tone of thought and feeling which by and bye resulted in a most 
marked abatement of the severity of our Criminal Code, 

Her efforts, in conjunction with the Ladies’ Newgate Associa- 
tion, wore soon directed to the condition of the women convicts 
in the ne.\t steps of their progress : — 

' It was a custom among the female transports to riot previous to their 
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departure from Newgate, breaking windows, furniture, or whatever came 
within their reach. They were generally conveyed from the prison to the 
waterside in open waggons, went off shouting amidst assembled crowds, 
and were noisy and disorderly on the road and in the boats. Mrs. Fry 
prevailed on the Governor to consent to their being moved in hackney- 
coaches. She then promised the women, if they would be quiet and 
orderly, that she and other ladies would accompany them Deptford, 
and see them on board ; accordingly when the time came, no disturbance 
took place ; the women in hackney coaches, with turnkeys in attendance, 
formed a procession, wlych was closed by her carriage ; and the women 
behaved well on the road.* — p. 319. 

Mrs. Fry’s success in respect of these unhappy females is well 
known — but still we think it proper to give more details of the 
system that she found in operation : — 

‘ The mode in which they were brought on board long continued to be 
highly objectionable ; they arrived from the country in smallj'parties, 
at irregular intervals, having been conveyed on the outside of stage- 
coaches, by smacks or hoys, or any conveyance that offered, under 
the care of a turnkey. lu some instances their children, equally 
destitute as themselves, accompanied them ; in others, their sufferings 
were increased by sudden separation from their infants. Often did 

Mrs. PiyoT and her friend and companion Lydia I quit those 

scenes, not to return to their own homes, but to go to Whitehall, to 
represent such cases, that the necessar}' letters should be dispatched 
without the loss of a post, ordering the restoration of these poor nurslings 
to their mothers l^et’orc the ship should sail. In addition to these 
evils, the women were almost invariably mure or less ironed, sometimes 
cruelly so. On board the **Mary Anne,” in 1822, the prisoners from 
Lancaster Castle arrived not merely handcuffed, but with lieavy irons 
on their legs, w'hich had occasioned considerable swelling, and, in one 
instance, serious inHamrnation. Eleven women from Lancaster were 
sent to the ship ” Brothers ” in 1823, iron-hooped round their legs and 
arms, and chained to each other. The complaints of these women were 
very mournful ; they were not allowed to get up or down from the coach 
without the whole being dragged together ; some of them had children 
to carry ; they received no help or alleviation to their suffering. A woman 
from Cardigan travelled with a hoop of iron round her ankle until she 
arrived at Newgate, wdiere the sul)-niatron insisted on having it taken off 
la driving the rivet towards her leg to do so, it gave her so much paiu 
that she fainted under the operation. She stated that during a length- 
ened imprisonment she wore an iron hoop round her waist; from that a 
chain connected with another hoop round her leg above the knee, — from 
which a second chain was fastened to a third hoop round her ankle : in 
the hoop that went round her waist were, she said, two bolts or fastenings, 
in which her hands were confined when she went to bed at night, which 
bed was only of straw. 

♦ Such were a few of the scenes into which Mrs. Fry was introduced 
inr Ibis department of her important labours for thb good of the suffering 
«ild the sinful of her own sex/^-p. 445. 

N<il 
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Not content with having^ cleansed the Augean 8ta\)}e of 
Newgate^ she directed her attention to the gaols in Scotland — 
which seems to have been even mofe deserving of the disgraceful 
epithet. A journey on the concerns of the Society, undertaken 
by herself and her worthy brother, Joseph John Gurney, was 
improved ipto a pilgrimage to the abodes of wretchedness allotted 
to the culprit and the debtor, the sons of crime or misfortune. 
We shrink from the terrible details of needless suffering, needless 
cither for safety, precaution, or chastisement, inflicted on these 
victims ; they are recorded in some Notes published at the time 
by Mr. Gurney; and may they long endure, and be read, as an 
historical preface to the victory that humanity has achieved ! 

The condition of the insane did not escape her eye ; nor 
would it, indeed, have been possible in one who thought and 
felt so much for the welfare of the human race. * Nothing,* 
say the biographers, ' left so melancholy an impression on her 
mind, as the state of the poor lunatic in the cell at Haddington.’ 
Here was before her view an instance of the system that then 
prevailed, through nearly the whole of Europe, in the treat- 
ment of the insane ! Until keys and chains and whips garnished 
the person of the keeper, he could not be considered as fitly 
equipped for his ferocious work, which, in his utter and brutal 
ignorance, and aided by the strait-waistcoat, periodical scourgings, 
and the dark and filthy dungeon, he performed with all the zeal 
and conviction of an Inquisitor. Scotland now possesses many 
excellent institutions in which science and benevolence have pro- 
duced most happy results : there is still, however, a lamentable 
deficiency of rightful provision for the pauper lunatic. But 
fhe excellent First Report of the Scotch Poor-Law Commis- 
sioners gives us reason to hope that all such neglect has received 
its doom. 

It is interesting to trace, at this period of her career, her dis- 
covery an<l estimate of those principles of management which have 
now become the standing rules of every English asylum for the 
care of the insane. It is due to her fame, and to the efforts of 
the Quaker body in this behalf, not to pass in silence her sagacious 
and humane observations addressed to Mr. Venning, at Peters- 
burg (‘quae rogio in lerris,’ she might well have said, 'nostri non 
plena laboris?’), for ihe^ conduct of an establishment in that 
capital. She saw clearly and experienced the power of love over 
the human heart, whether corrupted, as in the criminal, or stupi- 
fied, as in the lunatic. She saw that the benighted and wandering 
madman possessed and cherished the remnants of bis better mind, 
and that be clung to nothing so much as to that which all seemed 
to deny him — some little semblance of respect. Sympathy is the 

great 
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^reat secret to govern the human race; and, whether it, be in a 
prison, a Ragged School, a madhouse, or the world at large, he 
that would force men's heart»to a surrender, must do so by ma<- 
nifesting that they would be safe if committed to his keeping. 

The narrative of the present volume terminates with the year 
1825, and closes the account of her benevolent activity down to 
this date by mentioning the commencement of her service for the 
benefit of the Coast Guard. A simple incident, simply told, 
paints the lifelong watchfulness ; — 

‘ In Mrs. Fry*s illness at Brighton/ say her biographers, ‘ she was 
liable to distressing attacks of faintness during the night and early in the 
morning, when it was frequently necessary to take her to an open 
window* for the refreshment of the air. Wiccher through the quiet 
grey dawn of the summer’s morning, or by the fitful gleams of the tem- 
pestuous sky, one living object always presented itself to her view on 
these occasions; the solitary blockadc-man pacing the shingly bcacli.* 
— p. 472. 

That she should have been exposed to various illnesses, the 
result of her toil and persevering anxiety, can surprise no one 
who reads her memoir. ‘ Mrs. Fry’s time was occupied,’ we are 
told, ' to an extent of wliich none but those who lived with her 
can form any idea. The letters she received from all parts of 
the country were numerous. These letters required long and 
careful answers.’ Had she lived in the days of the penny-j)ost, 
her life would have been an astonishment to her! * Poor people, 
thinking her purse as boundless as her good will, wrote innu- 
merable petitions praying for assistance ; others sought for coun- 
sel, or desired employment, which they imagined she cc)uld obtain 
for them.* We know it well; the wealih of Crm^us and llie 
patronage of two Prime Ministers rolled into one, would not 
suffice to pay even 1 per rent, of the demands on any one who 
has acquired the name of an active pliilanthiopist. Incessant 
anxieties and car(3S, watchings and journey ings, ina<le up in fact 
the sum of her devoted existence ; and her licalth could not but 
pay the penalty. 

She was subjected to some trial (pp, 404, 40/, 40(S) by the 
preference her daughter manifested to a member of the C’hurch 
of England over one of the Society of Friends. In no one in- 
stance docs her Catholic spirit ^hine , more brightly: but her 
Journal shows that she keenly felt the displeasure of the brother- 
hood, with whom ' it is a rule of discipline to disunite from mem- 
bership those who marry persons not members of the Society. 
It is very strictly enforced ; and to promote such connexions is 
lof>ked upon as an act of delinquency on the j)art of ])arcmts and 
guardians ! ’ (p. 405.) This fact alone would bo sufficient reason 

for 
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for the form of biography adopted by the editors. It would have 
been difficult for members of the Church of England^ however 
delicately and affectionately alive to the merits of their deceased 
parent, to have composed a narrative satisfactory, in all its bear- 
ings, to the sensitive apprehensions of the Society of Friends. 
Slie has been made her own historian ; and the result is a record 
which, exhibiting all the workings and triumphs of an ardent 
faith, and abounding in lessons of patient experience, is sure to 
be studied and prized by all who have any. share in the spirit of 
Mrs. Fry. 

The rest of the work will not, we hope, be long deferred. Trials 
of a heavy kind, we know, awaited her — increased Embarrass- 
ments of fortune, and the loss of her excellent son William, the 
joy and prop of his mother, tested and matured the spirit that 
could solemnly declare to her daughter in her last illness: — 
can say one thing ; since my heart was touched at the age of 
seventeen, I believe I never have awakened from sleep, in sickness 
or in health, by day or by night, without my first waking thought 
being how best I might serve my Lord.’ (p. vii.) 


Akt. V , — Zoological Recreations, By W. J. Broderip, Esq., 
F.li.S., «Scc. Post 8 VO. London, 1847. 

T his volume presents tf) us, in a carefully revised form, 
some twenty papers originally published in the New 
Monthly Magazine, when under the care of their author’s de- 
lightful friend and companion, Theodore Hook. Mr. Broderip, 
favourably known in the literature of his own profession,* and 
very generally esteemed as an upright, intelligent, and humane 
magistrate, tells us that ' these Essays were sketched as a relief 
frhni more severe studies and duties and that their re-appear- 
ance ill a separate shape is due to Professor Owen, to whom the 
work is dedicated, and to other scientific friends ‘ who urged 
their republication, under the imprcssifui that when brought to- 
gether they might form a hand-book which might cherish or even 
awaken a love for Natural History.’ Such is the language of his 
modest preface : we have no doubt that a great motive was to give 
pleasure to Mr. Hook — but wc believe that we do not exaggerate 
in saying, that since the publication of Gilbert White’s * Natural 
History of Selbornc,’ and of the ^ Introduction to Entomology’ 
by Kirby and Spence, no work in our language is better calculated 


* CalHg oil the Statute of Sewert, 4U> KUit. 1824. — ^Broderip oiiil Dingliain's Ke- 
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^ tOt fulfil the avowed aim of its alithor than the ^ Zoolopcal 
Recreations.* 

The low condition of elementary zoological instruction in this 
country greatly enhances the value of any lucubration calculated 
to diffuse a taste for the pursuit. Mr. Broderip, however, is by 
no means to be numbered among the mere light volunteers of 
Zoology. He has taken an important share in the dissemination 
of sound systematic principles by his learned and lucid series of 
articles in the Penny* Cyclopaedia ; and he has contributed no 
inconsiderable quota of original discovery and research, especially 
on his favourite field of conchology, in numerous memoirs pub* 
lished in the Zoological Journal, in the Appendixes to voyages of 
discovery, and in the Transactions of the London Zoological Society, 
of which he has from the first been an active supporter.* 

It is due to the high estimation of Natural History in the 
continental universities, that since the commencement of the 
present century, and more especially since the conclusion of the 
war, few sciences have made more rapid and extensive pro- 
gress than Zoology. Its general aspect has been changed, its 
scope expanded, its relations multiplied. It has yielded un- 
expected aids to other sciences, and it begins to throw light on 
questions of the deepest and most general interest. The dis- 
covery of the specific characters of a new shell, insect, bird, 
or fish, ceases to have the importance, even in the eyes of the 
adept, which was assigned to it in the days of the respectable 
author of the Naturalists Miscellany. A Shawls Zoology can 
hardly be said any longer to exist. The Zoology of Cuvier and 
his numerous disciples has higher aims and aspirations. Duly 
appreciating the discriminator of specific distinctions, and acknow- 
l^ging the necessity of accurate definitions of so-called species 
as the groundwork of the science, the philosophical student of 
the animal kingdom keeps a steady eye on the generalizations 
that are to be raised upon these materials. Zoology has to him 
as wide a signification as Botany has to the investigator of plants. 
It comprises not merely the systematic catalogue of the known 
species and varieties, but a knowledge of their structure, and of 
their natural affinities as interpreted by the totality of their struc- 
ture, — of the relations of their organization to living properties 


* It is with pain that we see tlie funds of this institution, which is an honour and 
ornament to the metropolis, suflering from causes which have produced a general regard 
to the individual economies, and from the reflux in the tide of fashion which once set 
So strongly in its favour. Of the intrinsic claims of the Zoological Society to public 
■ aapfsiit, the pre^t condition of its gardens and menagerie, its museum and library, wUl 
MV testimony. At no jjeriod since its esfablisliment has a greater number and 
' wvifty of rare and interesting animals been ezhibitetl, or exhibit^ wi^ more Alten- 
' ’IlDti U tteir obmfbrt and the display of their nathre habits. 


and 
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and^ babits^-^of. the laws that govern the develc^ilient' of that 
organization,-'— of the type to which its variations may be re- 
ferred, — of the mutations which the different parts of the body 
undergo in passing from phase to phase in the life olf the indi- 
vidual, and of the metamorphoses of the same or homologous 
parts traced from species to species. Zoology — so comprehended 
and applied— unfolds the harmonious principle of similitude which 
reigns amidst the infinite seeming diversity of its objects^ and 
demonstrates the unity of the Designer,* as plainly as the exact 
adaptation of each living unit to its place and sphere in creation 
bespeaks His power and goodness. 

Earth, air, water have each their appropriate inhabitants. The 
worm and the mole are constructed to bore the very substance of 
the dark and dense element ; they are truly of the earth,' earthy. 
The swallow, insatiable in pursuit of insect-food, wheeling on 
unwearied wing throughout the long summer's day — and the 
midges, whose ranks it thins as they weave their mazy dance in 
the evening sun-beam, are creatures of the air and light, ' The 
shoals of fish that, with their fins and shining scales, glide under 
the green wave,' are as strictly denizens of the water. The 
adaptation of form and structure in each of these beings to its 
particular element is perfect, and the relation appreciable by 
the least practised observer. It needs but a little insight into 
the structure of the animal frame to discern the same adapta- 
tion of it to external circumstances in the species which have 
a more mixed dependence on the surrounding elements; in 
the mollusca, for example, that exist in a medium of water, 
but in their pearly shells at case, attend moist nutriment’ at 
the bottom; or in those terrestrial creatures which, moving in 
the rarer atmosphere,- are so far the slaves of gravitation as to be 
unable to raise themselves above the firm surface of earth ; or 
in those that float upon the water and breathe the air; or as 
those more truly amphibious forms that breathe and have the 
command of both elements. There arc even amongst the Insect 
world — as, for instance, the water-scorpion {Nfpa) and water- 
beetle (Dgtiscus) — species gifted with such varied instruments 
of locomotion that they are qualified for nil the habitable elements ; 
and such a creature, like Milton’s fiend, — 

‘ Through strait, rough, dense, or rare. 

With head, hands, wings, or feet, pursues its way. 

And swims, or sinks, or wades, or creeps, or flies.* 

The relations which subsist between the modifications of the 
organic machinery and the media in and upon which it is destined 
to operate, are clearly traceable and readily comprehensible. In 
them, from the days of Socrates to those of Paley, the philoso- 
pher 
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pber has found his most striking illustrations of a superintending 
Providence. But there are other^ and as yet more obscure rela- 
tions subsisting between animals and their habitats^ the existence 
of which Zoology has but of late years made known^ and the 
nature of which it will be the future business of that science to 
unfold. The turtle of Malabar {Chelonia Dussumicri)^ for ex- 
ample, is by no means the same species with that of the Isle of 
Ascension {Chelonia Mj/das)^ although the sea in which they 
swim is warmed by equal floods of solar influence, and stored with 
equal abundance of the food of these esculent, reptiles. It could 
not have been unreasonable to presuppose tliat the same species 
of Fishes would exist in parallel latitudes of the northern and 
the southern hemispheres ; and the accounts which we occasionally 
meet with of the kinds of produce in our remote colonies would 
seem to show this to be in some respects the case. In one of the 
South Australian (Adelaide) newspapers for October, 184.5, we 
read, for example, of whitings G(f. jier dozen ; flounders 6cZ. per 
pair; mullet 30 for Is, ; cod 2d. per Jb. But none of these fishes 
are even generically allied to their namesakes and representatives 
developed in the seas that wash our mild southern coasts ; although 
the circumstances of light and heat, the constitution of the water, 
or the coast-line, offer no modifications explanatory of the essential 
differences which rigorous observation proves to exist in the fishes 
of the British and Australian seas. 

Facts as remarkable, and at present inexplicable, have been 
brought to light in regard to the geographical distribution of 
Birds. It might be supposed that the power of traversing 
space, possessed by the majority of this class, would free tliom 
from the restrictions imposed upon less gifted natunfs in regard 
to range; but the hawks and eagles of Africa differ Ifom 
those of America, and these again from the birds of prey in 
Australia. On the hypothesis tliat their first progenitors started 
from a common centre, it is conceivable that some may have 
wingeil their way across one. or two wide oceans, whilst others 
tarried on the intermediate continent or nearer home ; but had 
any such migratory instincts continued to operate, tlic peculiar 
localisation of certain forms of the strong-winged 'Raptores’ must 
long since have been overpassed. 

The phenomena of the distribution of the great terrestrial 
wingless Birds are still more perplexing. Almost every large 
tract of dry land under a warm or tropical sun supports its 
peculiar struthious bird. Thus Africa has the true two-toed 
ostrich, the type of the family; South America has a three- 
toed ostrich; the rich islands of the Indian Archipelago have 
their cassowary i Australia has its emeu : — but these four sorts 

of 
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of great birdsi alike incapable of flighty and alik^ Yfith udt* 
webbed feet, differ from each other not merely apeeifioally, 
but, according to the current value of zoological dUtinctiona, 
in their wider characters. They are entered, accordingly, in 
the catalogues under different nomina generica ; — StnUhio, Rheat 
Camarius^ Dromaius. The question of tlie cause or condi-' 
tion of this insulated and widely-parted location of such non- 
migratory birds* is one that naturally suggests itself to the 
inquiring mind, and the enigma becomes more puzzling and 
more prov(»cative of attempts at solution, when the progress of 
zoology further discloses the fact, tliat small islands have, or had 
recently, their peculiar wingless terrestrial birds, generically dis- 
tinct from each other, as well as from the larger species of the 
continents. Thus New Zealand has now its Apteryx, just as, 
two centuries ago, Kodriguez had its Solitaire, and Mauritius its 
Dodo.* 

The geographical distribution of Quadrupeds seems equally 
mysterious. The elephant of Africa is specifically distinct frout 
that of Asia; the rliinoccros of the Asiatic continent is one- 
horned : all the known rhinoceroses of Africa are tvvo-horqed* 
The giraftc and hij)])opotauius are at present peculiar to Africa. 
Not any of the indigenous quadrupeds in South America are of 
the same s])ccies with those of the old world — very few are of 
the same genus, 'fhe Americ*«in monkeys, for example, have four 
more grinding teeth than those of the corresponding warm lati- 
tudes of Africa and Asia : they have the nostrils wider apart, and 
the tail prehensile in most, to compensate for their incomplete 
or absent thumbs. The sloths, the armadillos, and the true ant- 
i^aters are beasts strictly peculiar to South America. Great was 
tlie surprise of Kuropeaii naturalists when the discovery of the 
New World first brought these forms of inammalian life under 
their notice. Centuries have since elapsed, but the most assi- 
iluous researches have failed to make known a species of Bra-- 
tlgpiUy JJasgpuiii oi true Mgrmccopli^ga, in any other part of the 
globe. Again, the vast island or continent of Australia has an 
indigenous quadruped ])opulation as peculiar as that of South 
Aiii(;rlca, and still more remarkable on account of the general 
])revalcucc of the marsupud economy. (It is, wo need hardly 
say, the endowment of the mother with a natural pouch, or 
tegumentary nest, for tlic conveyance of her young, which has 
suggested this name.) AVith the exception of the native naked 


* of fliis fill latvly fubiiloiit binl were exliihitcd by Sir William 

Jitrdifie, Mr. St rick bind, and Profeuior Milne Edwarda, at the lute meetitig of 
iiatiiiolistt at Oxford, where the unique relic* of tlie tUrnous Dodo were duly 
deecanteil upon. 
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bij^ed and' bis dog.^probably a eontesipmry imporfation^-^not 
ally inatnmalian species bas ^en discovered in Australia' which 
agives with a known species or even genus in the rest of the 
world. New Guinea has its tree-kangaroos^ Amboyna and the 
neighbouring Indian isles their phalangers, and the Americas 
have their opossums ; but the genera Dendrolagus^ Cuscus^ and 
Didelphys, to which these extra- Australian marsupials respectively 
belong, are represented by no species in Australia, which, from 
the number and variety gf other pouched genera, may be called the 
metropolis of marsupials. Here the true kangaroos {Macropus)^ 
the carnivorous opossums {Dasyurus), the wombats {Phasco^ 
lamys), with a host of other genera, and with the still more 
extraordinary and anomalous duck-moic {Ornithorhynchus), arc 
features of animal life as distinct from those in the rest of the 
world, as are the sloths, the ant-eaters, and armadillos of South 
America, or the giraffe, the hippopotamus, and the orycteropus 
of Africa. Let any one reflect on the limited powers of loco- 
motion assigned to the last-cited huge fossorial insectivore, to the 
heavy burrowing wombat, to the climbing sloth, or the divingduck- 
molct which shuffles awkwardly along dry land like a reptile, and 
is restricted in the aquatic part of its amphibious existence to tran- 
quil pools of fresh water, — and let him associate these impedi- 
ments to migration with the facts of the present geographical 
distribution of the species so fettered ; or let him ponder upon 
the allocation of the few struthious birds which now exist in con- 
nexion with their want of wings and of webbed feet : — ^and say 
whether Zoology bas not presented a problem which, when rightly 
solved, will effect as great a revolution in men’s ideas of the time 
and the mode of the dispersion of animal life over the earth’s 
surface as the Copernican system did in those regarding the rela- 
tions of our planet to the sun. 

Zoology, by the application of that branch of the science called 
Palfeontology, bas already carried us a long way back. With 
regard to the continents copiposing what geographers call the 
Old World, it has shown, by its power of determining the 
natural affinities of extinct species from their fossil remains,# 
that mammalian forms, now limited to particular regions of 
that great natural tract of dry land, were of yore more generally 
dispersed over it; that hymnas, elephants, and rhinocemses, 
were as common in Europe as they now are in Asia, if not 
more ' abundant ; and that giraffes and hippopotamuses once 
CQ^-eristed in Africa, Asia, and Europe. The species, indeed, 
wesW^ diflbrent ; but the same generic forms were at one time 
iMely dispersed over the whole of this Old World, of which 
tntty be regarded as peculiarly characteristic. When; thanks 
‘ to 
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to the esertk>|ns of Sir Woodbine Parish , and Mr* Plurwiiir t^ 
extensive tertiary deposits of South Ameriqa began' in thmr 
turn to supply analogous evidences of the ancient mammalia 
of that continent — and when the limestone caverns of Brazil 
had been ransacked by Lund with a success second only to 
that which rewarded the previous explorations of Buckland in 
the same* dark recesses of English geology — the results proved 
so far similar that it could be as truly said of the primeval b^sta 
of America as of those of Europe^ that verily there were giante 
in those days. But the giants appear to have been of totally 
different orders. No fragment of elephant, rhinoceros, giraffe> 
or hippopotamus has been discovered in South America; but* 
it is interred from abundant remains of enormous sloths, arnm-* 
dillos, and ant-eaters, and of huge species having near affinities 
to the lamas (c. g. Macrauchenia), to the cavies (e. g, Toxodan), 
or to other mammalian families, that such types were at that 
tertiary epoch, as now, peculiar to this region. Of the diinen* 
sions of some of those extinct representatives of the quadru* 
peds which may be said to wear the South Americaii livery, 
an idea may be formed from the fact that certain nones of 
the megatherium measure exactly double the size of the same 
bones in the elephant. Forty years ago, difference of size was 
deemed a matter of such importance in the compariskm of species, 
that Baron Cuvier’s just conclusions from his exact demonstra- 
tions of the concordance of structure between the megatherium 
and some of the peculiar existing species of South America, were 
rejected with the ilippant remark that * all those species might 
dance within the carcass of the megatherium.’ It might be ob* 
jeeted with equal force of the glyptodon, that the present diminutive 
species of armadillo might all send representatives to disport 
within its huge panoply, where they w’ould no doubt display more 
agility there than could be expected from the sloths within the 
carcass of the niegalherlum ; yet the glyptodon was not less a 
gigantic armadillo than the megatherium a gigantic sloth. The 
fact first glimpsed at by Cuvier seems, in a word, to have been 
abundantly confirined : viz. that the huge extinct quadrupeds of 
South America are not allietl to tluise which exhibit similar pro- 
portions in Africa or Asia, but have their nearest affinities to the 
diminutive species which are now peculiar to South America* 
l^he like correspondence is traced between the recent and the 
extinct mammals of Australia. Beasts manifesting, in unmis* 
takeable characters stamped upon their fossil remains, the same 
essential affinities to the kangaroo and wombat, which the mega- 
theriam and the glyptodon respectively present to the sloth and 
armadillo, elisted in New Holland contemporaneously with those 
. edentate 
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edratate ^anta in South Amerii^a* Quadrupeds as large as 
thinoceroses, and in the propottions of some of their bones ap- 
proaching the elephant^ but representing on a gigantic scale the 
peculiar features of the existing herbivorous marsupials, subsisted 
upon the vegetable productions of Australia at the same remote 
period — judging from the geological character of the strata and 
the petrified condition of the fossils — at which the mammoth, the 
rhinoceros, and hippopotamus owned the soil of England — a 
period anterior to its separation from continental Europe. Hut 
more — the vast size of the ancient herbivorous marsupials, and 
their numbers, as indicated by the abundance of remains dis* 
* covered in a comparatively brief period, required a system of 
check ; and this w'as provided for by the co-existence with them 
of a carnivore bearing to them the same proportional size and 
force which the ancient lion of England {FeHs spclati) bore to its 
colossal prey. But the relics of this Australian carnivore prove it 
to have been more nearly allied to the small existing carnivorous 
marsupials of Australia (the dasyures, for example) than to any 
of the jaguars, lions, tigers, hyaenas, or bears of other continents. 
It was a huge marsupial destructive. 

Again — Banks and Solander, throughout Cook’s first voyage 
found no similar tract of land so destitute of iriaininalian life ns 
the isles of New Zealand ; not a trace of the kangaroos and 
opossums of neighbouring Australia could here be delected. I'he 
aborigines, though at that stage of civilization whcMi a knowledge 
of the beasts of chace is most useful and therefore usually the 
most exact, could give no information respecting any wild or 
native quadruped. They had a small half-domesticated dog ; 
but the lai^est, warm-blooded, indigenous, terrestrial animals 
hunted or entrapped by them were birds, about the size of our 
pheasant, but wingless, nocturnal and fossorial ; they called them 
‘ Kivi.* This condition of New Zealand lias been aptly com- 
pared by Mr. Lycll with that of Europe during the era of the? 
Wealden formation, in which deposits no traces of animals more 
highly organized than birds have yet been found. 

Thus as large hoofed quadrupeds (the elephant, girafic, rhino^ 
ceros, hippopf>tamus) form the most striking feature of the zoology 
of the Old World, as long-clawed edentate quadrupeds do in the 
€8ie of the New World, or at least of its southern division, and 
M marsupial quadrupeds prevail in the Australasian world, so 
wingless biids might he said to form the leading characteristic 
of the actual zcK^logy of New Zealand. And hence the question 
became extremely interesting as to what forms of animal life, if 
tumjf the depogit$ contemporaneous with the newer tertiary forma - 
^na itt Australia, South America, and Europe might reveal. 

. The 
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The answer which the explorations of the Rev. Messrs. W4I* 
liainsy Cotton, and Colenso, Colonel Wakefield^ and Mr. Rarie 
have enabled Professor Owen to return, is complete. New 
Zealand was populated at the pleistocene period, by forms of 
animal life no higher in the scale than wingless birds, and birds 
most nearly allied to the Kivi (Jiptcrgx) forming the remnant 
and representative of the family, and now fast disappearing 
through the exterminating spread of the colonists. But the an<^ 
cicat wingless birds of New Zealand were as gigantic in proper* 
tion to the Kivi as the diprotodon of Australia was to the kan- 
garoo. When difTcrent species of elephants, rhinoceroses, and 
hippopotamuses existed in Europe, while as many species of 
gigantic sloths and armadillos ])eopled the forests of South 
America, and when tlie diprotodons, nototheria, huge wombats, 
and dasyures represented the marsupial order as gigantically in 
Australia — at the same remote period the (linornis palapteryx 
formed a wingless but feathered bij>ed po])ulation of the New 
Zealand isles, coinjirehending many s])eeles, some four feet, some 
seven feet, some nine feet, some ele\cn feet in height. ^Linnspus 
apostrophized the ostrii’h as avium maxima / l low shrunk are 
its proportions when viewed by the side of the Diuoruis giganteus 
which towers above the skeleton of the giant O’ Byrne in the 
museum of the College of Surgeons ! What adds to the strange* 
ness of this rerent discovery and most striking restoration of lost 
animals, is the fact, that, the number of alrcaily ascertained 
species of strutliious or short-winged birds incapable of flight, 
which once inhabited New Zealand, is nearly three* times that of 
* the same order of birds at present known to exist in the rest of 
the world. Here, therefore, is one of the problems which 
Zoology offers to the inquiring mind ; to explain a generalisation 
based upon a series of carefully ascertained facts, the conformity, 
namely, of the geogra])liical distribution of certain groups of the 
higher organized forms of animal life, at a period anteceilent to 
history, prior ajipareiuly to man's existence, with the actual distri- 
bution of the same peculiar groups as dclcrinincd by observation 
ji>f the living s])ccics. 

The learned author of the ‘ Researches into the Physical His- 
tory of Mankind* — in his attempt to reconcile the facts of the 
geographical distribution of existing animals with certain passages 
ill the Mosaic history as usually interpreted — conjectures that iius 
peculiar extra-Asiatic genera and species might have been called 
into existence subsequently to the Deluge. The silence of Scrip- 
ture as to such recent partial creations. Dr. Pritchard holds to 
be of little consequence. * It was of no importance,* he says, 
for men to bo informed at what time New Holland began to 

contain 
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OQnlain kangaroo^ or the woods of Paraguay ant-eaters and 
armadillos * (vol. i. p. 83« ed. J 826). We now learn, however, 
that amongst the inscrutable designs of a good Providence^ or- 
daining the times and seasons for the introduction of new truths 
into the treasury of human knowledge, it was also intended that 
men should know that long antecedent to historical cataclysms 
there prevailed the same laws as to the geographical distribution 
of animals, which subsequently governed that mysterious cir- 
cumstance in their history. The timid, the narrow-minded, and 
the essentially faithless* shrink from the acceptance of such sums 
of knowle^e. Loth to comprehend that Philology itself is a 
science still in progress — rashly assuming that the old and com- 
mon interpretation of a Hebrew Text can alone be just — they 
are apt to accuse of boldness bordering on impiety those to whom 
it has been given to open and read another page of Nature. It 
would seem from the language in which the progress of physical 
science has been sometimes apostrophized, as if its cultivators 
were luxuriators in intellectual pleasures, sclf-w^illed seekers 
after forbidden knowledge. Whereas they are for the most part 
the creatures of circumstances beyond their controls they are 
in positions, sometimes not of their own choice, in which the 
evidences arc forced upon their attention — and it becomes as 
much their duty as it is their nature to exercise the gifts intrusted 
to them in truly interpreting such evidences. They are instru- 
ments in the hands of a Providence governing the psychical pro- 
gress of mankind. When a fact reveals itself to such a man, 

^ it lies not in his will what he shall say or what he shall conceal. 
If he think to be silent as Jeremiali did because of the reproach 
and derision he met with daily, ** and all his familiar friends! 
watched for his halting, to be revenged on him for speaking the 
truth,” he would be l()rced to confess as the prophet confcsscxl-^ 

** his word was in my heart as a burning fire shut up in my bones ; 

I was weary with forbearing and could not stay.” ' * 

In that field of the ‘ lower wisdom’ which rests in the contem- 
plation of animated nature the harvest is truly abundant, but the 
labourers are few. \Ve have adduced one only of many problems 
in zoology which deeply concern both the feelings and interests 
of mankind, and which demand the combined efforts of many 
Observers and thinkers for their solution. He, therefore, who 
diffuses the elements of the sdence in a cheaj) form, and who 
attracU to iu study by a perspicuous style, has rendered no small 
service in relation to its advftncement in a country which has 
hitherto been too poor or too busy to endow a professorship of 
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zoology in any one of its universities^ or in connexion with any 
one of its museums. 

This author entices Us with ‘ wond-notes wild’ into the paths 
of his science, from which so many arc repelled by the barbarous 
array of technical words that ' perplex the things they would 
explain.’ Ilis first chapter is oil singing-birds : — 

‘ The melody of birds finds its way to the heart of every one ; but the 
cause that prompts the outpourings that make copse, rock, and river 
ring again on a fine spring morning, is more a matter of doubt with 
ornitliologists than the uninitiated in zoological mysteries might suppose. 
Much has been written on this subject; but, upon a consideration of 
the different opinions, aided by our own observations, we are inclined to 
think that love and rivalry are the two great stimulants — though we do 
not mean to deny that a bird may sing from mere gaiety of heart, arising 
from finding itself in the haunts dear to it, and in the midst of plenty of 
the food it likes ; to give vent, in short, to the buoyancy of spirit arising 
from general pleasurable sensations. In this country, the season of 
reproduction is undoubtedly that wherein — 

“ Tlic isle is full of ])lcasant noises, 

Sounds, and sweet aus that give delight.’’ ’ — p. 1. ^ 

lie conveys a very just idea of the natural musical instrument 
with which the sweet and varied, and ofien loud notes of the 
little warblers are executed, and, drawing from his own stores of 
observation, coinliines some novel and inUTesting facts with the 
best part of the ex])erience of Ilcchslein, Daines Barrington, ami 
Gilbert While, in the elucidation ol the nature, the periods, ami 
the mode of nccpiisitioii of the various incdodies of song-birds. 

Few, probably, siisjiect how much the particular song of any 
given species dejicn<ls u]ion the circumstances under which the 
bird was hatchecl and rcarc*d. llairiiigton thought he had clearly 
established * that birds have not any innate ideas of the notes 
which are su]>pobed to be peculiar to each species.* The reason, 
he says, why, in a wild state, they adhere so steadily to the same 
song is, that the nestling’s attention is given solely to the instruc- 
tion of the parent bird, uhilst it disregards the notes of others 
which may be singing in the vicinity. 

• lie took a coininoii sparrow from the nest when it was fledged, and 
educated him under a linnet; the bird, however, by accident heard a 
goldfinch also, and ** his song was therefore a mixture of the liiiiiet and 
goldfinch.*’ The same cxpcrimentidist educated a yi.uiig robin under a 
very fine nightingale, which, however, began already to be out of song, 
and was perfectly ^utc in less tiian a* fortnight : the scholar afterwards 
song three parts in four nightingale, and the rest of liis song was what 
I he bird-catchers call “ rubbisli,” or no particular note w hatever. 

* 1 have known,” says Ihirrington, instances of birds beginning to 
record when lliey were not a month old. Tliis first essay does not seem 

vuL. Lxxxii. N(i. riAm. u to 
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to have the least rudiments of the future song ; but, as the bird grows 
older and stronger, one may begin to perceive what the nestling is 
aiming at. Whilst the scholar is thus endeavouring to form his song, 
when he is once sure of a passage, he commonly raises his tone, which 
he drops again when he is not equal to what he is attempting ; just as 
a singer raises his voice, when he not only recollects certain parts of a 
tune with precision, but knows that he can execute them. What the 
nestling is not thus thoroughly master of he hurries over, lowering his 
tone, as if he did not wish to be heard, and could not yet satisfy himself. 
A young bird commonly .continues to record for ten or eleven months, 
when he is able to execute every part of his song, wliich afteiwards 
continues fixed, and is scarcely ever altered. When the bird is thus 
become perfect in his lesson, he is said to simj his somj roundy or in all 
its varieties of passages, which he connects together, and executes ivith- 
out a jiause.” ’ — p. 6. 

The most striking characteristics of all our resident singing- 
birds are selected with judgment, and described with the accu- 
racy of a practised observer. I'lic missel-thrusb, the? soiig- 
thrusli, and the blackbird seem, in the lively’ dielion of this 
pourlrayer, to tune for us their sweetest lays, with the accoiri- 
pani|nents of the greenwood, the blossoms, and the bright sun- 
shine. Every line breathes of vernal nature ; as wc read, w<‘ 
are withdrawn from the cares of busy hie, and the noise and 
gloom of the populous city, to listen to tlie carol of the lark, 
and in imagination wc folhov it, mellowed by distance, as he 
soars aloft into the clear blue heaven above. Hear the humane 
magistrate's protest against the unwarrantable imprisonment of 
this songster ; — 

* Of all the unhallowed instances of bird-inenreerution (not even 
excepting the stupid cruelty of shuttiiiir up a robin in an aviary), the 
condemnation of the fcky-Iark to perpetual iinpnS'onrm iit is Burely the 
most repugnant to every good leeling. The bird, wloht his liap|)y 
brethren are caiolling fur up in the sk\, us if they would storm heaven 
itself with their rush of sfoig, jutt at the juytms season 

“ When wheat is green, when hawthorn buds appear, ’ 
is doomed to pine in some dingy fctrect. There, in a den with a feolid 
wooden roof, painted green ovtsidcy and white, glaring while, wiihin — 
which, in hitter mockery, is called a .v/f//-lai k’s cage, he keeps wiiiiion- 
ing his wretched w i rigs, and heating his breast against the wins, jianting 
for oiic--only one — upwanl flight intp the free air. To delude liiiii 
into the recollection that there arc such places as the fields, w hich he is 
beginning to forget, tliey cut what they cull a turf — a turf dug iiji in the 
vicinity of this smoke-canopied Babel of bricks, redolent of all its soiity 
abominations, and bearing all the marks of the tboiusands of tons of 
fuel which are now suffered to cfcape up our ehimiieys, and fall down 
again upon qur noses and into our lungs — tons wliicli, wJien our coal- 
mines begin to shrink alarmingly— -’tis no lunghimr matter, the time 
^ mu 4 
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must come — some future Arnott will, perhaps too late, enable the public 
to save, while he at the same time bestows upon them the blessing of a 
pure atmosphere. Well, this abominable lump of dirt is presented to 
the sky-lark as a refreshment for his parched feet, longing for the fresh 
morning dews. Miserable as the winged creature is, he feels that there 
is something resembling grass under him ; and then the fond wretch 
looks upward and warbles, and expects his mate. Is it possible to see 
and hear this desecration of instinct unmoved ? and yet we endure it 
every spring, and moreover we have our Society for Preventing Cruelt/ 
to Animals.’ — p. 19. 

Of our migratory singing birds he passes in review the shore- 
lark, the ])ipit-larks, the lly-catcliers, the field-fare, the red-wing, 
the buntings, the ring-ouzel, the beautiful rose-ouzel, and the rare 
golden oriole. A clever sketch of the Jliranflinidtn or swallow 
tribe is inlrodiie<'(l into the same cbaj)ter, and Gilbert While is 
cited ill favour of the swallow as a delicate songster — but we are 
told that he who uouKl bear the swallow sing must rise early, 
^riie section in which he condenses the natural history of the 
liighlinirale widl exemplifies the judgment and taste of this un- 
pretending volume. Many writers would have >ielded to the 
lomiitalion, and have cloyed their readers with the often-retished 
beauties with which tin* poetry of all ages abounds in allusion to 
tills chief of songstcM's. It is a relief to listen to the sober — not 
to say severe — l)r(*\ity in uhieli the niigralion, gcograjihical dis- 
tribution, and nidification of l.ust iiuu PltiluNirlu arc scientifically 
expounded. 'Tlie very melody of the bird is analyzed — nay, 
criticisc'd. We are told that — 

‘Like other biped perfurmors, nightingales varyinucli in their powers 
of song. Tliey have among them their b’ubinis, Tamburinis, and La- 
hiaches, and aho thoir J/ojicrs^ that sing at intervals only, without 
connexion, and with long ]>auses — some minutes - between each strain. 
It is amusing to si ^'. when a man inounls his hobby— and happy is he 
who lias one in liis stable — how far it will carry him, ay, and merrily 
too. Tims llcehslein joints n(» loss than twenty-four lines of words — 
some of them rare 8es(|ni|iedalities — as expressive of the nightingale's 
song. ‘‘ T\n enly-four dillvrent strains or couplets/* says he, “may he 
reckoned in the ^ong of a line nightingale, widiont including its dehcnle 
variations. This song is so articulate, so sjieaking, iliat it may be very 
well written. The hjllowing is a trial x^hieli I have made qn that of a 
nightingale ip Inv iieigiihourlioo^^which jiusses for a very capital singer” — 
and oir the gooif Hcehstein goes at score ; 

“Tion, tion, tion, tiou,” &c. &c. &C. &C., 
hut wc 7nusi introduce the reader to one or two of the tronh representing 
the strains : 

“ Zozozozozozozozozozozozo, zj|jrhudiiig. 
Hczezczezczeze^eze/.czczczczczczeze couar ho d/c hoi. 

Iliguiiraiijaitai'riiiiraigai gniagaigaiirni eouior dzio dzio pi.” 

" K ‘J ^ ' The 
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The British bird-fanciers have, also, a vocabulary of their own to express 
the same ideas.’ — p. 65. 

With the cuckoo (which he treats with great skill) Mr. Bro- 
derip takes leave of the feathered vocalists, and next introduces 
^is reader, by way of contrast, to the owls. 

‘ There are few animals that have been more suspiciously regarded 
than owls. Their retired habits, the desolate places that are their 
favourite haunts, their hollow hootiiigs, fearful shriekings. serpent-like 
hissings, and cofTm-niakcrdikc snappings, have helped to give them a bad 
eminence, more than overbalancing all the glory that Minerva and 
her own Athens could shed around them.’ — p. 83. 

They are associated with desolation and unclean things where- 
soever they are mentioned in the sacred \o1uitic. Virgil intro- 
duces an owl amongst the prodigies and liorrors that foreshadow 
the fate of Dido. Horace, Propertius, and Ovid allude to a 
species of the owl-genus in citing the nocturnal sfriv. as an in- 
gredient in the infernal philtres and witch-broths of Canidia and 
Med(Pa. So Shakspeare, also, adds the ‘ owlet’s wing ’ to the 
cauldron wherein the wierd sisters prepare their charm for 
Macbeth. The modern superstitions conuoclcd with or excited 
by the unearthly sounds of the owl arc quaintly touched ujmmi ; 
and we mav refer to the volume for one of the best of niodern 
ghost-stories, in which the bird of night ])lays a prominent part.* 

In a second chapter devoted to the Strigidca our worthy .Justice 
changes the key, and gives a more amiable and natural (‘haracter 
of the ‘bird of wisdom/ or, as others are pleased to regard him, 

‘ the jolly uwl, 

That all night blows his hoin.’ 

‘ What presence among the feathered bipods is more dignified thaa 
that of the great horned owl, Lti Grand Duc^ as he is most appro- 
priately named in tlie kingdom of Clovis ? Who can look at his 
feathered highness, as he sits solemn and sedate, without inquiring, 

“ What doth gravity out of his bed at midnight ? ” ’ — 
a demeanour which, it seems, is not forgotten, even under circum- 
stances of the most absorbing passion — witness the following 
happy sketch : — 

*Cowper has admirably sung the “sidling” and “ogling” of a 
small-bird flirtation, hut he does not appear to have ever w'itncsacd the 
grand passion of an owl ; would that lie had. Such a serious aifair is 


* T.et as ask why Mr. Harnriis allows Iiiscliarniiiiff rnllrrliim of irioilfni Ca host Stories 
to be so long out of print? VVe )iave hwn smiily fora copy anytime iJjpjio 

twenty years, or tnereby. He will, if he takes our hint, fliul somr nipital luldifions t«i 
two/iftlc roluincs entitled ‘ Kurly Years I.ofc Kc/lections, by CJcinent 
M.D.* 1813. 

^ onlv 
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only to be observed by the out-door naturalist, who will bury himself 
for hours in the depths of the quiet woods, near some favourite owl-tree. 
If he is so fortunate as to see the courtship on some warm, gloomy, 
spring day, whose stillness is only broken by the pattering of the shower, 
or the minute drops that fall from the moss-grown trees, he will be 
well repaid for his watching by the solemnization. The Hudibrastic 
with which the lover approaches, making lowly conges^ as if to 

“ Honour the shadow of the shoe-tie ” 
of the prim Quaker-like figure that receives all these humilities with thd 
demure starched demeanour of one pf Richardson’s heroines — only now 
and then slowly turning her head towards the worshipper when she thinks 
slie is not observed, but instantly turning it back when she thinks she is— 
and tlie occasional prudish snap of her bill, when she is apprehensive 
that he is going to be rude — make a scene truly edifying.’ — p. 102. 

A brief but acrurato account is given of each of our native 
species of owl, and of occasional visitors. The barn or while 
owl (Strix Jlammcii), which is the true ^ screech-owl,’ claims the 
first notice; next comes the lawny or ivy owl {Surnium aluco') l 
then the long-carcd owl (Olus I'u/garis) ; and, lastly, the short - 
cared owl, better known perhaps as the fern owl (^Otiis jHilustris'h 
which jippears to l)c the only regularly migratory British owl. 
I'he organization of the nocturnal bird of prey, and its relations 
to the liahits and mode' of life, with the principal incidents in the 
economy of each of the British species, arc well elucidated ; and 
the history of the race, gloomy' and foreboding at its coiiimence- 
'iiienl, gradually brightens — to culininaU* in the following inci- 
dent, depicted w ith the truth and reality of a Dutch picture. In 
reference to the niigratorv s]>ecies, he says — 

‘ In consequence of tlie gimrral arrival of these birds in the southern 
parts of Britain with the first fair October winds, they are called w’ood 
iock owls — an ap])cllation branded on the memory of more than one 
luckless would-be sportsman. From some turnip-field bard by a plan- 
tation, or a tuft of rushes close to a cojisc on a moist hill-side, up 
s]n ings a russet-pUnnaged bird, and is in the cover in a moment. The 
eager shooter “ catches a glintse on ’in,” as an old keeper used to say, 
through the trees. Bang goes the gun. That’s the first cock of the 
season !” exclaims he, exiiltingly. I’p comes John, who has been sent 
ostensibly to attend biin, but really to take care of him : — “ I’m sure 
he’s down,’’ — pointing to the cover, as many are apt to say when they 
shoot at a cock, without being able to produce the body — “ Well, let’s 
look, sir : where did a dropT’ * “ There, just by that holly.” In they 
go, retriever and all. “ There he lies,” cries the delighted shot, load- 
ing bis gun trinmpliantly in measureless content ; “dead ns Hurry the 
Eightli. I knew he was down ; there, just where 1 said he was, close, 
by that mossy stump. Can’t you sceV” — “ Iss, sir, I sees well enough, 
but I don’t like the looks on ’in. His head^s a trific too big, and u do, 
lie too flat on his face.”— “ Pick up the cock, I say,” rejoins our hero, 

somewhat 
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somewhat nettled. — “T can't do that, sir,” says John, lifting a fine 
specimen of Otus pahtstris^ and holding it up to the blank-looking 
cockney, amid the ill- suppressed laughter of those confounded fellows 
who attend to mark not only the game, but the number pf shots that arc 
missed, on their abominable notched sticks. — Never mind, sir,” adds 
.^e comforter John, ‘‘ if t’ant a cock, a did kip company wi’ em ; and 
a’s curous like, and since you ha’nt killed nothen else to-day, I’d bag 
un, if I was you : he *11 look uncommon well in a glass case.** ' — p. 107. 

Leaving the 'parrots’ to speak for themselves, which they do 
through a most entertaining chapter, we come next to a bird of 
more iinmediate and general interest, especially at the present 
festive season. Long and grave has been the discussion as to 
when and whence the turkey was first brought into Europe. 

‘ As for the often-repeated couplet given by Baker — 

“ Turkeys, carps, boppes, ])icciirel, and beer, 

Came inti) England all in one year” — 

that is about the fifteenth of Henry VIII. (ir)24), there is no reliance 
to be placed upon it, as far at least as the fish is concerned ; for Dame 
Juliana Berners, pnoros of Soppuell, mentions in the Boke of St. 
Alban’s, printed by AVvnkyn de Worde in 14f)t), the carp as a ‘‘ dejn- 
tous fisshe and the price of pike or pickerel wa« tiie subject of legal 
regulation in the tune of our first Pidwarrl. . . . Oviedo, in 1520, de- 
scribes the turkey we)!, as a kind of peacock of New Spain which had 
been earned over to the islands and toe Spanish Mam, and was about 
the houses of the Christian inhabitants, so that it is evident that, when 
•Oviedo wrote, the bird had been domesticated. Hereshacli states that 
they were brought into (jcrinany alxiiit ir>.’K), and B.irnaby (iooge (1(514) 
declares that ** those outlandi'^h ]>irds callcil giniiy-cocks and turkey- 
cocks before the yeare of our Lord 1.530 were not i-ecn witii us.” Jn 
1541 we find a constitution of Archbj>}iop CnomuT directing that of 
such large fowls as cranes, swans, and turkey-cocks, there should be but 
one dish ; and wc sec the bird nientiuned as no great rarity at the 
inauguration dinncT of the scrjcants-at-law' in 15.55. The learned 
brothers had nipnii that occasion two turkeys and four turkey chicks, 
charged at four hhillings eaeli, swans and cranes being valued at ten 
shillings, and capons at half-a-crown.’ — p. 129. 

Upon these and other carefully collected evidences, a verdict, 
according to the careful Justice, may be giv(Mi in favour of the 
Spaniards as the importers from Amerira ()f this great addition to 
our poultry-yards; and he abides by rild Dariiaby Googe’.s 
decision that the introduction of the turkey into this country must 
have' taken place about Ibc vear 15*50. 

The habits of the wild turkey of North Amerira are drawn 
from Lawson, Audubon, ami Bennett: and a very picturescjiie 
dcaci-iption of the wild turkey of Honduras {Mvlengris ocellata) 
i^ltbridgcd from Cuvier. In regard to this noble species, we 

would 
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would recommend the author’s concluding paragraph to the spe- 
cial attention of the present intelligent secretary of the Zoolo- 
gical Society — or why not of the spirited Marquis of Breadalbane, 
who has so successfully restored the Capercailzie : — 

^ With the naturalised poultry from Asia, Africa, and America before 
our eyes, there cannot exist a doubt that the Ocdlated Turkey would^ 
tlirive with ns. The benefactor who conferred the domestic turkey upon 
Kurope is unknown. He who succeeds in naturalising the ocellated 
turkey will have the merit of introducing the most beautiful addition to 
oiir parks and homesteads — to say notlnng of its utility — since the 
imiiortation of the ])cacock i and, in these da]||pi of record, his name will 
not be forgotten.’ — p. 137. 

In bis ebaptors on swans our Zoologist rises in style and illus- 
tration to lilt? liciglit of all the associations which the image of 
that noble and grac(‘fnl bird recalls. Kngland, il appears, every 
winter sees two species of wild swan - the Hooper {CjjguuR ferns), 
and Bewick's swan {Cjfgmts Unrirhii), first accurately distin- 
gu'islicd by Mr. Yarrcll ; — and is occasionally visited by the Polish 
swan (Cygmis bnnnitnhllis), I'hc tame swwn (Cggnus olor) is a 
distinct sjiecies from these. Tiiere arc lew writers — indeed we 
know of none —in our language, by wbom the characters, the 
habits, and the singular anatomy of these stalely a({uatic birds have 
been more eh*arlyand beautifully described. It is jdain that few 
non-nicdical naturalists liave .so diligently .availed themselves of the 
instruetions and illustrations wiiieh our museums of comparative 
anatomy afford. Take for example this sketch of the chief cha- 
racteristics of the osteology : — 

‘ Let us examine (ho bony framework of a swan. Wlmt an admirable 
piece of aiiinmlcd ship-building it is! Ilow the ribs rise from the broad 
%nd keeled sternum to supjiort the lengthened jKdvis and the broad back, 
w'hich form a goodly solid deck for the young cygnets to rest on under 
the elevated, arched, and sail-likc wings of the ])arenl ; and how the 
twenty-five vertebra', of the neck rise into a noble ornamental prow, 
crowned with the graceful head. lIow' skilfully arc the oary legs and 
feet fitted- -just where their strokes would he best brought to bear for 
the purpose of putting the living galley in motion ! It ia a w^ork worthy 
of the great ArtificcT.’-- j). 139. 

— Or this picture of die vocal org;inizalion of the Hooper, whose 
loud and wiW but plaintive notes ])ro(*ured for il the name of 
Cggnus musicas from Becbslein, and were the origin of the clas- 
sical allusions to the song of the dying swan, deemed fabulous by 
those who have supposed the ancients to have rfcfcrred to the 
mule and tame swan exclusively: — 

‘ The wind insti^uirrent which produces these sounds is a curious piece 
of atiinial tncchaitisin. Tiie cylindrical tracheal tube passes down the 

neck, 
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neck, and then descends between the forks of the merrythought to the 
level of the keel of the breast-bone, which is double ; and this windpipe, 
after traversing nearly the whole length of tlie keel between the two 
plates, is doubled back os it were upon itself, and passing forw'ards, up- 
wards, and backwards again, ends in a vertical divaricating bone, whence 
two long bronchial tubes diverge, each into their respective lobe of llie 
lungs. In short, our winged musician carries a French horn in his chest, 
but it is not quite so melodious as Puzzi’s. In the females and young 
males, the windpipe is not inserted so deeply.’ — p. 140. 

Mr. Broderip does not allow even the ' Swan with Two Necks’ 
to escape him, but cvi^ntly deems that common sign to have no 
foundation whatever in nature; for, in his learned antiquarian 
dissertation on ‘swan-marks,’ he alludes to the two cuts or* nicks’ 
in the Vintners’ mark, and infers that ‘ from their “ swans with 
two nicks” have been hatched the doublc-nccked swans whose 
portraits grace our sign-boards.’ With much submission, we 
would venture to recall a picture in nature, which can hardly have 
escaped this observer. When the swan takes its weary cygnet 
on its back, and arching over it the protooting pinions, swims 
deeply with its precious burthen, the hidden young one may be 
seen to protrude its head and neck from its downy charnber close 
behind the neck of the parent — and the two slender flexible 
columns springing, as it were, from a common base, and often 
moving in opposite directions, then present a lively image, though 
with some disproportion, of the ‘swan with two necks.' It is 
curious to watch the modified instincts of the parent under these 
circumstances. If a tempting weed floats deeply past, tlie mother 
dips her head and neck at full stretch, but makes no effort to give 
that half-rotation of the trunk whicli is the common movement 
when about to feed, for this act would produce a vertical position 
of the body wbic4i would throw the cygnet overboard. 

From the specimens whicli we have culled as to the feathered 
tribes, a just estimate may be formed of the bulk of the W’ork. 
The chapters on dogs and cats, apes and inoiikcNs, elcqihants and 
—dragons are truly * Recreations.’ We had supposed that the 
teeming literature of late devoted to popular science had exhausted 
all that could be told of elephantine memory, canine sagacity, and 
quadrumanous dexterity and iinitativcness ; but we were mis- 
taken. The tact displayed in the selection of instances, with the 
life of the descriptions, lias ])roved sufficient to impart a freshness 
to the miwt hackneyed subjects in zoology. But the closing 
section? What, it will be asked, has he found to say about 
Dragons^ Have the regions of romance and nursery- rhyme 
been ransacked for liis Jinalef Much goodly narrative and 
legend in both prose and verse have unquestionably contributed 

to 
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to lighten and embellish the pages on sea-dragons^ flying dra- 
gons^ and ancient terrestrial dragons. But the greater part of 
them is honestly filled by a most agreeable and instructive re- 
vie wal of the zoological^ anatomical, and geological history of 
the fossil ‘Saurians;’ which, realizing or surpassing in bulk, in 
power, and in strange combinations of forms, the dragons of 
romance, have been, of late, restored as they were in life, for all 
the ])urposes of contemplation. 

The dragons of the sea, or Enaliosaurs, are first tabled — 
namely, ihe Tchthyosaurus, the Plesiosaurus , the Plipsaurus : — 
to which he subjoins a skilful sketch of great extinct marine 
monster-lizard, — " of the length and bulk oT a grampus,’ — the re- 
mains of which are most abundant at Macstricht, in the bed of 
the Meuse, whence its name Mosasaurus. The Ichthyosaurus, or 
great fish-dragon, has been well compared in its general form to 
a gigantic fish of the abdominal order, z. e., with the hinder fins 
jilaccd far behind the fore pair — but with a longer tail and a 
smaller caudal fin — scalclcss. moreover — having apparently been 
covered with a smooth and finely-wrinkled skin like that of the 
whale-tribe. It had a huge head, with long and strong jaws 
well set with sharp destructive teeth, and provided witjj enor- 
mous eyes, furnished like the sea-turtle and birds with a circle 
of osseous plates arranged round the aperture in the sclerotic 
where the clear cornea or window of the eye was set. The 
general type of construction of the skeleton of the ichthyosaurus, 
and especially of his skull, was that wdiich wc now trace in the 
cruco<lilc, but the vertebne were rupj)ed at both ends like those 
of fishes. 'JIjus the Ijead of a crocodile, the eyes of a bird, the 
paddles and skin of a whale, and the vertebrea^ and outward form 
of a fish were all combined in this extinct monster. The deposits 
of the primeval seas, forming the oolitic and cretaceous series 
of tlie secondary strata of Kngland, have already been found to 
contain ten species of ichthyosaur, some of them upwards of 
thirty feet in length. 

Tlic Plesiosaurus — a less bulky and portentous dragon, but 
with a dentition as strictly carnivorous — ajipcars to have in- 
fested estuaries rather than the open sea. The most striking 
difi'ercncein its external appearance ns compared with the ichthyo- 
saurus is llic excessive length of the neck with a corresponding 
smallness of head : the trunk and tail present the ordinary pro- 
])ortions ; it was provided with four paddles like those of the turtle, 
but longer, more tapering, and flexible. The vertebrae are nearly 
flat at the ends, as in whales, but are constructed after the type 
of the crocodiles: the skull combines the cranial characters of 
the existing crocodiles and lizards: and with these characters bor* 
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rowed from, or rather now divided amongst, very different orders 
of animals, was associated this long and slender and flexible neck, 
which must have resembled the body of a ser])cnt. 

Remains of at least sixteen species of plesiosaur, the largest 
twenty feet in length, but averaging twelve or fourteen feet, have 
been found in the same series of secondary strata of England in 
which the ichthyosaurs occur. Both genera make lludr first ap- 
pearance ill the lowesf bods of lias, and seem to have become 
extinct during the formation of the chalk-deposits. 

That accomplished scholar and naturalist, the Dean of LlandafT 
— to whom, in conjuiietion with Sir Henry l>e la Bcclie, the dis- 
covery of the plrsiosanrus is due— has best interpreted the living 
habits of this most heteroclite of animal forms : — 

‘ That it was aquatic is evident fioni the form of its paddles ; tliat it was 
marine is almost equally so, from the remains with which it is univci sally 
associated; that it may have occasionally visited the shore, the rescue 
hlaiicc of its extremities to those of the tin tie may lead us to conjecture , 
its motion, however, muat have been very awkwtud on land; its long 
neck must have impeded its ])rogrcss thronydi tiie water ; presenting a 
striking contrast to the orgainzation which so udinirahly fits the ichth\o- 
saiiriis to cut througli the waves. ]May it not therefore he concluded 
(since, in addition to these circumstances, its respiration must have re- 
quired frequent access of air), that it swam upon or near the suiface, 
arching back its lung neck like a swan, ami occ.isiunallv daifmg it down 
at the fish which liappened to float within its reach? It may, pcrlnqi.v, 
have lurked in slioal w*ater along the coast, concealed unnmg the tf.ir 
weed, and raising its nostrils to a Icxol with the surface fioin a cem- 
sidcrahle depth, may have found a secure retreat from the a-sanlt of 
dangerous enemies ; while the lengtli and fkwihility of its neck may 
have cornpcnsatcv'l for the want of strength in its jaws, and its incaj)iirity 
for swift motion through the water, by the sncldennc'^s and agility of the 
attack which they cnaljlcd it to make on every animal fitted for its 
prey, which came within its reach.’ 

The PlittSfnn'Hs was in most respects a gigantic plesiosaur, 
hut had an enoriiioiis head with long and strong jaws armed with 
large conical-pointed teeth, ami recpiiring, llKuetorc, for its siij)- 
port a neck «as short and thick and strong as that of the gram]>us. ^ 
which this ancient sea-dragon r(| nailed or surpassed in size. I'lie 
Kimmcridge clay is the cominoti depositary of its fossilised re- 
ninins. 

The Cfitiosaurns, an aquatic dragon, but with toes free? ajid 
armed with claws, as in the crocodiles, rivalled the modern whale 
in hulk, and was unquestionably the most gigantie, as, being pro- 
vided with both teeth and claws, it was the most formidable of 
ancient reptiles. It co-existed with the true Emiliosauria or 
sea-dragons, and probably jircycd upon rtib plesiosaur. Foui 
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s])pcies of this p:enus, and six other g^cnera^ with their several 
species, of reptiles more or less allied to modern gavials and 
crocodiles, but with vertebrae demonstrating their more marine 
habits, have already been reconstructed from the abundance of 
petrified remains in the oolitic strata of ICngland. 

As examples of the ancient dragons of the land, our author 
Sfdects the great herbivorous Iguanodoii of Mantel 1, and its coii- 
ttMiiporary and probable foe, the almost cqtially huge carnivorous 
JSfegalosaurns of the Dean of Westminster. These • monsters, 
whose fossil thigh-bones equal or surpass in size those of the 
mammolh or mastodon, had cavities for iiiarrf)W in the interior 
of all the long-hones of tlie limbs, like those in existing terrestrial 
(juadrupeds. Air. Broderip’s comment is brief and neat: — 

‘ (^iie of the most distinguisliing cliaracteristics of these great 
liiiul-liz'irds is this pus'-essioii of inarrow-boucs. The grccat hones 
of the extremities of the emiliosaiirisins and ancient ciocodilians were 
solid throughout; and tlie Ci)mpJiralivc weight, so far from being 
inconvenient in the medium through wliich lliey generally had to 
make their way, performed the ollice of ballast to steady tlicm in 
ami ou' the watei, ami prevent them, when on tlic s ur lace, from cx- 
])osing too much of their licdies, and being what the sailois call crank. 
Hut in flic euorimais and drat^on-like forms now nmliT consiilera- 
tioU—those oviparous qiradrujied.-, in short, \\ liose progression was to 
he, performed ou the land, and mo*-t ])io])ahly in sandy or miry places 
and sloughs — a coinhinution of liLrhtiieas with strength was required, 
cuul the marrow’-fillcd cylinder made the appropriate machinery com- 
plete.’ — p. .357. 

The peculiar structure of the teeth of the iguanodon adapting 
it to ‘ cut out its huge morsels fnmi the tough Clat firnria: 
other similar rigid plants which are found entombed with its 
lauiiains,’ is given in the words of Buckland and Owen, The 
not less remarkable modifications of the teeth of the mcgalo- 
saurus — wliich cinnbino mechanical contrivances analogous to 
those adopted in the construction of the knife, the sabre, and the 
.saw, rmidering them the most deslniclive and carnassial of natural 
, weapons — are describ(‘d in the classic langu.age of the sixth 
‘ Bridgewater Treatise.’ From the most authentic sources, not 
without evidence of shrewd original observation, the author has 
succeeded in producing a viviil picture of the typical examples 
of the ' diiiosaurians,’ or ‘ fearful ly-grcat land-lizards, which once 
had dominion where Queen Victoria now reigns.’ 

But not the earth only or the waters of those primeval times 
brought forth abundantly their dragon-brood : — Hocks also of 
unclean creatures of the re]Hiliiin chisscs with expanded wings 
steered aloft their flight, incumbent on the dank and dusky 
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atmosphere of the same remote age. The genera Pterodactyls, 
OrnithopteruSy and Rhamphosaurus, xvith their shvera) species, 
of which about twenty are now known, represented the order 
Pterosatiria, or ancient flying dragons. Every type of this order 
has long been blotted out of the book of living creatures. The 
pterodactyles seem to have been introduced into this planet with 
the ichthyosaur at the beginning of the oolitic period, and 
both dragons of the %ir and sea to have disappeared before 
the commencement of the tertiary epoch in geology. A little 
harmless insectivorous lizard, however, so far analogous to the 
pterodactyle as to be able to glide, by means of an expanded 
parachute, through the air in loilg flying leaps from branch to 
branch or from tree to tree, still exists in some of the islands of 
the Indian Archipelago. Linnaeus gave it the name of Draco 
volans; but its structure presents an essentially distinct modi- 
fication of the reptilian type from that of the pterosauria. In the 
modern Draco certain of the slender ribs are much elongated, and 
sustain, as on the whalebones of an umbrella, the membranes of 
the wings. In the pterodactyle the bones of the upper arm and 
fore-arm, but more especially those of the finger answering* to the 
fifth or ‘ little-finger,* are much elongated, and must have spread 
out a long and broad fold of skin like that which forms the 
wings of bats. The head of the pterodactyle was large— the 
jaws long and strong — armed with slender recurved sharp-pointed 
teeth — and in some of the species {Rhamplwrhynchus) — sheathed 
at their extremities with horn : thus combining the characteristic! 
armature of both birds and beasts. The neck -bones were pro- 
portionally robust to sustain and wield the doubly-armed head, 
and were not more than seven in number, as in mammals, but 
were constructed after the type of those of reptiles. The riljs, 
slender as in lizards, not flat and broad as in birds, were never- 
theless connected to a broad sternum by bony ‘ sternal ribs,’ as 
in birds, and supported likewise osseous supracostal prHcesses, as 
in the feathered class. A greater number of vertebr® were anchy- 
losed to form a * sacrum ' than in other reptiles, tliough not so 
many as in birds, — nor is the pelvis of tlie pterodactyle of such a 
construction as to have enabled it to walk on the hind-legs, as 
birds do. The hooked claws on the non -elongated fingers of the 
hand would not only have enabled this saurian to suspend itself 
when it wished to rest, but to drag itself proneon the earth, — and 
there is much reason for concluding, with our author, that ' the 
pterodabfyle shufHed along upon the ground, after the manner 
of a bat, and*8cuttled through the water when it bad occasion to 
swim.* 

A brief sketch of the conflicting opinions to which the betero- 
. A elite 
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elite organization of the pterosaurian gave rise, before the master- 
eye of Cuvier discerned iti^rue relations^ is prefixed to the ch^ter 
on ‘ Flying Dragons.’ Collini (1784) considered it a fish, Blu- 
menbach (1807) a bird, and Soemmering (1810) a mammal ; — 
pregnant signs of the discrepant characters of structure which 
were associated together in the flying reptile of the secondary aera. 
Indeed, so anomalous arc the combination and modification of 
parts in the skeleton of the pterodactyle, that there are still dis- 
sentients from the authority of Cuvier. Even M. Agassiz has 
deemed it an error to regard this extinct animal as a reptile of 
flight : he thinks rather tliat it must have lived in the water along 
with the iclithyosaur and plesiosaur, and groups them together 
into the family of ' palu'osaurians.’ Hut the experienced and 
indefatigable Von Meyer says,* in a recent description of one 
of the most extraordinary forms of the order pterososauria, that 
long* continued study of the very interesting structure of these 
animals had only the more convinced him of the accuracy of 
the views published by (Cuvier so early as 1800. l^he ptero- 
dactyles were flying saurians. The thin compact walls and 
large cavities of the bones, the connexion of the vertebral ribs 
with the sternum by means of osseous ribs, the processes of the 
chief ribs in order to confer great(*r firmness on the chest, the 
long sacrum, as well as the circumstance that in the posterior 
limbs the tibia is the longest bone, so strikingly recall tlic struc- 
ture of birds, that it seems incomprehensible how anybody can 
doubt that they were flying animals. M. Von Meyer believes 
also, with Cuvier, that the ptcriHlactvlcs were not clothed with 
feathers like birds, nor yet with hair like bats, but had a naked 
skin, which the author of the ‘ Recreations ’ surmises to htive 
been of lurid hue and shagreen-like texture, resembling in some 
degree the external tegument of a chamaeleon or guana, except 
the smooth membrane of the wing. The average size of the 
})terodactyles seems to have been that of a crow or a raven, 
but indications of a species {Ptcr. gigantQUs) perhaps as large 
as an eagle, have lately been detected in the chalk-formations 
of Kent. MM. Van Breda and Von Meyer have recently 
disclosed a new feature in the organization of certain species of 
Pterodactyle (Pt, hngicaudns, Pt, 3IUnsterl^ and Pt. Gccmmingi)^ 
viz., a long stiff tail, formed by the coalescence of many caudal 
vertebrae, and serving doubtless to increase the extent of the tegu- 
mentary parachute, and to give more precision and more rapid 
and c.\tensive changes of direction to the flight. 

We hope we ha\i6 extracted and abridged enough to give a 
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fair notion of Mr. Broderip’s volume. It has taught or agreeably 
reminded us of many zoological facts agd some generalizations of 
much interest; and, being simply written, enlivened by the stores 
of a rich and varied erudition, and pervaded with gleams of gentle 
humour, the fit accompaniment of a pure benevolence of spirit, 
we feel assured that it will prove to old ant} young readers a 
source of real recreation. 


Art. VI. — 1. Reports of the Society for improoing the Condition 
of the Lahon ri ng Classes. 1 845- 1 840. 

2. First Report of the Constabulary Force Commissioners. 18JW. 

T^^HEN' a man sets himself to the exposure of jxny festcr- 
ing mischief, which afilicts and dishonours a large portion 
of our people, he is apt to be met by some ei udilc pundit of 
statistics, who replies, with pedantic joy : — ‘ I will undertake to 
show the hollowness of your complaints — things arc far better 
than they were ; I w ill prove from this chronicle and that record 
how many in such a period died of cold, liow many of starvation, 
how many of sweating-sickness, plague, or small-pox; I will 
prove, too, that the necessaries of life were dear, and the wages of 

labour low; compare, good sir, carefully a.d. with A.n. 

1847, and acknowledge yourself to be refuted.’ 

We need not pause to test these assertions, because W'o maintain 
that, ^ere they all true and correct, there is a higher standard to 
which our practice shoulcl now be conformed. It would be but a 
meagre satisfaction to a hungry pauper, to hear the v.'due of his 
own small fare illustrated by ‘a banquet after the manner of the 
ancients;* and, while devouring his allotted morsel of whealon 
bread in his foul garret or ccdlar, to be assured, on the authority 
of Juvenal, that the Sabines rejoiced in acorns — and, from refer- 
ences to the Venerable 15edo, that his dwelling-place is better 
than the pigsties of the Saxons. We must test these things, not 
by our ancestors, but by ourselves. J^ie blessings pf civilization, 
whciher physical or moral, or intimately blended the one with the 
other, should penetrate to the very base of our national system, and 
buoy up each class, in its proportion and degree, to a higher level. 

In these days, though the ignorance of the people is largely dis- 
cussed, and the necessity of extended education pretty generally 
admitted, it seems to be a prevalent dream that a few more schools, 
wel I -trained |eachcrs, and an appro})riate system, are to prove suf- 
^ ficient safeguards for the morals of the nation. Doubtless they arc 
good/ nay indispensable; but there arc other ^ings needful. The 
outside and the inside of the school arc now in direct antagonism. 

The 
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The child ipay drink in^^with reverent docility, the language and 
spirit of the Tep Coxnniandinents, but will see them broken 
hourly in every street anJ alley* and most of all perhaps in^the 
very dwelling of its parents. The beer-house, the gin-palace, the 
dark and pestilential court, the narrow and numerous tenements 
where all ages and both sexes arc pressed together like a drum 
of Turkey figs, are skilful devices of the great enemy of mankind 
to suck out the marrow from education. Here indeed to little 
purpose is the schoolmaster abroad — it is a work of Sisyphusi the 
ialiour of a month is undone in an hour. 

But should the stone be rolled to the summit of the hill, there 
are then now hazanls to topple it over on the other side. Our 
present remarks shall be confined to one form of evil that assails 
the child when starting in his earliest search of employment ; an 
evil mainly the result of social neglect, and remediable by the. 
expenditure of moderate trouble and still less money. 

All our great cities and most towns contain regular receptacles 
for the accommodation of poor travellers or temporary sojtiurncrs ; 
caravansaries, generally sjieakiug. of inisety and sin on their road 
to sustain old, or create new mischief. The country is daily send- 
ing up the inexperienced offspring of its hives to seek a livelihood 
in the inigiity cn])itals ; the capitals, in return, send back their 
multiform gangs of praelitioners, skilled in e\ery device by which 
mankind may be d(’cei\ed or jilundercd. 'J'hcsc streams meet 
together in their couise; but the feeble rill of simplicity is speedily 
lost in that * Serbonian bog’ of corruption "where armies whole 
have sunk.’ More of rustic innocence and honest purpose, both 
in ^alcs and females, has suffered shipwreck in these lodging^ 
Itooscs than from any otlier perils that try the skill and courage of 
young adventurers. London is the city of the plague ; for though 
evils of a similar character abound in Manchester, Liverpool, 
(■lasgow, and every other place of like dimensions, yet iheinctro- 
])olis surpasses them all, not only in the number of these mantraps, 
but in the business-like employment of them. No one but a 
mere jjrint- fancier can have jxruscd Hogarth’s exquisite flclinea- 
lion of the active and insinuating procuress waiting at the waggon- 
office for the arrival of any chance victim come up to town, igno- 
rant and friendless, in search of eniployinent, without pausing to 
reflect how insiny snares must beset the path of the helpless 
female. Such a inkiuto commissariat, however, is now superseded 
by the larger storehouses of advanced practice — of an age that has 
got far before the waggon. In these indeed — 

‘ Noct^ atque dies patet ntri jnnua Ditis.’ 

It may be true^lhat all these rccejUacles arc not equally 

abominable. 
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abominable. Physically there may be aome difference here and 
there ; but morally the distinction is very fine-drawn^ Mischief 
presides over them all ; #)d the keeper of the ^establishment takes 
very good care to ask no questions, and impose no restraints that 
may check the flow of his nightly receipts. But putting aside the 
Corinthian specimens^ which are^ at best, * few and far between,’ 
we will keep to the mass of those hospitable mansions which hold 
out to every humble stranger in London the promise of ^ good 
entertainment.’ 

The astonishment and perplexities of a young person on his 
arrival here, full of good intentions to live honestly, would be 
almost ludicrous, were they not the prelude to such mournful 
results. He alights — and is instantly directed, for the best accom- 
modation, to Duck Lane, St. Giles’s^ Saffron Hill, Spitalfields, or 
Whitechapel. He reaches the indicated region through tight 
avenues of glittering fish and rotten vegetables, with doorways or 
alleys gaping on either side — which, if they be not choked with 
squalid garments or sickly children, lead the eye through an 
almost interminable vista of filth>and distress — and begins his 
search for the ^ good entertainment.’ The pavement, where there 
is any, rugged and broken, is bespattered with dirt of every hue, 
ancient enough to rank with the fossils, but offensive as the most 
recent-deposits. The houses, small, low, and mournful, present 
no one part, in windows, door-posts, or brickwork, that seems 
fitted to stand for another week — rags and hurdles stuff up the 
panes, and defend the passages blackened with use' and by the 
damps arising from the undrained and ill-ventilated recesses. Yet 
each one affects to smile with promise, and invites the country- 
bumpkin to the comfort and repose of ^ Lodgings for single men.’ 

He enters the first, perhaps the largest, and finds it to consist 
’ of seven apartments of very moderate dimensions. Here are 
stowed— besides children — sixty adults, a goodly company of 
males and females, of every profession of fraud and violence, with 
a very poor and industrious labourers. He turns to another 
hostel — the reader will not, we know, proceed without misgivings 
— but we assure him our picture is drawn from real life. The 
parlour measures 18 feet by 10. Beds are arranged on each side 
of it, composed of straw, rags, and shavings; all in order, but not 
decently, according to the apostolic precept. Here he sees 
twenty-seven male and female adults, and thirty-one children 
with several dogs (for dogs, the friends of man, do not forsake him 
in his most abandoned condition), — in all fifty-eight human 
I>eings, in a contracted den, from which light and air arc syste- 
’malically excluded. He seeltf^ the upper rISm,*' as more likely 
to remind him of his native bills: it measures 12 feet by 10, and 
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contains .six beds, wblph in their turn t^ntaiti^ thir.ly-twQ jo^i- 
viduals — and these bearing but little resemblance^to ^lex^nder 
the Great, Qujas the lawyer*, or Lc«rd Herbert of Cfcej^ttry, 
whose bodies yielded naturally a fine perfume. Disgusted 
once more^ he turns with hope tn the tranquillity of a* ampler 
tenement. Here, groping his way up an ascent more lijke a 
flue than a staircase, he finds a nest of four tiny coippartmepts, — 
and they c*ire all full. It is, however, in vain to search further. 
The evening has set in ; the tenants are returned to their layers ; 
the dirt, confusion, and obscenity baffle alike tongue, pen, or 
paint-brush; but if our bewildered novice would have for the 
night a roof over his head, he must share the floor with as many 
men, women, and babies as it has space for. *\ 

Having made acquaintance with his new associate§^ be will, 
should he have a statistical turn, reduce them under the fol- 
lowing classification : — beggars, street-sweepers, hawkers, hay-" 
makers, blind fiddlers, costermongers, dock-labourers, venders of 
lucifer-matches, actors in public-houses, navigators, brickmakers, 
cabmen. Here and there,, as a kind of skinnishers to^ this 
heavy force, there are groups of fallen females,; thieves; high- 
filers^ that is, writers of begging letters, a regular trade, profitable 
in its fruits, and jovial in the enjoyment of them; molb^rsers, 
which means boys Mvho dive their hands into ladies* pockets;’ 
and decayed persons — forlorn non-descripls. 

These singular folks, for the most part, keep fashionable hours: 
they rise very late in what fine ladies call the morning — pre- 
ferring, like owls, the night, or certainly the dusk, for their 
special avocations. Their delight must be great in recumbent 
postures, for surely such places can hardly be said to^'ield repose.' 
' It is impossible,’ says one of the City Missionaries, ^ to conycy a 
just idea of their state — the quantities of vermin are aipazing. I 
liave entered a room, and in a few minutes I have felt them 
dropping on my hat from the ceiling like peas.’ . ‘ They may be 
gathered by handfuls,’ observed one of the inmates; * I could fill 
a pail in a few minutes. I have been so tormented ' with the 
itch, that on two occasions 1 fdled my pockets with stones, waited 
till a policeman came up, and then broke a lamp, that 1 ifiight 
be sent to prison, and there be cleansed, as is required bei^re 
comers arq admitted.’ — ^Ah!’ said another, standing by, bis 
imagination carrying him to the paradise of a gaol, ' you can get. a 
comfortable snooze and scrub there !’ , ^ . 

, Few of the adults ever wash either body or clothes. As for 
the children — we need only say, hence the nedbssity for Jlagged 
Schools ! Yet, alt matters now stand, it can hardly be otherwise. 

‘ The only \yater,’ writes a missionary, * that can be bad bjr the^poor 
VOL. Lxxxii. NO. CLXiii. L * generally 
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generally in my. distric^t is obUunc^ from a pubUn^^ or his 
bx:f^W-in-]aw'» who keejM a chandler s shop ; and I have often 
beard both refuse applicants wbp have come to beg a kettle of 
water, telling them to get water where they get their goods.' 
Should the water be obtained, it must be publicly used— there 
being but one common room for washing, cooking, and twenty 
other purposes. 

Some will be puzzled to guess what motives can lead mankind 
to seek out and colonise such haunts. Is it instinct, choice, 
or necessity? Actual poverty impels many. For 3f/. a-night 
they obtain a shelter, such as it is, and save the expense of one 
night in seven — inasmuch as the proprietor, in a spirit of piety, 
munificence, or calculation, throws in the Sabbath, and allows 
his customers a gratis accommodation for that day, provided they 
have passed with him the other six. Some, though not pressed 
by the same force of biting want, practise a little economy, and 
obtain for is. 6d. a- week (furniture included !) that w'hich would 
cost a man in comparative cleanliness and comfort from to 5^. 
But others resort to them, as wc to watering-places, for the charms 
and luxuries of society ; gambling is carried on as keenly as 
at Spa or Wisbaden, joined or alternated with intoxication. 
Tossing and cards, quarrels and figlits, the recital of heroic 
deeds * on the sneak or on the tramp,' hair- breadth escapes, and 
plans for fresh enterprises of larceny, are tlic chief occupations. 
Nor are they all averse to the airier varieties of eleirance; there 
are dances in many of these houses, for which Sunday-night 
is the fa\^ouritc season ; ‘ gentlemen on the tramp,' says a witness, 
' always reserve that day for playing and drink, and a fiddler is 
generally in •attendance.* The charge is moderate — about Id. for 
each person, exclusive, we suppose, of reircshinents. The 
amusement is prolonged to a late hour ; let us spare our readers 
the inevitable consequences. — Finally, in the catalogue of these 
dens may be found many that arc professedly appropriated to boys 
and girls ; a detail of their condition and practices would bo a 
mere transcript of What we have already written ; the horror, how- 
ever, is deepened by the youth of the congregation. 

In that admirable document, the Report on the appointment 
of a Constabulary Force, we find many curious pages given to 
this subject. The Commissioners begin by defining the evils of 
the lodging-house, and give us, like medical men, a diagnosis of 
the disorder : — ' It is the receiving-house,’ they say, ^ for stolen 

* goods; it is the most extensively established school for juvenile 
^ ^linquency, and commonly at the same time the most infamous 
^ brothel in the district. Here the common v^CTants and trading- 

* hegfon assemble in great nui&bers at nigUlfall^ or take up their 

' quarters 
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^ quarteri fbt very many daj^, makiiig the lod^ng-honse the coih- 
^ mon centre from which they, issue in the mornings traverse their 
< several beats> and return at night. Initances have he«^ Stated to 
^ us, where travi^lling mechanics have been seduced from their o<> 

^ cupations into the career of mendicancy from the temptaktibtii 
‘ which it offers’ — the very fate we apprehended for our country- 
bumpkin. Let masters and mistresses ponder what comes next ! 

* Often when a girl leaves her place/ says a felon in his confession, 
^she goes to a lodging-house, and there gets acquainted with 
thieves/ — llie ‘ system ’ at Brighton is, like Brighton itself^ quite 
metropolitan : — 

‘ The keepers of the lodging-houses/ says one witness, , ‘ furnish 
matches, songs, laces, and many other petty articles which are hawked 
about as an excuse for vagrancy, thereby avoiding direct begging; 
and it gives them opportunities of going down areas under pretence 
of selling their wares, by whicli they have every chance of pilfer- 
ing any article that may be inadvertently exposed, and, what is of greater 
consequence, observing the fastenings and other circumstances that may 
lead to robbery : for the luulersigued has no hesitation in declaring his 
belief that the principal robberies effected in Brighton have been con- 
cocted in a vagrant lodging-house, and rendered effectual through the 
agency of the keepers.* 

Our readers will now have some notion of the * system ’ which 
it has been the aim of the Labourer's Friend Society to attack. 
It being asked once, * What is the best method of protecting 
against dcpred.alion a barrel of small beer?’ the answer was, 
' Place .alongside of it a barrel of strong/ On this principle the 
Society determined to act; and we shall now sketch the triumph 
of their superior barrel. 

The first efforts were on a small scale, being simply experi- 
mental, and were limited to the adaptation of existing houses in 
the worst and most crying localities. The indispensable require-* 
ments were decency, cleanliness, and essential comfort-— strict 
though a>nsideratc rules for the maintenance of order — prices thq 
same as those commonly p.aid — and lastly, that the whole should 
be on the footing, not of eleemosynary shelter, but of a self-sup- 
porting and even profitable institution. Our readers will observe 
with approbation, that the object w'as to gives^the poor man fair 
play, not to make him the recipient of charity. That the scheme 
should turn out to be profitable was, they will also agree on a 
moment’s reflection, necessary to the purpose in hand ; not that 
the coffers of the Society might be enriched, but in order to the 
extension of its operations, and, above all, that builders and 
speculators might be induced by its example to invest capital in 
similar undertaking8a^> 4 

Thank God ! the experiment has proved successful. It has in 
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no'part failed ; and we earnestly hope that when the eril shall 
have become more universally known, and the remedy have been 
substantiated by a somewhat longer trial, we shall see a multipli- 
cation of these efforts to drain and ventilate the morals of the 
people. 

The Society’s first houses, those in King Street and Charles 
Street, Drury Lane, hold respectively 24 and 83 lodgers, in rooms 
of unequal size, containing from 3 to 1 1 beds. The locality could 
not have been better chosen ; it is as bad as any in London, and 
in the immediate neighbourhood of many of those receptacles 
which it was most desirable to put out of countenance. Over 
each house a man and his wife are placed in charge; they 
are invested with full authority to receive payments, admit or 
reject applicants, and enforce order. They have the care of all 
the property of the establishment, and make periodical reports' to 
the superintending Committee of the Society, which provides the 
additional check of a special Inspector. Each ])ersou on his en- 
trance, like a letter by the post, is ' pre-paid.* He puts down 4rf. 
for the night’s lodging ; and for that sum he is entitled not only to a 
single bed, and a clean one, in a room not densely crowded, but to 
a seat in a large well-warmed common apartment with benches and 
tables, until the stated hour of retiring to rest, and to his turn at 
the kitchen- fire, to cook his dinner or his supper, as the case may 
be. He is provided, too, with ample means of washing, and even 
with a warm bath, if he is disposed to pay the extra charge of \d. 
— which is frequently and joyfully done. The rules, moreover, 
of the house secure him from all insult or annoyance; no uproar 
is permitted, drinking is strictly forbidden, and though smoking 
may be indulged, it is only, «*is in clubs or the House of Com- 
mons, in rooms assigned for that purpose. 

That these efforts have already issued in a most happy change, 
is attested to us by many private gentlemen who have visited the 
houses, by the reports of the City-Missionaries, and, we may add, 
by our own repeated observation. Often have we heard these 
J>oor people speak with unrestrained thankfulness of the peace 
and decency they enjoy under those roofs, and seen them almost 
shudder when reflecting on the scenes they had left. The de- 
mand for admittance is endless : were the accommodation ten-fold, 
it would speedily be filled up. Disturbance is unknown; the 
lodgers in most instances, ail those indeed who are constant 
inmates, have established laws for their own social government, 
whereby any one guilty of offensive conduct or language would, 
aS' the phrase is, be consigned * to Coventry the aid of the 
policeris never required. 

The Society has omitted no legitimate alluremonts to attract 

company 
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conipany~it has taken counsel from Ijie ^nemy. ' It is/ said a 
'witness before the Constabulary Commission. ' a very usual thing 
witli the lodging-house keepers to give all their customers>a 
dinner on Christmas-day/ We admire, though we suspect, their 
reverence for that holy season. The Society, however, has done 
the same ; and here is the report of their agent, who affords us 
some curious peeps into private history : 

‘ On Christmas-day the lodgers, to the number of twenty-seven, were 
treated to a substantial dinner of roast-beef awd plum-])udding. » I pre- 
sided at table, and was not a little amused at the enormous quantity 
of food some of the poor fcllow»s devoured. Throughout the afternoon 
and evening their conduct and conversation was of the most exemplary 
character, their general appearance respectable — in many cases the 
ap])earauce of having seen better days. After dinner I addressed them, 
and requested them to state freely the advantages (if any) they de- 
rived in the King Street House as compared with others of a similar 

description. The first who spoke was ; he has received a 

college education, and informed me he was intended for the church. 
He partially entered into his personal history, stating wdiat were the 
causes which had brought him under the necessity of living in such 
a iieighbourliood. lie stated that from the time he came to London, 
lie had wandered from lodging-house to lodging-house, but had never 
met a home until he came here. The next was a youth about seven- 
teen ; his speech was nearly as follows ? — “ I tell you what, Mr. M. and 
gentlemen ; 1 have been knocking about this here towm all my life, and 
have lodged in a great many houses, and I must say this here is the 
best booth in the fair^ He then went on to tell how kindly he had 
been treated wlien ill, and of the instruction lie had received from the 
other inmates, and concluded by amusing the company in giving imi- 
tations of the cries of various animals, the starting of the steam-engine on 
the railroad, &c., &c., wliich lie did almost to perfection. Another 
said that in the house he had been taught habits of economy, which 
he had never before adopted ; when he first came he was surprised 
and delighted witli the intelligence he found among the inmates— it 
was a school in w liich a man could obtain the best instruction without 
evil'* Another, in the course of his speech, declared he had not met 
a drunken man in the house, and appealed to the others whether 
so much os four quarts of beer had been consumed there during the 
last five weeks. The rest fully confirmed this, and said they would 

not tolerate a drunkard among them. Another, , was mrmeiriy 

a^ mathematical teacher ; his health failing, he became a commer- 
cial traveller ; the same cause comiTcllcd him to give that up. He 
now obtains his living by selling an ingenious mathematical work of 
his own composition ; lie is a man of superior mind. He spoke highly 
of the management and the character of the inmates, comparing them to 
a happy united family. Others gave utterance to similar sentiments, 
and the evening was spent in the greatest harmony.’ « 

The benefit of these arrangements is not merely direct in the 

use 
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use of the superior houses themselves. Every esUblishment so 
90iiiducted becomes the centre of a healthy infection ^ a higher 
standard is raised^ and people expect a better entertainment as 
the fruit of their ^money’s worth.’ Not long ago the keeper of 
one large and thoroughly abominable tenement assailed the In- 
spector with a volley of imprecations. ‘ You have ruined me/ he 
said^ ^ with your vile building there ; since you opened that house 
of yours, I have been obliged to spend more than four hundred 
pounds in painting and .cleaning ! ’ 

But the Society, in their second effort, attempted greater things, 
and determined to raise a new house from the foundation, con- 
structed on the best plan, as a model for future establishments. 
They selected a site in George Street, Bloomsbury, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Church Lane, and other streets and alleys of the 
same Elysian description. Here they have erected a spacious, 
airy building, calculated to hold one hundred men and boys — fire- 
brands, we hope, plucked from the fire of the general corruption. 

The system and rules of this Refuge arc almost a transcript of 
those laid down for the management of the original houses. The 
main difference lies in the superior accommodation. It consists 
of five stories besides the kitcheu-iloor ; the staircases are wide, 
well lighted, and of stone; gas is supplied to all parts of the 
edifice, being put on and turned off at fixed hours, according to 
the season. One of the lower apartments is assigned to the 
lodgers as a storc-closct ; each person having a small provision- 
safe to himself, fronted with a plate of pierced zinc, which he 
keeps under lock and key — the room looks like a luggage- train 
of rabbit-hutches. The dormitories each contain no more than 
thirteen single beds ; and e.ach bed, with a narrow pathway at its 
side, is separated from the adjoining one by a high wooden par- 
tition, and approached by a private door from a common passage 
down the centre. In this small compartment are a bed, a chair, 
and wooden box for clothes and other valuables, — and to this 
contracted but comfortable recess the tenant can withdraw him- 
self, and enjoy an hour of retirement — a privilege as salutary 
to the poor as to the rich, but alas! rarely attainable in any 
walk of humble life. The advantage, we know, is most highly 
valued. On each floor are rooms with zinc basons and a full 
supply of water for personal cleanliness, and every other conve- 
nience. ; and below is a spacious laundry where the inmates may 
nrasb their linen — tubs, hot water, and drying-closets are provided. 
Xhe use of these comforts, including salt, soap, towels, and a 
enisU library, is charged at the rate of iburpence a-night for 
every might in the week. This is an increase of fourpenoe 
cui uie weekly payments of the other houses — an increase, how- 
ever. 
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ever, very cheerfully paid, and very mediate in teferettce to the 
advantag^es obtained ; it was rendered necessary, we may add, by 
the price of the land. 'J^he fruits of this establishment have 
been as happy as those of the others. We beseech any one Who 
may entertain a doubt, to visit the house about eight o’clock in 
the evening, observe the arrangements, and converse with the 
inmates. 

It need hardly be observed that if the Society can afford, and 
with an adequate profit, to provide all this accommodation for tlie 
price deinanddfl at the most infamous receptacles, the gains of 
their proprietors must be really enormous. By way of specimen, 
we were informed by a most respectable missionary, that he knew 
an individual who rented a small house at IIZ. 14 a\ a-year. The 
man put into it eighteen double beds, which brought in 2Z. 8s. 
a- week, or 124/. IG 5 . per annum. If 13/. 2s. be allowed for 
necessary expenses, a yearly profit of 100/. would remain on this 
paltry tenement. Another missionary reported : ‘ One of the 
lodging-house keepers in my district told me that he came to 
London a journeyman-carpenter with only five shillings in his 
pocket, anil now he could lay his hands any day on ten thousand 
pounds.’ In fact, we arc assured that many of the proprietors; 
hiring out such houses by the dozen, are men of notorious wealth, 
and live in vvliat the \vorthy missionaries describe as ‘ great splejfi* 
dour ’'in different parts of London. 

The model-house in George Street is the only one that has 
been raised from the foundation for this special purpose ; but there 
are already in London several otlier good lodging-houses, not 
belonging to the Labourers* Friend Society, but copied from 
theirs. We may mention an establishment in St. Peter’s, West- 
minster, and another, for females, in Newton Street, Holborfi, 
under the care, and at the charge, of the London City Mission; 
The system, too, has found its imitators in the provinces. At 
Birkenhead the spirited proprietors have constructed large 
racks for the reception of their work-people, but so arranged ^ 
to give to each family a separate dwelling, with every convenience 
that comfort and decency can require. We hcive also visited 
establishments at Glasgow and Edinburgh — in both of which 
towns the necessity of such refuges is as great as in London; they 
ore small and imperfect as yet ; but we hail the efforts as indica*^ 
tive of better things. In Glasgow we endeavoured tO' ascertain 
from the inmates some particulars of their history ; but the native 
caution of the Scotchman was a match for our curiosity ; and we 
learned but little beyond the gratifying fact that many of them 
were persons recently arrived in search of employment. Here, 
then, the establishment was meeting the very evil we mentioned 

at 
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at the outset. In Edinburgh the hostelry is. situated in the West* 
port; and the contrast of the past with the present use of the 
premises adds a peculiar interest to the experiment — for the cel- 
lars of that house were, in former days^ the infamous laboratory 
of Burke and Hare. 

Such is the outline of the domiciled condition of tens of thou- 
sands of our countrymen ; and such the progress of some efforts that 
have been made to improve them. Would that we might hope to 
be this once listened to ! .For we are not unacquainted with the worst 
vexation that awaits the investigator and published of social evils, 
— who sees the mischief growing rapidly under his eyes, yet his 
statements, his warnings, his entreaties, fall still-born to the earth, 
and earn nothing for him but the title of humanity-monger ! 
Meanwhile ignorance or carelessness, or both together, heap one 
wrong upon another ; every improvement in streets, squares, or 
appronches; every architectural clearance, prompted by Uiste or 
convenience, brings trouble to the impoverished multitude. ‘ This 
may be sport to us, but it is death to them.* They are driven, 
at a very short notice, from their humble abodes, to search in 
vain for other dwellings, which, in common justice, should be 
prepared for them at an equal charge ; — wc have seen them in 
agonies of doubt, worn by fatigue, and anticipating a much in- 
creased rent for a still more miserable accommodation. They 
press, of course, into the densely crowded lodging-house, which, 
though miraculously elastic, refuses at last to receive any more. 
A short time ago whole troops of these ejected sufferers might be 
seen sitting night by night on the cold and damp staircases, ar- 
ranged like flower-pots on the stands of a greenhouse ! 

We submit these things to the consideration of all ranks and 
professions — to every holder of property, whether urban or 
provincial. London is the fountain and head-spring of seven - 
tenths of the crime of England : the hotbed in wliich are con- 
ceived and ripened those deeds of fraud and violence which are 
afterwards perpetrated by metropolitan emissaries. This fact is 
established beyond a doubt by the inquiries of the Constabulary ' 
Commissioners ; and it surely demands the serious rcilectioii of 
all speculators, and seekers of political security, in the improved 
education of the people. Thus much for personal and social 
interests. Of others of a graver and more solid wisdom wc de- 
irandy whether a state of things so awfully degrading, and yet so 
eittily removed, should any longer be permitted to exist under 
the dominion of a Christian Sovereign? 
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Ajit. VII, — 1. Medical History of the Expedition to the Niger. , 
13y James Ormiston M" William, M.l)., Senior Medical Officer 
of the Expedition. London. 1843. 

2. Is Cheaj) Sugar the Triumph of Free Trade ? A. Letter to the 
Right lion. Lord John Russell. By Jacob Omnium. London, 
1847. 

3. Notes on Cuba. By a Physician. Boston, U. S. 1844. 

^PHE late Sir Fowell Buxton’s confessiops respecting the utter 
failure of the proceedings of * the Friends of the African’ 
did more credit to the candour of that gentleman than to the 
ability and discretion of the party of which he was the acknow- 
ledged head. In the year 1840 he frankly admitted that England, 
after having spent at iheir instigation, and under their guidance, 
upwards of 15,000,000/. in her efforts to suppress the slave-trade, 
after having thereby seriously compromised her friendly relations 
with the powers whose subjects w'cre engaged in that nefarious 
traffic, and having consigned to a premature grave thousands of' 
her bravest sons in the performance of their professional duties 
on the shores of Africa, had but succeeded in aggravating the 
sufferings of the unhappy beings whom she sought to relieve. 

It is not our ])urjiose in flic present paper ' to saturate the 
public mind with the horrors of the slave-trade.’^ We merely 
wish to lay before the self-elected champions of the negro a brief 
resume, of what they have effected on behalf of their wards, 
leaving to their own disccM'iinient, and to that of the public, to 
decide whether it will not be better that the sort of imperium in 
imperio — the Exeter Hall iniluence which has up to the present 
day pervaded the colonial counsels in Downing Street — should 
cease ; that the duty of defending the weak and of redressing the ’ 
oppressed should in future devolve on the governors, clergy, and 
other official servants of the colonics where such interference is 
required ; and that every individual sheltered under tlm British 
flag, be he white, brown, red, black, or copper-coloureci, should 
henceforward be permitted to lapse under the protection of prac- ' 
tical government and common sense. 

In making this suggestion, we by no means desire that any 
philanthropic body, instituted for the amelioration of the physflcbl 
or moral condition of mankind, should be thrown out of work at 
this inclement season of the year. We could easily point out to 
them parishes in England where missionaries are quite ds much 
wanted as in the most unenlightened group of the Cannibal 
Islands; v^e could show them, within two days* post of London — 

* Buxton. 
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(for we bave had enough of the Capital itself in a preceding 
article) — whole districts where ignorance and oppression, and 
famine — ay, and pestilence — are as rife as amongst the rocks 
of Patagonia or in the delta of the Niger; and if any there be 
amongst them (it may be deemed uncharitable to surmise it) who 
arc stimulated in their career of benevolence rather by the thirst 
of fame than the pure love of humanity, we believe we may 
assure them that most people will honour them more for one 
personal effort made on behalf of distress abroad — or even at 
home — than for all the vicarious gallantry of which there have 
been from time to time such dazzling displays in the Strand. 
The most generous disregard of other men’s lives and other 
men*s interests is a claim to celebrity which, we fear, will always 
be open to question. 

Before the slave-trade w'as declared illegal, the average mor- 
tality amongst the negroes during the middle passage was com- 
puted to be 9 per cent. Mr. Buxton admitted, in 1840, that the 
courses adopted by himself and his party had increased that ratio 
of deaths to 25 per cent. Slave speculators, in consequence of 
the augmented chances of pursuit and capture, found it their in- 
terest to carry on their trade in sharper and flimsier craft, fast 
sailers, run up at little cost. The}^ ike wise considered it advan- 
tageous to crowd them to an incredible degree with slaves, in 
order that one rapid and fortunate passage might remunerate them 
amply for previous losses by mortality and confiscation.* But 
no one could describe the failure of all that had been .attempted, 
with a view of putting down this traffic, prior to 1840, more 
forcibly than Mr, Buxton has himself done: — 

* Millions of money and multitudes of lives have been sacrificed, and 
in return for all we have only the afflicting conviction that the slave- 
trade is as far as ever from being suppressed : nay, I am afraid that the 
fact is not to be disputed, that while we have thus been endeavouring to 
extinguish the traffic, it has actually doubled in amount .’ — Ttie Slave* 
Tracte, p!l7l. 

In the year 1791 the colony of Sierra Leone was established 
under the same auspices, as a nucleus whence the blessings of 
Christianity and Agriculture were to extend their ramifications 
qv^r benighted Aifrica. Its motto was, * The Bible and the 
Plough.’ Oflicials of every grade were' exported fresh and fresh 
from England (for they died very rapidly) at the expense of the 
Government. Clergymen, schoolmasters, and missionaries, simple 

Tbe captures of Uie Jesus Maria, of 35 tons (the size of a Cowes pUot*boat)^ with 
!^7spu1f oil board — of the Si, of 89 tons, with 400 souls — of the Vincetlora, of 10 
tons, and 71 souls (^Bwr(on ) — attest too clearly the cause of the increased proportion of 

and 
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and enthusiastic men> were urged to resort thither in ahui^nce 
by sleek and voluble agitators at home, who, saying notnSig of 
the dangers they felt no call to share, announced the colony 
as a sort of moral model farm, whose success was already 
guaranteed by the energy and piety of the powerful body that 
supported its interests in England. 

The evidence given by Colonel II. D. Campbell, one of the 
few governors who had the gootl luck to return alive, by Dr. 
Madden, the Government commissioner who visited the colony 
in 1840, and by other witnesses before the Parliamentary Com^ 
mittec of 1842, enables us to judge with much accuracy of the 
success with which the Friends of the African liave discharged 
the important trust of which they have so confidently monopo- 
lised the duties, and which costs the mother country nearly 
100,000/. a-year. Up to that date more than 60,000 settlers 
^had at various times been poured into Sierra Leone. These 
Africans, so prolific elsewhere, instead of multiplying, diminished 
in numbers — the actual population being estimated at 40,000 : 
of whom 80 j were Europeans; of these but six were women. 
White children born in the colony invariably died. Insurance 
offices charged an additional 25 per cent, on persons about to 
proceed thither. Colonel Campbell, on reaching the seat of 
bis government, which he had been instructed was ^ a great 
annoyance to the Colonial Office, in consequence of the abuses 
and vile system there,’ describes a social state which we believe 
has not been equalled by that of any other tropical colony in the 
worst days of slavery, blc found ‘the colonial chaplain totally 
ignorant of the state of religion and education,’ whilst Mahome- 
dan missionaries were making such numerous proselytes that the 
white Christians thought tit to check the progress of that persua- 
sion by destroying their mosques. The best British subjects 
were the Krooinen — a race of muscular, good-tempered, labo- 
rious fellows — but stone-deaf in heathendom, ardent Devit- 
worshippers, and, says the llev. J. Schon, ‘fearfully’ addicted 
to polygamy. The liberated Africans, when turned loose in 
the colony, found themselves in such a destitute conditioa 
that Colonel Campbell, on subsequently visiting the interior^ 
recognised many of his former subjects, who had returned iiHo 
voluntary slavery in order to insure a subsigtence. Tbe 
children landed from slavers were apprenticed out to other ne- 
groes — ‘as uncivilized as the children they obtained’ — many 
of whom themselves had not been a year in the colony — and were 
oorribd off into the bush, where they lived in a state of nature. 
The young girls were intrusted to ne^ro-women in the town, who 
grew rich on the wages of their prostitution. In the gaol Colonel 

Campbell 
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found men« women, children, lunatics, debtors, tried 
and mtried crinlinals, guilty and innocent^ huddled together night 
and day, without distinction of sex, age, or crime.* He described 
the European population, small as it was, as most degraded and 
immoral ; and declared ' that what little had been don<? in civilizing 
the African population was to be attributed rathet to the docile 
and imitative disposition of that race than to any efibrts made on 
their behalf by Europeans.’ Wages were from 3rf. to 4rf. a-day, 
and but scanty employment was to be obtained even at that 
low rate. Capital was slated to be unknown in Sierra Leone. 
Money payments were rare — muskets, check-shirts, and rum 
having supplanted £. s. cL in the currency of the pattern colony. 

Its statistics, in a commercial point of view, w'erc all in keep- 
ing. In the various florid descriptions put forward by its patrons, 
much stress was generally laid on tlie obvious truism that all the 
plants and fruits which are indigenous to a tropical country 
could be successfully cultivated there; and as these vegetable 
productions arc looked upon as rarities in our climate, and 
are only to be met with in the forcing* houses of the rich, these 
common-place statements tended to give an undue importance to 
the settlement, in a commercial point of view, in the minds of the 
ignorant and the sanguine. In 1842, the industry, or rather in- 
dolence, of 40,000 settlers, all either agriculturists or idlers, raised 
produce for exportation to the value of 4577/. — something under 
2^. 6^/. per head per annum for each individual. Coffee to the 
amount of 20/. was exjmrtcd in 183G; rum, tobacco, and sugar 
were amongst the imports. For fourteen years no progress had 
been made in production ; and this in a country whose advances 
in civilization were, Jiccording to the manifestos of the Strand, 
unimpeded by the avarice and cruelty of speculation, or the cold- 
blooded selfishness of trade — where the soil and climate were 
originally stated to be * admirably suited for every species of tro- 
pical cultivation,’ — and where labour was abundant at Ad. a-day. 

Such was the condition of Sierra Leone, established and' con- 
ducted under the special surveillance of the Friends of the 
African, after nearly half a century of their fostering care — such 
was 'the glimmer of civilization’ which these doers of good by 
deputy had succeeded in shedding over the countjy of their^ adop- 
tion — such their practical adaptation of the ^ Bible and the 
Plough. Although it is a matter of surprise to us that these 

) persons themselves were not utterly disheartened by tbe^^deadly 
allures of their experiments, it is a matter of far greater that the 
^t^li'ah nation was no t disgusted and undeceived by their proved 

,,$t^acob^OiniHuin » description of a Cuban barracoon is paraljelcd, if not ittr|>iisscd , 
lijr lac model prison of Freetown. 

incapacity, 
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incapacity, a* ministry and a people could 

'ivillingr tp endur^ apy -longer such murderous child’s-play 
men's liyes and fortunes. 

The expedition of' Macgregor Laird up the Niger in 1836 had 
demonstrated, that that river was navigable for small steamers to 
a considerable, distance from its mouth. The Liverpool mer- 
chants with whom it had originated — persons of known capacity 
and humanity — were experienced in the trade and climate of the 
coast ; moreover^ the princijial shareholder in that daring adven- 
ture accompanied and directed it himself 'Tlieir object was to 
ascertain the practicability of ascending the Niger in stpamers^ to 
v'crify the talcs rife amongst the natives on the coast of the greater 
salubrity of the interior^ and of the abundance of ivory^ gold-dust, 
and indigo procurable there : and to establish, if the scheme 
appeared on examination to afford promise of success, a trading 
scttlcnjent at the confluence of the Niger .and the Tchadda. 
Lieutenant Allen, 11. N., accompanied Mr. Laird as passenger, 
with a view of making a survey of the rivci^; but the enterprise 
received no aid or notice whatever from the Friends of the 
African or the English Ciovcrnmciit. Its sad results are well 
known. The two steamers Quorra and Alburkah penetrated up 
the Niger as far as llabl)ah ; the mercantile part of the specula- 
tion wholly failed ; and but ciglit men out of forty-eight— 
amongst whom Messrs. Laird and Oldfieltl, and Lieutenant 
Allen, were luckily included — survived to tell the talc. 

Yet when, in ISdO, with such ap])alling experience to deter 
him, Mr. Iluxtoii, undismayed by the evil which he had already 
wrought, declared tliat he had hit upon a new renwdy for the 
slave-trade — wdicn, averting his eyes from the almost incredible 
misery, idleness, and debauchery which perw-ided every corner of 
what had been formerly his ])et land of promise, Sierrh Leone, 
he issued, in the name of a * New^ Society for effecting the extinc- 
tion of the slave-trade, and for promoting the civilization of Africa,* 
ins proposals that similar establishments should be tried on a 
greater scale ; that efforts should be made to ^ cultivate district^ 
of Africa selected for that purpose, in order that her inhabitants 
might be convinced of the cajmbililies of her soil, and witness 
what wonders might be accomplished by their own labour, when 
set in motion by our capital and guided by our skill’ 
Remedy 9 p. 336) — when, in 1840, Mr. Buxton ventured 
this new appeal, England, sensible, practical England, 
sponded eagerly to his invitation. Lord John Russell disdained 
to reflect on tlic fatal fatuity which had hitherto characterise 
the undertakings of this party : he uid not stoop to consider the 
state of the pattern colony which had been specially com- 
mitted 
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milled to their charge; and again were the elders of Esceter 
Hall permitted to sport with the resources of the country and 
the lives of braver if not better men than themselves. 

Never did any previous expedition create such a sensation as 
that which was prepared in 1841 for the Civilization of Africa— 
magnum opus I Ample funds were voted by Parliament, in com- 
pliance with the wishes of the Prime Minister, for its outfit and 
maintenance ; three iron steamers were built expressly for the ser- 
vice; the flower of the British navy volunteered for the grand 
undertaking — the officers attracted by the certainty of promotion 
atid renown, the men by the prospect of danger and double pay. 

In vain did Maegregor Laird, Jamieson, and other such men, 
endeavour to expose the absurdity and the impolicy of the attempt ; 
the injury which it would inflict upon the increasing legitimate 
commerce of Africa with England; and the inevitable mortality 
which awaited the unnecessarily large white crews of the stj^aincrs 
thus dispatched up the Niger at the very season described by Mr. 
Buxton himself {Slave Trade^ p. 200) as most fatal to human life. 
Their remonstrances w’ere unheeded as those of interested med- 
dlers; the little fleet crossed the Atlantic without accident; and 
having taken on board at Sierra Leone a sufficient number of 
Kroomen, on the 13th of August, 1841 the Amelia schooner and 
the Albert and Soudan steamers rolled in heavily over the bar 
of the Nun mouth of the Niger — were followed on the 15th by 
the Wilberforce — and began the journey ‘ so much dreaded by 
the people’ {Duncan). 

One hundred and forty-five white men, and one hundred and 
fifty-eight blacks — thirty-three of wlicnn 'ivere destined to be per- 
manently located on a certain model farm, the materials of which 
Were stowed in the hold of the Amelia — composed the crews of 
the devoted vessels^ which were commanded by Captains Trotter, 
Bird Allen, and VV. Allen, R.N. Their objects appctar to have 
been to penetrate up the river as far as llabbah, ' establishing 
new commercial relations with those African chiefs or jmcers 
within ichose dominions the internal slave-trade of Africa is carried 
on, and the external slave-trade supplied with its victims ; the bases 
of which conventions tcere to be— first, the abandonment and absolute 
prohibition of the slave-trade — and, secondly, the admission for 
fXMSSumption in this country, on favourable terms, of goods the 
produce and manufacture of the territories subject to them ’ {Lord 
J^MusselT s Letter), They were farther to select a spot, ‘ healthy, 
for Africa’ {Buxton), on which to locate the thirty-three poor 
inretches who had been pc^susuled to remain and conduct the 
fjurm which was * to promote cultivation, advance civilization, 
difosse morality, and induce attention to a pure system of religion 

' thrnufs^hoiit 
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throug^hout that quarter of the globe.’ It is not easy to divine 
by what train of reasoning Mr. Buxton bad^persuaded Liord John 
Russell that the idolatrous, polygamic, and rum-bibbing homi* 
cides, whom he dignifies with the titles of ' the Sultans and 
Kings of Central Africa,’ were likely to observe, any longer 
than was agreeable and profitable to them, treaties which Lord 
Palmerston had over and over again pronounced, and which it was 
notorious had proved, to be no better than waste paper when em*^ 
ployed to restrain the princes of Christian Europe from the same 
detestable commerce. * * k 

The histpry of the business is a short one. The sources from 
which we shall condense our sketch of it are ^ The Medical 
History of the Niger Expedition,* by Dr. M‘William, and a 
brief account lately published in Bentley’s Miscellany, by 
Duncan, the African traveller, who officiated as master-at-arms 
on boofid the Albert. On the 15th of August, two days after 
they entered the Nun, the river-fever struck its first victim. — 
William Bach, the mathematical instrument maker, died. 

‘ By the 4tli of September, sickness of a most malignant character 
broke out in the Albert, and almost simuUaueoufely in the other vessels, 
and abated not until the whole expedition was paralysed.’ — ifcP William* 

On the 10th of September the four vessels reached the locality 
sagaciously pointed out for the establishment of the model-farm. 
In * 'The liemedy ’ (written after the results of Laird’s ascent 
h?id been published) llicsc words were actually put forth 
‘ Where the confluence of the Tchadda with the Nitjer takes place 
is the spot to erect the capital of ovr great African establishments. 
A city built there, under the protecting %cings of Great Britainy 
would ere long become the capital of Africa. Fifty millions 
people^ yea^ even a greater number^ would be dependent on it' 
(p. 355). This chosen scene? had now been reached. On the 
1 1th they commenced discharging their ^ farm-house furniture, 
carts, ploughs, and harrows, and all sorts of farming implements.* 
The place they selected had been a large town about two years 
before, but this hail been destroyed by a hostile tribe, the 
Felatahs. The high rank grass covered the streets, the ruins 
of the huts, and the gardens. At every step a reptile of sdme 
sort was trodden on. After remaining on this eligible site 
two days, during which time they buried a man named Powell; 
they discovered tliat it was not as well calculated for their settle- 
ment as they at first supposed, and therefore, to their great 
mortification, they were compelled to rc-embark all their slofes; 
One mile higher , they again landed their farming paraphef^ 
ualia, including ^ tUe famous Eglintoun tournament-tent as a ttm 

porary- 
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porary residence for the farmer and his servants.’ But here 
again death began to ihake rapid strides 

* We lost,’ says Mr. Duncan, * in the Albert alone 7 n^en in one 
week, and had 18 sick. We remained here until the 19th ^ during 
this period, men were falling ill almost every hour, consequently it 
was determined that all the sick should be placed in one vessel, the 
Soudan, and sent down the river to Ascencion, although it was very 

« clear that most of them would be consigned to the deep long ere they 
reached that place. The lamentable and awful spectacle can scarcely 
imagined, when on Sunday the 19th, all the sick^or at least those 
nSt expected' to recover, from all three ships, were crammed on board 
the Soudan, witli very indiflerent accommodation, nearly bll being on 
deck like cattle. 

* We had still seven men sick, after sending fourteen on board 
the Soudan ; out of 21 white men, the crew of the Soudan, 19 were 
dangerously ill. The sick from the three vessels amounted to 40, a 
great number out of 75 men. It was arranged for the Alllert and 
Wilberforce to ])rocecd up the river the following day, but unfortu- 
nately on the afternoon of the 19th and morning of the 20th a great 
number of the remain mg officers and men fell sick. In fact we had 
scarcely a sufficient number out of both vessels left to take one 
steamef up the river ; consequently it w'as arranged that the Wilber- 
force should follow the Soudan, and the Albeit proceed up the river.’ 

Puring the ascent from the mouth of the Nun to tliQ model- 
farm station, the King of Iildali, one of the ^ Sultans of Centi'al 
Africa/ with whom anti-slavery treaties were to be concluded, was 
visited for that purpose by Capt. Trotter.* Arrangements had 
been previously made for drawing up the compact between bis 
Majesty and Queen Victoria; all his ministers and judges were 
summoned to attend, as also the commissioners of the African 
Society and the officers of the slii])s composing the expedition, 
^nitable presents having been selected, the representatives of her 
Majesty went ashore, and mounted six ponies belonging to his 
Majesty. Mr. Duncan, master- at-ar ms of the Albert, attired as 
a full private of the Life Guards, to which regiment he had for- 
merly belonged, and carrying a union-jack, headed the procession. 
They entered the ' imperial tent ’ by a hole about three and a 
half feel high, which the ex- Life- Guardsman observes fwas very 
lawl^wardfor a inairof six feet three inches, with cuirass and helmet, 
'/ P^ticularly with a boarding-pike and flag attached to it.*^ .Here 
til|py found the Sultan squatted on a bench, looking very.jitern, 
surrounded by his court, and dressed < much,’ says Duncan, ' like 


tbe head^ of * Facilities for making Treaties,* Mr. Uuxton liifiitined the 
the authority of Ciovernor lleiidall, that thirty-nine kings. Including the 
of FootAll- J^to« and the Sultan of Woolli, had consented to aMiih the staVe- 
Uilile, iu consideistioii of a yearly subsidy of 30U/., or about 7/. Kl«. iUd; te'pihce. 

the 
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the Guy Fawkes' effigies in London on the fifth *of {November*! 
He, however, readily accepted the presents-^promised every^ 
thing they asked, on •condition that they should aid him iit his 
squabbles with the neighbouring Kings and Sultans of Central 
Africa — ceded a portion of his territory to bis sister the Queen of 
England — and was very anxious that Mr. Duncan should exchange 
his helmet for a damaged elephant’s tooth. His ministers evincra 
great delight at being presented with some red nightcaps, spec* ' 
tacles, and needles ; and darkness coming on before the com* • 
pletion of this International treaty — (6n\y s*econd in . importance 
and utility to that which Lord John Russell has lately had the 
good fortune to conclude with the Republic of the Equator) — ^ift 
was signed and sealed by the light of a bit of calabash saturated 
with palm-oil„ blazing in a British frying-pan, which the King 
of Iddah was in the habit of using as a candelabrum. That 
monarch never spoke during the interview, but merely from 
time to time nodded his woolly head.* 

On such fool's errands as these were gallant men despatched 
to certain death, in the nineteenth century, by the Friends of the 
African and the Government of England. 

The Albert hurried onward on her desperate attempt to reach 
Rabbah. On the 2*2nd Capt. Bird Allen and Messrs. Fair* 
holme and Webb, mates, sickened. On Sundays they lay at 
anchor all day, 'doing nothing but attending divine service/ 
— and inhaling the miasma. On one Sunday, the 23rd, says 
Dr. M'William, 'the thermometer being at 92® in the coolest 
part of the ship, service was performed by Mr. Schon ; but what 
with death, with those that had left us at the confluence, and 
those lying sifck around us, the congregation seemed reduced 
to a mere skeleton of what it had been.’ A chief came alongside 
in the afternoon with three slaves in his canoe. He turned out 
to be the son of the potentate with whom the expedition had jult 
concluded the anti-slavery treaty at Iddah — a prince who, during 
Oldfield's visit to his region, had, on the occasion of his 
brother’s death, ensured to the defunct the sincere grief of his ' 
family, by administering to his sixty widows a mortal dose, from 
the .effects of which thirty- one died outright, and the’^twenty-niiie 
who survived were ‘grievously griped;’ and who had, moreowi^p 
admitted having poisoned several of Laird’s people. To this . 
murderous savage Capt. Trotter, surrounded by his dying 0039^- 

rades, in pursuance of his instructions, gravely read, in what 

■ ■■ - ■■■ - ■ ■ - . . ■ 

* ■ The treaty mode with the Attah of Iddah hoi been ratified by Govemme^Mi^^ 
thaihm* Afiffetty detlinet tht tovertignti/ ang temtwg m Cemirai jt/rica, nr MllW 
pifintarg wtimt in ang land agrtnd bg th§ Mah to b$ onhd 4o kp 
iiige of^die ACricati Civilisation Society. . > r 
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langjaage we^ are left to guess, * the laws relating to slave-dealing^ 
abo his father^ s treaty abolishing slavery for ever in his do- 
mnions /’ 

» On the 3rd of October, being within two days^ journey of 
Rabbafaj Capt. Trotter himself was assailed by fever. At that 
time there remained on board capable of doing duty> Dr. M'Wil- 
liam> Dr. Stanger, the geologist, Mr. Willie, mate, the sergeant 
and one private of marines, one seaman, and a hospital-assistant. 
It waS' therefore decided that they should proceed no further. 
Dr. Stanger took charge of the engine, and Dr. M ‘William 
of the ship, for the mate W’as compelled to give in that very 
eyeing, and all the engineers were either dead or helpless. 
Two invalids, in despair, cast themselves o\erboard — one perished. 
On the 8th, Dr. M‘William observes, ' Had we- run aground 
with a falling river at that period, the certain consequences, under 
all circumstances, were but too dreadful to contemplate. At this 
time the anxiety of Dr. Stanger and myself for the safety of the 
vessel, and our mental anguish at seeing nearly all our shipmates in 
a helpless condition, cannot be expressed.’ On the 9th this death- 
ship r^ched the confluence of the rivers where the Uuxtonian 
metropolis of African Civilisation had been founded, and the 
Amelia schooner moored. On boarding her, the schoolmaster 
and the gardener were found in fever in their berths ; and bn 
shore, in the Eglintoun tournament-tent, the superintendent lay 
in a dying state. These, and a few others, who were also sick, 
they took on board : * A great many of Ihe coloured people 
wished to return ; but as they had previously volunteered to stop 
"there, they were not allowed to leave ’ (Duncan), The farm was 
therefore left without superintendent, farmer, schoolmaster, sur- 
‘ geon, or gardener, in charge of a negro sailor. Mr. Duncan 
naively remarks, ‘ I fear the result will not be very favourable.’ 
On the 10th the Albert resumed her race for life to the coast. 
Mr. Jamieson, of Liverpool, whose remonstrances against the 
expedition had been so contemptuously disregarded, was pro- 
prietor of a small* steamer which he employed in the African 
ihAe, He had generously sent out directions to her com- 
mander, Mr. Becroft, to render the Queen’s steamers in any 
^’ay in his power the assistance which he foresaw they would 
spsqgire; and that officer, hearing from the crew of the Soudan 
that the Albert still remained in the river, proceeded at once 

t Mr- Jamieson’s vessel, the Ethiope, in search of her. On 
13th the miserable survivors in the Albert espied with surprise 
Relight this little steamer coming up the river .to meet them. 
)t.. Becroft promptly sent his engineers on board and piloted 
n through intricfUte shoals obstructing tho entrancej^ the 
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Niger, with which he waft well acquainted. liad 
his scascrnable aid, the few wBo new survive would IfarO I^I 
probability perished dismally, aground .on those burning 
tilential sand-banks. On the 21st of October, after tbdr amVai 
at Sierra Leone, Mr. Willie died, and, finally. Dr. M'WllKetit’l 
health and spirits gave way, and he lay between life and de^h for 
three weeks. During that period Capt. Bird Allen, Lieut.’ Sletf*, 
house, Mr. Woodhouse, assistant-surgeon, Mr. Willmot, clerk, and 
many other brave proxies for the ardent philanthropists af hdme^ 
paid the debt of nature. — The scenes on board the Soudan, sinbe 
she had left the model-farm with her dying freight, had been no 
less awful. When her gallant commander, Lieut. Fishboume^ 
brought her into Fernando Po, he was the only efficient nian on' 
boahl. The Wilberforce arrived there on the 1st of October Id 
an equally distressed condition. 

As sOon as the news of these horrors reached England, it was* 
of course decided that both the diplomatic and agricultural 
branches of the scheme must be abandoned ; but it then became 
necessary that one vessel should rc-ascend the river, and rescue 
the survivors, if any, of the band who had been so stlpktigely 
left on the wreck of the metropolis. Eight volunteers, six of 
whom had already proved the dangers of that fatal scene, readily 
undertook the humane task; and the Wilberforce, under the 
command of Lieut. Webb, re-entered the Nun on the 2iid of 
July, reached the confluence of the Niger and the Tchadda on the 
18th, and succeeded in bringing out the people and the Amelia 
schooner on the 27th. During the twenty-five days they were^ 
thus employed, seven of this small party, although by this time 
somewhat inured to the climate, were again stricken down by 
fever — two died. 

Of the 145 Europeans who originally entered the river — Stea^^ 
sober men, carefully selected for the duty, in the prime of life," 
mostly seasoned by previous tropical service, and provided with 
every comfort and palliative which medical art could suggest and 
the most lavish expenditure provide — all save one suifered— 
lie buried on the banks of the Niger. And thus ended 
Buxton's celebrated attempt to discharge what he and Mr. Stephen 
at that time 'Were pleased to term 'the national debt due by Eil||^v 
land to Africa,* — a debt which the Whig ministry are now so eiMi 
to r^Udiate. 

Having not the least desire to deal hardly by these no dbu.trt 
welLmeaning gentlemen, we shall here insert the apolcfgy 
at a meeting t&t Exetci: Hall they themselves put forward 
fi§'nce of their conduct in this business : — ^ 

* It is very uujus^ to press moye heavily otl the ihiiifontinei^ of 

M 2 unmixed 
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hen^olenep than on .those pf mere ffauu ^^lie msi^hants of 
jUi^pool were allowed, not only >vlthout blame, but with comij^ei^dation 
for the hardihood of their enterprise* to send forty-eight iwhitf^ men up 
the Niger, for the development of the commercial resources of the 
dpuntry, and to bring back eight of those men. Not only was no cry 
Tai8e4 against them, for staying at home while they exposed others to 
danger, but on the contrary the loudest expressions of public approba- 
tion were bestowed on them for their enterprise.’ 

From observation and humiliating experience, we have 
QOwillingly been driven to the cynical conclusion that * pure, un- 
mixed l^ncvoleticc ’ is almost as dangerous an agent to tamper 
with as gun-cotton, unless it be freely diluted with the less tran- 
scendent, qualities of practical knowledge and comYnon sense. 
Macgregor Laird deservedly incurred the admiration of the public 
for himself heading an expedition which might, in his opinion, 
have led to great results both in a philanthropic and a commercial 
point of view — his merits were none the less because his object 
was defeated by the climate, the nature of which had been, until 
his visit, reported to be far healthier tban that of the coimt. Mr. 
Buxton and bis friends, however, had no great right to be sur- 
prise^nhat the same meed of praise was withheld from them, 
when, in defiance of Laird's experience and repeated warnings, 
they persistedln despatching others to succumb under dangers 
which were then known to be insuperable, for purposes in the 
history of which the horrible scarcely predominates over the lu- 
dicrous.* 

We now propose to accompany our readers on a sliort. visit to 
the beautiful islands of the Caribbean sea, which, we have no 
doubt, the lawgivers of the Strand contemplate with far more 
satisfaction than the pestilential scenes of their incapacity which we 
very willingly quit. One of their ‘ Hymns f^r Public Worship * 
has this stanza : — 

* Hasten, to some distant isle 
In the bosom of the deep^ 

Where the shies for ever smile 

4 ‘ And the bUteks for ever weep 


* ' In order that, our readen may be enabled to estimate the market value which j^iire 
'%ttn&iaed benevolence bora at that time in England, as eumparad with the same article 
j^hPWiVflulterated with sense ^fid reflection, unselfish coume, and eflSective. hifmi^ity, 
Mpay as well here state, that for the respective parts whichthey played in .this trag^y, 
nr, Jarnieebn revived no recompense whatever ; Capt. Oecroft, who saved tKb Almf at 

S C. of hb life, was premt^ with 100/.; Mr. Boston was mad»a .BafnBOt|^jui<l 
Hepbm^ .b U9w< a Privy Councillor* The naval officers ai^ ^e^, of .yhose 
|t it b impossible to speak too highly, were, we suppose^ jpiimmoted td" the death 

filAisubsi in Aall obome by a congragatidn of the Chnroh of: En^flaadf. iq Dab- 
**». Tbwk«n,^/trf^ Tfur, f , , , 
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But, AotWiihstanding this mielodious authority, eV^y 
per^h '& uow agreed aa to the actual conditio'il somd' 
agp tlie labouring population in these colonies. We wilL^i^te 
on that point a lyitness whose sagacity and motives iso jean 
question, and then advert to it no more. The late Lord jMeic^jfe 
wrote thus to Lord John Russell from Jamaica on the 
November, 1841 : ri 

!t 

* With respect to the labouring population, formerly slaves^ but how 
perfectly free, and more independent than thensame class in other 4ee 
countries, 1 venture to say that in no country in 'the world can they be 
more abundantly provided with the necessaries and comforts of lifi^ 
more at their ease, or more secure from oppression, than in Jamaicit; 
and I may add, that ministers of the Gospel for their religious instryc- 
tjon and schools for the education of their children are established in al^l 
parts of the island, with a tendency to constant increase.’ 

. Wc are willing to give the Friends of the African full credit for 
any good which they have really brought about, and we are^mpre- 
over ready to admit that their motives have been generally pqrju 
-^setting aside, perhaps, a little vanity and want of charity. 
We are quite prepared to allo%v that their efforts some^at aq- 
celerated the extinction of slavery in the British dominions, and 
have^since mainly tended to raise the negro to bis pi'eseqt eoviaUe 
position. But that slavery would have been abolished long.eg^Uiis, 
throughout our colonics, without their interference, we are equally 
convinced ; and we further believe, that bad they been less impa- 
tient ajid impracticable, or had the Government of that day .been 
less susceptible to 'pressure from without,’ a most wanton sacri- 
fice of life and property might have been spared, and far<morie 
permanently advantageous results in favour of the negro and, of 
our colonies might have been insured. 

But to proceed ; — these gentlemen, elated with their triump||ft 
over justice and common sense, had not the discernment to per- 
ceive that in every country the interests of the employer and the 
employed must be co-identical. They settled that it was for the 
good of the newly- emancipated negroes that a monopoly of labour 
should he secured to them, and therefore resisted all attempts at 
introducing additional immigrants, especially from Afric^r m 
a re viral of the slave-trade under another name. ^ In shorty, tbsgr'^ 
asbU^ditpi their rule of action, that wbi\tever was advsimw^^ 
tp ilie white landowner must bp prejudicial to their 
planters^ possessing a vast capital invested in the soil, in ma€lanei|f 
drain^e;: chltiyatibn, and cattle, were thus compelled to 
to pay an extortionate rate of wages. They indulg^' thq' 
that, eiw: lon^ reason would resume her Iha^Uhey 

wo^ld be permitted to emjdoy the 20,000i000/; ghthied^fo th^ 

compensation in procuring sufficient hands from abroad fb 

culUvate 
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cultivate their estates i for the difficulty of inducing thM9 creole 
ll^isgroes to work, of course increased in proportion to the; high 
wages paid to them. Their demands were based upon too Just a 
principle to be directly refused; — but for several years they were 
evaded, and when at last some slight concessions were made, 
they were of a complicated and limited nature which rendered 
them valueless. Without entering more fully into this braru^^h of 
the subject, we shall content ourselves with stating that, five years 
after evidence had been given before a Committee of the House 
of Commons, whereof Lord John Russell was a member^ which 
must have satisfied the most prejudiced that the labouring popu- 
lation of the West India colonies were generally in the state of social 
and moral prosperity described by Sir C. Metcalfe, Sir H. M*Leod, 
and Governor Liglit — that the condition of the African at Sierra 
Leone was miserable and useless — that additional labour was 
urgently required in the three great colonies of Guiana, Trinidad, 
and Jamaica — that the activity or languor of the slave-trade 
depended entirely on thq high or low price of slave-sugar, and 
not at all on the presence of the combined squadron on^he coast 
T-rand that the only efficient weapon by which that traffic could be 
successfully combated was cheap free-grown produce — live years 
after all this, say, we find, that during the last four months of 
l847^pwardsof 4000 slaves have been captured by our cruisers ; 
— ^ana that of these, in spite of the remarkable report of the Com- 
mittee of 1842 and the promises subsequently made by Lord John 
Bussell to the West Indians in 1846, 2000 arc known to have been, 
as heretofore, apprenticed to idleness, vice, and want in Sierra 
Leone, and but 300 have reached our West Indian colonies. 

Meantime the planters have been forced in despair to accept 
Coolie immigration, which, from the physical debility and pecu- 
liar habits of that peoj)le, and from the expense of bringing them 
from such a distant point, has proved a total failure. 

Every one interested in the welfare of the old sugar colonies 
foresaw that a time was not very remote when capital would cease 
to flow in that direction, if the course of policy we have here de- 
scribed was persisted in, and when the 20,000,000/. of compen- 
sation money would be absorbed in paying extravagant wages for 
vnremunerative and dishonest work, j That time has come. The 


Mr. Maegregor Lain), in 1836, made the following compulation t—Vopitlstion of 
Sierra 50,000; Triuidad, 54,000.— VSlue of exportable produce gro^wn in the 

HodeT-CiblfinVr 3,500/. ; Trinidad, 560,000/. — Imports to the Model-Colony, l60,000/. ; 
Mnidad, 327,000/. A negro, therefore, at Sierra Leone, produced annu^ly, U- 6d., 
«)4iuiked 2i. worth of English gootfs j remove him to Trinidad, he would con- 
^ 4d.^ and produce 12/. 8s, lOd, 

, The paid bv the Demeiara Railway ComiAny up to October last were 
dbitelleUsiiaiid ahalf per Oretk to labourete wWkfaig nint houis per eaji ahd at that 
ttlos IsboOr WBf scarce. 

. high 
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high pxiee of sugar rather induced speculators to makO latge irht 
vestmeitts in India and the Mauritius — the increased distance ftom 
Exeter Hall and the abundance of labour in those countrii^ more 
than counterbalancing the disadvantages of heavier freight and 
inferior soil ; and there is little doub^t that if all further supply 
of African immigrants had been steadfastly withheld from the 
West Indians^ and if the free-traders had not interfered^ the 
former would have ultimately thriven upon the decay of the latter. 
The revolution of last year has, however, involved all our free- 
labour sugar colonies in one common ruin ; and, it is needless to 
add, the chiefest brawlers in the present Parliament for the cheap 
slave-grown sugars of Cuba and Brazil are the very statesmen who 
fifteen years ago raised themselves to power and popularity by 
their uncontrollable hostility to the existence of slavery in the 
British dominions. 

We ourselves are not astonished at this. The Whigs have 
long been notorious for their propensity to scud before the 
popular breeze, and it is quite in character that the very minister 
\vho despatched the Soudan, Albert, and Wilber force to found 
a city on the confluence of the Niger and the Tchaddai which 
bv its subsequent influence was to annihilate slavery all over 
the world, and who did not hesitate to ofl'er up human sacrifices 
— we can use no milder ex})rcssion with regard to the J^iger 
expedition — for the sake of entering into anti-slavery treaties 
with the fuddled cannibals rejoicing in the titles of the Alma- 
nez of Footah- Jallow and the Sultan of Woolli, should, now that 
that mania is worn threadbare and the free-trade mania has suc- 
ceeded it, sententiously declare that justice and consistency have 
had their day, and that the only rule of his future commercial 
policy must be ' the interest of the consumer.’ It is amusing to 
compare Lord John’s keen sense of justice on this question 
towards the free-traders of England — the strong— with his con- 
temptuous disregard of the same virtue towards the West Indians 
— the welak. We believe, however, that both the Friends of the 
African and the friends of slave-growfi sugar will discover— -and 
that at no very distant period — by the withdrawal of capital and 
the diminution of produce, and, consequently, of son^ial improve* 
ment in our own colonies, and by the consequent increased prhE^ 
of that produce in Cuba and Brazil, that the interests of the emo 
ployed can no more be permanently furthered at the expense of 
the employer than can those oi%he consumer at the exp^pjse q£ 
the producer. ‘ 

The impediments which Buxtonism has during the li^l^ 
years thrown in the way of the West Indian planters havq effecidi^ly 
prevented any possible competition on their paH with the meipi 

^ " , slave' 
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coIoDiea. The last few packets have conveyed toaltuctions 
,tp the tropics which will have the effect of throwing thbusanda of 
Fabourers out of work* and hundreds of estates out of eultivittion. 
The various legislatures will no longer have the means to supply 
funds fhr religious and civil education^ which they have hitherto 
clone most liberally, and therefore the physical and moral con- 
dition of the free negro population must henceforward inevitably 
retrograde. England has virtually withdrawn her custom Irom 
. her own colonies ; she is about to deal with their opponents, who 
indeed sell as yet equally good articles somewhat cheaper. But 
thm tvorhncn they employ are also Africans, and, moreover, slaves. 

Exeter Hall must surely inquire with some interest how tho^e 
people fare. We will endeavour to show them. We fortunately 
have at hand a witness whose testimony must be satisfactory to 
all parties — be is no rabid abolitionist like Turnbull — he is no 
ruined planter like .Jacob Omnium. We have selected for the 
scene of our inquiry a colony belonging to a nation celebrated for 
their humanity to their slaves, and for our informant, ati avowed 
admirer of the slave system and enemy of our cf>untry. This 
witness is an American Physician, author of a well- written volume 
descriptive of Cuba, lie tells the world : — 

* Although myself a native of a slave-holding state, my early education 
was received in a foreign land, where 1 imbibed prejudices against 
the institution of slavery that have only been removed by a long ob- 
servance of the liabits of the negro, for which the practice of my pro- 
fession gave me ample means. Compared with the manufacturing and 
mining classes of England, they labour less, and, so far as physical 
enjoyment goes, are better off. 1 speak of those in Cuba ; those in the 
United States are the happiest and best governed peasantry in the 
world.’ — Notes, p. 263. 

It will be at once conceded that this * Physician * is no longer 
under the prejudices of the Ruling philanthropist; indeed, he 
admits in the same page his approval of ^ Uie lash, the stocks, 
and the chain for the inveterate runaway.* 

It appears that he at first experienced some interruption in liis 
free progress from the Lieutenant-Governor of Guines, a small 
town about dO miles from the Havana, with which it is connected 
by a railroad, in consequence of his being supposed to' be a 
twember of a nation whose name bad hitherto b^n synonymous 
with hostility to slavery. As soon, however, as he had satisfactorily 
|mrged himself from the foul stigma of being an Englishknan, apd 
all milbts of his American citizenship had been removed, he was 
^J«»trteousIy treated/ and during two winters wandered aj^ut the 

enjoying its Wutiful climate — to which Aiperican invalids 
rescyrt at owm do to Madeira-^living chiefly among the caflae and 

sugar 
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siigar^tates, and compiling 
frani'Whith we purpose to 
f and- present conaition of the- Cuban slaves. 

It seems that the surveillance of our cruisers dfR^ tehds to 
enhance the prime cost of * bozal * negroes> as those msfaiy^lm- 
ported are called, and jn no degree checks the supply wheti'^ihe 
price of produce is sufficiently high, as it has been and will <Con- 
tinue to be since the last alteration in the sugar duties, to enable 
the planter to pay a remunerating price for the article. The 
'' Physician * (p. 254), with reference to this traffic, observes*:— 

^ In 1841, 300 slaves were openly carried on the deck of a 8team*boat 
from Havana to Matanzas; their owner, an Italian, was my fellpw- 
passenger, and I learned that he had made 800,000 dollars by the time, 
and intended to continue it until he had accumulated a million. Ih the 
spring of 1843, 2000 were congregated in and near Havana for sale, or 
had been sold at its marts, and much anxiety was felt by the slavers lest 
the English should notice it. These had been imported within the last 
few months. The whole island is in favour of continuing the trade, and, 
consequently, no one itfterferes. It is usual to give the Captain-General 
a doubloon for every negro landed in Cuba.’ ^ 

We may therefore fairly assume that the varljpus treaties which our 
most astute statesmen have from time to time concluded with the 
court of Spain are worth about as much as those entered into with 
the Attah of Iddali, the Almanezof Footah-Jallow, and the Sul- 
tan of Woolli, and no more ; luckily they only cost money, not life. 

^ When brought by the slaver, they are either landed on the coast near 
the plantation, for which the living cargoes are purchased in advance, 
or are sent overland to the Havana, where they are divided into their 
different tribes, the value of which differs according to their physical 
and mental capacities. Thus, the Lucomecs are fine athletic men, and, 
when not worried by their overseers, excellent labourers, surpassing in 
intelligence all the other negroes. They are, however, bold and stub- 
born if injudiciously treated, and Ihaviug been in their counti^ at the 
head of the warlike tribes, if already arrived at manhood when btought 
from the coast, arc most disposed to resist undue oppression front their 
mastera. They are very prone to commit suicide, believing, with all Afri- 
cans, that after death they shall be re-transported to their native cotinti'y. 
One. of my .friends^ who had purchased eight newly arrived from the 
covs^ found occasion soon after to chastise slightly ope of them. The 
puuishment of the whip it applied to the delinquent lying on bis. face ; 
an4 .whence, wss ordered to place himself in that position, the other 
Isy 4owniWith,bim, and insisted on being also pwishied. l^fun- 
tinuq ilie narrative in the words of my friend, although I cannot give, his 
raphih descHption of the scene that ensued. The boy w^as 

e siiici, before breakfast, and t had not long beeu seated to tbiitl^eal 
when, tfhe *coiithi-may6t:al (a negro overiiet^' ,csiiie to the d:oor 'uid ad- 
‘Vised Hid tb the Aegroes, for they writ greatly elchbd; and wfte 

singing 
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si|||iiig and dancing. 1 immediately seized my pislola, midi lotting 
indorse, rode with him to the ^pot. The eight negroes^ each bae^irith 
a rdpe round his neck, on seeing us, scattered in diiferent diiectiona in 
search of tr^ on which to hang themselves. Assisted by the other 
slaves, we^made^all haste to secure them, but two succeed^ in .killing 
themselves ; the rest, having been cut down before life was extinc^ re- 
covered. The Captain of Partido was summoned to hold his inquest 
over the dead bodies, which he examined minutely to see if the m^ks 
of the whip could be discovered, but, fortunately for me, there was not 
a single one, or I should have had to pay a heavy hill. The rest 
refused to work ; and 1 asked the captain, if 1 punished them, and 
they committed suicide, would I be chargeable? He answered that I 
certainly would be if he found the smallest sign of injury on the bodies. 

neighbours then offered to take each one home, but they would 
not consent to be separated, and 1 was quite at a loss what to do, when 
1 determined to run the risk of the law, and punished all the six. They 
went to work immediately ; they are now in the gang, and are the best 
behaved of all my negroes.’* * 

The cool, deliberate, unconscious brutality of this story we 
have seldom seen equalled. All the officers of the government 
in Cuba are Spaniards from the old country : and the anxiety of 
the Captain of Partido, or police magiltrate, to ascertain whether 
the negroes had died from punishment, proceeded from a habit 
which they have of making every infringement of the laws an 
opportunity for exacting money from the Cuban proprietors, and 
from no desire of protecting the slaves. 

* The chief object in Cuba seems to be never to let them remain idle ; 
and 1 have excited the astonishment of many a creole by stating the 
quantity of leisure our slaves enjoy after their daily tasks are over ; they 
could not believe they would remain disciplined. Nor was their asto~ 
nishment lessened ^ when I told.thein that in my native state y South 
Corolinoy some planters pqid missionaries to preach to their siaveSy 
and even sometimes exhorted them tiiemselves in the absence of clergy^ 
men 1 The laws in Cuba regulating slavery arc, however, very liberal 
to the slave. Thus by them every owner is bound to instruct his slaves 
in the principles of the Catholic religion after the labour of the day has 
been finished^ to the end that they may be baptized and partakq of the 
sacrament.* 

The ^ Physiciaii* remarks, however, that none of the said laws arc 
ever observed, Are those relating to baptism and burial. 

; We will now accompany him to a cafetal, or coffee estate, and 
hear what he says of its proprietor : — 

^ He does not amass as large a fortune as the sugar-planter, but he 
KT^efMies no over-tasked labour of his slaves. Well fed, with sufficient 
tii&e them for rest, and the care of their own live stock of fowls 

aa4 heigs, compared with the destitute of even our own northern states, 

they 
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bappi^r, and many are enabled to save enough iaoney to pnr- 
chB|e ,^eir freedom^ which is not unfrequently done/^p- 144. - -i 

The * Physician \ then describes the hours of labour!, merely 
from 14 to 15 hours per diem at very light work> and how the gang, 
of whom 80 were men and 40 women, were cpmfortablylocked up 
(ogether in their barracoon at night ; he adds , — * No attention is 
paid to the matrimonial compact, some being polygamists, 
others making mutual exchanges of their wives when tired of 
them,* — like English noblemen in French melodrames. Jacob 
Omnium*s account of these proceedings rather shocked us at 
hrst ; but after having made ourselves acquainted with the social 
state of Sierra Leone, we suppose we were over-squeamish, and 
that it is all right. The male negroes are moreover hired hut 
during the sugar-crop to the Ingenios— whither we shall follow 
them, that the sensitive British public may clearly understand on 
what terms they are (for a time) to enjoy cheap sugar : — 

‘ A sugar plantation, during the manufacture of sugar, presents a 
picture not only of active industry but of unremitting labour. Thb oxen 
are reduced towards the end of the season to mere skeletons, many of 
them dying from over-labou^ Jlie negroes are allowed hut Jive hours* 

sleep Before the'lRitroduction of the steam-engine, and the 

example of a milder trca^ieut of the negro by foreign residents in Cuba, 
the annual loss by death was fully 10 per cent., including, however, new 

slaves, many of whom died from change of climate On some 

plantations on the south side of the isla?tdy (he custom still prevails gf 
excluding all female slaves ; and eren 07i those where the two sexes 
are well proportioned^ they do not increase. On a sugar estate em- 
ploying two hundred tdaves, 1 have seen only three or four children. 
That this arises from mismanagement, is proved by the rapid increase 
on a few estates where the negi'oes are well cared for. The Saratoga 
sugar estate, which, with the Carlotla, belongs to a highly-intelligeAt 
merchant of Havana, is noted for the great number of children boru oa 
it, while several coffee estates, where the slaves are deprived of sufficient 
rest, are also unproductive.’ — p. 153.!^ 

‘ During the winter, when the labour is very great, many of the 
slaves abscond, and lead a roving life in the woods. They are oftep 
very formidable to those who, with bloodhounds, make it a business to 
ferret them out of their retreats.’ — p. 262. 

. The American Doctor’s account of these dMs will be read 
with much interest by zoologists, and cx-philasp&opic members 
of the Society of Friends, who arc reconci^pg themselves to slave- 
grown produce : — 

• AdvertiMmenti stmiUr to the following appear daily in the Havana newspa|iffs : 
— • Se vends ana negra crioUa, panda de IS diaa con su cria, o am etki, con muy buena 
y abundante leebe, propria para criaudara por ens bucnai ciroumetanciaa y pov baber 
e«Mo dediosda a maiiejar nidoe } ii»py ligera cn el eervicio a la mand— eana vein 
tuba, m jg 4S0,— CaAr J, Filhgat, No. 303.' 
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’^f^c'iielebralcd bloodhound is a peculi&r bretd ^fdo^, ^oiiSe^Hiat of 
of tho mastiff, with a longer nose and legs. He* is 
eit^^^ngly^cfce and dangerous, but owes all his habit o^ad^ -the 
runawaj Slave to education. When nearly grown he is chafii€cb.>and a 
negro is aent daily tobiworry him by w'hippings and other means, < npt 
enough, however, to fnghten him, the dog being permitted occasipni^ 
to bite at the negro. AAer.a long training, and when the dog ha/ivae- 
4|uired a perfect hatred of his tormentor, the latter whips him, aeyere^^ 
and. then runs a considerable distance and climbs a tr,ee. The dgg is 
now let loose, and follows* his track; nor will he leave the tree till tlie 
negro descends. I have cause to believe that much cruelty is prae^ 
iisect on the human victim. One well taSght, on smelling the cidthbs 
of the runaway slave, will trace him for miles throu^gh fields and forests, 
silently pursuing the chase ^ntil he sees ft. The training them, and 
pursuing absconded slaves, is made a business by some persons, who 
tmis gain their livelihood.’ — p. 312. 

, The ‘ Physician * is no friend to the English, proving clearly— 
in his own opinion at least — that all their exertions and pretended 
sacrifices in the cause of abolition have entirely proceeded iyom 
naptives of self-interest. He also maintains that we have an eye 
Ipi the occupation of Cuba; and as hpgs generous enough to con- 
cede to us the merit of being excellent keepers ’—citing Gibraltar 
apd Malta — he sensibly enough proposes that his own countrymen 
abonld thwart our designs by laying bold of it first. 

In a brief appendix he adds, that since he first published the 
'.Notes/ an insurrection, engendered by Mr. David Turnbull, 
tbo British consul, and Placido, a creole poet, had occurred in 
Cuba. We shall spare our readers his details of the astounding 
cruelty with which this (so-called) rebellion was suppressed and 
avenged. The Creole Poet died like a hero and a Christian — 
shot to death in the market-place of Matanzas, asserlij^g his inno- 
cence, which is now universally admitted, to the last ; and when 
the officials, who declared they were possessed of documents incul- 
pating Mr. David Turnbull, were invited to produce them, they 
Stated that they had all been accidentally destroyed ! Upwards 
of a thpusand of the negro population perished under the Idsh 
for . O’DonneU’s Commissioners, captains and lieutenants of the 
urniy, long after the fears of the planters had subsided, 
persisted in visiting the plantations and in lacerating the leading 
negroes, under pretence of collecting further evidence, but really 
16 eitort money from their owners. We have subsequently been 
^^onned, on unquestionable authority, that the general opMoh 
i^alf parties now is, that there never was any combinamin or 
'l^^rled insurrection at all ; indeed the degraded and' debilitated 

In.UiftdnpatelMt to the Foreign Office Mr. Itennetly; the Dritiih Cooistbeioncr 
then reeidenf in Cuba, estimateg the number to deetrojed at 3000. 

condition 
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af ibjeJCuban slaves^ and the vigilance; with,* wh|<:b 
ar^ .Wi|^ched, render such a supposition unworthy oi- ^cr^ed^t^^^tba 
fact that two or three isolated gangs* exasperated by 
able cruelties of their administradors, rose and inurdeyedi^beic: 
oppressors, having given rise to the panic which occasioaed these 
bloody results. ‘ 'j > 

Su^ toas slavery in Cuba under a people proverbial fur tbeii^ 
humanity to their slaves* as described by a zealous advocate of 
the system. The high prices of last ye%r* and the prospect of a 
speedy admission on equal terms to the English markets* are hbt; 
we imagine* likely to ameliorate it ; neither is the ruined conditi^ 
of. our sugar-farmers calculated to further the cause of freedom 
in the eyes of slave-holding nations. The immediate influence 
of .our free-trade measures on the A^ican slave-trsule U to ^ 
read in every packet from the coast. Prior to 1846 that traim 
with the Spanish colonies had almost entirely died away — nay> 
the Cuban proprietors were even contemplating arrangements 
for the emancipation of their slaves* finding their progpi^ipti 
destroyed by the exclusion of their produce from our ports* 
Jacob Omnium graphically describes to us the reaction which 
occurred when the chan^ in our policy was made known to 
them* and his account is, we conceive, fully corrobotatedl by 
the testimony of the ^ American Physician * (whose volume* ' we 
hope* will be reprinted here), and by the reports which arrive 
from time to time from our unfortunate cruisers** and from that 
disgrace to the Friends of the African and the colonial ministers 
of England — Sierra Leone. But there is other evidence toO. We 
have at this moment before us a letter from a firm of no great 
nitude in Glasgow to a planter in Trinidad* who* having ordered 
a sugar-mill and engine of the value of 2000/., prior to 1846* sa# 
the hopele^ness of erecting it* and wrote to his correspondents tb 
know at what reduction they would consent to take it back. Tb^y 
answer that if he will ship it direct to Cuba» they wilt allow hiih 
the cost, price for it* inasmuch as they have more orders tbad'iUifey 
can fulfil for new machinery from that island. They further sthte* 
that since November* 1846* they have received slmilsr ordqri fttm 
slave colonies to the amount of 20*000/. ; their, exports to our 
colonies haying proportionately declined. Again* Messrs, Pawceit* 
Live^poql^ wrote thus on the 7th of Dccemberi 1847 * 

*The demand for machinery from the British colonies* and mors/paiy 
.^lioi^rly from the Mauritius and the West India posseasiema* has olmpst 
•entirelj|:ceased. .At one time there was every prospect eonsiil^ble 
es^nston, of the manufacture of sugar in British India* but> We \con8ider 
this to have received a check since the admission of slave-groWh^ 'segar* 
whilst there is every appearance that the cultivation of the cane ia 
greatly ineressitig in Brasil* as ydu win observe from our list of 
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have every elpeetatioti of a large demand from OoKs 
ihipnea and cane-roilla of latge power in the course of the 
It should be borne in mind, too, that the Spanish slave cotdnl^^iiitfe^ 
extensively supplied with machinery from the United States of America/ 

Bj a Returti just mad^ to the House of Commons (JMwfAnQ 
Poit, December 27), it appears that the talue of the machine]^ 
exported from England to Cuba was, in 1845, 4,807/.; in ld4o, 
16,206/.; in 1847 (down to October 10), 17,644/. 'The Cortie- 
sponding figures as to J^razil are, in 1845, 17,130/.; in 1846, 
19,00'!/.; in 1847, 35,123/. The value for Cuba quadrupled — 
for Brazil doubled ! 

l^e following details with regard to the conflition of the slaves 
in Brazil — a country whiett does not pretend to consider negroes 
alftcllow-crcatures, or to refrain from the slave-trade — have been 
furnished to the British Consul at Pernambuco, by M. A. de 
Mornay, a genii ehian, who, from his occupation as a civil engineer, 
enjoyed excellent opportunities of observation ; and will complete 
tha information which we arc desirous of laying before the English * 
nation at this crisis in our Colonial (that is to say, in our Impe- 
rial) History : — 

* The greater number of eugenhus are very deficient in slaves, and 
the consequence is, that much work, nut of immediate necessity for the 
production of a large quantity of sugar, is left undone, or very badly 
done, or else the slaves are very much overworked. There is a spirit 
of emulation amongst the Senhores d’ Engenlio to make a large quantity 
of sugar with a small number of blacks ; but instead of accomplishing 
this-by the economization of labour and by good management, it is gene- 
rally done by driving the slaves at their work to the very extent of their 
strength, and even beyond it. This forced work they cannot resist 
many years: they become thin and languid, their skin dry^^d scurvy, 
and of a dark slate-colour, instead of the polished black of a hSlthy negro. 
During the season of the crop, which lasts from September till February 
or March, besides their usual day-labour from 6 a.m. to 6 p.m., they are 
divided into two gangs to work in the mill during the night / one gang 
working from six till midnight, and the other from midnight till six in 
the morning. fHalf an hour is allowed them for breakfast, and twohtmrs 
in the middle of the day to take rest and food, except during the months 
of grinding, when they take their food when they bnt can. Their work 
at this season is very hard, and it is common to see then! alternfkeljf 
slewing and waking without interfering with their occupations. -The 
boys in the ^^manjara ” fa seat behind the horses of a cattle^mill) fear- 
ing to be observed, get into the habit of sleeping for a second of time 
oidy, and of rousing themselves sufficiently to whip the horssi^ when 

bate another nap no longer than the first. The black whd’^ carries 
the cane-trash from the mill, may often be obseWSd taking a 
siinmr najir in the act of stooping to join the ends of the cane-leaves 
roibd Us bundle; and it appears that they derive rest from these con* 

•iintied 
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tim^l momentdry snatches of sleep during their night’s labour* 
the limes of sugar-making very few allow them Sunday. ^ They ¥re 
most insufficiently clothed, and are fed upon such coarse salted- meat 
and ^b, that to this sameness of salt food, added to overworkf ina^r ha 
attributed many of the bad diseases of the skin to which they afe sub ^ t. 
A slight scratch, particularly of the legs and feet, often turnip inlh a 
most inveterate sore. If4hcre were not a constant supj^y from the co0t( 
of Africa the slave^ptyjmlaiion would rapidly diminishy and many sugar 
engenhosj m a very jew years y he unable to continue their operations} . 

A few sentences will show that Brazil in the mean time has a 
fair supply. We copy part of a letter from a naval officer^ da|ed 
West Coast of Africa, Oct. 9, 1847 : — * 

* I have come to the conclusion that our trying to 8ii])pre88 the slave** 
trade is all nonsensei Wc have now five esuisers in the Bight of Berlin, 
and within the last three months, to my certain kno^Ylcdge, 4000 alaip^ 
have been taken over to Bahia safe and sound. 

‘ Since the sugar-duty has been taken ofF, the demand for slaves in 
South America lias been very extensive. We arc keeping a large 
squadron for little or no purpose at all : the French cruisers are luke* 
warm in their exertion^, and will be glad when the time arrives for their 
separation from England. 

‘ The way the slave-merchants manage no^v as regards paying for ‘the 
slaves is of course in goods, uiul those goods are principally English 
cottons, tobacco, and an inferior sort of spirit. These goods are brought 
over by chartered vessels, mostly under Sardinian colours, papers ^11 
right, backed by their consuls at Bahia — some French — and a few 
Americans, wdio are worse than all. Fast-sailing vessels come over, 
and in two hours ship their slaves and arc off tlic coast. "We have been 
v^atber lucky in taking four vessels (one with five hundred in) : being a 
steamer, it has given us the advantage ; sailing vessels stand very little 
chance ; the slavers laugh nt them.* 

Such arej|lrcady the effects of Lord John’s measures of 184C. 


Art. VIII. — 1. Reports of the Commissioners for Pentmvilte 
Prison, 1843-1^7. 

2. Reports from the Committee of the Lords appointed to inquire 
into the Execution of the Criminal Law, especiaUg respecting 
Juvenile Offenders and Transportation. 1847. 

3. Prison Discipline. By Rev. John Field, M.A. 1846. 

4. Traiti des diverses Institutions Compl^mentaires du RMme 
Penitmtiaire, Par M. Bonneville, Procureur du Roi. 1847. 


UR treatment of criminals is at this moment Influenced bjr 
two theories, which are in their tendencies almost diametri«< 


cally opposed to each other. ' The principal object of punisb^jr. 
ment>’ says Mr. Baron Parke, 'I take to be the protection of 

soeie^^ 
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hy deterring the offender from the repetition of hU oriniO, 
atid others from following his edCmple^'bjr the pain and jiieitmve^ 
nience he sustains;' and the same opinion is maintained ti/^most 
all, if not by all, this eminent judge’s brethren not ^onlyof the 
English but also of the Scotch and Irish Benches at this time. 
By these authfirities — weighty and grave ones it wilt be owned—-*' 
amendment is considered as secondary, aiid to be.looked to only 
as it may aid in the further diminution of crime. On the odier 
hand, the reformation of the culprit is the primary object in the 
view of Lord Brougham, of Mr. Hill (the Recorder of Birming- 
hani), ah4 numerous reasoners — some of whom have come to this 
conclusion on a priori grounds, others on the alleged failure of 
the system of ' repression.' 

It is of great importance that the public should have definite 
notions on these antagonised principles, so as to ascertain. whither, 
if fairly carried into practice, each will lead us. The ^deterrent* 
acts on the passion of fear in its various aspects of disgrace, shame, 
and corporal pain — a passion supplying some of the strongest 
motiv'esto the will. The opposed principle is simply and strmtly 
educational — willing to inflict no more pain than is absolutely 
necessary to further the conversion of the individual, and post- 
poi^ing even this modicum to such other means as may effect 
that end without its aid. Under this system our gaols are to 
become so many schools, where the only punishment, using the 
term in its ordinary acceptation, is about as much bodily restraint 
as is enforced in many of our own scholastic institutions — and 
much less than that submitted to in the monasteries and con- 
vents of other countries. » ^ 

The contrast of the theories is brought out strikingly in the 
answers to the Committee on Criminal Law — 

^ I hold/ says Lord Denman, ^ the only legitimate end of punishment 
to be to dpter from crime. But 1 think I perceive in some of the 
theories benevolent men such a mode of administering the ^iminal 
law as lo encourage instead of deterring.’ 

* By a reformatory system,’ says Mr. Hill, * we understand one in 
which all th^ain endured strictly arises from the means necessary to 
effect a ffloraVeure. A prison becomes an hospital for moral diseases, 
’The prisoner may be called a patient, while the various officers of 
the prison will gradually attain the position in his mind of persons 
exercising the healing art, and be no longer regflded.h^liie agents 
vindictive power.^ ' ‘ 

While we entertain some doubts as to the existejpee at any 
m^i^al proceM which shall gradually confound a warder in the 
prisoners estimation with a doctor, wn Can hOvc none as to the 
rasbMKS of expression^ which invest the statutek at large with 
■* ' the 
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the capricoiand the , malice of unchastised passions Legal 
punislunehts may or may^ not be too severe | but in what a^nse^S' 
crimii!^! law vindictive ^-^of what vindictive power is the turnkey 
the agent? Surely a vindictive Criminal Statute, is as much a 
figure of speech as a hard-hearted treadmill. Burke did not fwar 
to brand with 'stern censure the ‘ loose comparisons’ and ‘ grosti* 
discriminations * of his day in the use of such terms as ' the poor 
labourer/ or the ‘poor soldier’ — as if the very foundations of the 
soqial structure did not demand this conrlition in both classes of 
men. ■ In our own times as much notice is demanded l^-the 
currency of phrases which tend *tf> weaken the hands of justice and 
fling into its scale a bias of false jdiilanthropy. Such cant might 
at least be left to the mclodramatist and the novelist of congenial 
fibre. 

We have just seen it broadly stated that to punish for the puiv 
pose of deterring is not admissible save only as accessary and 
incidental. The general question therefore is mooted— whether 
or no punishment be just? We know how coiin^lete a form the 
argutnent has assumed as relates (o the pain of death;'' and it^ 
cannqt be doubted that the effect of it has reached the category of 
secondi^ry punishments also. But, in spite of these new theories, 
is it the fact that tlie mind and conscience of our nature have » 
been changed ; is it no longer true there is that in every heart 
which procLaims or whisp<;rs that every dereliction of duty is 
worthy of cIuiatL^vmait f Are men now able to entertain the same- 
opinion of the tliief as of the honest citizen ? llitlicrlo, under 
every phasis of society it has been ileeined just that crime should 
be punished. 8o strictly natural and necessary lias this seemedi 
that, in a thousand acts of vvhic'h no law ran take cognizance, 
society inflicts a chastisement ten limes severer than that 
statute-book. The loss of cliaractei' for example, entails the loss . 
of livelihood, and hence often of life, under circumstances of gregt 
mental ^and bodily suffering. Has all this been a mistake? 

‘ Are we all ’ fas Carlyle says) * effeminated in this very dreary, 
very portentous babble of aholishinp capital jmnishment^ &€. &c. 
— all for sending Judas Iscariot, Courvoisier, l^iaslin, Tawell, 
and Nature^s own Scoundrels teachable by no hellebore, to the 
schoolmaster instead of the hangman or the cesspool ?* Are we 
foTiemying this new philanthropy out ? Ought society to consider 
the liar> the s^nd0rti|<, the extortioner, the tyrant, the robber, the 
ravisher, the assassin— as merely labouring under moral malarly, 
fit therefore for the tender care which humanity bestows oU^Uie 
fatalities of disestse ? Is it and has it all along been a mere 
blunder to distinguish practically badness from madness? If, 
so, we cannot stop where. Mr. Hill oonMmplates. ‘Oh! that ^ 
VOL. LXXXII. NO. CLXlll. N I Could 
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I^^uld get my son placed at Mettray,’ said a .Fre^th mother, 
* that ia,impos&Ue — he is ^neither a beggar nor a thief.. 
— ^11 n’a ni mendie ni vole.* Turn to any page of the Re- 
ports now before us, and you will find the poor m^n tempted 
and tempting his offspring to some petty larceny which shall 
lay on tl(h' parish, the county, or the country the burden of 
first supporting, ultimately of transporting him — ^a very natural 
consn^nmation of those doctrines which would confound a most 
extended and careful education with punishment. Offer to the 
humbler classes of our countrymen the training of their children 
in the 'choicest spots of the land, such as Parkhurst — absolve 
them 'from all further care and cost — educate the child intel- 
lectually and morally — teach him a trade, and then take him, 
free of expense, to a good though distant labour-^ln^kct — how 
few would be left to tenant our jails ! If you will believe, and 
act on gthe belief, that punishment has no tendency either to 
reform a culprit or to keep away from crime those who know that 
crime is punished — in short, that our fears have no influence on 
onr ooi^uct — allow the virtuous parent at least such a perspective 
of |rood for his child as you hold out to the depraved. 

We are told that crimes are on the increase, and that therefore 
punishment has not acted as a deterrent. The answer is, that 
however the aggregate of offences may continue to increase in a 
rtfpidly multiplying and condensing population, it by no means 
follows that they would not have increased in a far greater ratio 
had there been no system of punishment in the country. But 
how are we to get rid of the all hut unanimous opinion of the 
J'udges (there is really, we think, only one f»xceptif)ii) — that the 
relaxation^ has already been carried at hast far enough ? How 
are we to get rid of the facts of their own experience which these 
Judges state? How arc we to get rid of the facts .adduced by 
.Sir James Graham but a few in«mths ago in Parliament — showing 
that Ihe relaxation of penalties in some of the greatea^ crimes 
has been followed by a large increase in their number — mat for- 
geries have increased 1 00, arson GO, and rape 90 per cent, since 
they ceased to be capital offences? {Times, Friday^ June 11, 
1847.) 

On the question of capital punishment we shall not dwell 
—we hUve more than enough before us without recurring to a 
subject which has already been treated at feme, length .in Ihesti 
,pagA. As respects the conflicting theories stated at the putset — 
thf^dfurist — who coiild not be more worthily represented than by 
Xc?rd Denman, Lord Justice General Boyle, ^and Lord Chief 
Doherty — still adheres to his anciei^' doctrine. The 
J[t|irisf still bolds his province to be kimply the protection of 

society. 
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society. He takes cognizance of the acts of man^ and has mti- 
thilig ta do with his intentions, which belong (be says) to the 
domain of the moralist. The former deters^ the latter amends. 
These two governing principles are distinct, but not oj^posed. 
Justice can never be immoral, nor morals unjust. ^But the 
motives of crime cannot be arrived at by, the judge— or, if at 
all, too imperfectly and rarely — while there are a thousand in- 
stances of offence against the moral law which admit of no legis- 
lation, and are left to the execration of mankind ; such are ingrati- 
tude — hard* heartedness — pride — malice — avarice, and a hundred 
other forms of vice which destroy a life without spilling a drop of 
blood — rob without stealing, and torture with a more exquisite pain 
than wheel or rack. The State, however, can set both these prin- 
ciples into action, for its functions include the duty of elevating 
the moi^al as well as that of protecting the physical welfare of its' 
dependants. The difficulty has hitherto been to discover » system 
as to the less^ heinous class of criminals, which shall at once 
punish to deter, and amend to restore ; and we believe the 
problem will find its solution in the careful and watchfid workipg 
of that kind of secondary punishment km^wn as the Separate 
System. We say advisedly ^ careful and watchful.* For there is 
much to fear from those who would abuse the deterrent principle^ 
and who, seeing no punishment in solitude, would aggravate it 
by additional restrictions and penalties. On the other band, 
they who abjure this principle will endeavour to dequde the 
discipline of all its wholesome severities, leaving nothing to it 
but the name of a punishment ; — and cTime will be at a premium 
whenever the fear of inflicting penal tic^s shall be livelier with the 
authorities than the fear of suffering penalties in the culprit. 

The theory of the l^eparate System was clearly laid down in 1775. 
by Paley,in his ^ Moral Philosophy.’* ITis chapter on Crimes and 
Punishments anticipates every modern improvement. He argucfS 
first in fcivour of solitary confinement generally. H c states sebiAidly, 
that as half the vices of low life arise from aversion to labour, 
there might be two means of eradicating this— one by solitary 
confin^ent with hard labour, which shall make industry a new 
habit — the other by solitary coufinemcnt with nothing to do, 
which shall render idleness intolerable. He next proposes that 
the prisoner should earn his own livelihood, his earnings Being left 
in part or wholly tb his oWn use ; also, that the measurement of 
confineiaent sbould'be not by the days spent, but by the work done^ 
in order to render energetic industry vol untary . A fter the enlarge- 
ment of the criminal j, he says, the principal difficulty still remains 
— how to dispoM of him : and he meets it by ttfe only wise^and 
clear-sighted view of this great problem, namely, that the Shite is 
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bound to secure him employment if willing to work ; but thirt 
it is absolutely necessary that criminals should be separated as far 
from cacb other as possible. Paley’s system may therefore be 
sumiijed iA'^'a few words — separation with labour during confine* 
ment, and dispersion afterwards. 

Had t^ese views been as manfully acted upon as they were 
convincingly propounded, wkat a source of misery and guilt would 
have been dried up in our transportation system, — and how little 
cause would have been left for the inspectors of prisons to term 
Newgate the ‘ great school of crime I’ a just designation — as we 
could show by a thousand extracts from the Life of Mrs. Fry, 
&c. &c. — but let one from the Rev. Mr. Field’s judicious volume 
suffice : — 

^ I could mention the name of a person who practised in the law, 
and was connected with very respectable families. • He, for a fraud, was 
committed to Clerkcnwell, and sent from thence to Newgate, in a coach, 
handcuffed to a noted housebreaker, who was afterwards cast for death. 
The first night, and the subsequent fortnight, he slept in the same bed 
with a highwayman on one side, and a man charged with murder on the 
other. During that period, and long after, spirits were freely introduced. 
At first he abstained from them, hut he soon found that either he must 
adopt the manners of his companions, or his life would be in danger. 

. . • . In short, self preservation rendered it necessary for him 

to adopt the ftianners of his associates : by insensible degrees he began 
to lose his repugnance to their society — caught their flash terms, and 
sang their songs, was admitted to their revels, and acquired, in place 
of habits of perfect sobriety, a taste for spirits ; and a taste so strong 
and so rooted, that even now he finds it diflicult to resist the cravings 
of his diseased thirst for stimulants. The artless statement of his wife, 
who has throughout conducted herself with unimpeachable propriety, 
and who laboured with her own hands to suppgrt her husband when 
in confinement, will hardly he i ejected.’ — Field on Prison -Discipline^ 
pp. 52-i56. 

It 4 b curious to remark how slowly and in what a piecemeal 
fashion the views of Paley — promulgated in 1775 — adopted by 
Howard — nay actually put into practice in Gloucester jail in 1796 
and there adhered to until 1813, when they were abandoned from 
motives of false economy — it is curious, we say, to see how very 
gradually they faltered into firmness. 

Of Howard’s three principles of prison discipline— ^solitary 
confiAement, — regulated labour, — religious instruction— tome 
looked mainly to the secfind. The State of Pennsylvania in 1786 
aboKshed capital punishment for all but the greatest crimes, and 
subsbtuted hard labour for minor offences. . Though this was a 
Slep'in ^he riglft direction, it failed, because the association of 
evU minds ^ more than neutralized the anticipated ^^peration of 
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habitual labour and ob#licnco. To amend this, criminal clam- 
fication with hard labour was resorted to^ which was again ,an 
improvement, for clarification is partial separation. Neverthe- 
less that also failed ; and so long as the human beeu*t u in- 
scrutable to human eyes, must ever fail. The hardenet^ ralain 
was classed with one who perhaps had committed the Isame of- 
fence, but for the first time^ and through the temptation of his 
necessitous })overty; the boy with the man thief. The result was« 
that the criminal community was divided into classes of crime — 
small guilds of vice; each member of which brought into the com- 
mon stock his own particular experience and aptitude ; and 
prentice- hand had an admirable opportunity of perfecting itself 
under the master in the craft. This was so forcibly felt as to lead 
to one of the most terrible experiments ever made to obviate a 
crying evil. In 1821 , the State of New York adopted what is called 
technically the Solitary System — it confined 80 of its criminals in 
separate cells, in absolute ‘‘solitude, permitting no exercise, and 
providing them with an insuflic'ient supply of air, light, and foodi 
Miod and body were crushed under this clumsy and barjparous 
experiment ; some died, many were driven mad, twenty-six were 
pardoned, and the rest were removed at the end of tine year. 

This disastrous American expedient has had the greatest in- 
fluence in modifying the various theories of prison discipline. On 
the one hand it was palpable that Association gave a gigantic im- 
pulse to crime — on the other the Solitary System drove the crimi- 
nal into madness. A mezzo-lerroine was therefore resorted to— 
the ^ Silent System.’ The pristmers were to work in bodies, but 
in profound silence, and at night to be separated. But this scheme 
of association without intervonmiunication involved a simple im- 
possibility : — it was soon proved that the history of each criminal 
wad as well known to his fellow under this as where Silence was • 
never thought of. It was found, also, lo require a larger and a 
more expensive staff to work it; and, finally, it dcinandec^ such 
strict watchfulness, and the infliction of such frequent punishments, 
that the most violent passions were pent up and raging under t|i6 
calmness of the silent masses which appeared to be moved withtbe 
mechanism of clockwork — a state of mind which entirely excludes 
the shadow pf reform in character*. The Silent System has still 
its advocates in America — but even there it is obviousl/ sinking 
in opinion. In Europe it is now found only in subservience to 
the Sepamte System: while the Solitary System, we bcUevw» 
is discarded everywhere, except as an occ^ional punishment 
during a few days for the contumacious prisoner. 

The Separate System differs form the Solitary in permitting 
communication, but not that of the criminals with each other. It 

seeks 
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to isolate the prisoner from all evil'^associations and associ- 
aties^ and substitutes in . their stead that which, shall tend to make 
him better and wiser. It inflicts a great amount of punishment 
without awakening the evil passions which usually attend on it. 
Ex(ie^t in the incorrigible^ nothing of a revengeful feeling is 
roused ; q^nd yet it is greatly dreaded. Some would even seem 
to prefer death to this solitude. Why is it thus ? On .what prin- 
ciple of bur nature does this power act? . All harshpess is sedu- 
lously avoided ; material comforts are abundantly cared for ; and 
yet the man would prefer almost any other punishment to the 
solitude of his celk The pangs of a retributive conscience are 
said to be roused in that dead silence, and to prostrate the criminal. 
Yet this will not explain all — for some who certainly are never* 
reached by any such influence are among the most unhappy, and 
in many others there is much wretchedness the mind reflects 

or mourns over the past. Is the social instinct, which is com- 
mon to man and to many animals, so essential to the former as 
to the Jatter, that to be isolated is to perish ? Are the views which 
Frederick Cuvier has analysed with such ability applicable to 
our race ? And doe.s the great physiological law of the body find 
its application no less in the mind ? so that both follow the same 
rule, that what is unused languishes and loses its powers, and 
ultimately its life? We can but open the question, which is both 
beyond our scope and our limits — leaving it to the metaphysician 
and the moralist to determine whether we have or have not a 
third mode of acting on the will of man, by attacking a leading 
instinct of his nature in addition to the two ordinary powers of 
affecting his volition through the violences of fear and the pertur- 
bations of hope; and we proceed to the practical working of the 
Separate System. 

What a contrast to the pitndemonium of associated criminals 
does the visitor perceive who enters for the first time the walls 
of the Model Prison at Pentonville! Instead of the noise and 
bustle of the old Newgates — absolute stillness; a few silent war- ' 
ders only scattered here and there in the large and lofty corridors 
containing a triple tier of cells, which range the whole length of 
these galleries I In spite of the blaze of daylight which should 
enliven, and the scrupulous cleanliness which should raise notions 
of comfort, it is impossible not to feel the oppression of resistless 
power,; it .is in vain, on a first visit, that you are solicited to in- 
spect the minutiae of the admirable mechanism by which the 
architect (Cuhincl .lebbj has contrived to secure the complete 
isolation of 500 individuals from ecach other. They are fed at the 
same moment, rest at the same hour, are out in masses in the 
open air.' They are- catechized in the school, and respond in the 
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chapel— yet man knows not man. There is contiguity, but no 
neighbourhood ; and the very names of the prisoners are lost in 
the mechanism which assigns numbers in their stead. 

It requires the aid of sense to confirm the testimony of <|»thers, 
that the prison is really tenanted; the impulse is" irresistible 
to ascertain the fact. A small aperture is so contrived in the 
door of each cell as to permit the visitor to see its inmate with- 
out himself being seen ; and he can now traverse a corridor and 
remark the intensity of still life. All are profoundly engaged 
— one plying his tnade, another busy with his slate, a third fixed 
and motionless over his Bible. The shoe-maker is squatting 
cross-legged and stooping over his last ; the tailor raised on his 
stable with his implements and materials about him ; the weaver 
hardly distinguishable amid the framework of his active ma- 
chinery ; the basket-maker in his corner, distant an arm's length 
from the heap of osiers from which ever and anon he is selecting 
that to whicli he is about to give a form and shape. It is not 
here, as in the solitary occupations of the world, that the artizan 
can beguile his labour with snatches of some favourite melody; 
nothing must break the silence of the cell. Its inmate soon 
learns to concentrate all his energies on his work, which becomes 
to him a solace — a necessity. Unconscious that any eye is upon 
him, he has no part to act, no sympathy to dream of exciting ; 
and as he now appears, so he will be found at any interval of 
days, weeks, or months. 

If the visitor be still disposed to linger and observe, he will 
presently sec a long file of prisoners emerging from their cells, 
in such a pre-arranged order that .each man is fifteen paces 
apart from his fellow, and so masked as to render mutual 
recognition impossible. Thus ac('outrcd and marshalled, and 
shod so as to prevent sound, one* half of the prisoners (250) 
proceed rapidly to the chapel, the interior of which is so 
arranged as to preclude even the tallest man from overlooking 
the one in the next slip. The pulpit is placed high, so as 
to command a perfect view of every convict, but intercommu- 
nion is further preventetl by warders perched up on elevations, 
each with a full inspection of his own section of prisoners. Here 
at last is the silence broken — hy the congregatlkl sound of the 
simple melodies of our hymns ; and there are few places where 
they strike so impressively on the heart as when they are poured 
forth amid the siiggestive influences of the prison.^ Thei service 
done, a dial-plate turns round presenting certain letters «nd 
numbers, which correspond to the sectional numbers and letters 

* There is one daily service at i jiost 8 A.a|. The otlier 250 attend a second service 
at ^ |Ki8t 4 p.iM. 
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of the prisoners; as these appear, the peak of each cap is again let 
down so as to mask the features, and the chapel is as silently 
and quickly emptied as it had before been filled. 

At present the distribution of the week-day gives — 


To school instruction 

hn. 

1 

min 

15 

To chapel ..... 

0 

30 

To exercise in open air 

1 

0 

To reading, writing, arithmetic, in cells 

1 

47 

To cleaning ... 

0 

37 

To rest ...... 

10 

0 

To meals ..... 

2 

0 

To trade instruction .... 

6 

51 


The whole prison is thoroughly warmed and ventilated. There ^ 
is an abundant supply of water for all purposes of cleanliness and 
comfort in every cell; and gas is let on during the requisite 
hours, according: to the season. 

‘ Every prisoner has at least one hour’s exercise daily in the airing 
grounds. ► The bedding is removed by each to his exercising yard to be 
aired — in summer oiicc every week, and in winter as often as w'eather 
permits. The prisoners have warm baths every fortnight, and are 
supplied with clean sheets once in every six weeks, and at proper 
periods with soap, towels, combs, flannels, whiting, brickdiist, and all 
other articles necessary ibr keeping their cells in high order, and for 
personal cleanliness. 

‘ On Sundays the warders assemble at half-past seven, instead of six 
A.M. The wards and cells are dusted and swe])t immediately after un- 
locking. The prisoners arc exercised, but no work is performed. 
There arc three services — morning, afiernoim, and evening ; each occu- 
pying an hour and a half. Tliis arrangcnicuit admits of every prisoner 
attending Divine service twice on every alternate Sunday.’ 

What arc the effects of such a system of discipline ? Quite 
innocuous, say some ; madness or premature disease, say others. 
Both opinions arc partial. It is hardly to be expected that 
any individual can fail to suffer, when he is at once imprisoned in 
body and constrained in mind. On the other hand, those who 
have designated prisons on the Separate System as ' manufactories 
for madness,' have • probably confounded the solitary with the 
separate system. In France, Esquirol and other high authorities 
on 'mental diseases have asserted that the latter system has no 
tendency to deteriorate mind ; and, as far as a five years' exjie- 
rience of the working of discipline at Pentonville has gone, 
close observers all coincide with them. A very strong impression 
on the nervous system ..is made, and it requires careful watching 
to regulate it, but we believe that with such watchfulness it 
not only is controllable, but essential to that change of mind 

which 
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ivhich reforms character. There can be no doubt at least of this 
fact, that both mental and bodily disease are much less among 
the Pentonville prisoners than they would have been among the 
same inent if permitted to pursue their career unchecked. There 
is a false standard of comparison when you would measure the 
mortality of vice with that of virtue — of the dissipated with the 
sober. The ratio should be struck between the criminal popu- 
lation free and the criminal population fettered ; and who that 
has turned a page of any writer on the classes darujereuses can 
hesitate in believing that great saving *of life and protection 
from disease have been effected ? Be certain that of all poisons 
there is none so sure, so penetrating, as a rampant vice, which 
'^will first enslave, madden, and then kill, nay, even transmit its 
fatal tendencies to the offspring. 

How’ever, let uS examine the facts. If it be true that this 
Separate System is maddening, it ought to tell most decidedly on 
such prisoners as are constitutionally predisposed to mental dis- 
ease. Now on this point we can adduce distinct proof that some 
two or three score of persons, out of 1 000 subjected to the disci- 
pline of Pentonville, have actually benefited by it in spite of indu- 
bitable hereditary taint or absolute individual predisposition. 
Take the following table from the Chaplain’s Evidence in the 
App. to Fifth Report : — 

Ohservations made upon certain Phiboners in whom injurious efleefs might have 
* hcon feared from Separate Ci)iifinemeut. 


Iiiitiala 

Verbatim Kxtracls 

Obscrv.ations on 
Degree of 

of 

from 

Intelli'ct, Klc , bj 

Name. 

IjCtler of Referee. 

ilie Chiiplain 
when lirNtseen. 

J.C* 

Mother touched with 
symptoms of insanity. 


R. L. 

Cramlmother insane 

Read imperfect- j 

J. 11 

Si.ster rather weak in 

Ij " 1 

Diilv knew the j 


mind. 

alpliiibct. i 

II. N. 

He and moit of his Tamil yj 

Of tlio lowest 

J. C. 

evinced symptoms of 

insanity. 

kind. 

Two sisters insane . 

Of the lo%\rst in- 


. (lifl not 

. „ kriuw A, li, C. 

M. Ilis motlier nubject to 
ncrvoiiH Jits, 

J. D. One of hin Jainily (his 
mother, asl Jiavn evury 
roAMoii to believe), 1a- 
Iwuring with insanity. 

. R. or a simple turn of mmd. 

Uncle in an asylum. 

W. J,, Skull f^acturoo three 

allaa veers ago. 

W.O. B. • " ■ 


Sclioiilinasfer's Report 
on 

leaving the Rrison. 


Improved in reading and 

Read well: write imperfert- 
1>; 4 rules of arithmerie. 
Read and write well; Rule 
of Three. 


Read verj imperfectly ; write 
a lirUe ; learned ’a little 
nrithmet ic. 

Read uu'U ; write tolerably ; 
4 rules. 

Rend nnd write well; Rule 
of Three. 

Read and write well ; 4 rules 


I mprovctl considerably . . 

Improved in <readlng and 
writing; Rale of Three. 


I State on leaving 
the Prison, 
as noted by 
Chaplain. 

Im^ved gene- 

I Very eheerftil ; 
improved in 
general know- 
ledge. 

Sent away incor- 
rigible. 

Somewhat Im. 
proved in gene- 
ral. 

Mentally, not mo- 
rally (improved. 

Improved Jn re- 
ligious know- 
ledge ; very 
cheerfhl. 

In ScHptural 
knowledge also 

ImproTod in Senp* 

I Itnwl kmnvlffditB. 
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Observations made upon certain Prisoners-— eon/iniMd. 


raldak 

of 

Name. 


Verbatim Extnets 
f^ilk 

Letter of Referee. 


Observations on 
Degree of 
|lntellect, &c., b; 
the Chaplain 
when first seen, 


Schoolmaster's Report 
on 

leaving the I^ison, 


State on leaving 
the lUson, 
as noted by 
Chaplain. 


W. G.' I Siater conaide^d lathe^ 
silly. 


A.. H. L.| Had become (triVeted and 
abuMt , after failure in 
business, and showed 
syjnptoms ot insanity. 

J. N< 1 Considered rather as an 
idiot. 


Of lowest intel- 
lect: did not 
know the al- 
phabet. 

Very low in spi 
rits. 


Very low degree 
of intellect. 


Read and write imperfectly ; 
4 rules. 


Read and write well ; Rule 
of TIuree. 


Read and write. well ; l^le 
of Three. 


W. N. I Almost irresponsib/e 

A. A. I Weakness of mind: 

made sport of by fellow- 
servants. 

F.W.R., Uncle died in an asvlum : 

alias another committed sui- 

A. K. cide. Father and sisters 

considered weak. 

J.M. F.| Mother’s brother is re- 
ported to be imbecile; 
harmless if let alone. 


Of very weak in- 
tellect. 

Low In spirits 
and in intellect, 

Low in spirits ; 
over - active 
mind ; disliked 
his trade. 

Of a low- degree 
of intellect. 


Well educated previously 

Read and write well ; Rale 
of 'niree, 

/cry well educated .... 


Read and write well ; Rule 
of Tliree. 


Not considered quite cor- l*eoutiar turn of 
rect in his mind. Aunt mind, 
mad for a long time. 

Considered a simpleton Low intellect . 

J. M. 1 Uncle killed himself in Low in spirits 
alias 1 a fit of insanity. and intellect. 

J.T. 

C. J. C. I Eldest brother exhibited Good intellect 
symptoms of insanitv. 

T. N, ) Whole Ikmily eccentru* ; Weak intellect 
and very weak in intel- 
lect. 

R.R*'* I Uncle’s intellect affected Low intellect; 
at times. only knew the 

, alphabet. 

J. T. I Father died a lunatic . Onlinary intel- 
I lect. 

J. S. 1 1 have thought, and more,! More than onli- 
1 am sore, that at times narily reserved 
he was not altogether and very dull. 

I right in his head.^ 

The prisoner’s conduct, A good intel- 
more especially his wan- lect ; apparent- 
dering propensities, are ly much com- 

irreconcilable with per- punction ior 

feet sanity. sin. 

G. R. I Tfe was not quite sound A very low - 
in mind, and sometimes spirited man. 
not conscious of what 
he was about. His own 
aister destroyed herselh 

W. I His mother has evinced Nothing at all 
symptome of insanity peculiar, 
within the last three 
yem. 


R.B., 
alias 
E. E. S., 
a Jew. 
D. M. 


Read well ; vrrite imperfect- 
ly ; 4 rules. 

Read well; write tolerably; 
Uuk* of Three. 

Well educated 

Read and w’rite well ; Rule 
of Three. 

Head well ; w-rite imperfectly ; 
4 rules. 

Reads and writes well { Rule 
>f Tliree. 

Head tolerably ( wrote imper- 
tectlv; improvement very 
little. 

Could read and write well ; 
considerably advanced in 
tlie higher rules of arithme- 
tic. Improvement tolerably 
fair. 

Could read and write very 
well ; considerably advance 
in the higher rUlM of arith- 
metic ; intelligent. Made 
fair improvement. 

Read well, wrote tolerably ; 
higher rales of aiithmene. 
Improvement tolerable. 


• 1. ( Hie father was subject to Very low spintedj Could read and write well ; 

flte. mensuration. Improvement 

tolerable. 


Cheerftil. 


Much improved 
inspirits; found 
comfort in reli- 
gion 

Improved in ge- 
' neral know- 
ledge. 

Rather improved 
mentally. 
Mentally im- 
proved. 

Morally improv- 
ed. 


Improved in ge- 
neral; was re- 
commended to 
be master tailor 
on board ship. 

Greatly improv- 
ed, especially 
in Srriptur^ 
knowledge. 

Improvei) gene- 
rally. 

Much improved. 


Improved giuic- 
. rally. ^ 
Imjirbved gene- 

Im^roved geno- 

Very much im- 
proved in general . 
On the W’hole 
rather improv- 
ed. 

Improved very 
much. Founii 
peace and eom- 
fort In the Oos- 
pel. 

Improved inspi- 
rits. Found 
comfort in re- 
ligion also, I 
think. 

Improved very 
much, especial- 
ly in tlie me- 
mory. Gave 
hlmaelf 

learning hymns, 
chapters, &c. 
Very down - 
hearted; wouM 
have sunk here, 
1 think, but for 
some religious 
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Initials 

of 

Name. 


J. D. 

II. B. 
J.K. 


W.S. 

alias 

R. 

W.F. 


J. A. 
alias 
H. W. 

vv. D., 

alias 

J. D. 


Verbatim Extract 
from 

Letter of Referee. 


Observations on 
Degree of 
Intellect, Ac., b; 
the Chaplain 
when flnt seen. 


One memlier of the Ordinary . 
family has exhibited 
symptoms of insanity. 


I have known the priso- 
ner to have fits when 
over-fatigued. 

He received an injury In 
his head, IVdm whtcli 
time he bedame flight v 
and unsteady. Ilia fa- 
.(her was in some mea- 
^•fure imbecile in both 
' body and mind. 

Has found him a little 
insane at ^mcs ; he was 
kicked by a horse in tiie 
heail. 

I knew him to labour ; 
under a severe nervous | 
fever for several months,' 
which I n1ways|observed , 
afterwards to* cause a i 
lowneaa of spirits. It ' 
was about 8 years since. 

Has not his senses per- 
fect. 

I fully believe him to be Clever ; good, 
at times insane. His j but perverted 
maternal grandfatlier | and abused, 
died insane. 


Ordinary • 

A v<!ry active 
mind, but most 
perverse. 


Ordinary 


Cood. but his 
constitution ap- 
parently weak- 
ened by intem- 
perance. 


Half-witted , 


W. B. Very sq/i in many things! Low intellect 

i- D. His grandmother is in a Ordin.vry, but 
lunatic asylum. very dull. 


J. D. 

d.b; 


II. G. 
alias 
V. 


His mother, grandmother Very peculiar and 
and great aunt, were all j low spirited, 
subject to insanity. 

Showed ' decided syrap- A very good in- 
toms of insanity. On tollei't, butn'- 
one occasion he sought served and very 
for an instrument to peculiar, 
take his life. 

Has been suliject to fits Ordinary *, com- 
at difierent perioils: I municative,b'i 
have alwavs round him very dull in hi 
very dull in intellect. mahnor. 


S.U. 


Of very curloua temper. Nothing peculiarl 
and aometinuM lather 
childish. 


Schoolmaster’s Report - 
on > 

leaving tho Prison. 



as noted by 
Chaiflain. 


Read well, wrote tolerably ; 
knew the common rules of 
arithmetic. Very much im- 
proved. 

Head well, wrote tolerably ; 
common rales of aritlimeuc, 
Improvement tolerable. 

Could read and write well ; 
higher rules of arithmetic. 
Improvement tolerable. 


Improve, 


Very cheerftil. 


Cultivated ^ his 
Qtind assiduous- « 
ly, but was very 
jp^rversp to the 


Could read well, write toler- Rather improved, 
ably ; knew tho first 4 rules 
in arithmetic. Improve- 
ment httle. 

Read and write well; ad- Very cheerlhl ; 
vanced in higher rules of much impiov- 
orithmetic. Tolerably im ed, I think, in 
proved. * every way. 

Gave great at- 
tention to re- 
ligion. 

Could read well. Made Rather woiee. 
scarcely any improvement. 

Was well educated on admis- Not improved, 
sion. Was excused from 
school; impn>ve«l, himself 
t(>lerably by reading and 
private study. 

Could scarcely read any. Very Rather worn, 
little improvi'd. 

Read well, write tolerablv ; 
first 4 rules of arithmetic. 

Improved a little. 

Read scarcely any. Improve- 
ment very little. 


Read and write well ; higher 
rules of arithmetic. Con- 
siderably improved. 


Read and write well ; higher 
rules of arithmetic. A fair 
degree of iraprovcn}ent. 


Read well, write tolerably ; 
first 4 rales of arithmetic. 
Improved a little. 


Impmved rather 
in spirits. 


Worse when re- 
move^, but got 
better at Wool- 
wich. 

Improved, 1 
think, graeral- 

ly- 


Was, on . the 
whole, better. 
Gave great at- 
tention to re- 
li^oua know- 
ledge. 

Ratlier Improv- 
ed. 


C. F. 


Uffht and Incoherent in Ordinary intel- 
his habits. Eldest bro- lect, biit looks 
therperfectly deranged, & talks strange 
and was kept bound, ly. 
hands and Cb^. 


Read well, write tolerably; 
higher mlea of arithmetic. 
Improvement tolerable. 


Alwiyadteeribl, 
and rather im- 
proved in thoee 
things in which 
hewssringalar. 
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The inference is clear^ that the greater portion of these men 
were benefited. ' If we look at the actual cases of mania occur- 
ring, the tables yield the following results. In the first year 
(■i843)« of 332 convicts, the daily average in the prison, three 
became affected with insanity. In 1844, when the, daily average 
was 456, no case occurred. There was one in each of the two 
following years — when the daily averages were respectively 445 
and 423. — In 1643 the cases were in the proportion of 9*03 
per 1000. — During the whole period (four years and a quarter) 
since the prison was opened, the proportion of cases to the daily 
^ average of prisoners has been that of 2*29 per lOOp annually.— 
From the end of the year 1843 to the present time the annual 
proportion has been no more than 1 *48 per 1000. * A 

The Reporters say : — 

^ The remarkable difference in the number of cases of insanity at 
these different periods may have been partly owing to accidental 'cir- 
cumstances. We believe, however, that to a great extent it admits of 
explanation, and that in the year 1843 there were some special causes'in 
operation tending to affect the minds of the prisoners, which do not 
exist at the present time. However that may be, there is reason to be 
satisfied with the result, when we find that the proportion of insanity in 
the last three years has not been more than one-sixth part of what it 
was in the first instance. 

^ The statistics of insanity do not afford us the means of comparing 
the amount of this disease which exists at Pentonville with that in the 
general population. It would be more to the purpose to compare it 
with that which is met with in other prisons ; but here also we have 
found it difficult to obtain such data as would enable us to arrive at an 
accurate conclusion. The returns from the various prisons of England 
and Wales, however, justify us in believing tliat, if the year 1843 be 
excluded from the calculation, the proportion of prisoners who were af- 
fected with insanity after committal to Pentonville is actually smaller than 
what occurs among persons of the same age in other places of con- 
finement. The conclusion to be drawn is certainly favourable to the 
separate system. But it is still more so wheii we take into the account 
that, while other prisons contain individuals of all ages, the Penton- 
ville prisoners, with a few exceptions, are from twenty to forty years 
of age ; and that it is proved by the experience of such English and 
foreign lunatic asylums, nine in number, as afford the ppportunity of 
making the comparison, that in no less than 51 per cenU of the whole 
number of insane persons the symptoms of the disease are first mani- 
fested in the course of these twenty years.’ 

Of course no exact comparison can be itiade between the in- 
mates for eighteen months of Pentonville and the miscellaneous 
and diversely sentenced residents in any ordinary jail ; but the 
Commissioners arc so far supported hy the following Note, for 

which 
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which we are obliged to Mr. Perry, Inspector of Prisons in the 
Southern' and Western Districts. . This officer says — 

* The places of confinement in the southern and western districts are 
eighty in number — of which seven are conducted on the separate^systeni. 
In the year from! 29th 'Sept. 1844, to 29th Sept^ 1845y the dally average 
of prisoners in the whole eighty places was 4361 — in the seven on jthe 
separate system it was 644. The average period of confinement was 
rather less than seven weeks. Thirty -seven prisoners Were affected with 
insanity ; in nine of whom the symptoms first showed themselves during 
the period of their imprisonment : but of th^e nine, not one occurred 
ii) the seven on the separate system. The proportion of fresh cases of 
insanity was therefore 2 • 06 per 1000 in the year, being somewhat less ' 
than^^ prqportion at Pcntonville during the wliolc period that has 
elaa^Knce the prison was opened ; but considerably greater, if the 
yealipi& be excluded from the calculation.’ 

The following Return well deserves to be considered in con- 
nexion with the foregoing statement of the Penttinville Com- 
missioners. It will show the annual ratio of mental disease per 
1000 strength, in our troops quartered at home, or in our most 
healthy stations abroad. We are indebted for it to Dr. Balfour 
of the Guards : — 





C'ascs of 
Mental 

Ratio of 

STATIONf. 

Period of 
Ob«ervation. 

Strength. 

Derange- 

ment 

admitted 

Admission 
per 1000 of 
strength per 




into 

annum. 




Hospital. 


United Kingdom — 

( Grenadier Guards • 

15 years, 1 831-4,5 

26,080 

u 

0-62 

(Dragoon Guards and Dragoons 

7 rears 1830-30 
10 years, 1818-30 

44,611 

42 

0-94 

Gibraltar 

00,209 

85 

1*41 

Malta . 

20 years, l>il7“36 | 

40,826 

45 

1*10 

Ionian Islands 

70,203 

101 

1'43 

Bermudas 


11,721 

9 

0*77 

Canada 


46,442 

62 

1*33 

Nova Scotia and Nciv Brunswick 


61,280 

49 

0'76 

Compare the numbers 

in the last column with the 

recorded 


amount of inental disease among 1000 per annum in the model 
prison, and we shall find that — while the annual ratio in the latter 
is 1 '48 — it is nearly 1 • at home among the Dragoon Guards and 
Dragoons,— *1-43 in the Ionian Islands, — 1 *33 in Canada, — and 
1*41 in Gibraltar; so that it may be fairly said that the prisoner 
under separate confinement suffers about as much as the soldier 
on the choicest spots of the Mediterranean, or in the bracing cli- 
mate of Canada. 

The Pentonville Commissioners very properly acknowledge 

the 
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thei^ want of data for a deduqtioti of matbematical accuracy : but 
looking at the general results, they, seem to be fully justified in 
their belief that the eilect of the separate system, wheir^^forced 
for eighteen months, is not injurious to the human miM; and 
we think we haV^e 'evidence before us which sustains equally the 
opinion that it is not injurious to the physical health. On this 
last point the writer% hostile to^ the system rest certainly on 
grounds far less safe than those adduced by the Cpmmissioners. 
For. exafiiple, these writers think it much for their argument 
that the ihortality per iOOO in the metropolitan population be- 
1 tween, the ages of 20—40 is 10, while it is 15 af iPentonville, 
^or oncf-third nnore. The gross results are merely l^ked at, and 
it is jnot considered that — while the population of the |gj|H|||| is 
selecteSl from a vicious community — that of the metro|H|pip- 
cludes the sober and industrious. Men gamble with nfPS-the 
honest equally with the dishonest. There is not the slightest 
doubt that the latter are greatly the losers, are pained more, 
gain less, and die very much sooner than the former. But in 
the honest and honourable pursuits of life is there qo risk? 
Take the casualties of our soldiers, for example, in England, 
in home service. While the annual mortality of Pentonville 
per 1000 is 15 ’ZO^ that* of the Foot Guards is 21*6 — nay, 
the mortality from consumption alone in the Guards is nearly 
as high (14*1 per 1000) as the total mortality of Pentonville 
prisoners — men, be it remarked, of about the same age on an 
average as the soldiers. Even in the Household Cavalry the 
mortality, varying from 13 to 15,V per 1000, is but a fraction 
less than that of the criminal population in the Model Prison. 
* Yet these .soldicr%’ says Colonel Tulloch, 'carefully selected, 
and, so far as can be ascertained, subject to no physical defect 
at enfistment, are better fed, better lodged, and have less qnerous 
duties to perform than the g^eat mass of the labouring population.’ 
— Report on the Mortality of Troops,^, 4. 

The chief lowereis of life on the prisoner are bad food, bad air, 
and^depiressing passions. The two former are so completely 
under control as to admit of any degree of modification. The 
mind of man is a more stubborn element ; nevertheless the dis*- 
cipline of the cell is so essentially mental as to leave no doubt ol 
iU effects on the generality. 

is not chimerical to^ hope that, as all the circumstances of 
imprisonment are more or less controllable, so most of its decided 
injtiries may be warded off. It is curious to remark the ef&cts of 
diet on ^ prisoners (oth Repo'rt^ p. 12) — ^bOw little shook the 
so^es in "tbe^balance of health and disease. No less striking has 
been • the diminution of consumptive cases from attention to 

suspicions 
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mspicians as to their origin. From, the opening pf thepri^^n 
tr> the termination^ of 1844, the ai!inual mortality .per 1000 
from phthisis had amounted to 11*47- 7'he physician^ l)r. Owen 
Rees,^ suspected that the dusty trades carried on in thp cells 
might have added to the chances of deaths by this disease. In 
1845 measures were ^ken to guard against the supposed cailse; 
in 1846 only four cases per 1000 of CG^sumption occurred^ 
and in 1847 (up to the 20th of October) there has not bben a single 
death from this terrible sCourgc. 

We could readily produce evidence that* the mortality in many 
callings is much greater than in prisons ; but we have puYpO|mly 
selected the sdldier at hohie. If -the discipline of the cell Is dot 
worse its physical and mental effects than that of the parade^ 
there^Wbuld not be much to complain of. It has been objected^ 
that to carry through that of the Separate System, a large amount 
of food and more active stimulants also are required. This, j^ow« 
ever, is not the case. As compared with the consumption of the 
soldier, the prisoner is underfed : the former has daily twelve 
ounces of meat, and a pound of bread, with coffee and vegetables,^ 
and this may be increased under the discretion of the commanding^, 
officer — not to say bis own ; the prisoner has four ounces of meat, 
and twenty ounces of bread per day, with vegetables, gruel, and 
cocoa. It was only after repeated experiments and careful weigh- 
ing of each prisoner that the dietary was adopted. On a diuly 
average of ^423 prisoners, in 1846, 37 required extra diet. Id 
some the addition was merely a few punces of bread; in otLers* 
stimulants were given, as wine and porter. With regard to the 
extra diet— even including these extras the amount of foo<l is never 
greater than that of the ration of the soldier, apd in most cases not 
so great. Occasionally, of course, stimulants arc required for the 
sick and weakly in all hospitals, mihtary or civil ; but the<dbca- 
ments as to the relative stress of wear and tear on the soldier and. 
prisoner are precise. At Pentqnville, then, the daily ratio is 14 
sick in 423, or about 33 in lOOO. In the Prussian army thetlaily' 
average during ten years is 44 per 1000. Among 1000 of the 
Dragoon Guards and Dragoons serving in the United Kiiigdpm^ 
40 are daily sick. Much stress has been laid as to the Penion- 
ville prisoners being * selected.* It is true they We, but selected . 
notoriously from short-lived and ill-conditioned class. Provided 
no overt disease ^ or marked diseased tendency be apparent^ thp 
convict h at once*. admitte<l ; and we have sdsn from the table 
furnished by the cliaplain that many are received whose min^ 
and bodies exhibit; any thijug* but a vigorous Wnstittition, It is 
an abuse of terms^ to call this selection, as compared with the 
kind of man required for tlie Dragoon Gusitds. No insurance ^ 

office 
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ofQce would take tl^e majoriljof Pentonville prisoners even as 
average lives ; a very cursory glance at the congregation in the 
chapel is sufficient to satisfy any physician on that point, truth, 
there can be no question that the masjEt*' of our genuine^Wiminal 
population is below par in physical^ if not also in mental calibre. 

With regard to the injurious effect on ^ the wilh* as evidenced 
in ^ the listless look/ ‘ the want of alacrity/ ^ the loss of their gre- 
garious l^abits/ a supposed ^dulness of comprehension/ &c., 
we mpy^say, that this faculty is certainly the one most influ- 
enced by the discipline of the separate system. AIK but a few 
reprobates are thoroughly tamed. Punishments to enforce 
obedience arc very rare ; no corpiral punishments have ever 
been required at Pentdhville. Ihe aspect of men who have 
been, kept in compai^thre seclusion, and whose Ibouglitt have 
been* forcibly turned within, no doubt may present peculiari- 
ties. The prompt and constant subjection to the will of others 
may also give a cast to the physiognomy ; but if will does not 
mean wilfulness, there is abundant evidence to show that that 
faculty is in full vigour under the separate system. Whether the 
test be taken from assiduous labour at a trade or in sobool, the 
proficiency of the disciple shows a hearty and a healthy direction 
of his will. It is not to be supposed that the-labour of learning, 
which he has hitherto abhorred, docs not now demand a sustained 
effort of will. The chaplain reports that, of 1000 prisoners, 696 
at leaving the place possessed * considerable general knowledge — 
,that 713 had mastered the '^igher rules of arithmetic* — and that 
in many cases it is found necessary to check and moderate the 
ardour of investigation — especially as to religious subjects. Take 
from the same gentleman’s paper the follqvving out of many spe- 
cimens of the concentrated activity of the mind in the Pentonville 
prisoner 

* Reg. 432. Tliis man had received, he told me, some injuries in his 
head from falling down a place some years back ; had be§n a va- 
grant and singing beggar in the streets, and an associate of gipsies. 
When, he left this place, whatever his moral character may prove to be 
(6f which I am not now speaking^, he knew more of religion and of 
general subjects tU|Ln even respectable working avtizaiis in general. 

‘ Reg. Nos. 548, 698, 685, and 558. These ijaeii were of uncom- 
monly low intellect, and on admission did not know the alphabet; they 
now write their own letters^ ftd so well express their ideas on the simple 
anbjeets before them, thaf their relatives can scarcely believe that they 
are fhe writers. ^ 

‘ Reg. 580, a cab-driver — elevated ^now from the most debased and 
igpootant state to a very good acquaintance with religion and the dements 
of seeular knowledge. His health, almost^iiined by spirit-drinking, is 
also visibly improved. 

Reg. 
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• Reg. 689 is an instance of a mind of some power; but previoi^y 
unculciw^^. lie 6suld read when he eame» but had no' ki^owledge of 
figures. V JUaving made himself master of Thompson’s Arithmetic how 7 
evfer, he P^ow workipg at ifpensuration by himself ; for the masters lose 

no time upon sucV ' * ^ . /Iv 

^ Of Reg. 504 I 'may confidenuy say that he so cultivated his m|Ud 
in solitude, latterly with the help of books only, that he was sufiSdehtty 
well grounded to begin a course of study in the higher depaitmembs of 
almost any one subject of useful knowledge. His proficiency iii the 
trade of basket-making was equally remarkable. Being very/ much 
interested' in this young man, I took a copy of bne of his letters to .hti 
family, ih which he says “ I will tell you how I amuse myself^ an 
evening, after work, on school-days, an(Lat meal-times. 1 perilsehud^ 
study those works which you were so kind as to send me, and then 
when my hands are busily engaged in ' bending the pliant twig^’ my 
hedd is equally busy in applying the theory. 1 divide my subject into 
three parts, and allot a fixed portion«.of time to each; and when f* am 
at exercise I have a turn at mental arithmetic. That pump is a. rare 
place for summing ; the revolutions of the handle answer the purpose 
of a slate, and the clicking^of the wheel makes it equal to any teUdy- 
reckoner. During the summer I had an hour’s practical experience ia 
the study *of natural history every day ; it was rather on a small spdle,* 
and 1 dare say you will smile at it, Wt it gave me information and 
amusement too. In front of our airing-yard th^re is ,a grassplat, and I 
distinguished about a dozen diiferenl sorts of small plants and grasses, 
to which 1 gave names of my own. I found out at what time they came 
into flower, how long they remained, and the degree in which each was 
able to bear the drought that occurred. 1 learned the habits of several 
kinds of insects; and the sparrows, building their nests or feeding ^tHeic 
young in the holes of the wall, afforded me another source of entertain-, 
ment. Such is the plan I have adopted. It may seem foolish to. ybu, * 
who may look about you as you please, but it is to this I attribute, with 
God’s blessing, the good health I enjoy and the rapidity with which 
time passes away.” * * - - . 

We shall not extend this paper by tracing more minutely the 
various^ feelings and dispositions educ^ under the Separate Sys- 
tem. Nor shall we dwell on the testimonies of the J udp^es and 
other responsible watchers of this discipline. As one^xain|9e^, 
we find ^the Lord Justice Clerk of Scotland expressingf^bi .h'!s 
evidence (a most careful and elaborate document) great sfttisfad*' 
tion that the airai^ement of most of the Scotch jails, is noiitr^^Ucli 
as to admit 4be adoption of the Separa |0 l^stem, an4 bis earnelfl 
desire to see the thing practicable ^ Edinburgh and 
gow. But let us at Vince proce|d to the, .history of the donviicto 
after tbdfl' removal from Pentonville. • , ^ ^ 

About 218 were sent to Van Diem^i^;.^and, under, regula- 
tions laid down. in Lord Stanley’s able, dispatch of November, 
1842. According to these a prisoner could by gdod conduct 
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gradually pass through various grades of relaxation of his sen- 
tence, until he entitled himself virtually to ab^lute pardon : but 
the radical defect of the system rendered all skilful devils quite 
nugatory.. Criminals were associated in gangs^ and ^therefore 
deteriorated ; the shocking scenes brought to light by the Reports 
on our convict population in Norfolk Island and Van Diemen’s 
Land« paralleled only by the cities of the plain, proved too clearly 
the wisdom of Paley’s rule,*^ the necessity of dispersion.’ These 
Reports, too, show that the Assignment System, which separated 
and absorbed the criminal population, was preferable to that 
which succeeded it. It succumbed, as we all know, to the cry 
of ^ white slavery,’ though in reality it had a far greater analogy 
to our hyine apprenticeship, with all its inequalities df lot, than 
to that with the name of which it was stigmatized. However, 
the Pentonville prisoners who arrived at Van Diemen’s Land 
under promises of employment, found none. They were thrown 
among large gangs of convicts, idle, reckless, and depraved — and 
moving in masses over the country^ to the terror of the inhabitants, 
no wonder that the good seed was choked by the tares. Some 
appear to have struggled hard, judging by their letters; but 
the very great majority, we believe, fell rapidly to the level of the 
slime. 

The condition of the convict colonies was such that it was 
deemed fit to put a stop for a period to further transportation 
thither; but as no other of our colonies will receive a criminal 
population, or can legally be compelled to do so, an expedient was 
now resorted to which permitted them to receive transports with- 
out infringement of the law. The convicts lost their penal cha- 
racter — were dubbed ^ exiles,’ and thus acquired at once, within 
the colony, the privileges of freemen. In a word, in lieu of the 
old system of transportation, criminals underwent 18 months of 
the Separate System, and were sent abroad pardoned and free, 
with the sole condition that they should not return to England 
pending their term of sentence. Of the working of this plan in 
the case of some 460 Pentonville convicts, we have found access 
to pretty full details — and we can thus enable our reader to judge 
for himself what is the amount iji punishment awarded by England 
in A.D. 1847 to the second class of crimes. We must premise, 
however, that the whole of this most difficult subject seems to be 
at sea at present. We are apparently about to abolish transporta- 
tion and adopt the old systeme des Baynes of France, while our 
neighbours themselves are doing away or modifying the fystem of 
keeping criminals at home, and adopting that of deporting them 
to Algeria. We are thinking of employing convicts in gangs on 
public works and in our arsenals ; our neighbours have come to 
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tlie conclusion tbat the valuable property contained in them 
would be just as safe when unguarded by a pojAilation who do 
not stick at murder or arson to gain their liberty. We have as 
yet limited the cellular discipline to eighteen months. Prussia 
and France and other countries have made it indefinite. , How- 
ever, among ourselves it would appear that many would see no 
objection to a longer period, or at least to recommittal to the 
same discipline on a second offence. Mr. Recorder Hill would 
only let the criminal free on proof of amendment ; fixing no limit 
to imprisonment but that of public safety ; modifying, however, 
the rigidness of the discipline; in short, treating the incorrigible 
as inad, c|||,at least as constitutionally or organically vicious. If 
society could tolerate the notion, in the first place, ifi its present 
mood, and, in the second, the expense, it would certainlv be pro- 
tected by this mitigated Draconism — for the hopelessly incor- 
rigible would die out with no worse treatment than that under 
w’hich Messrs. Oxford and Macnaghten do not groan. 

In the Appendix to the fourth Report on the Model Prison 
is a letter from Mr. Hampton, who took out 345 Pentonville 
people in the Sir George Seymour, in October, 1844, containing 
a very curious account of their amusements and occupations. 
The convicts seemed to have profited amazingly by their educa- 
tion in the prison, judging from the topics on w^hich they * lec- 
tured ’ — ‘ advantages of education,^ ^ use and abuse of music,' 

‘ comparative anatom^/ ‘ English history,' ‘ origin of names,' 
^astronomy,’ ^poetry, 'the duties of domestic servants,* ‘archi- 
tecture.’ No doubt many of the lecturers were previous adepts — 
for, alas, the prison has had its scholars as well as its clowns. 
But the thirst for knowledge increases very greatly in the celU and 
it is rapidly imbibed. We have had ^access to some other letters 
from gentlemen in charge of convicts, which bring the story of 
the experiment down to the present year. For example, Mr. 
Baker (an amiable and judicious surgeon of the Royal Navy) 
writes thus to the Governor at Pentonville from Port Phillip. 
May 9, 1847: — 

t' 

‘The exiles, taking them as a whole, behaved well during the voyage, 
but there was a marked difference. I had three times the number of Pen- 
tonville men that I had from Milbank — and the Milbank offenders were 
very much more in number and out of proportion, and their crimes more 
serious. I cannot account for this; they were, with one or twb excep- 
tions, rather younger than the Pentonville men, but apparently older in 
iniquity, and required constant watching on my part to keep them hrom 
making a disturbance when below ; they in fact had not the quiet, social 
gregarious habits of the Pentonville men.* 

Another experienced superintendent, Dr. Robertson, R.N., 
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writing on the 19th of July, 1847, after his return to England, 
says, 

*My voyage to Hobart-town lasted 118 days. Prayers ^Msre read 
twice daily, and every Sunday a portion of Scripture was expounded, 
and I have much pleasure in saying that I never saw greater decorum 
and apparent sympathy in scriptural feelings than on all occasions of 
worship. To myself they were at all times obedient, attentively antici- 
pating my wishes, and in every way conducted themselves to my satis* 
faction; indeed their manner did not cease with their leaving the ship, 
for I subsequently experienced it from them, wherever I met them in 
the colony. As a proof of the confidence I had, on arriving at Hobart- 
town I volunteered to take them on to Port Phillip without any guard, 
civil or military. I feel quite positive that if I had had‘% thousand 
such men, they would have been readily engaged within the week. . 

. • Daring the ninety days I spent in the Port Phillip district 1 visited 

various parts of the country within a hundred miles of Melbourne, fre- 
quently meeting the exiles iu the fields and on the roads, &c., some as 
shepherds, some as labourers in the charge of wool-carts, and one as a 
bullock-driver. They seemed to a man satisfied with the treatment they 
received from the country gentlemen ; and 1 was glad to find that there 

was general satisfaction expressed by the latter A petition 

was being signed for the purpose of inducing the Home Govern- 
ment to continue sending out these servants ; and expressing their 
readiness to bear the half of any expense it may cost to send out their 
wives and children also. With respect to the number of men that 
might annually find employment in the district of Port Phillip, I should 
say at least 4000 — I have been told the double, by persons of ex- 
perience — and I have no doubt that in a few years, as the stock 
increases at the rate of one hundred per cent, annually, they will re- 
quire the larger number. At present the sheep are put into flocks of 
4000 and upwards, from the want of persons to attend them in the proper 
divisions of 1000 each, much to the injury of the feed and stock.’ 

We have also on our desk a whole sheaf of epistles from exiled 
convicts to their friends at home, and from these we shall select 
such specimens as will afford clearer notions of their lot than 
anything we could substitute. 

No. 1. 

*<TeeIong, Port Phillip. 

* Rev. Sir, — I beg to be excused for taking the liberty of addressing 
myself to you, but 1 feel it my bounden duty to return you my sincere 
and huiqble thanks for all the instruction ai^d many good advices I have 
received from you, which I hope have not been altogether in vain. 

‘ Since my arrival in this colony I have had an opportunity of observ- 
ing the general conduct of many of the first P. P. exiles, and I am 
happy to say that many seem to have profited by their late afflictions, 
ana to live an upright and honest life ; but, on the other hand, I am 
sorry to say that some appear to be almost past recovery, and to have 
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forgotten all the good resolutions and the many solemn promises made 
whilst^in their solitary cell. The same is to be observed in the case of 
my ow n shipmates : some keep the narrow path, which they entered first 
perhaps toder your instruction and guidance, and others have thmwn off 
all regard for religion, and fear neither God nor man. Two of ni^ship- 
mates absconded from my master ; but they were taken in a few days, 
and got three months in Melbourne gaol. But with these disAuraging 
news, as they must be to you, be not discouraged in your good work ; 
but persevere, putting your trust in the Lord, for your labour shall not 
be in vain. I beg to remain your humble servant, 

‘ To the Rev. J. Kiugsmill.* , Reg. 514.^ 

No. 2. 

< Jan. 30, 1847. 

* Dear Mother and Delations, — I write these few lines hoping 
they will find you all well, as they leave me. I have now been in this 
colony six months, and I have seen a little of the bush. At first I 
thought a life in the bush would agree well with me ; but a country life 
here is quite difierent from a country life in Britain. It is very lone- 
some here, the houses being so fur irom one another. My next door 
neighbour is three miles off^ where we are obliged to go two or three 
times a-day, often upon any little errand ; but three miles are thought 
no more here than 300 yards in England. 1 very seldom see any fresh 
faces. In Britain the merry church-bells are to be heard on Sundays in 
all directions ; but here there are no churches, only in the towns, and 
they are few and far between. I am 30 miles from the nearest place of 
worship, which is a mission station. The natural result of the absence of 
places of worship is, that there is very little difference between Sunday 
and another day. It is a common saying that Sunday don’t cross the 
Breakwater (which is a bridge near Corio) ; but public-houses are to 
be met with in all directions, and they are the ruin of hundreds in this 
colony, wine and spirits being very cheap. 

* It is now the end of winter here, and very pleasant weather it is. 
The rain sometimes pours down in torrents for six or seven days toge- 
ther without stopping, and hailstones as large as marbles sometimes break 
windows, and even kill small birds The thunder-storms are awful, — the 
flashes of lightning follow each other so rapidly, that it seems one con- 
tinual blaze, — the thunder roars, the rain pours down in torrents, the 
wind tears up trees by the roots, — in short, it is enough to make the 
stoutest heart tremble, &nd forces at least an awful reverence for nature’s 
God, who rules and governs all, at whose words the fiery elements are 
pacified, the rains and wind cease, and pleasant summer once more 
takes their place. If God five me health, I shall be able to save at least 
50f. in four years, when, please God, 1 shall return to my injured 
friends. I have had very good health since my arrival here ; and this 
is a country where there is plenty of work for even body, and where 
there is no want, but all enjoy the necessaries, and even the luxuries 
of life, which is not the case in England. But still there is no place 
like home. Though I have a large share of what ought to make life 

happy, 
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but you could come different to that. It would be to our advanta^' 
to be together, because less would do for us than to be separate* 

* Dear Hannah, I have not told you of my freedom— I am as free as. 
ever I was in England. No one ever looks upon me as a priso||pr — 
quite the reverse ; but I cannot leave the colony until my time is up. 

* You can go to Mr. Kingsmill and let him read my letter, fof it was 
his wish, and it is no more than my duty, for he was a kind fatherly^ 
gentleman to me ; and I am happy to say that I am able to go’' to my, 
church every Sunday, which I know he will be glad to hear. Those de^ 
children have set a mark upon my heart that I ^never can iprget, for my 
daily prayer is for you and the dear little creatures. If alive, they must 
be grown two beautiful children. 1 wish I could send them a few par* 
rots, for they fly about like pigeons ; you may buy them of the natives 
for 6rf. each. They are very handsome indeed: in fact the country 
abounds in such sort of birds. 

‘ The snakes are death if not taken in time, and rarely got over. 
They are things that I hate very much ; but I am not up in the country 
where they arc ; for it would be awful to me to go amongst the natives, 
for they are cannibals. They met one of the first lot of men that came 
from Pentonville : they made him strip, and then felt him. A very fine 
thing for him that he was not fat eqough for them, so they let him go 
again. But they arc not so savage where 1 am ; so do not let thia 
frighten you in coming out. My dear Hannah, I think you would like 
the place very much if you were only in it. The time seems long to me, 
and always will, till 1 can get with you again ; and, my dear, 1 hope there 
is a better prospect than ever there was in England, and by the lime my 
12 months is u]) that I shall be as good a tradesman as my master. Of 
course 1 could not take my work as a man that had been brought up 
to the trade, hut, thank God, I get on remarkably well. My master is 
very well satisfied with me. Me is a teetotaller, and so am I,. and mean 
to be so till I have got you over. My dear Hannah, wx live most ex- 
cellently. I went to-night to the butcher's, and bought a leg of mutton, 
8 lbs. weight, for 16d. Three of us sat dow^n to tea off it, cut up in 
chops, and the rest we put away for breakfast, please God we are all 
spared. 

‘ I always think of you and my beloved children — bless their pretty 
hearts, ^ivc them a thousand kisses for me, and tell my dear little 
Johnny nliall want him soon to work as a tinker with me. It is as 
good a trade as any one in the colony ; for earthenware is very dear here. 
A teacup and saucer is 6d. the commonest, so that they all use tin. I 
hope you have spent a comfortable Christmas. My dear, I hope you 
liave plenty to eat and drink, for 1 have an abundance. I had to cook 
my master’s dinner, and he said it was the best dinner he ever eat* 
They are very partial to me, and he leaves me in charge of the shop to 
sell anything that may be asked for. We have three shops, so that I 
and two more stop in this one ; and, my dear wife, I will do him justice, 
because he is deserving of it. Now, my dear beloved wife, I wish you 
all a happy new year, and many of them. Ood grant that this may 
find you alive end my blessed children, as it leaves me tUs nighty thenk 

God 
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Gtod for it. Forgive me, my dear wife^ the ill that I have don% you, and 
I hope it will be in my power soon to assist you. God bless you all, 
and mrewell for the present, till we shall meet again, to part no more.’ 

No. 5. 

. f * Melbourne, in Port Phillip, Marcb| 1847. 

* My dear and afiectionate Wife, . » 

‘ I have to inform you that Mr. has got his wife and child 

; they came out in the ** Spartan ” barque, from London, a month 
mter our aijayal, and are quite well and doing very comfortable; My 
dear, allow me to say, with truth, it was not riches and wealth, which 
she could have obtained had she have stopped with her friends ; but it 
was pure love that she had for a poor fallen one, whom it hath pleased 
the Almighty God to raise again, that made her come out the four 
months* voyage to him. My dear, 1 trust that there is some shbre of 
that pure love that did once exist left for me, and cause you and my 
dear child once more to make me happy. My dear, 1 did think that 
I should have received a letter from you before this time. My dear, 
living is so cheap,* that a man, his wife, and a family of four children may 
live for 10^. a- week, and have meat three times a-day. My dear, the 
shipwright’s pay is from 7^. to 8^^ a-day. If you cannot get friends to 
fit you out and our dear child for the voyage, write, and that as soon as 
possible, and I have no doubt it will be in my power to remit you what 
you may require for the purpose. You will, if you please, remember me 
to Mr. Kingsmill, a kind and benevolent Christian. Tell him I am quite 
well, and by the blessing of the Lord and my perseverance 1 trust that 
I shall prosper, and once more be the means of supporting and making 
happy and comfortable my wife and child. Thank him for all his 
kind admonitions to me. Give my respects to Woodcock, my 
instructor. 1 hopeJie |pd hii family are quite well.* 


When Mr. Baker, one of whose letters we have quoted, arrived 
this year in Australia Feli^, one of his former charge met him 
with the exclamation * We have all tumbled on our legs, sir.* 
He soon found this to be the truth. Within fifteen months the 
majority of those whom he had formerly carried out weryyell off. 
One could afford to pay 1 50/. of rent for ad inn ; s^mal had 
houses costing 30/. to 40/. per annum. Melbourne, the capital, 
had added 3000 souls to its population. The bush teemed with 
its denizens. * Boats full of these enterprising men came along-- 
ride the shijp, eager to hire farm -labourers and other servants.* 
Such was the demand, that the detractor for government- 
works- refused to take up any further engagements, in con- 
a^uence of the very high rate of wages. A long list of Penton- 
vilte men, with their wages, their masters, and location, is now 
before us, which would raise the envy of many an honest stmggler 
%t home — Aboard, lodging, and 25/. to 30/. a«-year. The large pro- 
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prietors^eing short of emi^ant-hands, and withpnt prosp^ts of 
getting them from home, were sending vessels to Polynesia for 
natives, sixty of Urhom had already^been located on one gentle- 
man's property (Mr. Boyd's). 

Here, then, is a labour-market which, it is plain, would for 
many years absorb thousands upon thousands of our population ; 
andi '/rom the nature of the country, it affords that great de- 
sideratum of criminal management — the power of dispersion. 
ThTOghtful men, however, have been startled at the 'enormdus 
advantages which this new system offers* to crimindls, and which 
seems to make punishment look very like reward ; — 

* I entirely agree,* says Lord* Denman, ‘ in the opinion that advan- 
tage should be taken of imprisonment to inculcate principles of morality, 
bur 1 greatly dread the effects of giving them benefits and privileges 
which they never could have hoped for but from the commission of 
crimes. I own myself extremely jealous of the gratuitous instruction 
of the felon in a trade merely because he is a felon, and of the displace- 
ment of the honest from employment by his success in obtaining it.’ 

These words, we venture to say, will be recalled hereafter. They 
open a most grave question. Meantime, not to wander from our 
own immediate object, it seems to be the opinion of all the Super- 
intendents, that under the discipline of the Separate System, with 
its industrial and moral training^ and the subsequent deportation 
of criminals to a good labour-market, the great majority are re- 
claimed. Transportation so conducted, and with such results, is 
not likely, in the present state of public feeling, to want its 
powerful supporters ; we need not, we think, doubt that it will be 
retained as a secondary punishment. have abundant pfbof, 

however, that colonising with * rogues ' alone, or even aggregating 
them in numbers disprbportionate to the honest part of the com- 
munity, is both a blander and a crime. The expedient of scat- 
tering convicts over the face of the globe, smuggled under the 
name of exiles into colonies whose laws forbid their entrance as 
criminals, is an acknowledgment on the part of the executive^ 
the pnnciple of dispersion, on that of the colonists of their will- 
ingness to receive such men as labourers. At home it is found 
that the reformatory discipline has disposed friends and employers 
to receive again into their circle of society the convicted and 
chastised criminal. Other than our penal colonie8:inight perhaps' 
be induced to revise t|ieir laws, and permit the introduction of 
transports as labourers in aid of emigration;' we all know that^ 
most of these are crying out for hands, and can we tell why those 
of the reformed criminal must be less useful at the Cape, in 
Canada, in New Zealand, than in Australig )felix? 

But then the expense the expense r In our anxiety to save 
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money, we forget to look at the cost of onr criminal p^ulation 
at home. Here, however, is Mr. Rusbton, the head of the police 
department at Liverpool, reaidy to furnish us with the bill. He 
finds that the cost of fourteen young criminals who ran« their 
career at home averaged at least 100 guineas a-head — inde- 
pendent of the expense of trans}x>rtation for ten of them, and 
irrespective of the value of their depredations on the commu-> 
nity: — .while from 1833 to 1841 the total cost of seventy- seven 
boys put into the Reformatory Asylum at Strctton, was ex#bt1y 
1026/. Of these seventy-seven boys, forty-one were effectually 
reformed : — 

* If you divide the cost,’ adds Mr. Rushton, ‘by the number reformed, 
it will be found that whilst our Liverpool system has cost 100 guineas 
each case, and that ten of the fourteen have been transported, it has cost 
only 25 guineas in the asylum where forty-one out of the seventy-seven 
have been reformed .’ — Report on Grim, Laiv^ p. 192. 

According to our present system of punishment, the prison - 
population is in a perpetual circulation of contamination and 
crime. First, poor, neglected, or brought up to the trade of 
crime; next, in custody and before the courts — thence to the 
prison and hulks, and from these again thrown among their 
old associates, till the same necessities and temptations once more 
reproduce them before the judge, lii this way not less than 
6000 of the present inmates of prisons in England and Wales 
have been committed each from fi>ur to ten times. In 1839 the 
exact number was 55/3. The cost of each prisoner in our county- 
gaols is about 26/. a-year, or lO^r, a- week. In the model -prison 
the net annual cost is 28/ per man, after deducting his earnings, 
or 33/. exclusive of such deduction. On these data Mr. Baker* 
has estimated the expenses charged on the country by a convict 
sentenced to ten years' transportation — say one of Mr. Rushton’s 
juveniles, who had previously cost Liverpool 100 guineas in detec- 
tions and prosecutions. This convict will cost, on an average — 

Eight weeks in the county gai 1 . . . . £ 4 

Eight weeks in Milhank 4 

Passage to Van Diemen’s Land .... 17 

Four years’ maintenance in Van Diemen’s Land 80 


£105 

By the previous processes then he had cojBt 100/., and it requires 
another hundred to transport him ^the sole advantage to the 
country his absence from it : the moral part of the question sunk 
altogether. Under the Separate System, including that eighteen 


* * A Plan fot Emigration, for dimint<ih!iig Crime and Miierjr, and for saving Public 
Money/ wbieb we trust may be rendered public^ 
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months* ftaining at Pentonville which gives him bo fair a chance 
of becoming an useful citizen^ the cost will be just 2422.— the 
(lifTerence is forty pounds ! 

The old plan for cheapness was in one word — the gallows. 
That is happily over for the present. May not a more humane 
and not less efficient ]>lan be found, viz. — abridge the costs by 
arresting the career ? Oisfa principiis is the soundest of maxims 
in criminal legislation. To effect this the arm of justice must 
still be terrible at first. The evidence of the Judges affords a 
striking unanimity as to the uselessness of short imprisonments ; 
at least six months are aske(h if you desire to reform the culprit; 
less than that is harmful. The arm of the law must also be 
strengthened, and Baron Parkeand Mr. Justice Pattison suggest, 
as respects juveniles — 1. To give magistrates a power of sum- 
mary jurisdiction with the intervention of a small jury: the of- 
fender, his parents, or guardians, having the power of objecting 
to the jurisdiction, and electing a trial in the ordinary way instead. 
2. To give the magistrate tlie power of sentencing to a term of 
imprisonment, a part of which term shall not be absolute, but 
capable of being diminished by good conduct in the gaol. A 
similar power, they lliink, should be given to the presiding judge 
or magistrate on an ordinary trial. {Appendix, p. 24.) 

The treatment of convicts, after they have undergone the 
discipline of the Separate System, is offered by the executive to us 
under a twofold aspect. Inrsl. that of * exile,* the history of 
which we have traced ; and whic:h saves all the expense of convict 
maintenance subsequent to deportation. Secondly, that of the 
‘gang system,’ whicli, we believe, is in contemplation. It is, no 
doubt, hoped that, having previously undergone the discipline 
of the Separate System, the culprit will not deteriorate by 
being kej)t in constant communic aiifm with his fellows 
but exjierience is certainly against the hazarding t)}i$ experi- 
ment. If such a mass of convicts be kept congregated, what the 
inevitable difficulties of inanagenicnt must be, may be learned 
from the evidence of the Bishop of 'rasinania and oth^. The 
terror of their superintendents and the ferocity of the gangs of 
Van Diemen’s Land may jun haps be mitigated, but cannot be 
annulled anywhere. If again they arc t«> be fractioned and divided 
and scattered both at home and abroad, wherever public works 
are required, this lirnitcU dispersion will be less objectionable, but 
still it must be onerous and expensive. But there is yet another 
very serious peunt to be kept in view. If some 4000 or 5000 
felons per annum are in future not only to be retained within 
our shores during their term of sentence, but bn its expiration are 
to be at once lot loose among us-rthe contemplation of such a nu- 
cleus 
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cleus of doubtful virtue among our population — ^^a nucleus so 
rapidly swelling — is, we confess, somewliat i^tartling. The un- 
stained poor are struggling for occupation in our crowded commu- 
nity ; is it likely that the branded and notorious gangsman will 
be received and trusted ad eundemf And if not, where is be? 
and what has he to do here, homeless in a crowd ? * 

Transportation, under a modified Assignment. Systexn, ought 
surely to be reconsidered. There is copious evidence that it was 
too hastily abandoned. It is by far the least costly to the govern- 
ment, and might be made highly beneficiafto the criminal. In 
this last view Mr. Baker strongly urges that the punishment of 
transportation should be extended to a greater number of offences. 
The criminal population among us is well known: character, 
therefore, as some of the authorities in the Report have suggested, 
as well as the nature of the act, should determine the degree of 
the punishment. It might be competent to the executive either 
to give a convict in the first instance all the chances belonging to 
such an educational captivity as that of Pentonville, or at once 
to transport him to a colony : even in the latter case the man is 
rescued from the associations and temptations of his old career. 
Mr. Baker has no doubt that the cost both of the prison here 
and the voyage out would he gladly repaid by our colonists, on 
receiving an assignment for two years, in two yearly instalments 
— after which period and payments the convict would have ac- 
quired his pardon. 

As to means subsidiary to and complementary of the Separate 
System, there is among the works heading this article one which 
deserves the most serious consideration, that of M. Bonneville, 
not only from its display of great practical knowledge, but from 
the curious similarity of views and plans with those elicited from 
our own judges by Lord Brougham’s Committee. We would 
particularly call attention to M. Bonneville’s chapter on restitu-- 
tiOH. Lord Denman had arrived at the same point : — ^ I would 


* * Jt aplMra that the chief town of Norway if so injuri^ly affected by the pro- 
portion which the liberated coiivicta bear to its population— nearly one in thirty — 
that the inhabitonta have been called upon by the police to provide the means of their 
own security from such persons. ^ In France, where between 7000 and 8000 convicts are 
liberated yearly, the superintendence of the police (surveillance) and (he compulsory 
and fixed residence of the convict are found very insufficient, esfjecially since the in- 
renfioo of railways. The residence of the liberated convicts is found to Iw a perma- 
nent danger to society. The system of imprisopment (preclusion), or of the Bagiies, or 
Tnkvaiuc forcdi, is of little effect in tteformnig or even in deterring from a repetition of 
tbe offences punished, and the proportion of those recommitted for new offences is nut 
leu than thirty per cent. Thus, of about 90,000 |)ersotis tried in tlie whole kingdonn, 
,nbova 15i)00, or one-sixth of the whole number, bw alreaiiy suffered imprisonment, to 
nothing of the emuptiug effects produu^ on the community even by those who 
escaped a second punishment .* — iStcwdUeporf pa Criminal Law^ p.7. 
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(he says) make restitation of the thing stolen, or its moneys 
value, a part of the sentence. This principle might be usefully 
adopted in all cases of loss by theft or fraud/ It' has been en* 
forced ever since 1803 by the codes of Austria, Sardinia, and 
Baden; and, it seems, with excellent results. Let the English 
thief too be made to know that, besides the punishment due 
to the moral offence as expiatory, he must bear the 'burden of 
reparation also. In France the thief generally buries his stolen 
money, and, if convicted and sent to prison, returns after a few 
years to his treasure, increased by his earnings during detention. 
With us the receiver of stolen goods makes over his spoil to 
relatives, who are often rich ; and thus escaping forfeiture, it is 
remitted to him after he had been transported — at once converting 
the convict into the Australian capitalist. Civil restitution is per- 
fectly feasible in all this class of criminals. In others of less 
capital, either the guilty person will disgorge, or, if he have spent 
the money, his friends will come forward to his aid.* The 
seeming injustice of thus mulcting innocent connexions is to 
be met by its not being compulsory, and by the right it gives the 
reliever to control the man in future. The absolute insolvent, 
who cannot otherwise repair the loss occasioned by his depreda* 
tions, should do so by the sweat of his brow. Until he has done 
that, he can have no right to consider his labour as his own. 

Education has now most wisely been viewed in connexion with 
ts bearings on crime. We have seen what it does for the convict 
of Pentonville. A wise system would not only furnish principles 
of conduct, but hold out some assured prizes for which all could 
contend (and all bettered for the conflict), and which some would 
attain. Our forefathers understood this ; their foundations and 
grammar-schools carried the boy into manhood, and furnished 
him with the prospect of a competence. These have, from the 
rise in the value of property, attracted the cupidity of the richer 
classes, who have in too many cases usurped the advantages 
meant for their humble brethren. Our parish schools, excellent 
though they be,*^ve no such hope as lighted up tho vista of 
a life from youtn to old age in our monastic institutions. The 
charity-boy must shift for himself — he may or may not succeed 
in the scramble of life — but there is tio hand to help him on 
but his own. A broader charity is wanted — a charity founded 
not in the despairs but in the hopes of our nature — ^which will 
cheer the heart in the heat and struggle of the battle, and will 
not wait to open for disappointment and decrepitude the asylum 

* A very large annual surplui if lef>, after paying all the expenief of our recriiiting 
department, from moneys raised by ihs poor relations of soldiers for the puiohaseof 
their relatives* discharge* 

and 
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and the almshouse. Among: our liberties give these the Liberty 
of Hoping. Can there be no un-penal Parkhurst for the offspring 
of Honest Poverty ? Is that splendid institution to be the appa- 
nage only of the vicious ? You have begun to provide for your 
soldiers in your colonies, and the view of the few thus cared for 
animates and strengthens the whole class. Extend the principle 
to the poorer classes generally, and a very few prizes thus offered 
to those who will qualify for it may do more to popularise educa- 
tion than any mechanism of Bell or Lancaster. 


Art. IX. — Tile present State of the Currency practically con- 
sidered. London, pp. 76. 1847. 

^PHIS pamphlet contains a reprint of Articles (some of them 
very ably written) on the monetary controversies arising 
out of our still continued commercial distress, which have ap- 
peared in the Morning Post, the Morning Chronicle, and the 
Standard. We might also have placed at the head of our paper 
the titles of some dozens of new pamphlets on the same topics — 
embracing as many different views of them. These discussions 
seem to leave the contest as hot as ever. We have so lately 
taken our own share in it that we may be excused for not enter- 
ing into the thick of the battle again just as yet. But it has 
occurred to us that we might perhaps contribute an acceptable 
service by throwing together .a few remarks on a branch of the 
subject, which, though of the most vilal importance to the ge- 
neral issue, has appeared to us to be very much neglected 
in most of the disquisitions^ which have fallen under our ob- 
servation; we allude to that circle of causes which, under all 
systems and in all states of the currency, is for ever at work 
to disturb from time to time .the even tenor of commercial 
credit and adventure, and from the operatipn of which, in 
producing occasional monetary crises of greaten or less intensity, 
we can scarcely hope that ,any legislative precautions will ever 
entirely jirotect us. 

Every one who has considered the subject will be aware, that 
when the world, or a nation, or an individual, engaged during 
any period in production, has replaced what has been consumed, 
and restored what has been dilapidated during the production, 
and has beyond this produced more, the world, the nation, 
or the individual, has created what may (in a phrase uni- 
versally understood) be called fresh capital. We will take 
the simplest illustration which occurs to us. A man lives by 

the 
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the cultivation of land ^ he cultivates it by the hands of him- 
self and his own family. At the end of the year he has met his 
engagements, fed himself and his family, — nothing remains, and 
he starts again. ^ But the next year he is more successful. At the 
end of that year, after having performed all that is above enume- 
rated, he finds himself still in possession of beef, pork, and bread,'' 
and beer and cheese. He has created fresh capital, and is, of 
course, anxious to invest it productively. Having determined in 
what way he will improve his land or premises, he will probably 
send for labourers, and he will feed thenf on these accumulated 
stores while they are making the im]>rovement. When the stores 
are consumed, then his capital will be invested. Let us suppose 
the third year to be like the first, — no surplus ; then he has no 
capital to invest. He must wait for a successful year.and a fresh 
creation of capital before he invests again. The riffe for the 
nation or the world is the same as for the individual. On this 
simple principle hangs wtat we call popularly the value of money. 
If any one of the three parties attempts to invest more than the 
fresh capital created, he involves himself in struggles and diffi- 
culties ; if less, then he gets for his fresh capital no returns. 

This creation of fresh cjipital is constantly in progress in Great 
Britain, though with varying rapidity. It has transformed the 
country from a wilderness into a garden, and has performed othbr 
things, to which we may advert in the progress of our argument. ^ 
Practically, we treat the created capital as money seeking invest- 
ment ; and indeed a portion of it will generally exist in the shape 
of the precious metals. Between 1840 and 1845 ten millions of 
the fresh capital reached England in the shape of bullion, use- 
lessly as it might then appear to us, but most providentially con- 
sidering the subsequent course of events. The remainder of the 
created capital exists in the shape of *goods, which are represented 
by credits, capable of being used as money, and which confer the 
power of regulating the direction of this created and uninvested 
capital. 

We will, for (Simplicity, treat these accumulations as money 
seeking investment ; and we wish to direct the attention of our 
readers to the separate instincts of the two great classes who have 
in this country the power of directing the investment of this 
unemployed money. We shall then have laid grounds which will 
enable us to shew how simple, normal, and intelligible has been, 
in the main, the progress of each of our own monetary crises 
since the jear 1815. We are stern bullionists. We say that a 
pound is 23 grains and a fraction of standard gold, and ought 
always (as far as such creatures as ,we are qualified to say 
always) to be so. We have selected this date, because, while , 
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it gives us a sufficiently long period for illustration, it does avoid 
any doubt or question about depreciation, and it also avoids any 
period of active war expenditure. We are perfectly aware that 
panics and crises, with their usual accompanimlfnts, took place 
before 1815, and would under any standard. But we think we 
have enough for our purpose. 

We will take first the manufacturing and mercantile classes : 
adverting shortly to the circumstances which give somewhat of a 
varied dir^tion^to the investment of their respective accumu'- 
lations. 

The manufacturer who finds at the end of the year a larger 
balance at his banker’s than is, necessary for conducting his busi- 
ness at its present extent^ obeys a very natural and a very reason- 
able impidpe when he employs the surplus in increasing his 
business. ^He keeps his capital under his own eye and control, 
and the existence of the surplus proves (hat the state of the trade 
in which it has accumulated justifies me application. By this 
process the half-dozen spinning-jennies, first collected in a loft 
by Arkwright, have expanded into the fifteen hundred cotton- 
factories which now exist within thirty miles of the Exchange at 
Manchester. * So you are building another cotton mill !’ — ^ They 
build one anoth^,’ was the reply of an old and successful spinner. 

^Extraneous capital has only gone into the cotton manufacture 
on the legitimately acquired and generally well-vindicated credit 
of those who created the trade and have carried it on, and has 
been applied under their guidance. So universally has this been 
the case that we believe that in almost esjery instance in which 
unconnected parties have, under the idea of large profits, 
thrust themselves and their money into that business, they have 
pretty speedily retired, leaving their money behind them. In 
early life we were acquainted with a gentleman who at fprty- 
five retired from the wine-trade, having realized a fortune of thirty 
thousand . pgunds. He unfortunately visited Manchester, and on 
the Exchange there he could not cast hi* eyes on any side with- 
out their lighting^on men who had been themselves operatives, 
or at most were only removed from that class '4>y one generation^ 
who were still in th^ vigour of mercantile life, and who were 
ireputed to be worth eighty, one hundred, two hundred thousand 
pounds. He determined to be a manufacturer. He built a 
mUl in the most approved form, ancL^filled it with new machinery. 

' In twelve years the mill stood for want of cotton ; the broker and 
the banker were inexorable. Like Jeames de la Pluche, our 
friend was the < soul of honour :* the rel^ of SQ^OOOZ. paid to his 
creditors fourteen shillings in the pound ; and be finished bis life 
in a country town as commission agent to a London wine-house.. 

' *' This 
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ThU is no solitary instance. We faring it forward to exemplify 
ofir statement that^the manufacturing districts have been covered 
with their existing enormous Amount of fixed capital — ^mills, Ware- 
houses, houses, shops, water and gas works, with a hundred ' et 
ceteras — mainly by accumulation within the trade to which they 
administer. 

But even these vast undertakings did not exhaust the wealth 
which was created by the manufacturers. A very large amount 
of canal property "was always held in Ma^chestor and its neigh- 
bourhood ; a circumstance which we only mention incidentally, to 
exemplify the disposition of the manufacturing body to fix their 
accumulations ; — of which a further confirmation is found in the 
singular fact that 35 years ago ‘ Wheeler’s Chronicle,’ the only 
newspaper then published in Manchester, appeared week after 
week without any London city article, and without any quotation 
of the price of stocks. Indeed, it is only since trusj;s have multi- 
plied with the multiplication of wealth, that the public funds have 
been known at all generally to the manufacturers of Lancashire 
and Yorkshire as a mode of investing money. We have taken the 
largest manufacture in Great Britain as our instance ; but we 
believe that the same statemeut w-ould be true in respect to every 
other large branch of our national manufacturing industry. 

The accumulations of the purely mercantile and trading class 
hav^ not merged so immediately in brick, mortar, iron, and timber — 
as those of the manufacturing class. A large portion of them has 
no doubt gone to create the British mercantile marine ; another 
portion has been exp^ded, at home, in the colonies, and in foreign 
countries, in creating establishments destined to increase the faci- 
lities of British commerce ; but a portion has at all times floated 
on the surface of the money-market, tf-ecurring to its owners from 
time to time by the maturity of the temporary investment, or 
easily revocable by its realization. 

Another class remains, excecdyingly varied in its composition, 
but having this cojnfhofi quality, that they have been rendered by 
their occupations and habits an unbargaining' class. In every 
pecuniary transaction they feel the suspicion which inexperi- 
ence renders natural and reasonable. This class includes 
all professional men, civil, military; and #tclcsiastical ; all who 
depend on fixed salaries ; those generally whose incomes are 
realized ; trustees ; and all those ti&id and very provident 
persons who are the modern representatives of the hoarders of a 
more ignorant and less secure stable of society. This class is in 
the aggregate a vast accumulator. Every quarter-day presents a 
vast sum seeking interest without trouble and without risk. To 
have the Bank of England, with its unbounded and mysterious 
“ VOL. LXXXII. NO. CLXIll. P ^ Wealth, 
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wealth, as a paymaster ; to find the private bankers debited in the 
pass-book at the end of every half-year ‘ 'jj^o Div^- on £3630 

Con"* £ ;* to be able to invest through a broker for a small 

charge^ his power of imposition being cpnhned within very narrow 
limits by quotations in every newspaper ; — these circumstances 
satisfy so many feelings, and obviate so many inconveniences, that 
our investors are reconciled to 3^ per cent., and often, for a time 
at least, to less ; for the banks of deposit in England and Scotland, 
which allow a Iqw rate of interest, are mainly supported by this 
quiescent class. They are, in fact, merely its agents to bring this 
mass of money into the general market. Every monetary crisis 
confirms the propensities, justifies the wisdom, and recruits the 
numbers of those who, in their investments, make security and ease 
the first, and jirofit the second, consideration. Regular, though 
slow, when others fail, they flourish ; they burst on the market 
tvith no gluts, but they keep up a constant pressure on the value 
of money ; the silent plodding operation of cogipound interest is 
always there. 

With respect to accumulations arising from the cultivation of 
land, it may be enough to say that the cultivator generally follows 
the same instincts as the manufaqturor, and invests his fresh 
capital in the extl^nsion of his own business. But the great variety 
tvhich exists in the terms on which land is occupied in this coun- 
try renders this a very complicated subject. We hope to be able 
to recur to it on some future occasion. Without doubt a general 
accumulation of money presses up the price of land as much as it 
does the price of consols ; hut a simple purchase of either has no 
effect on the money.-market. There is as much money, as much 
land, and as much consols as before, and whether they belong to A, 
B, or C, in the order which we have named them respectively, or in 
any other order in which changes can be rung on these letters, makes 
no difference to the market of either. When money is laid out 
on land with the view of inaki|ig it more valuable, the capital 
may be profitably fixed, or it may be dissipated. Of the former, 
we have all known instances ; and of the latter, very many. The 
passion for improving land is universal, and in new proprietors 
very ardent. Every gentleman wdio has studied agriculture from 
the windows of the Hounslow and Bank 'buss, who attends the 
^ Christmas show and dinner at Smithfield, applauds the Duke of 
Richmond’s speech, and pays his annual guinea to the Royal 
Agricultural Society, having bpught an estate, thinks himself 
qualified to improve it. Twenty years ago subdividing all the 
fields was an improvement ; now, throwing down half the fences, 
fidt, of all the modes of dissipating capital by applying it to 
land, an enclosure bv Act of Parliament and commissioners is 

the 
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the most simple. Before many of our readers were born, an Act 
passed for enclosing 14,000 acres of waste land. Of this 7000 acres 
w’ere filtered through the digestive organs of commissioners, sur- 
veyors, clerks, and their* satellites. Towards the conclusion of 
this process, the clerk to the enclosure, one of the most popular 
as well as most social men we ever knew, stated in the course of 
a convivial speech, ‘ that he was either 46 years old or 64 : the 
figures were the same, and his hearers might take it either way.’ 
He might have added, that he had been both ages in the course 
of his enclosure clerkship. He was 44 years old when he signed 
the first advertisement under the commissioners, and he was 66 
when he witnessed the signatures of the commissioners to the final 
award. The commission died off more than once of gout and apo- 
plexy. The unhap})y commoners, their heirs and assigns, after 
having been deprived for 2*2 years of stockage and other rights 
of common — after having seen half of their Itind sohl and dissi- 
pated in the manner described above — learnt at length, by public 
advertisement, that a parchment had been deposited with the 
Clerk of the Peace, on which was delineated and described the 
modicum of land allotted to every claimant, — and there the matter 
ended. 

Since the peace in 1815 money crises in this country have nearly 
conformed to a decennial recurrence. The grand exception of 
1839 is manifestly referable to a failure of food. The years 
1825, 35, and 45, with those immediately following, each have 
been marked by the same broad features — a glut of money, a 
wild speculation, scarcity, remorse, and suffering ; and the nation 
starts again on confirined principles of prudence and caution. 
One -pound notes have been suppressed ; banks having more than 
six partners legalized; the Bank Ch&rter has been tinkered more 
than once ; banks of issue have been regulated and restrained. 
Time after lime we have been assured that speculation and panics 
would cease, because the exciting causes of the former and the 
pabulum of the L'ftler had been put down by act of Parliament. 
But the course of 1825, recurring in 1835, repeated in 1845, 
and probably to be repeated again in 1855, holds on its way 
totally regardless of the quackery which, smothered in returns 
and statistics, has wholly passed by the simple principles by which 
mainly it is governed. 

Let us endeavour to trace this course, commencing with the 
period of prudence and caution to which a panic has brought the 
country. The engagements of the hot fit have, with whatever 
pain, been liquidated, compromised, or otherwise closed. Frpm 
the walks of mercantile and manufacturing industry, two classes 
have disappeared — those who went too fast, and those who went 

P 2 too 
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too slow — those who without the requisite power and depth as- 
pired to lead^ and those who from old habits and connexions were 
unable to follow — those who flashed into the front, and those who 
dwindled^into the rear. Every one who has seen a large field of 
horses start in the same race will have observed that those which 
dash off at a pace which the main body cannot maintain, speedily 
join in the rear those whose natural rate will not bring them into 
an average place. The steady, deep, persevering runners carry 
on the race. As one effect of the crisis just passed, stocks of 
everything, except the raw produce of the earth in its first shape, 
are light. Perhaps, nationally, this is its worst effect. Pecu- 
niary difficulties can only be overcome by producing more, 
whereas the tendency of a crisis is to make the nation produce 
less. In the mercantile and manufacturing classes the rate of 
accumulation has been retarded, or, more probably, accumulation 
has been altogether suspended. But the earth goes on producing. 
We have heard of many facitoricjs which have ceased to produce 
calico because the hire of money was 8 per cent, per annum. 
We seldom hear of a field which has ceased to produce wheat for 
the same reason. Cattle and sheep procreate and rear their young, 
heedless of the dismay which reigns- in Capel Court and Thread- 
needle Street. Here, then, the foundation is laid ; and where 
peace prevails, and property and person are secure, men will pro- 
duce, and trade, and accumulate. But, passing by the state of the 
mercantile and manufacturing classes in this early stage of re- 
vival, let us see how it fares with the quiet class of accumulators. 
We see several things which will accelerate their rate of accumu- 
lation — nothing occurs to us which will retard it. Indeed, we are 
inclined to think that with this class accumulation goes on fastest 
in times of pecuniary pressuie, and slowest in times of abundance. 
In the first place, when great abundance reigns, large sums 
always lie idle, as far as the first hand is concerned, yielding him 
nothing. He, somewhat spurning .‘3 per cent., has not yet ac- 
quired sufficient hardihood to venture on a novel, or more hcazard- 
ous, or more troublesome security — and leaves his money in the 
Bank of England, or at his private banker’s, by whom a portion 
of it is cautiously employed at the existing low rate. But 5, and 
still more 8, per cent, calls all these sums into use. From time 
to time moneys come in which were lent at a low, and go out 
again at an enhanced, rate of interest. This is a complicated 
subject. When employment is curtailed, of course accumulation 
by the working classes must be curtailed also. We are inclined, 
however, to think that the case of the manufacturing and that of 
the saving classes generally was pretty accurately summed up 
the other day by a Manchester gentleman who belongs to both 

(being 
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(being a great cotton-spinncr, and employing also a large sum of 
money in temporary investments), who, in answer to the remark 
that cotton^pinning was bad, said ‘Yes; but lending money on 
railway shares is good.* 

On the whole, we think no one will be disposed to kj^eny that 
this saving class does accumulate during and after panic at a 
very rapid rate ; and that their accumulations do press and must 
press on the rate of interest. The first assault is usually made 
on Consols ; they are beset on every side, and must rise in price. 
Consols contain within themselves no principle of expansion, and 
though Chancellors of the Exchequer have done as much to expand 
th<‘m as could reasonably be expected after thirty years of peace, 
by dint of twenty millions for the Negroes, and eight for the 
Irish, and two or three at dilFercnt times for Whig deficiencies; 
still Consols are a fixed quantity. When a sale of them takes 
place, as much comes out as goes in, and the pressure on 
the rate of interest is not relieved. Then there is the money 
of the irresolute," who cannot forget that Consols have been 
at par and below 80 within a short period, and will not 
touch them- Their money falls, for the time, into the hands of 
the de.'ilers, and its first effect is to stimulate trade. ‘Mr. A,* 
says the discount- broker, * you were naming, a short time back, 
some long-dated bills. The state of the market did not permit 
our touching them at that time, but we should be happy to see 
you now.’ And so Mr. A., getting his long bjlls discounted at a 
rate which, when tested by the prices current, appears likely to 
leave a profit, enters into some adventure which he would other- 
wise have let alone. II ut even to this there is a natural limit. 
Draw and discount as you will, you can but effect the exchange 
of all the goods which exist j and recent events in corn and cotton 
have shown us how nearly consumptif)n treads on production. 
Meanwhile, the exaggerated prudence produced by the last crisis 
has lasted six or seven years. Accumulation has gone on ; the 
earth has yielded its average produce ; manufacturing and mer- 
cantile industry Have provided for their own extension. There is 
no use in continuing to knock at the door of the discount-houses, 
or of Consols, liixchequer-bills, or mortgages. You may, indeed, 
drive up the price till you have little more than the honour of 
possessing the security; but, invest as much as you will in these 
securities, there is no less unemployed money, there is no more 
interest to be paid. If more interest must be paid, more money 
must be employed in some way which will yield it. Willing or 
unwilling, directly or indirectly, you must — we should say specu- 
late, if it had not pleased Chancellors of the Exchequer to make 
that word disreputable. We will say, as less offensive, that you 

must 
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must enterprise. You must drain morasses, or subdue wilds, or 
embank estuaries, or cut through isthmuses, or make some new 
work, or imprpye some old one, in a manner which ♦ill give a 
return on the money expended. 

There jp indeed one other plan. You may invest your money 
so that you shall never see the principal again nor any interest. 
This is unsatisfactory to those who happen to be engaged in the 
transaction, but it is a great relief to the market. We have 
availed ourselves of it pretty extensively in each of the three last 
great gluts of money — in the two first spf)ntaneously, in the 
third by compulsion. It is managed in various ways. You may 
lend to people who spend the money in cutting one atiother’s 
throats, and therefore cannot pay you — the Spaniards ff)r instance, 
and their descendants in the Old World and in the New : this 
we did in 1825. You may expend money on mines, abroad or at 
home, which do not exist, or which will not return the expenses 
of working : for this also we may quote the year 1825; and if 
any gentleman will turn back to a share-list of Christmas 1826 7, 
he will find many other instances which tell the same story. 
You may, like the Canon of St. Paul’s, of facetious memory, 
lend to people who can pay, but will not. I'he money may be 
laid out productively — but not to you. The present effect is the 
same, and the market is relieved. You may make Thames 
Tunnels, or useless buildings, or useful ones too expensively. 
The Government ^nay come to your aid. It is exactly the same 
whether they dissipate or you ; if they did not dissipate tliey 
would save, and would be increasing the pressure by redeeming 
Consols at par. But instead of this they may make Caledonian 
Canals, or Shannon Navigations ; they may take the Ordnance- 
office to their counsels, and fortify all world. A million went 
very soon at Vido, and untold' millions — we shall probably never 
know the amount— on the line of lakes and canals in' Canada, at 
St. Hellier, Ascension, and many other places, known only to the 
Ro>al Engineers. For the unnamed private follies of that crisis 
we must refer our readers to the share-lists from 1835 to 1837. 

Then comes the third and last glut of money, in which, as far 
as investments withojut return are concerned, the famine of 
1845-6 represents the follies of 1825-6 and those of 1835-6. 
Whatever we paid for food, to make up for tne deficiency in our 
own average produce, was money paid for which we shall have 
no pecuniary return present or future. We will only name one 
other mode of dissipating money, which was peculiar to the last 
hot fit. We not only surveyed, planned, and sectioned, and de- 
posited at the Board of Trade, and at many other places, every 
possible and every impossible line in England, Scotland, and 

Ireland, 
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Ireland, but we took a g^ood wide range over the rest of the 
world. We kept an army of martyrs (in the etymological sense 
of the word) who sustained, from 1 1 in the morfii^g to 4 in the 
afternoon, for five days in the week, from February to August, a 
constant ascending and <lescending stream up the wide staircases 
which lead to the New Committee Rooms of the Lords and 
Commons; besides filling with a crowd, which a weak man 
elbowed through with difficulty, every passage, avenue, lobby, 
hole, and corner in the neighbourhood. Engineers, surveyors, 
attorneys’ clerks, traffic- takers, notice-servers, &c. &c., waited for 
ten days together to be examined, and then, after half an hour of 
examination, waited for five or six more to see whether they were 
to be recalled ; daily retired at four o’clock to Henderson’s 
Hotel, the ‘ LTnion,’ or the * Hummums,’ to recruit the body with 
very unwonted delicacies ; and then relieved the tedium of so 
monotonous a life at the French Play, or perhaps * the Hall of 
Rome.’ We are not speaking of expenses which attach to any 
Railway bill which has passed, to any Railway which is made, 
is making, or is ever likely to be made. We speak of the 
money which was spent on Railway bills which were defeated 
or withdrawn, and have not reappeared. To this expendi- 
ture we can approximate by a calculation which must be con- 
siderably under the jnark. In the }ear 1815 alone {see paper 
208, Feb. 1846) 14.651,817/. w^as paid in under the 10 per 
cent, standing order. We certainly shall not be over the mark 
if w’e say that one-half of this money was paid in by lines 
which have disappeared. In them will be included the com- 
peting lines rejected sometimes two or three in one group, 
the independent lines rejected on standing orders or on merits,, 
and all lines merged, bought off, |ind withdrawn. Surely we 
shall not err if we say that the depositors on these defeated 
lines did not receive back more than one-half of their depo- 
sits : we fear f)s. or 7s. in the pound would be nearer the 
mark. But take it at one-half ; then w’e have 3,663,704/. as 
the money spent * and irrevocably gone on Railways in the year 
1845 alone. And how much must this be within the mark ! It 
includes no line withdrawn before paying 4he 10 per cent.; it 
includes no defeateci^branch of an old line, because they always 
evaded the 10 per cent, by saddling the new scheme on some 
power of raising money previously obtained. It includes no de- 
feated nor annihilated water-works, gas-works, docks, piers, and 
hail3ours; they were not subject to the 10 per cent, clause. 
Then there is nothing for what was fruitlessly spent abroad. 
When we say that millions have been spent and lost, we do not 
mean that a set of men have bought shares and have sold them. 

for 
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for so much less money ; we mean that the money has been 
spent, and tried to be converted into fixed capital — and there is 
nothing — ^nothing more reproductive than a Poyais bond, a Thames 
Tunnel, a Caledonian Canal, or the plan and section of a railway 
in the Sierra Morena. 

We have thus suggested some of the main heads under which 
money was dissipated in each of the three crises: not because 
we consider this as the main feature in the case, but because it 
has indisputable and very considerable weight, and because in 
disputations on our pecuniary difficulties we have seldom seen 
money spent recognised as of much importance, and money lost, 
never. It is always something wrong with the currency, or 
over-trading, or ovcft-production, or want: of confidence. — 

‘ Folks don’t pay,* said the dog’s-meat man, 

‘ And 1 *11 tell you the reason why ; 

Tis ’cos they’ve paid as long as they can ; 

They've drawn the cash, and the tap is dry 
and so said many a trader besides. Money’s scarce I Why? 
' It is all the Bank of England,’ say Sir W. Clay, Mr. Jones 
Loyd, and their disciples, who seem to think that, by some 
clever management of the Bank, we might spend our money with- 
out perceiving that it was gone. ^ It ’s all the bill of 1819,’ say 
Messrs. Muntz, Spooner, and Newdigate. ‘ It is all the bill of 
1844/ say the Chambers of Commerce, But no one, except the 
Times newspaper and the Dog’s-meat man, thinks of saying 
money is scarce because we have spent it — part of it so that we 
cannot get it back in a hurry, and part of it so that we shall never 
get it back at all — gone from us and our heirs for ever as much as 
if it were gone beyond Jericho to the bottom of the Dead Sea. 

We have already stated that dealings in existing unexpensivc 
securities, paying a definite amount of interest (say twenty 
millions^ or any other sum), are mere transfers of the securities to 
the parties who at the moment are willing to pay most for the 
right to receive that interest. A, has 150/. of loose money, and 
B. has a transferable claim to receive 3L per annum. A. in his 
extremity gives B. 150/. for the 3/. per annum; then B. has 
150/. of loose money* No difficulty is solved; there is but 3/. 
per annum between them. If they must l^e more they must 
make it by enterprise, adventure, or speculation. John Bull, 
when he has money, is a careful and rather timid animal, and, to 
a certain point, long-suffering. It is said, that when a lion is 
gotged with food^ a child may play with him. But no one doubts 
the fate of the child if the lion’s next meal be omitted or cur- 
tailed. Give John good interest, paid half-yearly, and, though 
never contented, he is very quiescent. For many years he was 
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taught by law that the interest of money was 5 per cent. ; and 
even after the law was changed he felt rather ashamed of himself 
when he took more; though we dare* say that feeling is now 
wearing off. Under the influence of prudence, generated by 
alarm, he submits to 4 per cent, quietly; with much grumbling 
he may tolerate 3 per cent. ; but at 2 per cent, his inmost soul 
revolts. In fact, every wild speculation in England has begun 
by John’s rebellion against 2 per cent. Then his native spirit of 
enterprise, which has only been in abeyance, revives. Some one 
brings forward a new scheme, or resuscitates an old one ; canals, 
waterworks, docks, gas, each in its turn : but we will take our 
illustration from the great absorbing investment of the present 
day — Railways. An inventive genius proposes to lay a road with 
parallel lines of iron — by no means a novel proposition ; but his 
road surpassed, both in its plan and in its execution, anything 
which had before been attempted. As the work approached, 
completion, slowly and cautiously he announced that he intended 
to convey passengers by locomotive steam. Eight miles an hour 
was talked of, but twenty was intended and immediately attained. 
This Liverpool and Manchester Railway originated in the hot fit 
of 1823-4, and was completed by 1830. The success was indis* 
putable; but the nation, smarting from 1825-6, was cautious. 
Storms of opposition rose on every side — canal -owners, reason- 
ably alarmed for the value of their property ; county- towns, 
which imagined that their prosperity depended on the travel- 
ling chariots that rolled through their streets ; posting and coach 
masters, whose existence seemed to be at stake ; every carrier, 
from Pickford and Co. to Jacques the higgler, who travelled 
twice a- week from Hitcheri to London <iwith butter and eggs. 
Every publican was alarmed ; country gentlemen declared that 
their lands, and fox-hunters that {heir sport, would be ruined : 
every prophet from Isaiah to Malachi predicted evil. If we 
repeated their prophecies we should seem to those who do not 
remember the period to be romancing. They extended from the 
ruin of the waykide inn to the setting of the sun of Britannia, 
never to rise again ; which last was to be thus effected : that every 
nobleman and gentleman would desert the country, which would 
be left to radical^ navvies, engineers, and manufacturers. No 
wonder the Legislature was cautious. But the accumulation of 
money and the continued fall of the rate of interest allayed the 
fears, answered the arguments, and set at nought the prophecies. 
Before interest had fallen to its lowest point in 1835, the London 
and Birmingham, the Grand Junction, all the Midlands, the 
Derby and Birmingham, and several short lines in the manu- 
facturing districts, had obtained the sanction of the Legislature, 

and 
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and were in various stages of construction. During the same 
period our capitalists, curtailed in their interest at home, had en- 
tered into a vast speculation in North American securities. The 
usual results followed: the money was spent. Interest rose; the 
principal American merchants could not realize their securities, 
and stopped payment. Then came the struggle between money 
for temporary and recurring purposes, and money for fixed in- 
vestment ; railways attempted to carry on their works by the issue 
of preference shares and other irregular securities. Crisis, panic, 
and everything that everybody ought to have expected ensued. 
But instead of this, everybody wondered how it could be. It 
was not one-pound notes — it must be either the Bank of England 
or joint-stock banks. The Chamber of Commerce in Manchester 
said it was all the Bank of England, and demanded a parliament- 
ary commission, and to be allowed to give evidence before it. 
And they did give evidence, in pages almost interminable ; and 
they said that the Bank of England sported with their property, 
and made them richer or poorer by millions at its pleasure. And 
the Scotch bankers gave evidence, and the English bankers, and 
the Directors of the Bank of England, and Mr. Muntz, and Mr. 
S; Jones Loyd, and Mr. Page (a pet, we believe, of Mr. Joseph 
Hume’s), and Mr. Thompson. And all the great men attended 
diligently — six present and past, and perhaps two or three future. 
Chancellors of the Exchequer. Then there was much wise dis- 
cussion in the Commons. Sir William Clay we think (if we 
wrong the honourable Baronet we beg his pardon) discovered 
that the evil arose because ^ there was no king in Israel : every 
man did that which was right in his own eyes.’ The remedy was 
to have only one bankt)f issue. The present Chancellor of tlie 
Exchequer said that the joint-stock banks re-discounted their 
bills ; and we believe he repeated this statement with much 
horror in the last session of Parliament. Much wise care was 
expended on the bullion in the Bank of England and on the 
foreign' exchanges; returns were invented so minute that they 
would let us know almost from hour to hour wh^t the Bank was 
doing; and many sage fears were expressed; but almost by a 
miracle the law escaped alteration. In five years, while we were 
busying ourselves with other things, as if by magic, the bullion 
in the Bank of England was fourteen millions, and the interest of 
money was from three to two per cent. And what was going on 
elsewhere? Brother Jonathan, troubled with no vested interests 
or residential c^es, had in his cursory way completed 1000 
miles of railway. Every nation on the continent was astir. Bri- ' 
tish patriots were alarmed, and British statesmen advised ihc 
straight course and turned the first sod. Great bankers and 

capitalists 
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capitalists appeared as chairmen and directors of various lines of 
railway, and as projectors of others. From this moment reserve 
and caution were abandoned, and the cry was, ^ The devil take 
the hindmost !’ A provisional, committee, an ordnance map, and 
a straight-ed^e were all that was necessary for laying down a line 
ofrrailway. Everything came out at a premium. The discreetest, 
the wisest, the Tichest,«thc most noble, sued to men of straw for 
allotihents of shares, in terms the urgency of which would have 
astounded the independent, and, when refused, expressed their 
resentment in terms which would have shocked the polite. No 
doubt it was very provoking to have demeaned oneself to such 
people, and to have got nothing by it. 

Next came the demand for food. We spent our money, and 
we know all the rest. Indeed, we are playing the return game at 
this moment. 

Hitherto we have spoken only of the increment and decrement 
of realized, but floating and unflxed, capital ; but another element 
enters too largely into the value of money to be overlooked. In 
this country an always large, but very variable, amount of credit 
is used as capital ; and its fluctuations are probably more ope- 
rative in stimulating the very high and very low values of money 
than the more regular movements of realized capital. This 
credit is, in fact, an anticipation of capital, a using of capital 
before it is created. It is probably capital in course of creation, 
and with rcs])ect to which there is at the time good faith that it 
w’ill be created. By certain mercantile and money-broking ma- 
noeuvres this anticipated cajntal is enabled to liquidate engage- 
ments for which realized ca[)ital must otherwise have been em- 
ployed, and for tvhicli the requisite amount must have been 
constantly kept floating. Perhaps instances, similar in principle^ 
to those with which we have unliapjfily become too familiar, may 
explain this more clearly than any mere attempt at abstract 
description. 

The great house of Bainboo^^and Co. trade with the East Indies, 
and the great house of Cockleshell and Co. with the Mauritius, 
being much engaged in indigo and sugar respectively. Each 
house keeps a loose 50,000/., in order to insure regularity and 
ease in the conduct of its business. This money it employs 
in short investments, having it always within reach in case of 
emergency. Of course, when money is abundant, short invest- 
ments give a low rate of interest, perhaps or 2 per cent. For 
several years previous to each of the years 1825, 1835, and 18^5, 
'bills of lading, or some certificate of produce en route from distant 
parts of the world, or the six months* acceptances of great houses 
in London, were cash in Lombard Street on some moderate terms; 

the 
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the rate of discount might vary ^ per cent, from month to month, 
or at shorter intervals ; but somewhere within 5 per cent, they were 
always cash. In the course of business such documents came regu- 
larly into the hands of B. and Co. and C. and Co. While matters 
stand thus, some great indigo-planters come to B. and Co., and 
say, ‘ We are prepared to offer to you our agency, but we exp^t 
that our agents should advance us 50,000/. You will always be 
amply covered by goods. The interest on the 50,000/. will be 5, 
or 6, or 8 per cent., according to the rate which money may 
bear in India at the time ; and the profits of the agency are very 
large.’ The offer is tempting. On one side is 1500/., which the 
50,000/. may make by short investments ; on the other is 4000/. 
of interest, many thousands of commission, and a new connexion. 
But B. and Co. possess no money except the 50,000/. hitherto 
employed for the ease, convenience, a\id regularity of their busi- 
ness. With many resolutions to establish forthwith a reserved 
fund to replace the 50,000/., they hand over that sum to the 
indigo-planters, and carry on their previous trade by raising 
money on their documents and long-dated bills. Things* go on 
smoothly, and they do establish a reserved fund ; but almost ine- 
vitably, before pressure begins to be felt or even suspected by 
them in London, they find how much more advantageous it will 
be that the reserved fund should follow the 50,000/. than that it 
should rem«ain in England. We need not pursue the similar 
course of C. and Co. in the Mauritius. Their capital is fixed, 
and the squeeze comes : the lenders are fewer and daintier, the 
borrowers as numerous and more urgent than before. First the 
doubtful names, and then the long bills, are thrown out. There 
is not money to be lent for every one who wants to borrow. t)o- 
ctiments and six months’ bills are no longer cash on any terms. 
Neither they nor the indigo and sugar plantations will liquidate 
mature engagements ; and our friends B. and Co. and C. and Co. 
are compelled to stop payment. In this instance we see, first, 
how credit is admitted in times of ease to act the J)art of real- 
ized capital ; and, secondly, how in times of pressure it is 
expelled. 

We have thus cursorily touched on the main facts of the three 
great pecuniary crises, and find in them all the same marked fea- 
tures : the patient exhausted by the late attack ; great caution and 
timidity ; a coyish abstinence from extraordinary enterprise ; con- 
sequent accumulation of loose capital ; the struggle which drives 
down the rate of interest ; the general rebellion against the low 
rate ; much wise investment which yields an adequate return, but ■ 
which is eventually driven into the background and obscured by 
reckless speculation. Then come money spent and gone ; the 
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mortal struggle for the use of what remains ^ diminished produc- 
tion ; private ruin ; a falling revenue ; and other national evils. 

How easy it would be to put on paper a nice scheme by which 
all this fluctuation and evil should be avoided — by which, asaccu- 
nvulation took place, leaving enough loose capital to keep the 
market healthy, the accumulation should every year be profitably 
expended and fixed ; railway A should be made this year, and B 
next; docks and harbours the third, just as the accumulation of 
capital permitted ; and so, everything in its turn, till we come to 
the canal through the isthmus of Darien, and the railway from 
Cairo to Suez. Well ! cannot this be effected ? From time to 
time the Legislature has bceiji of opinion that it might — from time 
to time it has passed bills having that object — from time to time 
the authors have assured us^ with the utmost confidence, that the 
object would be obtained. We have no wish to remind any gen- 
tleman, who may survive, of his childish ignorance and opinions ; 
but the matter is recorded, and it is of importance now to remember, 
that, v^en one-pound notes were cried down, those w^ho were then 
esteemed greatest and wisest expressed the strongest conviction that, 
with a metallic small circulation, and a fixed gold standard, pecu- 
niary fluctuations would altogether cease. 

We always feel some sentiment for one-pound notes, because 
subsequent events have shown that they were totally innocent of all 
the grave charges which were brought against th(»m. We can 
produce evidence solemnly delivered, and statements deliberately 
printed, and great names attached to each, to declare that one- 
pound notes brought this great einjure to the verge of ruin. We 
dofiot want to extenuate their failings, nor to determine in what 
proportions any evils which resulted from them should be appor- 
tioned between banking and law. •We remember that no one 
defended them ; and we believe that with the great body of the 
nation their vulgarity stood much in their way — a one-j)ound note 
issued by a grocer, and smelling of tobacco and figs, usurping 
the King’s prerogative ! 

The standard having been fixed, and one- pound notes removed, 
nothing else quite so prominent remained. But, as money still 
continued its vagaries, something else must be tried ; and we think 
the next discovery which was adopted by the Legislature was that 
perfect publicity must make us secure. Of course there was much 
opposition. The same stupid and humbug policy of secrecy and 
concealment, which has brought so many joint-stock banks into 
trouble, had many advocates. But common sense and publicity 
prevailed : j>artially at first — averages, and returns of a preceding 
quarter — then of a preceding month— and now, we think, of the 
preceding week. We believe Mr. Joseph Hume contends that 

every 
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every M.P. ought to have a full account of the Bank of England 
transactions of the preceding day laid on his breakfast-table. 

We have a perfect right to make useful publicity a condition of 
the charter which we grant to the Bank of England ; and in this 
case we have a good security for correctness. Where you have no 
security for correctness, publicity — ^that is to say, returns profess- 
ing to give publicity — may be more doubtful. The Legislature 
genially does harm when it professes to people that it is protecting 
them, not really having the power to do so. But let that pass. 
All we say of publicity is — that it has not prevented speculation, 
nor panic, nor very severe pecuniary pressure. Let us not omit 
to mention that se\’eral very absurd ayid pernicious restrictions on 
banking have been removed, though others have been permitted 
to remain. ^ 

Then we come to 1841, and the last great remedial measure — 
a measure passed neither in haste nor in adversity — matured by 
counsel — sustained by numbers — as it seemed, a measure for ages 
— and certainly urged on* more than any other philosophical^ mea- 
sure we ever knew, with all the insolence of assured success. Of 
this measure we have declared our opinion in a previous Number ; 
we do not now wish to say much. In the first place, we could not 
rediscuss it without getting into the question of currency, which we 
have carefully avoided, and we hope with advantage to our argu- 
ment ; in the next place, this bill is probably passively abandoned. 
When a minister of the Crown applies for a committee on a very 
important bill, which was passed only three years before with his 
full concurrence, it looks very like abandonment. This we’ may 
say, that the bill did not prevent atrocious speculation, panic, 
crisis, private calamity, or public loss. Now we are going to try 
again. Our rulers must suppose that there does exist somewhere 
a remedy for pecuniary duciuation, and they are going to fish for 
it in^ a parliamentary committee. 

After all this publicity — after returns from the Bank of Eng- 
land — how much gold bullion — how much silver — how many 
notes — where they are — public securities — private securities — 
public deposits — ^private deposits — rest : in shorty a weekly ba- 
lance-sheet and taking of stock ; — returns from joint-stock banks 
and private banks — how many notes and how much bullion — ^and 
a weekly summary in the Times, showing the increase or decrease 
of every article since the last return, and since the corresponding 
week of the previous year — and a statement, weekly or oftener, in 
the Times, showing to a minute fraction how much dearer or 
cheaper gold is in London than in New York, Hamburgh, or 
Paris : after a public exposition, to a degree quite unprecedented, 
but vouched by public accountants, and tested by open meetings. 
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f)f the affairs of all the suspended houses ; — after all this, a Parlia- 
mentarj inquiry. 

We have taxed ourselves, and we have said — If we had the 
power of calling before us any mail, and of asking him any qties* 
tion, whom should we call, and what question should we ask him, 
from his answer to which we should learn any fact material to our 
understanding the pecuniary state of England for some years 
past? — and we have got no answer. At all events there m^t be 
two conditions precedent, if we are to have any confidence ih the 
inquiry — 

1st. That no man shall be a member of the committee who has 
been a member of any previous committee on. the subject, unless 
he can show that he has almost always voted in the minority. 

2ndly. That no witness shall be examined by this committee 
who has ever been examined on this subject by any previous com- 
mittee. 

What is the use of Sir William Clay, and Mr. Samuel Jones 
Loyd, and Sir Charles Wood, and Mr. George Norman? They 
are efete — used up ; the country has had what it can out of them — 
they are done with. For nearly twenty years we have studied 
their doctrines — and have listened to their prophecies — and have 
been enlightened by their philosophy — and have shaped our legisla- 
tion by their precepts — and the result has been a ludicrous failure. 
We do not include Sir R. Peel among such men. We have no 
reason to think that bis opinions have been or are more fixed on 
the subject of currency and credit than they have been on other 
subjects which have crossed his political career. We know nothing 
which should prevent Sir R. Peel from supporting free trade in 
credit, which is probably the next phase in which this subject will 
present itself seriously to the I.egislafure. On one point we must 
guard ourselves. We believe that Sir K. Peel will, under any 
circumstances, stoutly maintain the standard of 1819. If «the 
effects of the measure of that year were such as Sir Robert Peel 
himself, in comiqon with most other reasoners on the subject, has 
been accustomed to represent them, he cannot but be aware that 
the operation must have been attended with much injustice. 
This injustice arose solely from the circumstance — that, by a new 
law, pecuniary engagements were compelled to be liquidated 
by a standard which was not the standard by which the vast ma- 
jority .of them were entered into. There are those, indeed, who 
take a different view of the facts in connexion with the restoration 
of cash payments in 1819 from that taken by Sir Robert Peel, 
and contend that the standard of value was either not affected at 
all by that measure, or only in a very insignificant degree. Into 
that controversy we do not at present mean to enter. But how-<. 

ever 
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ever the case may stand, there* can be no doi|bt that the vast 
majority of uhliqutidated pecuniary ’ en«:agemQpt8 . now existing 
have been bontracted by the standard of 1 8 1 9 — and to compel the 
liquidation of them by a different standard would be to perpetrate 
deliberately the verj^ injustice which, whether with or without 
exaggeration, has been ascribed to the Act of 1819. To this Sir 
R. Pdel can never give his consent. 

Bui the question recurs — Are these distressing fluctuations 
inevfflble, or may they be prevented by legislation? It will 
assist us much in answering this question, if wc understand exactly 
what it is which we want to effect. What we want 'to effect is, 
that there should be an uniform or nearly uniform return for capital 
in this country. Nothing short of this will do. Does any existing 
law prevent this from being the case ? We are not aware of any law 
which prevents a man from investing his capital regularly as he 
makes it, or which compels or encourages him to hoard or half-hoard 
it at one time, and to embark it in a rash speculation at another. 
If so, there is nothing to repeal. The effects, whatever they be, 
are produced by the spontaneous action of the public. We 
dare say our readers will some of them remember for how 
many years all the most renowned of our statesmen professed 
that the main object of a corn-law was to give a steady 
price of wheat, and that the amount of that price? Was com- 
paratively an object of indifference. Many people say now 
that each of the laws passed with this object failed more than its 
predecessor. Without at present re-discussing this question, we 
may very safely say that ?w law has failed as much as the worst of 
theni. We give an example not more for the facts than the feel- 
ing. An agricultural friend of ours, an old farmer aged seventy, 
grew in one field in the year d 845 a quantity of wlicat, which he 
stacked on one frame in three partitions. July and the very b^in^ 
ning of August brought, in 1846, harvest even in the midland* 

I counties. Our friend said that there was a splendid harvest splen- 
didly got, that the potato failure was a humbug, ^that he had been 
assured from Liverpool that the harvest in America was miraculous, 
and that wheat would be immediately 35s. per Quarter. ‘ So he 
hustled out one-third of his stack, and sold it at 46s. But almost 
before he could deliver it, wheat had risen to 60s , which damped 
his ardour of selling. Between harvest and Christmas wheat crept 
on to 80s. Then it hung till in April we think it took that extra- 
ordinary jump which drove it up in some places to 140s. ‘per 

S aner. Our friend got out another one-third of his stack, and 
d ft at 118s. per quarter. The purchaser pressed to have the re- 
m^nder^ bdt bur friend said * No ! it was plaip there was hot food 
M<^h in the world; that they could not find it; that if ha was 
^ .. wrong 
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wrong he should hucjti^pbody but himself^ atfd that if be was right 
they would be glad enough of his corn ; that at all evejnU he^hw 
once sold wheat arlGOs. per quarter, and that hp should like. to. 
sell it at that price once more before he died-’ The last co^- : 
partment of the stack he sold about harvest-time 1847, vdih- 
out any remark about markets, but saying that he wanted . the^^ 
frame to set his new wheat on. Could anything be more cfa^ish" 
or absurd than our friend's reasons for selling on either occasion 7 
He did not invent them. God bless him I he never invdhted 
anything. He learnt them at the market-table. They were the 
concentrated, wisdom of the Corn Exchanges of London, Liver- 
pool, and Hull. Their all but universal acceptation was the 
reason why wheat was 46^. in July and 118^. in April. They 
were acted upon ; and ruined a good percentage of the corn-trade. 
In investigating a matter of this sort philosophically, private feeling 
must be laid aside. When eighteen millions of people (we allow 
two millions for Ireland) carry on nearly half the commerce 
of the world, there must be many and most deplorable failures. 
But we know no people fitter to fail than these. They are 
exactly the men who create panics. We are afraid that on all 
such occasions very extensive failures are the only safeguard for 
the public. If for five years no fires should occur in London, all 
the insuranfe-oflices would be shut u]>, the fire-brigade would 
be dismissed, or would have become ineflicient, the engines would 
be out of Repair, and on the first fire London would be burned 
down. If for five years in England there were no failures, if 
every man paid promptly twenty shillings in the pound, in the 
sixth year the whole city would go smash, and the public credit, 
with it. We have thus insinuated a negative reply to the ques*- 
tion, Can these fluctuations be.put^own by act of parliament? 
and we have suggested another question. Ought we to put t]tem 
down if we could ? to which, as we are convinced that we could 
not, we shall decline to give a direct answer. 

Of the suspension by the Executive of the Bill of 1844, 
will only say that* we never could see its applicability to the| evil 
which it propdled to remedy. What the gentlemen in London 
and Liverpool regally wanted was, some one who would lend them 
money at rather less interest, would take rather worse s^urity 
and rather longer dates. What the Chancellor offered . ^h^m a> 
8 thiy got already at or 7 per cent. No doubt the knowledge 
that Government had interfered would produce a very considej^ 
able effect. Many people would be ready to say, We have now—: 
to use a Lancashire phrase — taken stock ^f these gentlemen ; wd 
have got a measure of their^ timidity. Thi» remeci^ will do . 
uotbiqg. Another turn of the screw, fnd they , must try somer. 

voi,. LXXXII.' NO. CLXTII. Q ^ tlupg 
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Use ; and i% will, t^ke but a few turns before we come to 
'|»aying our debMi with less ijifan twenty-three gpiins'and a fraction 
of ^Id in the pound stei:ling. 

< One word as to the other expedients which have been pro- 
posed. The first was that all the cotton-factories should dis- 
charge their hands> and stop working for several 'weeks. Cotton 
was stated to be scarce, and an unwise competition was going on 
for its possession. Cotton was scarce, and all the cott 04 *spinning 
nations in the world were struggling for it ; so the proposal of 
these wiseacres was, that we should withdraw from ttie contest, 
and allow the manufacturers of Lowell and Rouen to buy it at their 
oi^ price ! 

The next proposal was, that all railway works in course pf 
construction should be suspended. We will not enter into the 
contest between trade and rail. We are inclined to think that 
one party had the loudest of the outcry, and the other got most 
of the money. The complaint against railways was, that they 
fixed capital which ought to be left floating for the * support of 
the trade of the country ’ — a wide phrase. What trade ? Not 
the import trade. For what sa}s the apostle of the crusade 
tigainst railways? He tells us, in a solemn warning, that we have 
^ imported a great deal too much : that we have indulged iq^ tea, 

^ and coffee, and sugar, and figs to a degree which vse could not 
afford : that we must consume less : that we must reduce our 
expenditure — not, he says, our public expenditure — for that must 
be b^creased — but our private expenditure. So the support is 
not wanted for the import trade. It is not wanted for the cotton- 
A trade, for too fierce a competition already exists for the small 
' stoc)^ which remains of the raw material. Surely it was not 
."ws^ted to stimulate the irqn-trade, when all railway works were 
about to be suspended. But we are falling into the case of a 
Scotch minister, who, having taken for his text, ‘ Now the Lord 
h^ prepared a great fish to swallow up Jonah,’ asked his con- 
gregation ' if they knew what this great fish Was ? ’ and, without 
giving them time to reply, indulged the humour whicii was in 
him by making^ several most improbable guesses-^' Aibliqs (per- 
haps), it was a troot ’ — ' Aiblins it was a sprat’—' Aiblins it? was 
a .faumont and by giving most conclusive reasons against each 
of^hem. An old woman, who could stand this trifling no Irager, 
out from the middle of the congregation, * Alolins, 
Ipeanister, it was a wawl ! ’ So we, without further trifling, must 
yie word out of the mouth of these advocates of trade, and 

S rjtbat ^tha support wfmted, and so clamorously demanded, was 
jjport t&housea, who, carrying on their btjjj^ness either without 
ps with a capital totally incommensurate to tbe magnitude 

of 
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of thoir etigfligemtots, were in danger of stopping the inom^iit 
their credit was curtailed. And we are far from sa^iiiig |hat ihh 
was an improper object. Qur previous remarks will have' Ukoirii 
our opinion tW the system of using credit as capital has been 
cairied to an outrageous and dishonest extent. We believef'the^, 
only corrective to be^ that the parties who have most trimsgreiki^; 
should suffer, and be for an example. But we by no Itii^na 
think that the suddenness of the correction can with safety be 
made proportionate to the magnitude of the evil. We by lio 
meaiis say, that to divert the means by wl^ich many houses^ even 
commercially unworthy, may, in a crisis like this, be proppw and 
supported, is unattended with danger. Having given this opinion, 
we must state the strong case for a railway. The company have 
expended one million, for which, from the day thek railway opens, 
they will receive a net income of 7 per cent. The return' may 
be stated with confidence, for the calculations of respectable 
companies have seldom been falsified. But before they qgn 
open, and receive one sovereign, they must lay out another half- 
million. We will not trouble our readers with the calculation, 
but they will find that, commercially, the railway company wil^ 
be better off by giving 10 per cent, for half a million now than 
by waiting two years and then getting it at 5 per cent. ; and tbis^> 
without making any allowance for the dilapidation which begins 
to take place on railway work the moment it is suspended. And 
what is the case of the country through which the railway passes ? 
The roads and lands are cut into ribands ; communications, 
water-courses, fences, evei’y thing is temporary, not meant to 
last for two years — in fact, altered from week to week as tl^^^ 
work progresses. Then everybody is preparing for the &ange. 
Coach- proprietors have been weariag out their carriages, iind" 
harness, and horses. Everything ancl everybody connected wit^ 
the old" communications is at the lowest ebb. We must s«y 
that we think the claim for this half-million is irresistible. ^ ^ 

Wo have thus? stated the main facts of three great pecuniatjr 
struggle. W^ have hinted at the means by which the Legwla- 
ture has endeavoured to anticipate or to combat them. We hltve 
also' made some allusion to the remedies which have been recently, 
and may still be, floating in the public mind. We will now t^0 
one j^f these periods, and will briefly advert to what afU the 
real dimensions 'of the evil. Of the three periods, that whiUli^ 
but for one circumstance, we should say, with some confidence> m 
now passing away, we believe to have been much the piost severe*' 
Being also the most recent, we are of course best acquainted 
with the facts which have attended it. We say theil/ 
struggle, and it^ consequent suffering, has, as far as Engihnd is 

g 2 conceme^l 
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i6b&cerned> been nearly cnnBned to London, Livorpoaii, Newcastle- 
^Ui-l'yne, Manchester arid iti dependencies ; and in a* very minpr 
d^^gree (if at all) Leeds, Birmingham, and Bristol. fThe whole 
rural district of England, including many towns having from 
Bfty to a hundred thousand inhabitants, has been nearly unaf- 
fected. We have the means of knowing that, in the middle 
6t England, the sums on deposit with the country bankers have 
nbt been diminished by 10 per cent. The bankers have not 
raised the rate of interest which they allow to thei^ .depositors. 
They have not charged more than 5 per cent, where they have 
milder advances, nor more than the same rate for the discount of 


bills, either across the counter or to their customers. The shop- 
keeping and local manufactures of the rural districts, and of dl 
towns which Mie have not included in our list, have not been 
visibly aiFectcd, and all agricultural payments, no small item, 
have been made with their accustomed ease and regularity. Wo 
stilte these circumstances in order to show how large a proportion 
of the country is ready to start on the work of reparation. 

Having thus endeavoured to assign some limits to the existing 
pecuniary pressure, we will say a few words about panic. We 
remember a clever picture in ‘ Punch,* in which two West End 
butcher's boys having met in the streets, one of them> propping 
his back against a post, says to the other — ' Jos ! what is a panic?' 
' I don’t know,’ says Jos ; * but they say there is one to be seen in 
the City.’ That is about as definite an idea as most people, have 
of a panic. When some great and unexpected failure has burst 
Jn the commercial and monetary world, like that of Sanderson, or 
Truei^n and Cooke, both of them solvent houses — when two or 
three ^eat banks have suspended their payments, as in Liverpool 
— or when the suspension of one has been attended with a severe 
run on another, as in Newcastle — it is very natural that every 
dealer in money and in credit should say — ' I will enter into no 
new transactions to-day. 1 must have to-day to^look about me-^ — 
td learn whose credit these events may affect — and to consider 
what will be the future value of money.' This, when it exists 


extensively, may be fairly called a panic. But even such a panic 
as this is generally appreciable at per centum. It has its price. 
It U either a 10 per centum, or a 15 per centum, or a 20 per 
‘ panic. And it never lasts above a day — or two ^tbe 

''pftlnost'. But we should think the principal panic must have ex- 
Ji^'in the minds of the Chancclloi^of the Exchequer and-of Sir 
WJ'jPey, when they saw the reserve in the Bank of England -daily 
diirilriishing. ' . , * 'j t ' , . 

Tib Biirof 1844 — we believe, after all, we must ownh?r^hns 
no^ty been fairly tried. To try it fairly (its friends may say) 


we 



we sbrald require an indejieQ^ent Bank parla\)i^^Wt ^ set qJT 
iMn, a good pet centage of whom has always been.in||3he;.bi^t of 
being insolvent; and a good John Bull of a Governor (we Itaye 
beeh told there is such a man), who would care neither ^r,Firi;t 
I^erds of the Treasury, nor for Chancellors of the Excheqmr^ )l^}|t 
itrho would say, 'Here is the law on one hand, which 
keep ; and here is my proprietary on the other, for whom I must 
do the best I can.’ He would sit in the Bank parlour ; you could 
not get him west of Temple Bar. 

^ When we travelled in the North, on out arrival at Carlisle tbo 
coach-proprietor insisted on having all the luggage, whiA had 
arrived on two coaches, loaded on to one. It rose to a fearful 
height. When the coachman saw his load, he remonstrated with 
the proprietor; and said that he did not think it possible to drive 
that load safely over his ground. The proprietor said, ' That is 
no business of yours. Get on the box, and be ofT.’ The coach- 
man, being a conscientious man, and not willing to kill any man 
without giving him warning, then addressed his passengem— 

' Gentlemen, you see that coach. Mr. Wilson has ordered me to 
drive.it, and I shall drive it; and, gentlemen, 1 shall keep iime.’ 
Then, anticipating the apology which they would not be able to 
hear when they were killed, he said, with much pathos, ' Gentle- 
' men, I do assure you it is not my fault.’ 

So our John Bull of a Governor told the two great finance- 
ministers and the legislature that their coach would break down 
when they came to the bad road. But they told him that he was 
an old woman ; to go on, and stick to the Act. So our John Bull 
would have done. He would have gone to his Bank parlour (half 
filling it), and would have kept the Act, and thought about bis 
proprietory: the only two things with which he would have had 
aiqi» concern. When he found bis reserve dwindled down tp be- 
tween one and two millions, he would have said, ' Now I tbiiik. I 
have made as much money for my proprietary as I safely cap ; I 
shall hold my hand, keep the Act, and take carp of ourselyps.’ 
A deputation comes up to him from Liverpool, wanting a million 
or something of that son. He says, ' Gentlemen, there is ippr 
last return : there is our Act of ParliamcnU You see we canpot 
do it.’ So the deputation speeds away to Downing-streelji where 
•it ^nds the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the First {he 

Ti^eashry, and the panic — and Sir R, Peel not very far 
ihese two great finance-ministers would jump into a cabj^gpd 
' hbrry off to the Bank, and, falling on their n^arrow-bopea^beff^^ 
the big man in the parlour, they would sny^ ' If you have, any 
bowels of compassion, break the law for us— -the lipvi of; j 844. 
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Sir R. jPael baa, authorized ua to aaj^ that the law of 1844 ought 
to he .brokeh. ^*Rob ua the Etcheq-uer^ Hal.” We will do 
anything you require — we will write you a letter— we will call 
P^liamf nt together — we will bring in a BilLof Indemnity. Hei^, 
we are to pledge the whole support of Government. Sir R. Peel 
has authorized us to pledge the support of the amicable opposi- 
tion.’ Give us such a Governor of the Bank, and it will soon be 
seen. who will flinch first — who will cry out first against the Act. 

of 1844. 

/-That Act is now on its trial' before the countryrr^rraigUed 
for b£ng mischievous and good for nothing. If wd tvere its 
counsel, we should advise it to ask leave of the court to plead 
guilty to the minor offence of being Good for nothing ; but if Sir 
R. Peel, Sir C. Wood, and Sir William Clay persist in holiding 
up their hands and saying for it Not guilty^ we wish them a good 
deliverance. God save the Queen ! 


P.S. — Since the foregoing hints were penned we have read 
the^ debate on the appointment of the Banking Committee. 
are gratified to find in it, in the aggregate, clearer views than we 
liave been used to in such parliamentary discussions. " The de- 
fence of the Bill of 1844 was exactly what everybody anticipated. 

’Tis true that the Bill did not prevent wild speculation and 
panic, though we said it would. We said there would be no 
more 1825 s,' but we never thought so, and you must not 'find 
fault with us ; that was only allowable parliamentary exaggeration. 
This, however, we tell you, that, but for the Bill of 1844, the spe- 
culation and the panic would have been a great deal worse than 
they have been.’ As this defence requires neither knowledge, 
npr talent, nor any qualities but a bold face, and great coiifi- 
dence in the timidity and ignorance of your audience, we have 
nothing to say to it. But one assumption was made by tw6 
or three speakers in the debate so extremely barefaced, that 
we pannot wholly pass it by. It was assumed that but for the 
Bib of 1844 more than seven millions of gold would not have 
remained in the Bank of England during the worst of the. 
pressure. The reason seven millimis odd remained was that 
uwe wet’e sixteen millions odd to begin with, and that ^he 
nine millions sufficed to turn the exchanges* About 
the .lUitne sum turned them in 1826, and a very miuch less 
every other occasion. Does any one suppose that, if 
had begun with eight millions of gold, and the famiiiei 
ibe^ Bill of 1844, that a single sovereign would have bean 
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left at the end of the pressure? In 1797'We expoSt^ tiOt 4nly; 
all the gold in the Bank of England^ but every ^uine^. out 
of our circulation^ to carry on a foreign war. And do yoti;s^p-’ 
pMe that the men of ' IS47 would have let the two sides pf tlmr^ 
stomach grow together for want of food, because we had put 
some stupid quackery into an Act of Parliament^ and had divided 
the Bank into a banking department and an issue departmentl^ 
We send gold abroad when we want something for it, and we keep. 
it at home when we don’t ; without, in either case, consul tin|^ th6r 
fancies of Sir W. Clay and Sir C. Wood. ' Now, we do not send 
gold abroad because we want nothing ; we do not want foo|^, new 
tea, nor sugar, nor coffee, nor indigo. Nleither, it appears, do we 
owe mopey abroad, because people from all quarters are sending 
bullion to pay their debts to us. 


Art. X . — The present Movement in Italy. By the Marche^e 
Massimo d’Azeglio. Translated from the Italian. London, 
1847. 

^PHE Marchese d’Azeglio, whose work, in the absence of 
^ better, we have placed at the head of this article, is a native 
of Piedmont, a man of respectable family, and the son-in-law of ' 
the celebrated Manzoni. He has studied painting with profes- 
sional assiduity and with considerable success ; he has also been 
a candidate for fame in the walks of literature ; he, too, is thev 
author of historical romances, which have been praised by his 
countrymen, but of which we confess we have never qualified 
ourselves to judge. He is, no doubt, a man of general accoh^. 
plishment and of lively talent ; but we have yet to learn that 1^; 
is entitled to interpret between Italy and the rest of Eurcqpe^ 
— to rebuke princes, or dictate to imaginary senateai^ We oon« 
gratulatc him, however, on having Viglitly understood the im- 
proved taste of the present age in avoiding all thundering de-^ 
nunciations and every appeal to the knife of Timoleon or Bratdii.t 
He assures * foreign countries’ that Italians no longer take 
Rienzi or the Gracchi for t^ir model. For ourselves, while ^ 
recognise some traits of Rienzi, we own we can trace but Ktw 
imitation of the energy of the Gracchi. It is tber absem^^ot'' 
courage, still more than of practical talent, that has beep 00 
wofully, conspicuous in all the efforts of the Liberali. ^Tbeir 
wishes, he says, are moderated, and their disinterestednefiT in* 
creased. We would gladly believe him ;• — but we were in Italy., 
during the rebellion of 1831, atid^uring the com^otiona of 1643 
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^845^, and we. ^ve not got oyer, the disgust of; witnessing such 
race of meanness, corruption^ and treachery. 

' '[f he j^archese is sanguine in his hopes of the good eKct of the 
* moral for^ * which is to be opposed to existing gpvernmei^. 
W^e ^ not understand him« and we think he does not understand 
himself, unless, indeed, he is guilty of mystifying his readers. 
'.Moral force* in the people, we take it, can only mean physical 
weakness in the governors ; nor can ' moral force * have any effect 
unless supported by physical energy. It was not in ' moral force * 
that the confidence of the Reformers was placed in 1831 (the 
last occasion on which they had an opportunity of displaying their 
prowess), since it was to a civil war that they trusted for success. 
May not the Papal government of that day be said to have trusted 
more effectually to * moral force * when it purchased. the submis- 
sion and the secrets of the rebel chiefs with gold ? 

We shall make few comments on ' Gli ultimi casi di Ro- 
magna ’ — a sort of defence of the abortive risings in Romagna. 
He condemns them himself, but more, we fear, because they 
were premature and unsuccessful than because they were flagi- 
tious. We have never admired what is called the ' Liberal 
cause* in Italy, but we would not do<:it the injustice ta confound 
it with the felony of the smugglers at Ravenna, or of the despe- 
radoes and ruffians of Rimini, who seized a defenceless town, 
frightened the priests and old women, robbed the tresis ury, and 
afterwards dispersed before a few companies of Swiss, to pur- 
sue their natural calling in the highways and hedges of Ro- 
magna. ^ 

One chief complaint against the Marchese is that his essay on 
the new movement is not written in good faith. The real object of 
it he does not disclose ; he leaves it to be divined. The Italians, 
amongst many pleasing and some valuable qualities, possess an 
dyerweening opinion of themselves ; they still vaunt their martial 
skill, and in proof of it aimeal to the Scipios and the Csesars. 
The Marenese has his fulF share of national as well as personal 
vanity — ^but can he really opine that a union of Italian ^princes 
(were some magician to bind that rope of sand for him) could 
successfully oppose the power of Austria,,? This question he leaves 
undiscussed~but his meaning is manifest by allusions to Nays- 
Vihq ^d to Belgium. It is on the assistance of £nglsnd» ot 
or of Russia, that all Italians must rely who ,Bei^u^y. 

rid of the German rule. , 

author admits reluctantly that the Austriaa is g ifactUir 
fldyehiinent than that of any of the native princes, and he, jplso. 

; ■ *• _ i* • 


f^fs^ |uperior prosperity of tbjEit portion .pf: the; 

extends, wMc he ji^sily ridicules t^ PMP^r. 
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teroiS 'iiotiori that the Italian princes have feegned^toMiheir, at^e 
instigation of Austria, to govern ill, in order that fhii|i(^ior 
administration of the Lombard provinces might be mori^ tioigkJjpfcu- 
oetts The truth, however — though we too make our adffliissidn "irith 
reluctance— -must be told— it is extremely difficult to find 
Italians a sufficient quantity of the sober and homely qnalii,ijM 
necessary for administrative justice. The reason of this is to be^ 
sought rather in their history, perhaps, than in their lively iin-‘ 
pressible character ; but at present we are only concerned witK 
the fact, rf the German acts too uniformly with the passionleS, 
unreflecting regularity of a machine, the Italian can with difficult^ 
be made to understand the apathetic, impartial consistency of the 
law; . and the consequence is, that with the mass of the people the 
German government is infinitely more popular than that of their 
native sovereigns. Wc would wish to be clearly understood : we" 
mean that the government is respected as just and impartial, while 
the persons of the Germans are certainly disliked — disliked, per- 
haps, as much for some of the most respectable points of their 
national character, as for its defects. The foreign rule, indeed, is 
much resented amongst the upper and those of the middle 
classes who think that under other systems they should be 
esteemed and employed ; but the mass of the people look on that 
with considerable indifference. As foreigners the Germans, no 
doubt, are disliked by them also ; but in the sight of a Lombardj 
the Piedmontese, the Tuscan, and the Roman are equally foreign- 
ers; nor has this feeling of disunion in the least diminished, how- 
ever much party writers have agreed to misrepresent the state of 
public opinion. The nobility of Italy, generally idle and insigni- 
ficant, and too often dissipated, have little command over the! 
respect or the sympathy of the low^ classes. The landowneris, 
known only through their agents, have no hold on the affections^ 
of their peasantry. The priests, by principle and by interest^, 
are attached to their princes, and their influence is generally^ 
enlisted on the si/le of authority. So very cold, however, is .ine 
feeling in every part of the social body to their governors, thajt 
wc have seen dynasties changed and principalities severed ^nd 
united without a murmur, and almost without an observation.^ 
The revolution in Piedmont in 1820, so discreditable to all 
that were engaged in it, is a proof of this. A few discoii^i^ted, 
and ambitious persons, tampering with lukewsitm or diMlne^^ 
troops, were able to force one prince to abdicate and to 
another in his place. As far as any popular sentiment was niani^ 
fested at all, it was favourable towards the late sovereign, Victo;^ 
Emteiiel. The provisional government, regarded by , the people^ 
with 'imiprise rather than ^th favour, existed wiwoqf support, * 
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uid was<JTerthr0wn without resistant^e.. None of the peasantry, 
and few of the towns -people^ took any part in the, struggle. 

In Lombardy there is too much substantial comfort for the 
existence oC general discon tent> and if the crisis should arrive^ it 
will be found that careless landlords and tjrrannical stewards are 
objects of greater dislike than the phlegmatic Germans. The 
administration of justice is entirely unimpeachable; nor 'could 
we name an executive government more free from abuses. Many 
causes have contributed to mislead opinion in .Mngland on this 
point. The stranger is disgusted at first by the existence of a 
custom-house (an institution which the English have no pai^ticular 
title to cavil at) ; he is irritated by the formal demands of' the 
German sergeant, and complains of his stupidity, because he him- 
self cannot explain his meaning. On entering the city, he is in the 
hands of a valet-de-place, who is in nine cases out of ten a ruined 
adventurer, and who has no need to be told that abuse of authority 
is usually popular with an Englishman ; he therefore indulges his 
own spleen, and gratifies his employer, by abuse of the Germans. 
The same gentleman takes up a French newspaper, where h^ 
finds the editor (who cannot forget the ejection of his countrymen) 
eloquent in abuse of Austria and ^he woes of Italy : accord- 
ingly the stupidity of the Germans, the hatred of the Italians 
towards them, and the general sympathy of Europe, become 
favourite themes with our tourist, and are noted down in his 
journal, to be spread abroad as far as his opportunities permit. 
Those only who have lived in Lombardy can be aware of the 
good faith and honesty, the patience and forbearance of these 
much-belied Germans. But, however it may be concealed, the 
Austrians are the objects of attack to all Italian liberals, and to 
those who espouse their c^use ; and it is on a very simple 
principle that they arc systematically represented as universsi}ly 
detested. 

The Papal government, which by common consent has Hitherto 
b^n admitted to contain most abuses, is, however, thoroughly 
Italian, and in it are illustrated all the defects of the Italian cha* 
racier, for though the Pope himself is rarely a Roman, and his 
Wivisers may be natives of other districts, they are invariably Ita- 
lians — but it is also a government of priests, of childless men, of 
persons who ht best have but a life interest in the state, whose 
office depends solely on the life of their patron ; whoim object it 
il^Tthemore, to make a rapid fortune for themselves and their 
faiimies while the opportunity lasts. This is a defect oommon in 
sjpstie degree to all elective governments ; but that of the Pbpe 
'h^totbm peculiarly its own. Its jealousy and its weakhese liiwe ** 
the energies of its lay subjects | while dt has 
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ahvaj^s * found its interest in the rivalities of fol^ij^ piriUces and 
in the discord of .its neighbours. Macchiavelli felt and^'deplorUd 
this evil ; the pretensions of the Church, he perceived^ must ever 
be a barrier to the freedom of Italy; he thought 1^ possible^ 
however, to make them subservient to this end, by appealing to 
the family pride of the reigning pontiff. Could a vast sovereignty 
be accumulated in the house of Medicis, the support of the^ 
Pope (a member of that family) would be secured, and the 
minor states might by degrees be absorbed in the larger monarchy* 
The character of Lorenzo, the favoured prince to be placed in 
this elevated position, promised but little ; his successors, how- ' 
ever, ^might be less feeble than himself — and by these means 
national independence might be secured, if civil liberty (of which 
he despaired) were to be sacrificed. The constant complaint of 
that profound politician is the want of public spirit in his country- 
men — their want of virtue ?ind disinterestedness. ^ This lovely 
country,* he exclaims, ' is given as a prey to the spoiler, to the 
dissolute Frenchman, the rapacious Spaniard, and the mercenary 
Swiss — but worst of all! it is the Italians themselves that have 
abandoned. their paradise to these demons ! * 

The restoration of the nationality of Italy has been the cry of 
her patriots in every age. It is no'w revived, and its herald and 
champion is the sovereign whose political existence is its greatest^ 
obstacle, and who, whatever may be his personal character, will 
ultimately be most opposed to it. The abuses of the Papal 
government had reached a point that called imperiously for 
reform, and, on his elevation, Pius IX. acceded to the general 
wish; it would not have been in his power, had it been his^ 
inclination, to continue the system of Gregory XVI. — thaUpsys- * 
tem, indeed, must have fallen had Gi^gory himself lived a short 
time ] 4 )nger; It is not, then, the projected reforms of Pius that r 
We blame — wc admit reforms to have been necessary ; but some . 
of his erfors we believe he must himself have already discovered. 
The liberty of th^ press in Rome was usurped rather than ac- • 
cordefl ; but the Pope would have judged more wisely in using ^ 
his influence to curb its licence than in contenting himself with 
being the object of its idolatry. The difficulties of his position^ ^ 
were numerous ; had he possessed all the talents and virtues that 
have been attributed to him, and had he found all the sgenlls of 
government^ disinterested as patriots arc supposed to be by poets, 
his difficulties would not still have been surmounted. His practical^ 
reforms have hitherto, in fact, been few; the misgovernment df 
ages is not to be amended by the flattering exhortations of a well- 
meaning prince, nor by the declamations of the Lentuli and the 
Gratcht of a newspaper. ^ But we are afraid that a pnodigious 
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hu been ni^j^ssiy CTeated ibil qual^el . Austria 
ill-timed, and wpicli might certainly have' bedd* avoided; 
an^ policy of^ the Pope, or rather, Vp dlloiild 'kay at 

onc^^, l^a^esire of innovation fostered by his ' imprudehc'e, h^ 
sprciad St 'general distrust and anxiety throughout Italy— a va'p;ue 
indefinite discontent, which will not be quieted till serious' cdlan^i- 
tj^s have been inflicted. 

^o give any intelligible outline of the state of Italy and Of the 
Popedom at this moment, it will be necessary to take^ a'/i'e- 
trpspect : but we need not go into the invasion of the French, 
their occupation of Rome, and the melancholy fate of Pius 
VL The election of Pius VII. took place at a monienf,^'and 
in a country, to which French influence did not extend. In the 
subsequent disputes between Buonaparte and the Pope, the vio- 
lence of the despot defeated its object. The passive resistance 
of Pius, which was not to be overcome, and the persecutions 
tq which he w'as exposed, rendered him an object of interest 
to all Europe. Roman Catholics resented the imprisonment of 
the head of their Church ; sovereigns were alarmed at t^e viili- 
lence offered to. an independent prince, and felt a common interest 
ini supporting him ; while all men agreed in condemning the. in- 
dignities exercised on an amiable and high-minded old man. 

It is highly probable that the temporal power of the Pope 
would have been curtailed at the general settlement of Europe in 
1814, had not the sudden escape of Buonaparte from Elba put an 
abrupt end to many deep-laid projects and roused Europe agdin 
‘to active resistance. His subsequent defeat, which placed the 
world for the moment at the disposal of the conquerors, might not 
so enl^ely have altered the political destiny of Italy, but for thfe ill- 
adyised proceedings of M urit.. The intrudtive king of Naples ha'd 
purchased the favour of the allies by bis timely desertion of his 
^benefactor, and his political alliance with Austria. Alarmed, " 
perhaps suiprised, at the return of Napoleon, staggered by his 
sqccess, untlecided and hesitating, he found himself an object of 
suspicion to the Austrian general ; and at last, in defiance bf the 
best advice, when the movement was too late, he declared himself 
^tbe ally of France, and marched towards the north of Italy. 
The Pope deserted Rome as the Neapolitan army advanced, lipr 
did the Grand Duke of Tuscany remain to receive thesh'tfilttivel- 
cafae guests. Romagna, which had all along been becu^ied by 
I ue%^ps of Murat, became the scene of his military bjierittiibhs. # 
flush of success gave him confidence. The Au8trIali‘Wilci- • 
^l^andera, unprepared for such an attack, retired befori h{tal'%is 
virere announced in exulting proclaiititttions; 
of a 'French advehtuter,* tlat^ frdtp icd- 
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monished, jail Ital^. that the moment had arrived ivhen^ a s^ll 
exertion would free it for ever from the yoke df foreil|;’Aers^^, 
it be denied that the moment was favourable. Austria, 
the rapidity of Buonaparte’s success, had concentrated hSft^Hroros 
in the hereditary dominions. Marshal Bellcgarde hld^'&arEliy^ii 
sufficient force to garrison Mil^an. and would certainly tiox/liciVd 
ventured to face the Neapolitan army, had it been sbcbhdi^ 
by any appearance of support from the people. This was? hdt, 
however, the case. Murat s bust was crowned in several theatres, 
wd in some market-places ; processions awaited him at city-^siteS. 
and streets were strewed with flowers; sonnets were showered 
upon him ; but no recruits joined his standard ; on the contr^vjf, 
his muster-roll was daily thinned by desertion, even while fbri- 
tune seemed to befriend him. The enemy gained courage as lie 
ap{>eared to lose it — and he abandoned his last chance by opening 
a negotiation when he should have pushed his advantages ; /this 
imprudence hastened the inevitable catastrophe — the destructibn 
of one of the best appointed armies that ever took the field, the 
4ight and despair of its chief. 

The Austrian army was now in possession of Southern Italy ; 
and Marshal Bianchi. ruling with sovereign authority in Naples, 
treated with King Ferdinand for the restitution of his hereditary 
dominions. 

It was not without reluctance that the Emperor resigned the 
possession of a kingdom which had long been a dependency of the 
House of Austria, and which had only been conquered from it 
during the last century ; but the jealousy of powerful neighbours 
proved a stronger bar to his wishes, perhaps, than the rights 
of Ferdinand ; he was obliged to look elsewhere for an indemnifi- 
cation for his losses, and at first thorje was little doubt that this 
would be assigned to him out of the spoils of the Church. ,Tlie 
legations had never yet been restored to the Pope.' Murat 
occupied them ; to Murat the possession of all his dominions bra 
formerly been guaranteed by Austria. anc[ his spoils were now tlie 
legitimate prize of the conqueror. There was. however, on 'the 
other band, a returning respect for ancient and prescriptive rights ; 
perhaps, too, reflection on the vast efforts called for by the demon- 
stration pf ' the hundred days’ had taught moderation. Such at 
the motives that it becomes 'the dignity pf histbi-y ’ to 
assign;, blit something, we think, may be attributed to^tbyper- 
fK>iial;!cbiaracter of the patient and long-suffering Pope, and moj^, 
pprheps, tp.the sjcilful diplomacy of Cardinal Consalvi. N^ver ^d 
8|fny man possess a mfre graceful address, or a more iniposin^ pre- 
sence]: the.,,^ignityof his features — ^the intelligence pf jtis eye 
of, his pallid brpw— W^ljked pow^folly in bisfiivpttir, 
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before bis^conversation, lively^ imiiMiating, aiid i)h>found« bad 
jjcompleted the conquest. He was a statMinan of toe old school, 
snpim, unperturbable, well practised in the finest fencing of diplo- 
macy ; his visit to England he had turned to the best aocoUnt, and 
secured the personal favour of the Prince Regent, by whom the in- 
teresttf of the Holy See were powerfully supported at the Congress. 

The Popedom was restored with nearly undiminished pos- 
sessibns, but severly taxed with subsidies demanded by Austria ; 
and Pius VI I. returned to Rome. He passed along a road once 
trodden by more bloody victors, and, traversing the Milvian 
bridge, he entered the Vatican palace bcnqath a triumphal 
hreh, and took possession of the stronghold of his pre^lccessors 
amidst the deafening gratulations of his people. The Rome he 
found was unlike the Rome of his youth. The French had 
stripped it of its ancient ornaments. Deprived of its court*, of 
its illustrious pilgrims — without commerce and without activity, 
it was shrinking still farther from its distant walls. The task of 
Consalvi was a hard one. The Pope, abstracted from temporal 
affairs, devout and humble, abandoned the reins of government to 
the powerful* secretary, and he, by disinterestedness, at least, and 
seal, deserved his confidence. 

The first measures of the restored Pontiff, and the lofty language 
he at once assumed, had surprised rather than awed his neigh- 
bours. The restoration of the Order of Jesuits was unpopular 
with the Catholic world, and, except perhaps in Piedmont, the 
Pope found few supporters. Consalvi had d leaded Austria ; he 
had been too well versed in the ancient maxims of the court of 
jElome not to be fully aware bow much the papal authority has 
to fear from the persevering ambition of that power ; but he soon 
discovered that Austria atene was the protecting barrier that 
stood between all Italian princes and their disaffected subjects. 
When the Emperor Francis visited Rome, he was received with 
all the elegant and refined attention thaU love and gratitude, and 
it ipay be fear, could suggest. Kor was his great minister for- 
goiften. Prince Metternich, lodged by the side of his imperial 
master in the Quirinal palace, found an apartment so elegant and 
oommodious, that be could hardly persuade himself that some fair 
form would not appear beneath the silken draperies to claim and 
receive his thanks. Amongst his numerous qualifications Con- 
sain was not an able financier, nor was he by inclination an 
economist. The contributions to Austria, which, notwithstand- 
ing tbe reciprocal blandishments of this visit, had not been remit- 
rewards which services demanded, the bribes which 
W^ht not be withheld — the disorganised state of the provinces, 
Ibo disbanded soldiers who threatened to seek their subsistence 
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on the weie all calk that would ^hlive ^xbauited 

the amplest exchequer/ and this wasr empty* The iPevdllMlopMI ^bf 
the last century had sw'ept away all the resources of this 
— the indulgences^ dispensations, and bulls that had 
supported it in more than royal splendour were now ^^ndi-loflgisr 
issued for the benefit of the Hope. If the obedient Catholic of 
the old and new world refused to eat meat in Lent, or to mam 
within the prohibited degrees, without a sanction from Rome/lt 
was now the coffers of the local government only that his smruples 
filled. . The estates of the Church, toO long neglected, were 
totally insufficieqt to supply even the ordinary expenses of govern- 
ment. The people, unaccustomed to taxation (till the Freiticfi 
occupation), grew discontented and impatient. The Cardinal, so 
admired in the drawing-rooip* so popular abroad, became odious 
at home. He was equally censured for the abuses he left and for 
those he reformed. 

On the restoration, every act of the usurping government had * 
been at once annulled. An edict from the Pope abolished tho 
French code, and in restoring the rights of primogeniture, he re- 
established feudality also. This error after a time^he amended, 
and the noble was invited to resign his feudal supremacy, the 
government offering to relieve him from the expenses of admini- 
stration — a proposal that was in most cases gladly accepted ; the 
trouble and cost far outbalancing the pleasure of feudal pageantry. 
There does not exist a country in Europe in which the pictu^ 
resqm has less influence than in Italy — nay, our transatlantic kins- 
men themselves cannot be more material and prosaic in their « 
notions and habits than her natives. Family pride, as we undor^ 
Stand the word, has no existence. Power, wealth, and influence 
are adored, as in the rest of the • world, but the myiterkios 
veneration that hangs about a great name is unfelt. The bai^onia 
hall, the emblematic canopy, the ‘household coat’— the spac^UB 
cloister, its ycncrable inhabitants, with its precious library, ^aud 
its profuse hospitality — all these, with their romantic assoma^-'v 
tions, which wohld address themselves so powerfully to’^ ihe 
fancy of an Englishman, and plead so eflectually in favour of 
antiquity, are without power for the mind of modem Italy. 
The.^ indolent proprietor, wasting his existence in the ioylesB 
dissipation of the capital, neither felt nor regretted the inmien^ 
he parted with. A cunning steward and a pettifi^ging-nolary 
had long ' abused bis delegated authority, f The canopy hung 
in tatters in the ball — the portraits mouldered in their irames 
—bis gardens were filled with weeds, or perhaps a slovenly crow, 
of the bailiff’s cabbages. His peasantry, dirty, ignorant, and ne^‘ 
lected, were abandoned to the insolence of the * Vice'^Prince,’ or 
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tjyranny of ^ bailiff, , against whom the ' Airdi-priest’ (the 
principal ecclesiastical authority) would prove a feeble protector. 
Something of these numerous ills was remedied by the sweeping 
reform of Consalvl; but the real object of the measure failed, 
at least, for the present, and the finances of the country were^irre* 
tri'evably involved, when the death of Pius afforded an oppor* 
tunity for a change of system. 

Tne death-bed of a Pope is too often a mournful example of 
human ingratitude. The prince who abroad is revered as a deity, 
and at home is secluded like an Eastern Sultan, is then aban- 
doned to the mercy of menials, whose only^care is to secure the 
pillage which they have shamelessly seized. The illness of Pius 
was sadden and short. It is said that Consalvi, hearing a rumour 
of his danger, went in haste to the palace, passed the guard and 
ascended the staircase, hurried through ' empty antc-chambers, 
and peneti^ated to the bed -room of his sovereign without having 
met Sk living creature. The chamber even was deserted ; it was 
with his own hands that the State Secretary performed the hum- 
blest offices ; and he alone witnessed the last struggle, and re- 
ceived the ^ng benediction. It was this pious task that had 
detained him from urgent business. To recover the time thus 
lost, he was closeted for two hours with his secretaries, and the 
becessary orders were then issued, though in fact with the life of 
the Pope his office ceased. 

The first act of the Sacred College was to pass a vote of cen- 
sure on this infringement of the letter of the law, — a vote which 
would have been carried without a dissentient, but for the 

f onerous protest of two personal enemies of the fallen secretary, 
^esch. Archbishop of Lyons, and Pacca, Dean of the Sacred 
College, and his predecessor! in office. This sufficiently explains 
the feeling of the Cardinals his brothers towards the fallen 
mmister. 

^ The Conclave assembled. In spite of spirit of intrigue and 
of reckless ambition — ^passions that survive all others in the bosom 
of aged churchmen — ^it was felt that the choice must fall on one 
accustomed to business, frugal, prudent, and moderate. ^ The 
Austrian influence, always unpopular at llome, was detested now, 
because identified with the cause of Consalvi ; a Cardinal inimical 
to that power must therefore^ be chosen. The result of a scrutiny 
was one morning found favourable to San Severino. It is be.- 
lieved that the vote was insincere, as the College were .well aware 
that Albani, who possessed * the secret’ of Austria,* would put 

France, Spain, and Portugal, each pofseis the right of puttidg their veto 
" VWent noiiunation of the Conclave. A cardinal, empl^ed by thege courtf, if troim 
^ i. e. name of the obnoxious cardinal. 
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hor veto on the nomihalian; the fact proved CHrAItfar tfi 
rireporio, the org^an of the Spanish court, and aCting^rako for 
Naples^ visited JPacca in his cell. It is said that ttlere two 
influential persons recognised the necessity of cotnitig 
immcfdiate decision. - Neither could entertain hopes for hitnselF. 
It was kssumed that the future Pope should neither be a irionlc, 
nor a partisan of Austria, nor a man of lofty birth with a trqA bf 
relations*; above all, that he should forswear the system of Con- 
salvi; and introduce some reform into the financial department* 
^ Cardinal della Genga has a scheme for restoring the finance's ; 
let him be our choice.* 

After some preliminary intrigue and numerous hallo tlhgi^ 
without which an election would hardly seem canonical, the 
vote fell on the last-named j^ardinal ; and Austria, having already 
used her veto, had the mortificfation of seeing the very man 
elected whom of all others she would have wished to exclude, 
lie had acquired the purple by having held the offices \fhich 
usually lead to that eminence. He possessed, however, ncith,er 
fortune nor high connexions. He had been employed in diplo- 
macy ; he was not in priest’s orders ; nor had he" at any time 
been distinguished for the ascetic virtues of his predecessor. 
possessed, however, some excellent qualities, and also some showy 
ones, by no means unimportant in this conspicuous station. His 
person was tall and graceful ; his face, if not handsome, was re- 
markable for its earnest expression, and for the ashy paleness that 
overspread it. His manner and address were pleasing and digni- 
fied ; and he had, notwithstanding his habits of life, methodical 
habits which enabled him to transact business with accuracy and 
despatch. He was crowned with the usual solemnities ; and his 
inauguration is remarkable as being 4he last in which the Pontiff, 
mounted on a milk-white mule, and attended by the Sacred Cbl-, 
lege on horseback, proceeded in stately array to take ])ossessiop of 
the temporalities of hisi^sec in the ancient basilica of St. John La- 
teran, the cathedral church of Rome, which boasts the lofty di's- 
tinction of being ^ecclesiaruin urbis et orbis mater ct capnt.*'‘-''The 
selection of his style in the roll of Popes was supposed to indicate 
bis plan of government ; he chose rather to identify himself with 
those,: of haughty pristensions, than with the Glementil' and the 
Benedicts, whose administration had endeared them to the people. 
Pasquin did not neglect so fair an opportunity > 

‘ Non 6 Pio, non h Clemente, ' ' ' ' * 

- Ma vecchio Leone senza dente !’ ' * 

Leo Xll^ soon made it evident, by the choice of bis secretary^ 
that he intended to be his own first minister. Austria^ in moody 
discontent, long refused an ambassador, and the choice Of bft 
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agdiita was made in avowed disregard to the wishes of that 
cpfirt. As a sovereign, he was arbitrary^ — he has even been 
called tyrannical ; as a Pope, his government was exemplary. 
Anxious for reform, and zealous for the honour of his order, he 
stimulated the zeal of the parochial clergy; the regulars he 
visited with his dreaded presence, and with the rod of bis dis- 
pleasure. But his health sank under the accumulated difficul- 
ties and anxieties of his high place ; and his corpse was conducted 
to St, Peter’s amidst the hisses and execrations of the populace. 
His financial scl^^me had wholly failed. It is surmised that he 
assisted the Apostolic cause in the Spanish peninsula with large 
sums. It is certain that taxation had not been diininisheil, that 
the public debt was increased, and the treasury empty ; while a ^ 
greater spirit of disaffection and ill-hpmour prevailed among the 
people than had yet appeared since the re-establishmCnt of the 
papacy. 

The College again assembled, and, after another period of 
doubt, hesitation, and intrigue, the choice fell on Castiglione, 
a Cardinal-bishop, holding the suburban see of Frascati:^ a 
man of moderate opinions, of irreproachable character, and 
moreover somewhat sickly and well stricken in years. 

If this pontiff, who assumed the popular title of Pius YIII., 
did little to merit the gratitude of posterity, he did nothing to 
deserve the censure of his contemporaries. He was bewildered 
and perplexed. He found courts of law into which he could not 
infuse a love of justice ; he found lawyers and judges who sold 
their clients and their j udgments. He deplored the evils which he 
could not abolish. All he could do was to cut off one of the 
prime sources of abuse. The pernicious system of arbitrary 
interference with the courlr of justice, pursued by all popes, 
practised by Consalvi, and abused by Leo, he steadily avoided. 
Tb^ * Uditore Santissimo,’ whose office much resembles that 
of our Chancellor at its first institution — |hc minister who issues 
the papal rescripts, stopping causes he does not clioose should 
advance, and not unfrequently reversing legal decisions — dur- 
ing this reign had a sinecure. Pius VIII. was never pre- 
vailed on to grant one of these odious rescripts. We remem-" 
ber to have seen a lady, a relation and friend of the Pope, 
who, having an important cause pending, had posted to .Rome 

*** The College Is divided into three clasaei— tlie eardinal-bisboiis, who bold the six 
■uborllSn sees, Ostia and Velletri, Santa Ru0ina and Porto,. La Sabina, Frascati, 
iUbano, and Palestrina; the cardijpal-priests, which class includes the high ecclesias- 
tai^NHgDities ; and the cardinal-deacons, composed of those in deacons* orders, or not 
iatNly! iMKicn * at all^i^m whom are most commonly selected th^ state offieem— 
cccleiiwtical praferment seldom being employed in secidfur muttiors. 
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on learning the elevation of her kinsman. He readilj accorded' 
her an intervieiv, and when she cast herself at his feet he 
kindly raised her^ and 'asked her what she desired. 'She de- 
manded a decision against her unjust adversary. The Pope 
heard her in silence. ' My daughter/ he said at lengthy ^ havi^ 
you a rosary ?’ — ' Yes, holy father : do you think I would walk 
abroad without it ?* — ^ Give it me, then,* he replied ; and having ‘ 
blessed it, he returned it. ' I have now done all for you that a ' 
Pope can do. The decisions of the law are pronounced by the 
judges, and I have no power to interfere with them.’ — ^Within 
Jess than two years this Pope died ; and it was only from 
the next reign that the Roman people learned to appreciate 
him. * 

The Pope expired at the Quirinal. The body was transported 
at nightfall, in a state-carriage, to the Vatican. The noble guard, 
wearing scarfs of white and black crape (the mingled mourning 
for the pontiff and for the prince), attended on horseback, each 
bearing a waxen torch; the gendarmerie followed, every man 
provided also with a torch ; the horse- artillery brought up the 
rear, thundering along the uneven, ill -paved streets at a band- 
gallop, the pace at which etiquette commands the sad procession 
to iidvance. No religious emblem accompanies it. The body is 
embalmed on the bed of death. The chapter of St. Peter’s 
receives it at the door of the cathedral, which is also the chapel 
of the Vatican palace ; and here commence those tedious cere- 
monies which precede interment. The military escort returns at a 
yet more resounding pace, leaving a long echo in the darkening 
night. The Cardinal Carnerlengo assumes the regency of the state ; 
the annulus Peacatoris is formally broken in his presence and in 
that of the Congregation ; he visits thd Apostolic palace, and, after 
receiving the customary salute, he issues his orders to the captain ^ 
of the Swiss guard. Chi ci paga V demands the cautious mer- 
cenary, with shouldered arms — the mutinous altercation of former 
days being now converted into state etiquette. ^ Ci penserk io,* 
replies the prelate : the weapons are lowered, the guard follows 
his eminence, and obeys his orders till the oaths are administered 
to another Pope. 

Prince Chigi, the hereditary governor of Rome, and protector 
of the Conclave, assumes his office, which is declared to the pfop}^ 
by the double sentinel at his palace gates. A day is appointed for 
the assembling of the cardinals, and the foreign members of the 
College arrive with the speed that age, dignity, and indolence per- 
mit. Their entrance into Conclave in tlife Quirinal is an imposing 
spectacle. Each elector, attended by a chaplain and two domestic 
servants, takes possession of the apartment which has been assigned ‘ 
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him by lot, and fitted up by bis own upholsterer. Every arranf^e- 
ihent on this solemn meeting marks the suspicion with which the 
princes of the Church regard each othei>^ The kitchen and the 
servants of the palace could not be trusted ; no Cardinal would 
venture on eating a meal that had not been prepared by his own 
people. His dinner is daily brought him in a covered barrow, 
used only for this purpose : it is sealed by the clerk of his kitchen, 
attended by a servant in his livery, and guarded by a Swiss soldier. 
The seals are broken in the presence of two fraternal Eminences. 
No unexamined communica|ion whatever is permitted with the 
external world. 

Every morning after a mass, performed each time by a different 
minister, the Conclave proceeds to a ballot and scrutiny : but 
these for some time are well understood to be merely preliminary 
skirmishes. Day after day, at noon, the idle and curious of the 
city flock to Monte Cavallo to witness the smoke issuing from 
the funnel of the stove on which are burnt the papers after 
the bcallot : and there is much fun and ribaldry when the outward 
sign announces the fresh abortive effort. The memory of Leo XII. 
was still odious — and Pasquin thus addressed the electors : — 

• Bestie siete — ^una bestia farete : 

Abbiate attenzione di non fare un Leone.’ 

The recent revolutions in France and Belgium, the disturbances 
in Germany, and the unsettled state of Italy should have hastened 
a decision. There should have been a truce to idle jealousies 
and petty animosities, and the choice should have fallen on 
a man bold at once and cautious ; a man of i)iety, and man 
of the world ; one who could grapple with the difficulties that 
were arising on every side round the papal throne. The Con- 
clave judged otherwise. Tl’hey Lad sat for fifty-six days before 
the window over the great gate was broken through, and 
the hand of the Cardinal Dean, bearing his cross, protriided. 
No tettipest like that which drove the people from the palace 
when Pius VIII. was elected, cast its gloomy prognostic over 
the opening scene. The morning w-as bright and clear, and 
the words of the antique formula were heard by the remotest 
of the multitude: — ^Magnum vobis annuncio gaudium. Ha- 
bemus Papam, Dominum Cardinalem Capcllari qui^'Aibi tiomen 
assumpsit Gregorium XVI.’ The announcement was followed 
by the cheers of the people ; they knew nothing to the disadvan- 
tj^e, of the new sovereign ; but the choice was an unfortunate 
oiie. Capellari, a native of Belluno, born a Venetian and 
“ Austrian subjeA, was a member of art order stfirttly 
)^fo^ined oh the rule of S. Benedict. Me had early quitted the 
.T^yld, and bad ‘risen to einirtence in liis order by hts theblitgidal 
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acquirements. His bat bad been the reward of bis d.exteritjf.iit 
arranging the Concordat between the King of, the Low Countries 
‘ and the court of Rome* A man of foreign and bumble birth, a 
recluse by choice and by vocation, already advanced in Jife, feeble 
and timid, proved the favoured candidate at a moment when the 
energy of the seventh Gregory, or of a Paul, would hardlj^ 
have sufficed. 

Gregory XVI. (who had assumed that name in honour of the 
celestial patron of his order) was crowned in the balcony of St. 
Peter’s, amidst the waving ^f peapocks’ feathers, the rolling of 
drums, and the salvoes of artillery, which, repeated along the coast 
of Italy to that of France, and from thence to Spain, announce to 
the Catholic world that its new chief has been consecrated, and has 
showered his blessing ' on the city and on the world.’ It was on 
kneeling thousands that he bestowed his first benediction : on the 
altar of St. Peter s he accepted the homage and granted and 
received the kiss of peace from the cardinals, his brothers a^ 
first subjects. He was carried, in snowy robes and with the tiara 
on his brow, through the spacious aisles of St. Peter’s to the 
majestic palace of his predecessors. The procession passes before 
the Clementine chapel; the priest advanced from the altar, and 
dropped a lighted match on a heap of prepared flax ; a brilliant 
flame blazed up for a moment : — ^ Sancte Pater, sic transit gloria 
mundi.* The peace of Gregory was as evanescent. The first 
sound that disturbed the slumbers of gratified ambition was the 
news of the revolt of the provinces and the rebellion of Ancona ; 
these events preceded the accustomed donatives and the usgal acts 
of grace with which all reigns commence. 

Whatever were tlie faults of Gregory, he had as yet had no op- 
portunity of exhibiting them. It was not a sense of wrongs that 
incited revolt — it was the hope of support from France. The 
facility with which a great monarchy had recently been over- 
thrown gave confidence to the discontented of every jpountry, 
while it disturbed and terrified all established authority. The 
papal rebels w'ere as timid, however, as the papal generals 
that opposed them. They might have marched on Rome and 
ended the war ; they wasted time in idle manoeuvres, and lost 
the confijil^nce of their partisans by silly negotiations. The Bishop 
of Bieti armed a cohort of his peasantry, defended thq walls of his 
city, and worked a diversion. Meantime, the Roman populace, 
exasperated against their untried Pontiff’s enemies, assembled in 
, tumultuous troops |^ound his coach whenever he appeared, and 
frightened him with their boisterous zeal, hardly lesslfhan the threats 
of the insurgents. The French were everywhere insulted ; but the 
students . of the Academy bad made themselves peculiarly ob- 
noxious 
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TOXiQUS hy the haste with which they had mounted the tricolor- 
Hag ; their martial president was forced to withdraw the emblem 
lie had hoisted with such exaltation ; and^ content with this tri- 
umph^ the mob made no effort to force the barricades with 
which he had fenced his official dwellings not very prudently, 
perhaps, as they seemed rather to invite the attack which they 
could not certainly repel. ^ 

The discontented of the Roman and other states had 'ftt a ready 
audience to the emissaries of Revolution from Paris ; but the lan- 
guage which the French king and big ministers whispered into the 
ears of royal ambassadors differed widely from that of these apostles 
of mischief, and even from the speeches which they themselves 
as yet now and then found it necessary to utter. The Italians 
were deceived ; they were again the dupes of treachery, and 
experienced the fate of those patriots who trust to foreign aid 
for what their own right hand should accomplish. The Pope, 
m the helplessness of his terror, applied for assistance to Austria. 
The tranquillity of Italy is so important to that power, that any 
risk must be run in maintaining it. The ill-timed appear- 
ance of some of the younger members of the Buonaparte family 
in the rebel camp gave the desired excuse for intervention. 
The Austrians passed the Po ; the rebel bands dispersed 
before them, and several of their chiefs found it necessary to 
hasten their negotiations at Rome for pardon and reward on 
the surrender of their secrets. The Austrians now assumed the 
plausible attitude of protecting the papal rebels from the wrath 
of th^r offended sovereign. A double end was served ; this was 
in accordance with the humane policy of Vienna, and it placed 
the imperial Government in advantageous opposition to that of 
the Pope. We well remember the cordial reception that was 
given to the white uniform in Bologna and at Ravenna, and the 
undisguised and unchecked insults to which the papal troops 
were exposed. 

The appearance of the Buonapartes on the scene had startled 
Louis Philippe, and effectually revived his old aversion to Italian 
liberalism. His position at home^ however, demanded some appear- 
ance of intervention ; and French vanity was gratified by the sem- 
blance of success in the piratical occupation of AnconOr ^Tbe Pope 
protested, and his protest was disregarded; it was not at first that 
'he^perceived the advantage he could reap from this proceeding : 
i|ubsequently he availed himself of it to the utmost. The Aus- 
were obliged to renounce their clain^ to those subsidies 
siad mdemnifications which the French did not demand. And 
in ^J^te of Ancona, and the picture of that splendid triumph or- 
from ilorace Vernet for the Gallery pi Versailles, the dis^ 
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affected soon discovered that French diplomacy would support 
the authority of the Pope at home^ and his independence abroad, 
should Austria attempt to dictate her will in accents too haughty. 

A breathing time ensued. The great difficulties that Gregory 
had now to encounter were fiscal. He was assisted, though 
sparingly, by the Church. Three lay commissioners, men of 
influencer and practical knowledge, were invited to examine into 
the hnaneial condition of the country, to report upon it and sug- 
gest a remedy. The plan proposed by^ these gentlemen would 
instantly have relieved the Pcfpe from his most pressing difficulties ; 
the regular clergy, with whom much capital lay dormant, were to 
be amerced in a large contribution. The project was submitted 
to the Sacred College ; it was approved, but, at the same time, un- 
hesitatingly rejected. The Pope himself, if the love of his order 
could have slumbered, was fully alive to a hint that the fate of 
Ganganelli might be his if the wrath of the conventual clergy 
were excited. From that moment he became the determined 
opponent of all extraordinary plans of taxatio'n. The regular 
clergy, however, contributed something, and Cardinal Bernetti, 
the Secretary of State, a man of expedients, found no difficulty in 
raising a loan — the terms of which were so advantcageous, how- 
ever, to the lenders, that the minister's integrity did not escape 
suspicion. Tortonia and the Jew Rothschild were hailed as the 
saviours of the state ; it was with this title that the Pope received 
and embraced his wealthy subject. 

Under the joint piotection of France and Austria the Pope 
might repose in security, and resume those habits of indolence 
that amstitute the charm of the cloister. But the vials of wrath 
Were not yet poured out. Pestilence and famine were in store. 

Had His Holiness possessed those meek virtues which by some 
are supposed to belong to the cloister, he might now have exhi- 
bited them. If he could not head armies or unravel conspiraeies 
— if he possessed not the talents of a financier or legislator, he 
could at least afford an example of piety and self-devotion. He 
could offer up his prayers for the general safety — he could watOh 
over the welfare of his flock. Instead of this, he fled to Castel 
Gandolfo with his immediate attendants, and drawing a cordon 
round that residence, remained inaccessible to all, while the ex- 
hausted exchequer was further taxed for a large sum daily eXf- 
petided in an anti-pestilential machinery. The demon of fear 
seemed to possess his mind. The lofty walls of the Vatican 
gardens were raised still higher, and surrounded by movable 
battlements. The secret passage, or * Cavalcavia,’ that connects 
the Vatican with the castle of S. Angelo, was reopened and pre- 
fmted for immediate use, in case Gregory, like another Clemeht, 

should 
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should ever require a retreat more secure than his fortified palace 
within the capital. 

More tranquil days returned ; the personal fears of *,thc 
Pope were assuaged ; but his dread of reform and innovation, his 
aversion to business, and his general indolence remained undi- 
ininished— a disposition naturally timid grew more timid still. 
Feeble by advancing age and by habits of self-indulgence, hes 
abandoned the cares of government to officials and subordinates, 
and the patronage of it to his valet-de-chambre. The ministers 
in every department were men from whom the Pope thought lie 
had nothing to dread, and from whom the people had nothing to 
hope — men equally devoid of birth, of talent, and of honesty — 
the creatures of the valet — men ^^ho had paid for their of- 
fice, who were interested in the maintenance of abuses, who 
hastened with utter shamelessness to secure their fortune, 
admonished by the failing health of their patron that the time 
was short. 

Such was the ^ate of confusion which Pius IX. was called on to 
remedy; but the task was difficult and displeasing. He saw more 
ill than he could amend, and his good feelings made him loth to 
punish the c\ilprit, even where he could effect no remedy without 
doing so. The act of amnesty with wliich ho began was loo gene- 
ral to be just, and a measure, at best, of very doubtful prudence : 
— he was rewarded, however, and stimulated onwards, by the ap- 
plause of thousands. The corruptions of the slate demanded 
reform, but true reform is slow and cautious. 'Phe freedom of the 
press, extorted rather from his weakness than from his judgment, 
soon produced deplorable effects. The periodical publications 
revelled in the newly acquired licence, and neighbouring powers 
were irritated by the daily' repetition of their malignant and 
unjust attacks. Another measure, pregnant with danger, was the 
organization of the civic guard ; this body, though inspiring no 
terrors to the Austrian grenadier, may successfully overawe the 
native government. Several of his acts have already proved that 
the Pope has doubted of the wisdom of those early measures ; but 
how can he recede — ^liow consent to endanger his dearly prized 
popularity ? One of his own ministers, in former days considered 
as a hot Jacobin, has not hesitated (in the society of Englishmen) 
to lament the failure of repeated efforts to establish something 
like a Conservative press for the counteraction of flsigrant calufm* 
nies of every sort — a most complete failure — never was oncririded 
impudence more triumphant! Another capital error is having 
invited 'boards’ of his subjects to suggest schemes of admihis- 
tmtion, and to write pamphlets on political reform. Wei pey the 
Pope the compliment of believing him the most enlightened man 
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in bis tlominionSi and we certainly know of noDOt,bat cai). counsel 
him. The Republicans smile. ^ Let him alone,’ said a ^oted 
reformer in a foreign country ; ‘ he is doing our work-r-pivc 
him but a reign of ten years, and he will be the last . Bishop 
of Rome having temporal power.’ . , 

It should be borne in mind that the Roman government has 
hitherto been equally despotic in form and in principle ; that no 
provincial or municipal assemblies existed to form the nucleus of 
a great council. No national spirit or character pervades the 
heterogeneous realm — made up of possel^sions to hardly one of 
which anything like a decent title can be shown. The donation 
of Constantine to S. Sylvester, though ridiculed by satirists, and 
dropped by the papal jurists, is the only charter that can be 
adduced for the possession of Rome itself, and the ^ patrimony 
of St. Peter.* * The ‘ Agro Romano,* and the ' Coiiirnarca,’ may 
be said to come within the same category. The remoter pro- 
vinces of the Church, though claimed in right of donations and 
bequests, were all in fact acquired by '‘conquest and usurpa- 
tion, by the spoliation of princes and governors, and in direct 
defiance of the known wishes of the people ; — for no govern- 
ment was less popular in the middle ages than that of the Church 
— none was exposed to more frequent rebellions, and in these 
repeated struggles all popular rights were trampled on by the 
victors. 

In the vast territory included in the sufTiciently questionable 
legacy of the Countess Matilda the claim of the Church in 
former times ivas seldom denied, though its jurisdiction was always 
resisted, 'i'hc Pope, often an exile, and invariably struggling 
with the numerous enemies of his temporal rule, was most fre- 
quently un;iblc to enforce his riglit, hud, if for a time he gained 
military pijssession, he was obliged to delegate bis powers to 
counts, marquises, and apostolic vicars, who ruled despotically 
and in utter defiance of the papal rescripts. Towards the close 
of the fifteenth century the Romagna was overrun by Cassar 


* The patrimony of St. Peter comprises tlic country that lies between the riglit 
of the Tiber (including the Vatican basilica and the quarter called the norgo)and the 
mountains of Tuscany ; of this district Viterbo is the principal city ; and the Cam* 
pBgna; di Roma is comprehemled in it. The Agro Romano ' extends between the 
sea, the mountains, ancl tlie left bonk of the Tiber. The ‘ Cqtumarca * is that beautiful 
liilty region which overlooks Home, from the Sabine hills to ihos^ which form the 
boundary of the kingdom of Naples. Though these distiicts formed Ihe earliest pos- 
sessions to which the Church lays claim, they were fiarcelled out among niimeious 
feudal lords, both tempoial and spiritual, who exercised irido])cndeiit authority, and 
set the nope at defiance. In the patrimony the most powerful barons were the Orsini ; 
while the Golonna, the Ooiiti, and the Savelli portioned amongst themsdves tlte 
practical sway of tlie Agro Romano and the adjacent hills. • , t 
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Borgia^ and« with hift father s sanction, formed into a princi- 
pality, to be hereditary in his family. After the ruin and flight 
of that artful adventurer, his acquisitions were annexed formally 
by the warlike Julius to the immediate dominion of the Church, to 
which, in spite of occasional rebellions, they have since remained 
attached, and now, under the name of the Legations, still continue 
to furnish those resources by which the government is maintained. 
The duchy of Spoleto, which contained several independent re- 
publics and principalities, continued till long after to enjoy its 
freedom. It was Paul III. who conquered Perugia, and Citta di 
Castello was usurped from the Vitelli in the following reign. 
The duchy of Ferrara was seized at the close of the sixteenth cen- 
tury by Clement VIII., and the little duchy of Urbino was added 
in the seventeenth. With this last usurpation, the territorial ac- 
quisitions of the Church cease. What the system of clerical 
government was, the grass-gi%wn streets of Ferrara and the de- 
serted heights of Urbino declare — but this is not our present 
purpose. These possessions, though claimed by the Pope as a 
right, were conquered by arms, and he thought himself at liberty 
to establish any form of government he pleased. An unmixed 
despotism was invariably preferred, in which all power was re- 
moved from the laity and lodged with the clergy alone, and the 
provinces were henceforward to be governed by cardinals, dele- 
^tes, and governors responsible only to their ecclesiastical em- 
^oyers. 

The claims of the court of Eome to supremacy were, and would 
be again, unbounded ; though at times suffered to slumber, they 
have never been resigned; they have constantly been revived 
when the moment was thought propitious. The charge of Christ 
to Peter gave the care of the whole human flock to the Church ; 
upon this warrant the Popes distributed the vast continents of 
America between Spain and Portugal — they certainly possessed 
no other. But within his own oldest dominions it is easy 
enough to show that the absolute power of the Pope is of modern 
establishment. In his own capital even, before the close of the 
Western schism and the restoration of the seat of government to 
Italy, his sway was divided, first by the prefect, who swore fidelity 
to the Emperor, and afterwards with the noble on whom, with 
the title of Patrician, or Senator, the administration was con- 
ferred. By degrees, however, the struggle for power terminated 
in the victory of the Popes. The office of Senator> at first so 
important, became at length a costly pageantry — an honorary dis- 
tinction that the Pope conferred on illustrious foreigners. To 
3iXitus V.> one of the most remarkable sovereigns who^ have 
ruled in Europe, the merit is due of consolidating the States 
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of the Church, establishing a system of gtfrernment, aild at last 
curbing the licence of the nobles. But the change went far 
beyond diminishing their feudal authority. From this period 
they began to abandon the country and to fix themselves per- 
manently in the capital, where they were deprived of the shadow 
of power or influence. The Roman senate (the consuls were 
yearly chosen from this body, and their names inscribed on the 
‘fasti* that commence with Junius Brutus) was composed a 
certain number of families, long established in the city, who 
boasted themselves the genuine nobility or Rome ; but while to 
their tribunal were submitted the most trivial cases only, all real 
power was concentrated in a prelate who ruled with the title of ^ Go- 
vernor of Rome,’ — a dignity which he could only exchange for that 
of a cardinal. The Savelli, Colonna, Orsini, and Caetani, the ancient 
untitled ‘ Baroni Romani,’ while deprived of all power, had never the 
advantage of seeing a member of their families raised to the papal 
throne. The jealousy that their rank and wealth excited, always 
secured the preference of a foreigner, and the Barberini, Buon- 
compagni, Borghese, Chigi, and Corsini, though Italians, were 
natives of foreign states. The love of their collaterals, to denote 
which the word nepotism was invented, and which distinguished 
these princes, has peopled Rome with a nobility wealthy, but not 
of the country, and often possessed of foreign estates to divide 
their allegiance. It is to this class of persons, generally speaking, 
that those magnificent palaces belong, which strike the stranger 
with so much astonishment when he first visits Rome, and which 
have in lact been built by sovereigns who taxed the world to 
support their splendour. 

The real right of citizenship in Rome is confined to a few. 
The * Trasteverini,’ or dwellers on tfle right bank of the Tiber, 
boast themselves the only legitimate descendants of the ancient 
Romans, and make good their claim by their haughty and insub- 
ordinate bearing. The Montagnoli, or inhabitants of the Viminal 
and Esquiline hilh, are principally descended from the country- 
people who sought refuge in Rome during the barbarous ages, 
and these emulate the Trasteverini in ignorance, in bigotry, and 
in lawlessness,. It is with this class of his subjects that the Pope 
is everntest popular, whether, like Gregewy, he seeks to stem the 
torrent of innovation, or whether, like Pius, he hopes to guide it 
In these, however, centres the nationality of Rome. They*are 
its true types. Handsome in person, picturesque in attire, they 
pass the day in idleness, muffled in cloaks and basking in the sun 
in winter^ lying asleep on their faces in the shade in summer, and 
seldom rousing themselves but to drink in the wine-shops and 
gamble with their comrades. Desperate quarrels are the conse- 
quence 
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qticnce bt this life^ alKl assassinations have never been scarce. 
The ncig:hbDlirin«: church affords a safe asylum, where the criminal 
remains till lie can effect his escape^ if he is not rich enough to 
purchase his peace from the kinsmen of his victim — unless indeed 
these ]$At can procure the order from the Grand Penitentiary to 
seize him within the sacred precincts. 

An intermediate class there is between the moble and the 
populace. This, the ^ mezzo ccto,’ consisting of unennobled pro- 
plrretors, merchants, lawyers, and physicians, is the class amongst 
which the advocates of reform are principally to be found, and 
which has been represented sometimes, by those who arc not 
familiar with it, as more intelligent and more respectable than 
the 'class of superior ra^nk, Tliere are besides a great many 
foreigners resident in Rome, together with a mixed population, 
composed of pensioners of the Church and of the higher nobles, 
of denizens, of refugees, and of a poorer sort of strangers, who 
come to the capital to follow those trades and perform those menial 
offices which the Romans are too^ proud to do for themselves. 
Such are the heterogeneous materials of which the population 
is composed. The most invincible prejudices exist among all 
these classes — prejudices which have never yet been eradicated, 
which forbid amalgamation, and frustrate all hope of constitutional 
government. 

Hitherto the whole scheme of polity had been to mono- 
polise every branch of administration in’ the hands of the 
priesthood, and it was by the watchful care of this monopoly 
that the state had been enabled to exist. Pius IX. assailed 
this system — and in doing so, wc suspect he has evoked a spirit 
that neither his power nor that of his successors will be able to 
lay. We do not for a moment doubt that the public business 
will be as well conducted by laymen as by priests: — but how 
long will the lay ministers, governors, and magistrates be in dis- 
covering that it becomes them not to receive orders from^an aged 
pontiff and an impotent presbytery? It is the opinion, wc know, 
of many fervid Romanists, that if any method' of preserving his 
independence could be discovered, the head of their Church 
would be more powerful without a territorial dominion. at all — 
that he would be less sunder the influence of bis great neigh- 
bours, and bis attention would be more exclusively bestowed on 
ecclesiastical affairs. These, therefore, are surveying passing 
'events with feelings into which we cannot enter. But, moreover, 
of Pius IX., in his capacity of head of the Church, we have 
observed still less to admire than in the administration of his 
'temporal affairs. In the latter wo give> him full credit >at 'least 
ibr' the purest intentions: — but in bis ecclesiasticaL capacity in 
' Belgium 
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Belgium and in Switzerland he has cxhihited aH the^selfishnesa 
and arrogance of the Vatican at its worst periods and hia receipt 
interference with our Government scheme of education ip Irclahd 
(whatever may be that scheme’s jiarticular merits) we mpst con- 
sider equally insolent and unpolitic. 

The invariable maxim of the Church of Rome has !been to 
watch the bent and disposition of the age, to |ippear to lead 
while in fact it follows, to enter into and to render it subservient 
to the great aim of ecclesiastical supremacy. The spirit of t)ie 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries was fi^ce, enthusiastic, and 
romantic. The crusades against the Saracens were devised by 
the clergy to rid Europe of its warlike and turbulent popula- 
tion ; and the success was complete. Deserted Europe was aban- 
doned to the priest, w'ho availed himself of the opportunity to 
aggrandise his order. In more civilised times, when learning wag 
revived, the churchman himself led the van in the crusade against 
ignorance — and if to a period of security a moment of danger 
succeeded which seemed to threaten the very existence of the 
papacy, the tide of the Reformation was stemmed by those un- 
compromising champions of error, the Jesuits. A pleasanter 
path was next opened for ambition ; and the cautious priest- 
hood found it easier and less invhlious to dictate to the counsels 
of Europe through the invisible confessor, who occupied the 
closet of power, and alternately flattered the vices and excited 
the terrors of superstitious kings and queens, ministers of state, 
and their troops of favourites, male and female. But when this 
system too had had its day, the revolutionary spirit that had cut 
it short was not neglected by the Proteus- like churchman^ The 
priesthood has acquired a power in France it failed to gain under 
the elder branch of the liouse of BoArbon, and the cause of the 
Roman tiara is advocated in Germany by the professed opponents 
of all secular authority. In Ireland the audacious disaffection 
of the Romish masses has long been openly countenanced by a 
clergy who have at least done nothing to check the bloody 
barbarism of their manners ; and it is at the very moment when, 
although Irish crime had never before attained such a flagrancy, 
l^ngli^ resources bad been lavished with the most unparallel^ 
generdmyin the relief of Irish poverty — it is at this very moment 
that a new Pope, his name trumpeted everywhere as synony- 
mous with the cause of human freedom and social rights, dares 
to affront the monarchy of Great Britain by a direct interference 
with a detail of its internal legishation. Nay, it is at the same 
moment that this misguided Pontiff has ventured to carve Eng- 
land herself anew into Romish- dioceses, and nominate one .pf the 
cunningest of Jesuits (we care not to ask whether or not be 

belongs 
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Velongs to the actual Order of Jesus) to the Primacy of England, 
with the title of Archbishop of Westminsteif. 

It is no wonder that the great powers of Europe should be 
watching with alarm this new impulse girqin •simultaneously to 
the spijB^ ’of priestly ambition everywhere, and to the spirit of 
civil deflection as well, by the rash movements of Pius IX. 
The agitation, meantime, proceeding from the centre of Rome, 
has already disfiirbed Italy itself from one end to the other. 

The kingdom of Naples, long separated in interest from North- 
ern Italy, need hardly enter into our present sketch ; it is obvious, 
however, that Naples is rather in the condition of wanting assist- 
ance than of having it to offer. 

The King of Sardinia claims to be ranked with the new Pope 
as 'the advocate of constitutional opinions.^ Can that, prince 
suppose that Europe has forgotten — that his own subjects can 
forgive — the melancholy result of his former vacillations? In 
youth he appeared in open hostility to his sovereign and kins- 
man, and but for the interference of France he must have 
paid the penalty of his temerity. Neither was his pardon 
secured without those sacrifices of his associates, from which 
honour should have shrunk. During his retirement at the 
court of 1 uscany, where the late Sovereign, the soul of honour, 
afforded him an asylum, the two kinsmen were never known 
to interchange a word ; the Grand Duke could not refuse 
hospitality to the husband of a beloved daughter, but neither 
could he conceal his abhorrence of the conduct that l^ad obliged 
him to solicit it. His life, though one of suffering, both moral 
and physical, has not been remarkable for the austere virtues, 
nor has he obtained much credit for sincerity in the covering 
of devotion which at intervals he has thrown around it. He is 
ambitious, however ; and iidopting the lax maxims of policy that 
the Dukes of Savoy, his ancestors, so effectually practised, while 
.they Stripped the ‘ artichoke of Lombardy’ leaf by leaf, he hopes 
to seize the whole at once. With this bait held out to him by 
the 'patriots’ of Italy, who can smile more and* conceal as much 
hatred in their bosoms as himself, he has again appeared as the 
champion of liberty. 

Tuscany, fertile, prosperous, and industrious, exhibits-— or but 
lately exhibited — the model of material happiness. Its sovereign, 
a prince of the house of Austria, the heir to many of his fath^'s 
virtues, and some of his grandfather's accomplishments, will be 
classed by none with the versatile chief of the house of Savoy. 
But he, too, has been rash. With the best intentions be has granted 
refonos not called for by necessity, nor calculated to advance the 
happiness of his good-*humoured but not over orderly people, A 
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stricter enforcement of the criminal code, a little less of mistaken 
lenity^ a better administration in every department might have 
been called for ; but there was melancholy weakness in sanction- 
ing licence in the nress, and arming his subjects with blunted 
swords, which are likely to remain idle except when jj^ey are 
mischievous. Already his 'Guardia Civica ’ has, on numerous 
occasions, shown itself to sympathize not with the law bqt the 
offender. The assassin within sight of Florence is said to be 
almost as safe as in Tipperary. What taxes are paid will barely 
suffice for the ordinary expenses of the stato^; and there is an end' 
for the time of the draining of the Maremma and all the other 
good and great undertakings that tended alike to the honour of 
the Prince and the solid improvement of the country. 

Parma and Modena have been governed by members of the same 
house, with a less honest administration however, with more abuses, 
greater latitude, and a less general prosperity to the subject. The 
Duke of Modena, without having done anything to deserve it, has 
inherited much of the unpopularity of his father. The Arch- 
duchess Maria Louisa, having done everything to deserve the love 
of her subjects, was rewarded with, ])erhaps, more hatred than any 
other branch of the imperial family. Her successor, like the 
Duke of Modena, will follow, of course, the policy dictated by 
Vienna; while Sardinia and Tuscany rank as the allies of the 
Pope, approving of his measures and treading in the same steps ; 
and Naples, secretly hostile, professes neutrality. 

It remains to consider the stale ^of the Austrian territories — 
the Milanese and the Mantuan duchies, and the Venetian Pro- 
vinces, which together form the kingdom of Venetian Lombardy 
— the splendid possession of that power which must still be con- 
sidered as the arbiter of Italy. I 

Milan, which was claimed in the sixteenth century as a fief 
lapsed to the Empire, formed a part of the vast monarchy of Spain. 
Mantua fell two centuries later, on the extinction of the hoi:^ of . 
Gonzaga, to the Einpefor of Germany, on the same plea. On 
the division of the* Spanish monarchy at the close of the War of 
Succession, Milan was assigned to the limperor. The govern- 
ment of the Imperial Viceroys in the last century created no 
discontent, and the Milanese, in passing from the elder to the 
younger branch, found their advantage in a better adminis- 
tratfpn of justice, and a much keener superintendence of 
the conduct of the Viceroy himself. It is well known with what, 
expense of blood and treasure Austria defended her Italian do- 
minions at the close of the century. Army after army was 
equipped — to be met and defeated no less by the incapacity of their 
own generals (if not by their treachery) than by the military talents 
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of ^Bgip^pa^iQ. It was not till the last necessity that she 
submitted Jo £|he Treaty of Csynpo Formiq^ a transaction . dis- 
creditable to fiier, and hardly surpassed in the infamy it stamped 
on the name of republican diplomacy. ^ v ‘ 

At the general peace, Austria was justly entitled tQ an indemni- 
fication, since no power bad made greater sacrifices* and the Vene~ 
tigYi provinces were deemed but a moderate compensation for losses 
in Germany and in the Low Countries. 

The Emperor Francis, a native of Italy, and warmly attached 
to the country of his birth, returned to take possession of his Italian 
states with the ardour of a lover. Though flattered by the demon- 
strations in his favour at Milan, the disorders which led to the ' 
murder of some of the French partisans, and which with too much 
probability have been attributed to the inflammatory harangues of 
the late Count Gonfalonieri, could not but occasion him disgust 
and horror. A system of conciliation was at first attempted. 
Crosses, keys, and titles were liberally scattered. The Emperor 
had no cause for distrust, and he intended to give no cause for 
complaint ; but, however blameless, he had the mortification of 
soon seeing the end of his popularity. The ill-conducted rebellions 
of Naples and Piedmont, which were to have broken out simul- 
taneously with that of Lombardy, were quickly quelled, and the 
chief conspirators of Milan found themselves compromised with- 
out having merited the applause of their countrymen by one act 
of courage or energy. 

The Emperor, outraged asj,^ sovereign and wounded in his best 
feelings, did not take a bloody revenge : the sentence of death 
which was pronounced against convicted treason was, in every 
case, commuted into milder punishments ; and the number of 
those so dealt with, as well as their ultimate sentences, have been 
grossly misrepresented. In all, nineteen were sentenced to a 
few ^onths of imprisonment — twelve to ten years, and three 
to tmnty'One years of seclusion in a fort^ss. Much, indeed, has 
been said of the rigours of Spell berg, and many persons, in the 
freedom and ease of their comfortable studies/ have decreed that 
' death was a thousand times preferable to such a doom.’ We 
fancy, however, that these gentlemen would hfve been of a dif- 
ferent mind had the alternative been offered to themselves; 
a]b worst, these martyrs lived through their captivity — in most in- 
stances its term was shortened — and some of them are still stive 
to, recriminate and contradict each other, and to disclose (with 
exaggerations) the secrets of their prison-house. 

' Tb^ desire for domestic government is so natural that wo cannot 
be surprised that Italy craves for independence. Three hundred 
yaars have, not reconciled Milan to foreign dominion; and most 
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gladly should we see an independent monarchy, temperate and 
powerful, in the north of Italy, capable of resisting both foreig^n 
and domestic assault. But^ alas ! a longer education than Italy 
has yet submitted to in privation, in sacrifice, and in self-devotion, 
IS needed to prepare her sons to fight this battle; and above Oil, 
if it is to be fought, and if it is not to bring with it a mere change 
of masters, it is by patriot hands alone that the sword must be 
wielded. This great lesson the Italians have not learned. In 
spite of all experience they will lean on foreign support. Strange 
to say, they even cast their eyes with liiTgering regret on the 
disgraceful period of the French usurpation, assuredly one 
of the hardest despotisms that modern Europe has ever 
seen. Desolating wars required a constant supply of tpen, 
and repeated conscriptions nearly swept away the youth of the 
provinces. ' I'he Continental System ^ prohibited articles of 
English manufacture, while the best market was closed on Italian 
industry. The cumbrous and oppressive method of collecting 
customs was not altered. The censorship of the press was main- 
tained with a severity which left that of the Inquisition far behind, 
and with a machinery more extensive and complete than that 
tribunal could ever command. The police exceeded the fabled 
activity of old Venice: social liberty had no existence. The pro- 
j)rietor suspected of disaffection was visited with the most summary 
inflictions. Soldiers were billeted upon him by the troop — his sons 
or his nephews were dragged into the conscription. The tribunals 
were notoriously under the influence of power, and no instance will 
'be found of a favourable decision for a person looked coldly on by 
the Government, while the most iniquitous sentences arc recorded 
to the advantage of its partizans. Governors, Prefects, and 
Commissioners of the Police collecteil pictures and curiosities; 
they did not disguise their love of presents, and they grew rich, 
and their galleries full, at the expense of anxious suitors. Op- 
pression and insolence were carried into the theatre, the coffee- 
house, and the drawing-room. The most arbitrary interference 
was practised in families. Marriages were made between the 
rich heiress and the soldier of fortune, and the excuse was ad- 
mitted that Buona|)arte’s system of amalgamation required the 
sacrifice. The Court of the Viceroy was attended by a large as- 
semblage of the gay and brilliant of both i^xes, and of the highest 
rank ; absence from it would have been accounted disaffection, 
and punished accordffligly. Wherever he was, the French soldier 
demanded the best the country afforded ; and if the oflicer some- 
times waived his rights, the praise was due to the courtesy of the 
individual, and not to the laws, which permitted every licence. 

To all this the Austrian government presents a complete contrast. 
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The 'French , tinted each city, not only for works of utility and 
Comfort, but ^also to raise triumphal monuments to the glory of 
their masters ; they wished to see an appearance at least of mirth ; 
they gave popular ffetes with the money of the coihmunity; they 
provided the music, and insisted that the company should dance. 
Under Austrian rule the fetes have been discontinued, certainly, 
but the works of public utility have been completed. If the 
French made two roads over the Alps, the Austrians have made 
six. The costly reparations of the cathedral of Milan, and even 
the triumphal arch af* the northern entrance of the city, though 
a monument humiliating to Austria, have been finished. 'J'he 
French system of centralization reduced the provincial cities to 
utter insignificance. Venice, despoiled and degraded, was slipping 
from its shores into the sluggish canals which the Government 
thought it not worth while to clean. In this state the marvellous 
city was handed over to the Emperor of A ustria. llie curse of 
Marino Faliero seemed upon it. Daily petitions were offered up 
at Vidtana to enable the fallen noble to destroy the palace of his 
ancestors and sell the materials. An Imperial decree put a stop 
to this devastation, and the foresight of the Government has saved 
the city from a calamity more irreparable than any inflicted by 
Attila. Justice, as we have before said, is administered with an 
impartiality unknown in the rest of Italy, and perhaps not valued 
by Italians. Domestic tranquillity is not disturbed by the tyranny 
orgallantry of police-agents and foreign fortune-hunters. Vienna 
has not been declared the centre of ' European civilization,' and 
Italy has not been despoiled to adorn it. The German governors, 
civil and military, are maintained on frugal and moderate salaries, 
and the Court of the Viceroy is on a scale of unostenta- 
tious simplicity, while the^ domestic habits and private virtues of 
the royal family form a noble contrast with the disorderly conduct 
of the Buonapartes whom their chief intruded on the country, 
and surrounded with theatrical trappings and factitious titles. 

No assertion has been more fearlessly made, and more con- 
stantly repeated, than that Italians are ndver preferred by the 
German government to posts of honour in their own country. 
When the Austrians first re-assumed possesion of Lombardy, 
Italians were named to numerous offices, nor were they removed 
•but at the reiterated complaints of their own countrymen. Mu- 
nicipal jealousy interfered also with these appointments: the 
Venetians thought it hard that a country^which had governed 
itself for many centuries should receive a governor from Milan — 
and Milan would have received the appointment of a Venetian 
governor as the last degradation. Many such appointments were 
tried; but the choice was not always fortunate; displaced officials 
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proclaimed the injustice of the Government, 'fSact, they 

should rather have praised its forbearance. It would be easy, if 
it were not invidious, to quote examples; let it suffice that the 
experiment failed, and the Italians themselves were the firsl^ to 
admit it. 

The patience and forbearance of the Austrian soldiers and 
officers in Italy has often been our astonishment. We have 
constantly seen them exposed in public places to the most con- 
temptuous and injurious treatment. Every such place resounds 
with abuse of the Government, and sufficiently disproves the 
alleu^ed activity of the police. 

As wo said at the outset, it is chiefly among* the upper classesr 
of society that the Germans arc thus unpopular. Let us repeat 
our warning too. Europe will probably not again suffer its sur- 
face to be overrun by French armies. Italy may never again be 
exposed to the tyranny or the contemptuous forbearance of 
French generals ; but the noble of Northern Italy has a worse 
warfare to expect, should he be abandoned to the tender mercies 
of his own peasantry by the withdrawal of the protecting influence 
of Austria. 

While doing its utmost to repress innovation, no government 
can have shown itself more careful of existing rights, or less 
inclined to cruelty or vengeance than hers in Italy. It lias 
restrained the severity of neighbouring princes: — even the 
rebels of the late Dulvc of Modena were protected from his 
pursuit, denied to his demand, and suffered to seek their safety 
in Switzerland. 

It was the drctad of innovation that prompted the occupation of 
Ferrara — a measure in our opinion precipitate and impolitic; the 
dominions of the Pope should have been held sacred from inva- 
sion ; and the ]>retences, too, by which the measure is excused 
are most frivolous. The citadel of Ferrara, at a distance from 
the town, and commanding the mouth of the Po, was assign^ 
by treaty to Austya sls an important military station for the pro- 
tection of Northern Italy. It was by no means intended that 
this possession should compromise the Pope's independence, or 
enable the Emp&'or to dictate the sort of government he sboujd 
adopt in his own dominions. The allied ambiguity in jlhe 
wording of an article in the Treaty of' Vie&na could not with 
fairness be intcr])reted in favour of the stronger party ; neither, 
even if it were, could the exercise of that right be considered less 
hostile now y since it had been waived ‘before. If Austrian officers 
were insulted in the streets of Ferrara, they should have abstained 
from visiting there ; if an insult offered to an individual of a 
liowerful nation were to justify the" occupation of the territory 
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where the allej^ed oiTence was given, a precedent would be 
established by which treaties are made waste paper, and of which 
Austria might be the first to feel the effects, . But while we con- 
demn this measure itself, we deplore it still more if it is to be 
the cause of an English intervention in the internal affairs of Italy. 
We trust that, whatever may have been the Earl of Minto’s 
commission, he had no authority to plunge us in this new sea of 
difficulties. 

The statesman whe signed the Treaty of Vienna understood 
British interests better than the brilliant orators who have at- 
tacked it. We have since departed from all his principles, and 
what has been the result ? Our desertion of the loyal parties in 
some of our colonies, and of the material interests of others, tend 
alike to the aggrandizement of the United States. Our desertion 
ot the Sultan has increased tlie power of Russia and of France, and 
has been tlie means of introducing Fi-ench civilization into Africa, 
propagated by the humane Cubieres. In Spain and Portugal we 
have prolonged the* horrors of civil warfare, and tarnished our 
laurels by the dis(‘om(iture of a British army on the very scene of 
fi)rmer glory. We have toiled for the advantage of the new 
trench dynasty ; we have assisted to do what Louis XIV. and 
Buonaparte never accomplished; and have indirectly promoted 
intrigues which would have disgraced the cabinet of Versailles 
when presided over by a Pompadour or a Du Barry. If under 
the* specious pretence of liberty and civilization we assist in de- 
spoiling Austria of her natural influence in Italy, we shall not 
forward the views of the Italians in self-government; but we shall 
^grandize our rivals by assigning the first interest in Italy to 
France, and by uniting tho Illyrian provinces of the Venetian 
empire to Russia. 

As for the Pope, we (though good Protestants) wish him too 
well to desire to see him continue in his present course — a course 
that can only lead to embarrassment — and worse : but we must 
repeat that we should have thought better of hl'.n, both as a priest 
fmd as a politician, if he Lad not interfered in Ireland to })rolong 
discontent and ignorance, and if he liad interfered in Swilzerland 
to stop the effusion of blood. 
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Art. XL — 1. Letter from an Irish ProprietOf/, [thfi. Earl of 
Devov^ to the Ministers of Religion of the District* 

Son, London, 1847. ' 

2. On Poor-Law and Labouf-^Rate : a Letter from ah Irish Land- 
anmer. By J. Hamilton, A.M. Dublin, 1847. 

T he anticipation of our last Number has been exactly realized. 

Ministers have called Parliament together at an unusual and 
inconvenient season, for, we might almost think, no other purpose 
— certainly with no other result — than to irtcrease the alarm of the 
friends of our existing institutions and exhibit their own extreme 
inconsistency and weakness. The symptoms of their inadequacy 
to cope with the difliculties of the times — which they have largely 
contributed to create and complicate — are obvious to every att^tive 
observer ; and as this feebleness in the Government is in oiir judg- 
ment a great aggravation, if not a main cause of the public danger, 
we feel it our duty to expose it in some of its more prominent 
features : not assuredly in any hostility to the individual men, nor 
even to the ministry — for we sec no present probability of any 
bettor, and a possibility of a worse — but to warn, as far as our 
humble voice can rcacdi, the Country that the measures of the so- 
called Government are not the result of any clear views, fixed 
principles, or substantive system of their own, but a compound 
of expedients, compromises, and makeshifts, by which they 
endeavour to balance themselves between their discordant sup- 
porters, and to play over again the old Whig game of occupying 
Place, which they arc alike unequal to fill and unwilling to 
resign. 

Such an administration has no efficiency, but for mischief. The 
w’eakest can pull to pieces — to builtl, or even to maintain, requires 
thought and strength. The essence — the first principle on which 
the abstract necessity and utility of any kind of government rests 
is resistance. If every man or knot of men are to have their own 
way, there is no need of a costly and cumbrous machine to regu- 
late and controf them : the very terms — ‘ dufy^ ‘ Zato/ ‘ constitu- 
tion* ^government* — imply restraint and pre-suppose force and 
power in the governing body, the existence of which in the present 
case no one will be bold enough to assert. The ministry will, no 
doubt, obtain sometimes large, but always precarious majorities, 
by only venturing on half measures of either good or evil, or by 
indulging in turns the various factions on whose support it exists, 
by the sacrifice of some interest or loppiilg off some pc.rtion of 
the constitution to which these happen beverally to object. Happy 
should we think ourselves if we could hope to awaken in them 
some salutary apprehension of the pit into which this downward 
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path must lead them^ and into a disposition to deserve from the 
Country at large such a degree of confidence and support as would 
enable them to conduct the government on sounder principles than 
in their present ambiguous and preearious position they can vcn< 
turp to afow. 

When they took what looked like courage, but was, as we shall 
show, the very reverse, to the extent of suspending Peel’s Charter 
Act, they, we believe, expected that their measure would never be 
acted on, and hoped that they should therefore not have to apply 
to Parliament for an indemnity. They seem, however, subse- 
quently to have changed this opinion, and the obtaining this indem- 
nity was the first motive publicly assigned, and it was a sufficient 
one, for the assembling Parliament. We concur with the opinion of 
Ijor<|, Stanley, that their proceeding did require an act ot‘ indem- 
nity, or at least st>me formal parliamentary sanction. Their letter 
to the Bank, though from circumstances beyond their control not 
acted upon, was an infraction of the law — just as it would be at 
common law a misdemeanour to advise, instigate, and aid the 
commission of an offence, though it had happened, from extra- 
neous causes, that the offence had not been*ultimately committed. 
When, in former times of scarcity, a government had laid an 
embargo on the export of grain, they came to Parliament for an 
indemnity, even when no attempt to export had been made, and 
therefore no actual illegality committed. The cases seem exactly 
parallel. Indeed, Lord Lansdowne, in one of his speeches on 
the IKsh case, inadvertently admitted this doctrine, by disserting, 
very truly, 

‘ that to excite persons to violate the law was of itself a misdemeanour at 
common law, which could be punished with severity.* — {Debate^ 6th 
December.) 

And that this was their own deliberate opinion and intention up to 
the eleventh hour is proved by a curious circumstance. The 
* Times* newspaper for the morning of the 2Srd November, the 
day that Parliament was to meet, had been ovei>night favoured 
with a sketch of the Queen’s speech, and in this sketch we find — 

‘ Her Majesty’s speech will commence with a statement of the reasons 
which have rendered it necessary to summon the new Parliament at this 
season of the year. The conynercial pressure, though happily some- 
what abated, still prevails to a ruinous extent.^ and calls for relief. In 
order to allay the excessive feelings of distrust which lately prevailed, 
Her Majesty’s Ministers felt it their duty ta interfere, as they believe 
wisely and^ successfully, with thir operation |of the Bank Charter Act. 
For this interf^ence^ though only permissive, and not carried into 
effect^ the sanction of the Legislature will be solicited ' — ( Times, ,23rd 
November.) 

Nothing 
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Nothing can be clearer. On Monday the 22nd> when the 
Queen s speech was prepared^ ^ the interference^ though crjy per- 
missive^^ and not carried into effect^ required the sanctiqt^ of Par- 
liament' — but on T uesday the 23rcl> when the Queen’s speech came 
to be delivered, it was no infringement of the law, and nd^anction 
of Parliament was necessary. The Queen's Majesty requires at 
r uesday noon none of the advice or assistance for which she 
was so impatient on Monday night. 

What had happened in that so short interval to change the pro- 
mulgated purpose ? Early on the morning of the 23rd, the First 
Lord of the Treasury and Chancellor of the Exchequer dispatched 
a letter to the Bank revoking the letter of licence — which was 
notoriously neither more nor less necessary or useful when it was 
thus suddenly annulled than when it was issued. No man can 
doubt that this revocation was connected with the alteration in 
the Queen's speech, and that both were adopted to relieve the 
Ministers from not merely the trouble of a bill of indemnity, but 
the much more serious embarrassment of legalizing in the face 
of Sir Robert Peel the suspension of his chef oeuvre i nor do we 
doubt that he, considering the bad odour in which his Bill was 
in the City, was quite as willing to get rid of such a discussion 
as the ministers. 

But what had been the measure itself? Was it really taken 
with any view or expectation of relieving the mercantile crisis ? 
We are satisfied that it whs not. The Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
both immediately before and after the letter to the Bank, decbired 
his conviction — somewhat supererogatively we thought — that the 
Act ol 1844 had nothing to do with the distress — it had not 
caused it, and its suspension would not relieve it. Why then, in 
the name of common sense and corTsislcncy, was it suspended ? 
For two reasons — the first an obvious one — the strong public opi- 
nion against the Act, and the incapacity of this ministry to resist 
anything approaching to popular clamour; but the second— and 
we suspect the sUll stronger reason, was that the Bank itself was, 
or fancied that it*was, in jeopardy ; and that under the pretext of 
yielding to public opinion, and of aiding commercial credit in gene- 
ral, the real cause of the suspension was to still the secret anxieties 
of the Parlour itself. There is another curious circumstance con- 
nectecl with this transaction. We read in the public papers that 
on F riday evening, tlie 22nd of October, Sir Robert Peel being on 
his way through town to visit the Queen, had a long conference, 
protracted to midnight, with the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Such a confidential interview was in itself curious enough ; but 
when we recollect that it took place on the eve of one of the 
gravest affronts that any ex-minister before Sir Robert Peel had 

ever 
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ever received— ^the repudiation of one of his leading measures — 
it strikes us as being very strange. We, of course, can know 
nothing of what passed at that unparalleled tete-h-tete ; but we 
do know ^that next day Lord John Russell came to. town, and had 
also a Icjlig conference with the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
that early on Monday the 25th, immediately after those inter- 
views between the parent of the Charter Act and its most zealous 
sponsors — the Act was unceremoniously discarded as a humbug 
on the first occasion on which it came to be tried. It is a sin- 
gular fate for so abl^ and so cautious a man as Sir Robert 
Peel that all his measures fail — that those puny statesmen whom 
he had despised, ridiculed, and turned out as unfit for the 
public service, should now overthrow, without resistance or 
even remonstrance on his part, his most important measures 
— the very measures for the sake of which he had submitted him- 
self to such awful sacrifices as no public man ever before made. 
Lord John Russell repealed his last Corn Law the moment he 
came into office ; and on the first pressure Sir Charles Wood 
suspended his Bank Charter Act; and in both cas6s he acqui- 
esced — and in the latter at least, distinctly approved. In fact, 
nobody doubts that they durst not have done it if thoy^had not 
obtained his direct or indirect concurrence. This would have 
been a startling phenomenon in former days, when Governments 
and Oppositions were expected to fulfil candidly and above-board 
their respective duties. 

The next principal topic of the Queen’s speech exhibits the 
same species of evasion and subterfuge. The commercial dis- 
tress — so rapidly consequent on vast changes in the ancient 
commercial polity of the empire, from which both tlie late and 
the present Government had triumphantly prophesied a new 
sera of unparalleled wealth and felicity — this wide and ramified 
desolation of trade and all that belong to trade, would natu- 
rally have formed a prominent feature in the sessional mani- 
festo of a Ministry alive to its duties, as we.bclieve Lord John 
Russell’s to be, and capable of executing them, which we heartily 
wish it were. And so it was announced, as we have seen, in the 
over-night sketch of her Majesty’s speech — 

‘ The commercial pressure still prevails to a ruinous extent^an^ calls 
for relief' > 

But in the actual speech we find nothing about either * ruin ’ or 
' relief.’ The whole question was — to use an old parliamentary 
phrase — blinked ; prominently promised in the programme of tlie 
Times — but shirked in the revised speech — squinted but not looked 
at. To have mentioned it substantively would have b^en a kind 
of pledge that they had, or a confession that they ought to have 

had. 
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All theie sihifts and devices^ paltry and miserablej are easily 
seen through^ and therefore of^o substantial importance except 
as they discredit the Government; but what follows is. of an 
infinitely graver character — and suggests a series of larger and 
more painful considerations — Ireland ! 

We have, from a comparison of dates and circumstdnees, very 
great doubt whether the state of Ireland had any share in origiYi- 
ally determining Ministers to assemble Parliament. It is too 
true that there has been hardly a week in the last fifty years in 
which a Ministry would not have been justified in calling the 
attention of the legislature to the social condition of that perverse 
and therefore unhappy people — but while the last prorogation 
was running out, there arrived news of three or four murders, of 
the class for which, amongst nations, Ireland alone is infamous, 

, and Vhich are of such regular and, as it were, habitual occur- 
rence, that by ceasing to surprise, they seem to be stripped of 
somewhat of their horror. Each fresh outbreak creates a sen- 
sation for the moment, and Lords- Lieutenants ofler rewards 
and publish proclamations, and Ministries reluctanfly nitroduce 
Arms Bills and Coercion Bills, imperfect in their original 
provisions, and gradually pared down to absolute ineflicacy 
in deference to the Opposition of the day — whose infiainma- 
tory harangues in such discussions have done infinitely more 
mischief than the mutilated Bills were able to do good. Wc 
have read speeches delivered by public men both in and out 
of Parliament that, considering the excitable nature of the 
Irish people, wc could not but consider as downright incen- 
tives to the crimes which their language almost justified; while 
others, more moderate or more guarded, produced nearly as bad 
an effect by diluting their reprobation of the crime with the sug- 
gestion of extenuating circumstances and by plausible propositions 
for the removal of this or that grievance, to the existence of 
which they choose, always gratuitously and generally falsely, to 
attribute the exasperation of the peo2)le. This is the prevailing 
and most dangerous cant. It was that of the VVhig Opposition, 
and is still, we are sorry to say, the tone of the Whig Adminis- 
tration. It is that of the Roman Catholic priests, of whose 
share in these terrible executions we shall say more hereafter. 
It is that which misleads" and perverts public opinion into seek- 
ing theoretic antidotes for imaginary springs of evil, instead 
of seeing, by the lights of experience and common sense, the 
main source of these disorders in the lawless disposition 
and habits of the people (however caused), and the best and 
indeed only remedy — not in fits and starts of nominal coercion, 
blit— in a strong, steady, and fearless application of the laws 
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protoctinjnr property — so that the peasantry should bo it last 
convinced that the murder of a landlord will not forward that- 
usurpation and confiscation of his estate^ which is the sole 
result that these unhappy and igfnorant savages contemplate. It 
is on this subject and in this view of it, that we the most seriously 
blame the paragraph of the Queen’s speech, in which, after de- 
ploring these atrocities, her Majesty is made to account for, and, 
as it would seem, to excuse them, by recommending to Parlia- 
ment in the same breath, and evidently as a^remedial process, the 
consideration of fhe relations of landlord and tenant- The words 
of the speech are more general — ^referridg only to * measures, 
which, with due regard to the rights of property, may im- 
prove the social condition of the people — but having been 
twitted in debate with the vagueness of this allusion. Sir George 
Grey put a. bold face on the original equivocation, and asfied 
how any one could doubt that a Landlord-and- Tenant Bill was 
meant. 

What conclusion can men of common sense draw from the 
juxta -position and connexion of these topics? What, above all, 
will the Irish peasants, so sanguine on this point, be taught by 
their priestly teachers and agitators to draw ? — ^but that the existing 
laws of property and the conduct of the existing landlords are at 
the root of the evil, and that the legislature not having applied 
any remedy for an admitted grievance — a grievance denounced 
from the Throne itself — they were justified in taking into their 
own hands what one of their reverend apologists, while defend- 
ing himself from the charge of being the immediate instigator of 
.a murder, audaciously calls ‘the wild justice of revenge'-^ 
a phrase, by the way, borrowed by • Father Maedermott from 
Bacon, and at second-hand ; l*or it is clear that had he road the 
whole passage, lie never would have directed attention to it. 

‘ Revenge,’ says Bacon, Ms a kind of wild justice, which the more 
mans mitnrc runs to, the more ought law to weed ouV 

IIo we mean to pharge her Majesty’s Ministers with an inten- 
tion to countenance these horrors? God forbid! but we tell 
them, more in sorrow than in anger, that they have been guilty 
of great imprudence and injustice in thus collocating the proved 
but unpunished atrocities of the peasantry with the imputed but, 
we believe, wholly unprovable misconduct of landlords. We 
warn them, moreover, of the absolute impracticability of the 
object which seems now paramount in all their measures — the 
endeavour to reconcile the destructive alliances which they made 
and the destructive principles which they adopted in their 
Opposition state, with the sj|ber and severe task of governing the 
country. It is this ‘halting between two opinions,’ or, what 
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IS worse^ this embarrassment between their present duty and 
their former professions^ that exposes them to want of confidence 
on all sides, and makes their Ministry the weakest in fact and the 
lowest in estimation of any that, we believe, this country ever 
saw. 

But this affair is, on closer examination, worse than even it 
looks. The Ministry, who put this clap-trap into their Sove- 
reign’s mouth, bad no preparation — we had almost ventured to say 
no intention — certainly, no digested plan for fulfilling the royal 
promise. They had no Landlord-and-Tmanf^Bill ready; nay, 
had no idea of what such a bill should consist : and we need hardly 
add they had no very decided hope that they could produce 
anything at all. After Sir George Grey had, as we have seen, tri- 
umphantly construed the vague terms of the Speech into the 
announcement of Landlord-and- Tenant Bill, he, immediately 
after dashed the expectations of the Irish party by a cautious 
salvo, ‘ that he had great pleasure in saying that they hojicd and 
intended to he able to produce such a measure, but that there were 
great difficulties in the way? This damper, however, on the 
confidence of the Royal Speech and the ministerial gloss was, 
on reconsideration, thought not heavy enough ; and the next 
night, in the debate on the Report, the Prime Minister himself 
came forth with stronger doubts and a more dilatory plea. 

^ There is also another measure which involves a subject of vast 
importance, which is difficult to deal with. We have devoted the 
greatest attention to it, and have been as yet imable to determine on sucli 
a measure which shall combine improvement of land in Ireland witli 
the undoubted and indefeasible rights of the landowner. Her Majesty’s 
government, as I have already stated, have devoted their earnest ^ 
attention to the subject, and they regret they cannot have the advantage 
of the advice of the late Lord Beshorough, who had well considered 
the question, and who only deferred bringing in a bill on the subject 
until he could be in his place in the House of Ijords to explain the 
principle of his measure. The death of this nobleman has prevented 
her Majesty’s government from knowing his vie\%s on this subject, and 
that is a source of much regret.’ — Debates^ 2A.th Nov, 

Very true, perhaps. But Lord Besborough had died on the 
16th of May :* and why the Queen should have been made to 

* We must take this oppoitunity of doing justice to die memory of Lord Besho- 
Tough ; he was a keen partizan and would and did go great lengths for his party ; 
but to much personal amiability and courtesy of manner lie addetl a thorough Know- 
ledge of Irtdaiid, and, we believe, a determination to administer the government 
with more imjiartiality than his antecedent connexions would have led us to expect, 
and with as much vigour as his colleagues would allow. We say tins, ro yap yepas 

Bavointav — and not at all by way of suggesting any unfavourable contrast with 
hit successor, by no means his inferior in personal qu^ities, and who, if lest inti- 
mately acquainted with Ireland, must be, oil|Hhe other hand, more free from the 
impatatioD or suspicion of any anterior prejudices. 
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promise in November what his death six months before had 
rendered it very doubtful whether her Majesty’s'^ Government 
could perform, is a riddle that we can no otherwise solve* than by 
the supposition that they knew not and know not what either to do 
or to say ; and hoped that, being themselves ' perplexed in the 
extreme,’ the country might remain a little longer in the same 
bewilderment. 

Let our readers not think that yve are, in these observations, 
hunting the Ministry through hedgings and doublings hardly 
worth critical ordiistorical notice. It is l>y traits like these that 
the characters of administrations^ as of /he men that compose 
them, are developed. We know that Turenne and Marlborough 
were the great and successful commanders — unrivalled till our 
own day — but it is from anecdotes of the ^ groom ’ of one and of 
the ‘ cook ’ of the other, that we learn that happy patience and 
placidity of temper which was probably at the root of their 
greatest successes. So it is from* their weakness and inconsistency 
in the little matters they attempt, that we should be authorized 
tf> infer the inadequacy of this Ministry to deal with the higher 
duties of government. But this affair of the Landlord-and^ 
Tenant Bill, from which ivc venture to draw our conclusions as 
to Sir George Grey and Lord John Russell, is no anecdote of 
(jroom or cook — no trifle, though a detail — no enigma, though 
obscure. It is a matter of the highest importance, and will, if 
we are not mistaken, play a part in the future discussion of Irish 
affairs which will fully justify the preliminary observations w'e 
have made and those with which we arc about to bring the whole 
subject before our readers. 

In the first place, it must be observed that there is some predis- 
position — nay, a steep declivity — in *the Irish national character 
both to sloth and turbulence, to laziness and outrage ; and there 
is abundant evidence in old times, and flagrant notoriety in our 
own day, that these unhappy quarrels are fostered and ex- 
aggerated by the influence of the Roman Catholic priesthood— 
the only influence or authority, we confidently assert, that exists 
or has, we believe, ever existed over the minds of the great 
Roman Catholic mass of Irish population. These priests, from 
temporal as well as from spiritual motives, which we may lament 
but cannot wonder at, could never do otherwise than execrate the 
Reformation; they alike abhorred the heretic and hated what 
they called the murper : and the same term of obloquy — Sasse- 
nachj denounced — to an enmity as evergreen as their native 
shamrock — the Englishman and the Protestant. The tithes for- 
feited to the * intrusive Church’ festered in their memories; 

‘ • to 
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to keep their ecclesiastical claim alive, they adopted the de- 
vice of embarking all their co-religionists in the same cause; 
and in this view made it their business — an easy, pleasant, 
and popular one — to keep alive in the minds of the people a 
strong animosity against tithe-paying, combined with all their old 
clannish notions and all the claims (by the lapse of time become 
quite imaginary) to forfeited estates. They did not think it 
necessary to remind their flocks that all the lands possessed by 
the Roman Catholics themselves had been granted and settled, 
and were now held, Minder the existing establishment; that if 
another series of rebe(lions and revolutions were to bring about 
the restoration of the forfeited estates, it would be nearly — if not 
utterly — impossible to ascertain to whom they should belong ; 
that if it were possible to find the ancient hereditary proprietor, 
he would be a leviathan, engrossing to his single dominion a 
larger estate than the richest modern landlord ever held, and 
would be as little inclined to part with his property by an agrarian 
distribution as a Sassenach ; and that, in fine, an agrarian revo- 
lution, even if carried to its fullest extent, on the principle of 
universal gaveh would only condemn the allottee to more hope- 
less misery. These historical views and moral consequences the 
priests kept to themselves; but they allowed the poor people to 
believe that eacli imlividual Teague and Paddy was himself the 
rightful heir of those ancient principalities, the designation 
of which they would sometimes assume. Ourselves, in our 
earlier acquaintance with Ireland, have known instances of the 
title of Lord and even Prince being familiarly borne by peasants 
of the very lowest condition. ^ To be sure, these titles were by 
others used rather in derision, but they were worn by the men 
themselves with becoming ^avity and of the whole population, 
gentle and simplej^ any individual approaching to afQuence, or 
having a glimmering of education and ambition, forthwith gave 
to his ordinary patronymic the aristocratical distinction of the 
j^ac or O.t 


* The pride of birth has always been strong in Ireland. * Dn Johnson mentioned that 
the few ancient Irish geptlemen yet remaining have the highest pride of family : that 
Mr. Sandford, a friend of kiis, whose mother was Irish, told him that O’Hara (who was 
true Irish by father and mother), and he, and Mr. Ponsonby, son of Lord Beworough, 
the greatest man»of the tliree, but of an English family, went to see one of these ancient 
Irish, and that he distinguished them thus — “ O'Hara, you are welcome!” “ Mr. 
Sandford, your mother’s son is welcome !” Mr. Ponsouby, you upay sit down!” 
Boswsrj.’s Johnson, ii. p. 489. 

f Two instances of the comparatively recent assumption of this distinctive prefix, 
wen.bif geniUrntn, pnay be worm recording. The i^ther and the eldest brother of Arthur 
O’Connor never called themselves otherwise than Mr. Connor ; and tlie rcspectalJe 
fiitner and very gentlemanlike uncle of Daniel O’Oonnell were contented with the 
name of Connell. 
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As to these fantastic claims, % poor and ignorant population, 
whose only learning was such legends and traditionSj ilroose only 
employment was the lazy culture of a fruitful soil^ whose 
sole sustenance was on the easiest produce that ibe earth sup- 
plies, very naturally adopted suggestions which flattered vanity, 
favoured indolence, and gratified and stimulated their aversion 
for the stranger and the heretic. This, we believe, was the first 
source of that disposition to agrarian outrage, which has ever 
since the Reformation distinguished the lower orders in Ireland, 
and which, as far as we know, docs not cyst so passionately, nor, 
as to any legal right, so groundlessly, in jny other people on the 
face of the earth. But it has answered the purposes of the priest- 
hood. It has mainly contributed to keep alive the holy hatred of 
the Sassenach — the devotion to the old faith, and the despotic 
influence of those whom they believe to be the guardians of their 
tein])oral rights, as well as the guides, and even arbiters of eternal 
salvation. Of the all-engrossing power of the priests over the 
people, Lord Devon’s excellent ))amphlet, mentioned in the title 
of this article, is a remarkable though incidental proof. It is a 
letter of kind, useful, practical advice to the tenantry of the dis- 
trict in whidi his Lonlship is a large, and, as all the world knows, 
a most benevolent and active proprietor — on agricultural improve- 
ment — explaining simply, clearly, and forably, the mischief of 
the present system, and urging the superior advantages, even to 
the tenants themselves, of the better husbandry and habits which 
he and other judicious landlords are anxious to introduce into 
that lawless district. This letter, of entirely agricultural advice 
and explanation, is addressed, not to the tenantry, but * to the 
Ministers of Religion * — a phrase adroitly selected as of general 
ap])lication, while every line and w<)rd reveals tiiat it is really 
addressed to the priests alone — the noble writer well knowing 
that through that channel only could he hope to address his 
tenantry with the slightest prospect of success. The humility with 
which the Earl of Devon finds it prudent to address these 
sacerdotal usurpers of an influence that should belong to himself, 
is very striking at||d significant. 

No one who examines with care and candour the history of 
Ireland can doubt that these agrarian pretensions have through- 
out combined and identified themselves with Popery and that the 
whole system of disturbance, ancient and modern — the great 
Rebellion — the war against William III. — the midnight insur- 
rections of Wliitehoysy Feep-f -day-boys, T^erty-alts, Rockites, &c. 
— the Rebellion of 1798-<rthe various Catholic Associations— 

the 
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the Repeal movements of late yHirs, the hypocritical catch-word 
of * Justice for Irelands and the more candid cry of ^ Ireland for 
ihelrishy have been all prompted by one single pa8si6nate desire 
and hope — the extermination, or at least the expulsion, of the Eng- 
lish, root and branch — the resumption and re-distribution of the 
territory amongst those who call themselves xar’ the native 

Irish — and before all, and above all, the re-establishment of the 
popish hierarchy in all its pristine power, pretensions, and supre- 
macy. 

The existence of these views and prospects, even in the old 
Protestant- Ascendency' times, could never, we are satisfied, have 
been doubted by any close observer ; but they were, till a recent 
period, considered as mere feverish dreams which disturbed with- 
out endangering the established system, nor was it till very re- 
cently that there seemed to be any avowed hope on one side, 
or any serious apprehension on the other of their practical accom- 
plishment. But see how the case now stands — mark the symj)t()ms 
and signs of an approach to each of these grand divisions of the 
ultimate ^object — mark! the dependance — the subserviency. of the 
Whig Cabinet to the Repealers — mark the accumulated attempts 
to expel the landlords by murder and intimidation — mark the real 
and scarcely concealed objects of the new device of tenant-right — 
mark the representative of the Queen in Ireland investing the 
popish hierarchy with the style and dignity of my Lords, and 
remember that more than one of her Majesty's confidential 
advisers have openly expressed their desire to abate as a nuisance 
the Established Church of Ireland 1 

With such powerful incentives — with such pregnant indications 
that the long-cherished hopes of the peasantry and the long and 
decp« whispered prophecies 'of the priests, were ripening to their 
fulfilment under the triumphant influence of agitation, audacity, 
and assassination, who can doubt that the danger has rapidly 
increased, and is increasing, under the inflammatory connivance 
and concurrence — by such proceedings as we have touched upon 
— of the Government? We again readily admit and even 
inculcate that they have no such design : but it cannot be denied 
that the general aspect of their policy alarms the peaceable and 
the loyal, and seems to encourage the turbulent and disaffected ; 
and the details are, as we shall proceed to show, still more strongly 
marked with the same mischievous character. 

. For the greates^practical danger in the present state of Ireland' 
they are immediately and especially responsible. We do not ify 
tba| even without their lamentable proceedings on the Arms Bill 
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a gun or a pistol would not have been found to mtirder Major 
Mahon or Mr. Lloyd, as there had been found to murder Lord 
Norbury and Mr. Brooke ; but we must assert that such crimes 
have been facilit^ed, and therefore encouraged^ by the conduct of 
tlie present Government — ofiwhich, as a warning for the future, i# 
is necessary to recapitulate some particulars, which we cannot do 
more concisely than by reproducing some sentences from our 
Number for December, 184G. After noticing Lord John Kus- 
sell’s initiatory ^ Jockeyshi}!* on the * potatcyscarcity/ we said:-*- 

* His next step was a factious combination io expel Sir Robert Peel 
from power by defeating the Irish Coercion Bill. The Conservatives, 
who reluctantly joined in that vote, hud the apology of doing so to 
displace a minister in whom they had no longer any confidence ; but 
Lord John hud no such plea, and though we admit that his party, 
when out of power, had opposed coercion bills, they had always, when 
in power, introduced and carried them, and sometimes wdth much 
mbre stringent provisions than the Tories would have ventured to 
propose. This was bad enough, but not so bad as when, finding, on 
ills accession to office, the necessity of continiiino^ the Arms Bill, 
announced lbs intention to that etlect, but within a few days, at the beck 
of bis 11*1811 Frankenstein, pusillanimoosly abandoned it, and left Ireland, 
for the first time for above a century, without that indispensable protec* 
tion — a protection which every administration since the Union, Whig as 
well as Tory — nay. Lord John Russell and Lord Palmerston themselves, 
had all successively maintained. The shame and mortification that 
Lord John Russell must feel when he comes to implore parliament to 
re-enact those laws which he so lately and so raslily rejected and re* 
pealed, will be but a very inadecpiate punishment for the strange com- 
bination of weakness and temerity w hich he exhibited at the close of 
the session.’ — Q. R. No. clvii., pp. 241, ^42. 

That shame and mortification die has been forced to undergo. 
But there were circumstances connected with the abandonment of 
the Anns Bill still more to be deplored : — ' 

‘The concession to which it was annexed had been extorted, it is 
scarcely necessary to say, by the demands of the Repeal party. With 
liis usual prudence, Mr. O’Connell took care that this should be no 
secret, ** requesting,” in Conciliation Hall, in Dublin, on the same day 
on which Lord John Russell uttered his retractation in Parliament— 
that same memorable seventeenth of August — “ that a petition on the 
subject of the Arms Bill, containing 50,000 signatures, should not be 
forwarded, because iii: had that morning received intelligence that the 
Government, in compliance with the wishes of the ^aisu people, had 
WlTHDllAWN THAT MEASURE.” ’ Ib.j p. 260. 

Conscious and ashamed of ^ this ignominious desertion of their 
own measure, they had recourse to a kind of blustering apology, 
which, as usual, only made the matter worse — infinitely worse. 
The Secretary for Ireland (Mr. Labouchere) was directed to write 

VOL. LXXXii. NO. CLXIII. T a * Circular' 
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a * Circular * to the Irish magistrates^ an4 through them to the 
Irish people^ announcing what Mr. O’Connell’s more potent 
voice had already thundered throughout Ireland^ but which 
had a much more serious and effective mea^g when issued 
the chief organ of the Governniient as a great constitutional 
maxim, now for the first time promulgated to peaceful and loyal- 
Ireland^ namely — *the right of carrying arms for lawful purposes 
that EVERY Irishman now possesses.* This stupid common- 
place was received by ^jlie populace with transports of savage joy 
— nothing damped by [he sneaking salvo about ' lawful purposes^ 
when the lawfulness was to be judged by the party himself or his 
priest. What followed ? We shall not quote the details of the 
immediate general arming of the peasantry, which we gave in the 
same article ; but w'e must again copy from its pages the adver- 
tisement of a vender of arms in a country town, bearing as its 
motto an extract of Mr. Labouchere’s letter : — ^ 

* ‘ TO THE PUBLIC. 

‘ The right of carrying arms for lawful objects y which every /m/^- 
mxin now possessesf' — Chief Secretary's Letter, 

‘ Peter Flanagan, locksmith and gunmaker, grateful for past favours, 
begs leave to inform his friends and the public in -general, that he has 
just received his winter assortment of fire-arms from Birmingham direct, 
which he is enabled to dispose of on the most moderate terms. 

• ‘ N.B. — Guns, piUols, and all kinds of arms repaired.’ 

After citing that advertisement we asked {Ibid.j p. 25S) — 
^ W’hat is to be the ^d of this V What the end of it is to be, wc 
are as far as ever froln seeing ; but its intermediate consequences 
may be traced, we are told, in the bold scowl of the armed p^iuper, 
whose gun, cheap as it was is worth more than all the. clothes 
on his person and all the furniture in his cottage. The assassina- 
tions within one month of Mr. Roe, Mr. Bayley, Major Mahon, 
and Mr. Lloyd, are a frightful illustration of the truth of 'our wn 
predictions in December, 1846, as well as of the following pic- 
ture, very recently drawn in a private letter to a friend in England 
from an Irish gentleman, of liberal but moderate politics, on 
whose veracity and impartiality our readers may most confidently 
rely : — 

‘ No sooner had Sir R. Peel’s Arms Act — itself a very imperfect and 
inefficient one — been suffered to expire, and Mr. Labouchere had promul- 
gated his doctrine of the right of every man to carry arms, than there was 
scarcely a marketer fair in Ireland where arnys were not sold by auction. 
I am assured by a person intimately acquainted with the locality, that in 
tbe^nnediate neighbourhood of * • • [a smal^illage in one of the quietest 
diOTCts.in Ireland] there are not less than 1000 stand of arms in the 
of meit who a,re jn want of daily«food. You cannot have failed to 
obserra with deadly pim tlie shot of the assassin was directed in 
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the mere recent murders^ This is the result of the dexterity acquired 
by the open and uninterrupted use of fire-arms. Formerly the assassin 
had to bring his gun from a place of concealment, where it was likely to 
have got out of order — the lock rusty, the trigger stiff, the poWder 
damp, the whole Apparatus in some way or other imperfect, and its 
owner but indifferently practised in the use of it \ but now, in genera^ 
the guns and pistols in the hands of the assassin are detonators, and, by 
open and continual practice, he has become as handy in the use of them 
as any one of her Majesty’s llijies. It ha))pened to me one Sunday this 
autumn to be obliged, very contrary to my habit, to travel to a parish a 
considerable distance from my own, where tl^re are a chain of small 
lakes at no great distance from the high road.* Around these 1 observed, 
what on former visits I had never seen, several groups of armed pea- 
sants firing at water-fowl, or at what seemed rather to be floating targets — 
a question about which, however, I did not think it prudent ^o be too 
inquisitive ; but I am informed (and it certainly is the case hereabouts) 
that the Roman Catholic peasantry all over Ireland employ their holidays 
and Sundays in gun and pistol practice. The first and most urgent 
measure of public safety that the Government should take would be to 
undo all that they have done, and ]>articularly to take the arms out of 
the hands of the peasant, and obliterate, if possible, Mr. Labouchefe’s 
commentary on the right of carrying arms by men in whose hands they 
never possibly can be fqr any lawful purpose! 

We the rather produce this evidence, because it refers to a 
district which has hitherto been tranquil, and shows that the fol- 
lowings statement as to Tipperary, made by Sir George Grey in 
the speech introducing his Coercion Bill, is equally applicable 
to other less notorious districts : — 

‘ It was stated in one of the letters, that in former times, when shots 
were heard, the attention of the police was attracted — they turned out 
immediately, and they thus hud a chance of arresting the offender ; hut 
at present, owing to the indiscriminate possessiofi of fire-arms in the 
disturbed districts, shots were fired all day and all night ; and, therefore, 
the fact of a shot being fired in the hearing of the soldiers in the cavalry 
, barracks or the police in their stations raised no suspicion that a murder 
had been committed. In the document he was about to quote, the police 
stated that in the limited district to which they were confined, and where 
a murder had been just committed^ they had counted no less than 40 shots 
immediately afterwards^ as if fired out of bravado, or with a view of |he 
murderers expressing their satisfaction at the accomplishment of the 
deed, or possibly with a view of distracting and diverting the attention 
of the police. On this fact Mr. Serjeant Rowley [a I^man Catholic 
Magistrate, and Chairman of the Sessions] remarked : — When I was 
lately in Tipperary^ passing along the high road' between Clonmel 
and Caber, at one o'clock in the day, that day Sunday^! observed - a 
person, accompanied by two others, present a large horse-pistol across 
the road, and fire. He then passed across the road to see the effect of 
his shot, and was reloading for another trjial just as 1 drove up opposite 
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to where he stood. I must say he obligingly allowed me to pass before 
he renewed his practice. Every half-hour shots iftay be heard in the 
fields, on the roads, in the streets of the towns, in the suburbs, and this 
by day and by night. Formerly, when the report of a gun was heard, 
it at once attracted the attention of the police, and was some warning, if 
at an unseasonable hour, that some act of violence or outrage was being 
committed. But the noise of fire-arms no Hhger gives any notice, or, 
at least, operates as such. The police would be constantly running back- 
ward and forward if they attended to every report of arms.” * — Debates^ 
29th Nov. I 

And this statement wa!fe made — without any reported apology or 
palinode — by the Secretary of State, standing between the Minister 
who had abandoned the Arms Bill and his other colleague who 
had lectured on the right to carry arins^and which lecture, though 
delivered by Mr. Labouchere, was no doubt (at least ought to 
have been) previously sanctioned by Sir George Grey himself! 

The Conservative Opposition seems to have been so reluctant 
to embarrass the measures of Government, tliat this self-condem- 
nation was suffered to pass without remark, though it could not 
escape notice that the remedy proposed by Sir George Grey’s 
bill seemed very inadequate to the evils detailed in his speech ; 
and accordingly we were not surprised to find Mr. John O'Connell 
declaring that 

* he was agreeably disappointed; for he had been, from what he had 
heard out of doors, prepared for a more severe measure.’ 

•Mr. M. O'Connell was satisfied, — 

* finding the measure trehched so little on the Constitution.’ 

Mr. D. Callaghan was 

‘ glad to be able to return to Ireland and assure the people that they were 
not to he afflicted with any measure of severity.* 

This wonderful unanimity, however, was soon interrupted. We 
have no doubt that the Ministry had lowered their measure as far 
as they could — in order to conciliate their Irish su])porters, and 
the Irish supporters in return were willing to lii^^lp their friends, 
the Ministers^ with as much support as they could venture to give 
— and therefore adopted the line of extenuating the efficacy of 
the measure; — but an independent Irishman — the member for 
Nottingham, Mr. Feargus O’Connor — having manfully taken up 
the old line of opposition to any and every Coercion Bill, Mr. 
Jolm O’Councll seemed to become alarmed at this rival for Irish 
popularity, and made a short wheel into a direct and somewhat 
vexatious opposition to the bill. He, the same Mr. J. O’Connell 
who had iseceived such ‘ agreeable ’ impressions fi^m Sir George 
Gray’s, .speech on the introduction of the bill, heard his propo- 
sition for the secon^^eading — 
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* wj[th bitterneBs. He felt that it was now the duty of those^ who took 
an interest in the welfare of Ireland to proclaim to her people' that as the 
policy of England towards Ireland had hitherto been that of hate and 
oppression^ so it would continue to the end of the chapter^ and that they 
must now ait down and give themselves up to utter despair. It was 
hopeless for Irish member^o expect to be listened to by that house with 
attention. No terms wer *of course, to be kept with Ireland. It was 
a habit of that house^ a custom of the English mind^ to treat Ireland 
with disregard ; and the right honourable Baronet might push the mea- 
sure as fast as he chose. Irish members had \p means of resistance in 
their power, nor had they any opportunity of redress. The Government 
had trampled on every sentiment of decency and consistency in their 
conduct as respected it. Was that the way* — &c. &c. 

And the same Mr. Dan Callaghan, who was so ‘ glad * at the 
first appearance of the bill, was now decidedly opposed to it ; and 
— which must have been infinitely droll to have witnessed — ho 
vehemently rated Mr. Joseph Hume, who supported the bill, 
for inconsistency ! 

Such absurdities may seem unworthy our notice — but not so, 
if, showing the spirit of those who assume to speak the senti- 
ments of the Irish priests and people, they should contribute to 
open the eyes of the Government to the great truth, that they 
never ought to expect, and assuredly never will receive, from 
those quarters any real effective bond Jide support towards the esta- 
blishing the supremacy of the laic — as law — in Ireland ; nor in- 
deed towards the recognition of any other authority but that of the 
Roman Catholic priesthood. When we read in these debates such 
eternal eulogies on the merit of that priesthood in maintaining 
peace and order, they seem to us rather like derision and irony ; 
at all events, they are liable to a most embarrassing replication— 
if there be a power that can produce peace and order, what excuse 
can be made for it when it permits rebellion and murder ? We 
have no means of ascertaining the proportion of the agitatingpriests 
to those who are of a more peaceable and Christian-like character; 
— but if this praise were as generally deserved as indiscriminately 
bestowed, the fact would only corroborate our argument : — the 
peace and order of a country — the security of life and property — 
should be due, not to the Priest, but to the Law ; and until the^law 
shall stand on its own strength, independent of and paramoimt to 
the Priest, there can be no real and permanent tranquillity in 
Ireland. We are not however without expectation that the KU, 
as it has been passed, will produce immediate good effects. In 
the first place, it may induce tlfe Priests to release each his own 
district from its operation, by commanding ft temporary tran- 
quillity — for so unbounded is their authority, that they can even 
preserve quiet. It gives, secondly, an effedh^e-: — though not Hi ' 
sufficiently extensive — power of seizing arms. It also contains 
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'a clause inserted on the modon of Mr. Baines, the Recoi[der 
of Hull, jhaking accessories after the fact guilty of felony, inde- 
pendently of the conviction of the principal. It is very singular 
that in Spenser’s Treatise — the first ever written on the pacifi- 
cation of Ireland — he suggests this very remedy : — 

‘ There is another no less inconveniencej^hich is the tryall of acces- 
sories to fellony ; for by the common law the accessories cannot be pro- 
ceeded against till the principall shall have received his tryall — who is 
not to be gotten,’ &c. — State of Ireland. 

If this Act had renewed the old power of proclaiming martial 
law in extreme cases, and had been of longer duration, so as to 
have made future legislation necessary for its repeal, rather than 
for its continuance, the measure would have been excellent. 
Much better it certainly is than the bill thrown out in 1846. 

We now proceed to the next legislative propositioYi anilbunced 
to us, and from which we expert a very different, and inflced, 
contrary result from that of the Coercion Bill. We have already 
stated, that the meaning affixed to the term ienant^rifjfht by the 
agitators and their willing dupes, is confiscation — to give the present 
tenants an absolute and fec-sijmplc right to the land ; and we con- 
fidently predict that the salvo for ^ the rights of jtrojfertyi intro- 
duced into the Queen’s speecli. and aftcrwanls enforced by Lord 
John Russell, will render any bill for regulating the relations 
of landlord and tenant a total failure and bitter disappointment — 
at least as far as regards the suppression of agrarian discontent and 
outrage. We have before shown what is really aimed at, and shall 
here on that point content ourselves with quoting the concluding 
passage of a speech made by Mr. Henry Grattan at a meeting of 
Irish members in Dublin on the 5th of October : — 

‘We trust the Legislature maybe very soon again assembled; the 
present lawless state of this county calls aloud for active and immediate 
measures, for the purpose of protecting property against the deep-laid 
and wide-spread system of anarchy which now is being carried on, on 
an extended and united scale. While tenanUrUfit is the plausible 
pretenccj complete abolition of rent is the ultimate object sought? 

Nothing, we think we may say, hut imperious truth- could have 
wrong* so unpopular a confession from Mr. Henry Grattan : but 
we |hall now endeavour to explain what tmant-righJt legitimately 
ineans ; and it will appear that the phrase itself is — with the fate 
that scertisUo belong to everything Irish — at once a blunder in 
terms and a deception in fact. What has been lately called 
tenant-right, but formerly known by the truer name of good-will^ 
was an ihdulgence granted by a few of the great pijoprietors in 
the more civilized portion of Ulster, itself the. most civilized por- 
tion of Ireland, to a tenant — who might lie disposed, for any 
motive — emigration, or giving up farming, or change of locality, 
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or personal misfortune — to give up his holding — of recom- 
mending a successor to th% farm at the same rent* it being 
not unknown nor disapproved by the landlord that tjfe outgoing 
tenant received a sum of money as compensation from the 
in-comer. The landlords* where this custom began* were gene- 
rally very wealthy, for the most part Englishmen* and frequ^^ly 
cither occasional or t^al absentees ; they were not disposed 
to screw their tenants* and were rather pleased to find th^t the 
tenants had such confidence in their justice and moderation* 
as to be ready to give a sometimes considerable sum for a tenancy 
depending alisolutely on the landlord’s/ pleasure. That confi- 
dence is never wantonly violated; though the landlord or his 
agent have always exercised a full right of inquiry and judg- 
ment as to the new tenant* and, whenever they saw good reason* 
rejected the proposed successor and insisted on a better. 

Tfiis practice was first brought into genAal notice by the evi- 
dence on Lord Devon's Commission : find from that time dates 
the scheme for changing a very limited and local indulgence into 
an absolute right, and extending it to the whole of Ireland by 
legal enactment. But that respectable and able Commission was 
very far indeed from countenancing any such proceeding. The 
utmost their Report ventures to say is : — 

* Anomalous as this custom is, if considered with reference to all 
ordinary notions of property, it must be admitted that the district in 
which it prevails has tliriveu and improved in comparison with other 
parts of the country, and although we can foresee some danger to the 
just rights of property from the unlimited allowance of this “ tenant- 
right,” yet wc are sure that evils more immediate, and of still greater 
magnitude, would result from any hasty or general disallowance of 
and still less can we recommend anjf interference with it by law * — 
Report^ Devon Commission^ p. 15. 

This view of the ^anomaly’ is temperate and candic}. The 
truth is, that even where the custom is familiar and works well* 
it requires a jealous cjire to prevent its having the direct contrary 
effect from whaA its new advocates propose : unless it were most 
carefully watched, its tendency must be to unfix tenures — ^to create 
a new species of middleman — to load the in-coming tenant with 
a debt and deficiency of capital that would impoverish hitn- 7 -to 
indispose the landlord from taking any personal share -in the 
improvement of the farm, and to cheat him moreover of ^a'por- 
tion of its value. We entirely concur w'ith the Commission^ that 
wliere it is established and works well by a mutual good under- 
standing, it ought not to be disturbed* but that it would, be utterly 
impracucablc* and if practicable mischievous, to enforce its exten- 
sion : and we warn the landowners of J^ngland not to afford any 
* ^ . countenance 
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countenance to so wild and dangerous a project, which, we are 
sorry to see, has already been menti6ned at some public meetings 
in this country by some who do not know distinctly what it means, 
and by others who know that it means mischief. 

But there are circumstances attending the system of tenancy in 
Ireland, which require some consideration, and perhaps — to a 
degree that wp shall state presently — some legislation. 

In England, residences^ and farm-buildings, repairs, gates, 
fencing, drainings, are either wholly or partially at the expense of 
the landlord, who, in Mhe very narrowest cases that we know of, 
supplies at least the rough materials. In Ireland, almost all such 
works are done (or supposed to be done) by the tenant, even to 
the building of the cottages. Now, if these improvements were 
contemplated and allowed for in the lease or contract, by a pro- 
portionate lowering the original rent, the tenant would have no 
further claim ; but in fact the competition for land was so great, 
that in very few instances ^vjis any such reduction of the gross value 
made ; and therefore, in practical equity, though not in strict law, 
an Irish tenant, even holding by lease, to be placed on the same 
footing with an English tenant, would -be entitled to receive some 
compensation for any materials and labour that ho might have ex- 
pended in those works. Unfortunately, however, for landlord and 
tenant, and for the country in general, such improvements were, on 
the vast majority of Irish estates, so trifling, that such compensation 
was seldom thought of, except in very exceptional cases. But we 
think we may safely say that there is not a landlord in Ireland 
who would not be glad that his tenant w ere in a condition lo prefer 
any such demand upon him. Why has not the rational, the obvious 
custom of compensation made, its way throughout Ireland why, 
because the tenantry has laid no ground. for claims of this sort. 
Where is there to be found such a phenomenou as an improving 
tenant? We mean, of course, of the class referred to — for there 
are, no doubt, building tenants, and tenants who take land for 
some particular object, and there are Protestant tenants, who enter 
into their engagements with an intention to keep them, and there 
are also, no doubt, 'a better class of Roman Catholics who do not 
look to pay their rents with a bullet, and quiet both their con- 
sciences and their titles by the condonation of, the priest. But will 
any than produce us one single instance throughout Ireland, 
froip the Giant’s Causeway to Cape Clear, of a dispossessed 
tenant who had any legal, equitable, or even rational claim on his 
landlord? Any one improving tenant turned out? We might 
ev«*n ask, any one who bad regularly paid his rent? Nay — has 
arty landlord recovered one single farm in as good heart and, con- 
dition^ or one single house ip as good repair, as it was when first 
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let? You will no more find, we are satisfied^ such an instance in 
Leinster, Munster, Connausfht, or the popish districts, of Ulster, 
than you would find a pheenix. We believe no parties would 
wish more sincerely than the Irish landlords themselves to see a 
general system of compensation for hona fide improvements^ on 
some such principles as the Devon Commission suggests (p. iSj: 
— it would extinguish an incendiary clamour — it must conduce to 
improve the style of farming, and the habits of the people, and it 
would ensure them the quiet resumption pi their land when, the 
leases or agreements were out. Rut any such reasonable arrange- 
ment would no more satisfy the clamour for tenant-right than it 
would turn the course of the Shannon. When, therefore. Lord 
John Russell and Sir George Grey — after having — we wish we 
could say inconsiderately — put into the Queen’s mouth such expres- 
sions as pledged her Majesty to attempt to satisfy those expecta- 
tions — began to hum and to haw about difficulties, and to lament 
the loss of poor Lord Resborough, who had a plan, which un- 
fortunately had, it seems, after the ancient Celtic fashion, been 
buried with him ; — the true meaning is, that they have no plan, 
nor a vision of a plan, that could answer the design and object 
of the Irish agitators. Lord John may introduce a landlord- 
and-tenant bill — perhaps on Lord Devon’s principles; but his 
own speech satisfies us that he sees the real difficulty — not to be 
to enforce on landlords the just claims of tenants, but to raise 
up tenants into a condition of having any just claims upon the 
landlords. We are satisfied that he must be already aware that, 
w'hen he comes, if ever he does, to deal practically with this 
subject, he will find himself, even wdth the fairest intentions, com- 
pelled to ‘ keep his word of promise to the car and brealc it to 
the hope,’ — to the hope, at least, of those by whose insidious 
designs or open clamour he has been induced to undertake a 
matter which must, from its nature, be very difficult to arrange, 
and, if carried, of very limited advantage. 

A general law might, no doubt, lay down certain principles 
which sliould, in Ihe absence of special contracts, be binding on 
parties; but no law can say that men shall not enter into such or 
such a contract — a lease, for instance. You cannot beforehand 
prescribe either to landlord or tenant what leases shall be given, 
or on what conditions ; and if they chose to make conditions inde- 
pendent of or contrary to your scheme — if, for instance, in con- 
sideration of an abated rent, the tenant covenants to expend so 
much on buildings, repairs, and improveinents — could any law force 
the landlord to pay over again a second compensation? In short, 
w e think it impossible that any law could make even a satisfac- 
tory approach to the regulation of the relative duties and feelings 
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which^ in order to constitute a comfortable population on a thriv- 
ing estate^ must animate and guide both tenants and landlords ; — 
these are matters of mutual good-will and common interest, easily 
understood, but which it seems impossible to define by law. 

It is not to be denied that the landlords of the last age were 
exceedingly improvident and ignorantly careless alike of their own 
interest and that of their tenants, and that the unfortunate system 
of middlemen severed the connexion that should have existed 
between them, and reduced the last WTctched occupier of the 
overloaded land — the real cultivator of the soil — :to the most ab- 
ject penury and wretchedness. For a long period there was no 
limit to sub-letting ; at last, however, landlords began to stipulate 
against sub-letting : but even at this day tenants who hold under 
covenant against sub-letting, and even tenants-at-will, in defiance 
of their landlords, allow their farms to be still further morselled 
away: — a tenant who has a cottage, and, say, 10 acres of land, 
has perhaps three or four sons, who are encouraged by the priest 
(partly, no doubt, from moral, but also, in perhaps a majority of 
cases, from interested motives) to marry as early as possible, and 
the father allows each of the sons to build a hovel and cultivate a 
^ potato-bed ’ on his own holding. It requires no evidence to 
explain to what an extent this system must ruin estates and 
pauperize the population. But the last and njost fatal blow 
of all to the prosperity and tranquillity of Ireland was that legal 
quibble by which holders of leases for livps, al; a rent of dO.s*. 
a-year, were converted into freeholders. As soon as the elec- 
tive franchise was given to the Roman Catholics, all the landed 
j)roprietors set about creating an electioneering interest, and they 
(particularly the smaller landlords) cut up their estates into the 
greatest possible number of 40^. tenures. This, we need not say, 
produced the most disastrous consequences to tenant and landlord : 
the tenants of these miserable holdings could only starve ; and the 
landlords, to prevent themselves from starving, were forced to he 
exacting and rigorous, l^hen supervened another source of dis- 
wder : the political power given to the peasantry was, as ought to 
have been foreseen, really given for the priests, who soon became 
by this influence an unacknowledged but predominant power in 
the State. The 40x. freeholders, created with rash and reckless 
emulation by the landlord'll for their election struggles with each 
€>ther, were soon wielded by the priests in opposition to the legi- 
timate territorial interest. The landlords, finding their tenants 
voting against them, endeavoured, ^flrst, to copree them by strict 
and often severe exactions ; then, finding that of little avail, thc^y 
too often endeavoured to compensate themselves for loss of power 
by increase of income, and for this purpose required the highest 
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penny rigorously paid. The priests^ of course, took part with the 
peasants; and when in 1829 the Roman Catholics were admitted 
into Parliament, they acquired an enormous accession of power. 
The abolition of the 405. franchise abridged, indeed, the number 
of their electoral vassals, but it confirmed their power over the 
class. Certainly, the real preponderance of the representation 
of Ireland is in the hands of the priests ; and a secondary object 
for which tenant-right is advocated by them and their parliamen- 
tary proxies is to render the tenants stjjl more independent of 
the influence of Protestant landlords. 

Of late years the majority of landlords, and especially those 
of the higher class, have become not only sensible of the mischief 
<lone to their properties, but, we have every reason to believe, 
conscientiously alive to their duties. As the old leases have 
successively fallen in, the middleman has gradually disappeared — 
the land is granted to the cultivator — and the landlords have 
j)retty generally shown an anxirms desire to manage their 
estates on the same fair system that is in use in I'mgland — in a 
word, to perform their duties while they are exercising their rights.* 
Now, it is .against this wholesome — this just — this necessary re- 
form, that the atrocities of the last six or seven years have been 
chiefly directed ; and it is remarkable that every one of those 
murdered gentlemen — we believe, without exception — bore an ex- 
cellent character; judicious, humane, liberal ; without a shadow 
of just complaint against them. Here was no question of disallow- 
ing claims of improving tenants, nor of a capricious or arbitrary 
resumption of farms. The only crime, in one cl.'iss of cases, was 
an appeal to the law to recover possession of portions of their 
estates, from tenants avIio had brokbn all the provisions of their 
leases, and would neither pay rent, nor cultivate the? land, nor 
surrender it. In another class of cases, the offence was tlie en- 
deavouring to diminish the illeg.^! and intolerable abuse of squat- 
ters, which, if not corrected, would .absorb the estates, and de- 
moralize, starve^ .and ruin the unhappy population which it forced 
into existence. Delicia majomm iniTneritus lues — the ofl'enees 
of our fathers .and gr.andfatluTs are visited upon us. and it is only 
.at the imminent risk of his life that any landlord can attempt to 

* It was Mr. Driimmoiid, Uiider-Secretary ^ Nornianby, who, in answer, we 

remcnilT^r, to some remonstrance Irorn the maf^istmcyof'l'ippcrary, presented hy the Lien- 
leiiant of the county. Lord Doiionghmore, used the phrase wliich has become so 
celebrated, that property luts its duties as ufellas its rights $ but we find the same seiiti- 
meiit, in not very ditterent words, in the jmmphlet entitled *The State of Ireland, Past 
and Present,* jmbliBhed in IbOh, and attributed \o Mr. Croker, where, treating on this 
subject, it is said, that a landlord should remember *thnt he has duties to perform as 
u^U as rents to receive^' — (^xxxiii. Put tiiis observation, just and proper in an historical 
work, was a very dangerons squib to iling out in reply to the Jord-lieuteiiaiit of 
‘ excitable' Tippeiary. 
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check the continuance and extension of this system of disorder 
and spoliation. From, we are confident, murders or attempts 
to murder, occurring in the months of October and November 
last, we beg leave to recall to the painful recollection of our 
readers one of the two remarkable cases as specimens of the rest. 

The first is that of Mr. Roe, a barrister-at-law and magistrate 
of the county of Tipperary, who was, on the 2nd of October 
last, murdered at noon, at liis seat near Cashel. The following 
is the account given of, the transaction by the Earl of Glengall, 
the chairman of the meeting of magistrates who had investigated 
the facts : — « 

* I, like all the gentlemen in the room, knew Mr. Roe’s character, 
than whom there did not exist a more upright, charitable^ and benevo” 
lent^ a more gentleman-like, and, in every respect ^ a more praiseworthy 
man. Gentlemen, there were peculiar traits in Mr. Roe’s character 
and conduct which render his loss doubly deplorable at this moment — 
for there was 9io man more liberal or more generous towards the 
peasantry than he was. It appears from very strong proof that wc 
have, that several of his tenants owed large arrears of rent, and that a 
determination existed among some of those tenants not to pay, in conse- 
quence of which resolution some of those parties met, and there con- 
sidered what steps they should adopt to carry out their schemes. We 
understand that it absolutely became the subject of consideration among 
them, whether Mr. Roe, or the gentleman who officiates as his agent, 
should be shot ! They admitted in their hellish committee that Mr. 
Roe W’as an excellent gentleman, extremely liberal, generous, and hind 
— that it wrould he a pity to shoot him — tliat it would be better to shoot 
the agent ! but when they reflected maturely upon tlic whole case in all 
its bearings, it was determined to shoot the landlord ! The reason why 
they selected the landlord w'aa> this, that, as Mr. Roe’s children were 
very young, if Mr. Roe was dead the properly would, probably, be 
placed under the Court of Chancery, the consequence of which would 
be that a receiver from the Court would be appointed over it ; that the 
receiver, as is generally the custom in those cases, would pay little or 
no attention to the interests of the minors ; that these scheming tenants 
would be enabled to get a redurtion in their rents (<as is too often the 
case when properties are placed under the courts), and that nevertheless 
the minors and w'idow w'ould be plundered of their means of existence. 
That, gentlemen, we believe to have been the infernal scheme concocted, 
aud which led to the melancholy event.’ 

Mr. Roe was the son-in-law of Mr. Clarke, a gentleman of the 
same county, similarly murdered about two years before. 

The case of Major Mahon requires a still fuller explanation. 
Thilf genileman had xecenlly inherited a large estate In the county 
of Hodcommon, which, from the lunacy of its late posscssoil^ and 
consequent inal-adiiiinistration (such as the murderers of Mr. Roc 
bad so deeply calculated on), had been long neglected, fie found 
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his property in wretched disorder : three whole yeari rent, to the 
amount of above 30,000/., was due ; and it was Ae/e/’ rather than 
occupied by a tenantry that ‘ would neither pay rent nor ratesr-they 
would neither cultivate their grounds nor accept payment to leave, 
them^for others to do so.' 

The rest may be told by a Report from the assembled magis- 
tracy of the county, read by Sir George Grey, in the speech in 
which he introduced the Coercion Bill : — 

‘ “ From the conduct of all the parties from tjie vicinity brought before 
us, and their uniform denial of circumstances which must have been 
within their knowledge, wc can have no doubt that a7i extensive and 
deepdaid conspirojcy existed against this gentleman’s life. The in- 
formation we have received leads us to believe that a ge^ierat resistance 
against rents and the legal exercise of the rights of property is in exists 
ence^ and likely to extend, and those circumstances place more than 
ordinary difficulties in the way of justice. We have heard t\\^t bonfires, 
manifesting a very bad disposition amongst the peasantry of the neigh- 
bourhood, have been lighted since the murder^ and tiiat very con- 
siderable excitement prevails. From every inquiry we have made^it 
seems that this lamented gentleman had to deal witli a pauper tenanffy, 
owing from three to four years’ arrear of rent, unable to till the land, 
and unable and unwilling to pay anything for it ; that he was thus 
obliged to dispossess them or abandon his property altogether ; whilst 
in so doing no unnecessary harshness has been used, and very large 
sums have been expended in giving compensation and sending them to 
America; and, in proof of the henevulencc of his disposition, it was his 
anxiety to obtain tlie means of keeping open the fever hospital in this 
town, and preventing the poorhouse in Roscommon from being closed, 
that exposed him to the murderer.” lie (Sir G. Grey) had thought it 
right to read this document at length, noj: because, had the facts been 
otherwise, it would in the least have extenuated the crime, hut because 
it had been stated that Major Mahon was a haish landlord — that he 
adopted methods of ejectment that were not justified — and that his con- 
duct in the management of his estate was such us justly to expose him 
to odium.’ 

Sir George Grqy added, that he held in his hand full contra- 
dictions of any such imputations on Major Mahon’s character; 
but felt that it was unnecessary to state them in more detail. 
These allusions to imputations, however, have been subsequently 
fully explained, and lead to considerations more important, we 
think, than even the terrible catastrophe itself. 

It has long been notorious that the Irish priests have been in 
the habit of addressing their flocks from the altar on similar topics : 
and although sir is obviously unlikely that Sa^enach — and 

least ^.^11 the^ Government — should bp let into the secret of any 
quckiotiable denunciation, it was very well understood that these 
allocations did not always tend, to peace and good order; - but 

such 
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such things do occasionally get whispered abroad with not 
perhaps circumstantial but yet substantial accuracy ; and so it 
seems ^o have been in this case. In the debate in the House 
of Commons on the Report of the Address, 23rd of November, 
Sir Benjamin Hall stated in general terms that Major Mahon 
had been denounced by the parish-priest from the altar the Sun- 
day before he was murdered. That statement was not denied, 
either on that or any subsequent night, by the many Irish 
and Roman Catholic ^ Members who took part in the debate, 
as no doubt it would have been — had tlie practice of denouncing 
from the altar been unknown. On the 6th of December Lord 
Farnham, in a speech of great force, but equal moderation, and 
which, as well as Sir Benjamin Hall’s previous statement, has 
occasioned great surprise and a profound feeling throughout the 
empire, and, we believe we may say, all through Europe — Lord 
Farnham, we say, charged certain of the Roman Catholic clergy 
of Ireland with having, from the altar, denounced to popular 
vengeance persons who, wdthin a short space, fell victims to those 
bliody suggestions : and amongst other instances, he charged by 
name (which Sir Benjamin Hall had not done) Mr. M‘Dermott, 
the priest of Major Mahon’s pjirish, with having denounced him 
to public execration on more than one Sunday preceding his 
murder. The date of the first denouncement is not given in 
the Report, but we suppose Lord F. meant Sunday the 24th 
of October — its tenor was, 

‘ There is Major Mahon — absent from you nil this w^inter’ — [well 
would it have been for him and them had he really been an absentee] — 
• not looking after your wants or distress, but amusing himself ; and ho 
returns and finds his property ‘all safe — his place unmolested — and the 
return he makes to you is the burning and destroying your houses, and 
leaving your poor to starve on the road.' 

This of a man whose last journey was made for the immediate 
succour of the poor and the sick, and whose last words — testified 
not by a Sassenach, but by a Roman Catholic physician, who 
happened to be in the carriage witli him, and was w^ounded by 
the same shot — were suggestions for their future and permanent 
relief. On Sunday the 31st of October, Priest M'Dermott again 
denounced Major Mahon. The expressions used on this occasion 
were : — • 

‘ Major Mahon is worse than Cromwell^and vet he lives.* 

' A respectable person,’ adds Lord Farnham, ‘ coming out of the 
chapel, remarked, fifths Major lives a month aft^r this, he is im- 
mortal He did not live forty-eight hour^ ! ’ * 

In answer to Sir Benjamin Hall’s ‘speech ,(Lord',Far^am’s 
could not have ye( reached him), Priest M'Dermott has published 
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a reply> which he obviously wishes us to understand as a denial of 
the charge^ but whicb> we confess^ produces no such effect on our 
minds : — 

‘ I have now to assure the public, by the most solemn asseverations a 
clergyman can utter, that the late Major Mahon was never denounced, 
nor even his name mentioned, from any chapel altar in Strok estown, or 
within twenty miles of Strohesiown^ in any direction^ on any Sunday 
before his death. 1 can under the same sacred pledge declare that a 
single sentence was never spoken from the altar which by misconstruc- 
tion or otherwise could tend to stimulate the peasantry to the atrocious 

murder which has been perpetrated .* — TimeSy 1 1th December. 

• 

First we must observe that Mr. M‘Dermott ventures, with the 
same solemn asseveration with which he exculpates himself, to assert 
as to others ‘ twenty miles round in all directions,’ that which 
he could no possibility be authorized to slate of his own per- 
sonal knowledge. Let that pass ; but it is to be observed that 
the fact of a denunciation is not denied, but only that a denun- 
ciation was made on any Sunday from the altar ; and it has been 
subsequently suggested that the last denunciation was made on 
Monday the 1st of November, All Saints’ Day, when the chapel 
was quite as fully attended as on Sunday. Such a variation of 
circumstances is quite immaterial to our view of the case. The 
substantial fact seems beyond all doubt, that the unfortunate 
gentleman was in some way and at some time designated to 
jiopular vengeance by the priest with the full influence of his 
sacerdotal character; and that within a very short space the 
vengeance was consummated. The very letter in which M*Dcr- 
mott denies the denunciation from the Sunday altar, affords 
the strongest evidence of the spirit which no doubt prompted all 
his words and acts ; for after the denial that we have quoted, he 
goes on to justify, or at least to excuse, the murder on the 
grounds of — 

‘ the infamous and inhuman cruelties which were wantonly and un- 
necessiirily exercised against a tenantry whose feelings were already 
wound up to woeful and vengeful exasperation by the loss of their exiled 
relatives, as well as by hunger and pestilence, which swept so many 
victims into an untimely grave.’ — ]\tDermoti^s Letter, Times, lllh 
December. 

And he then proceeds at length, in a strain of the most viru- 
lent invective, to enumerate the atrocities which in his opinion 
occasioned and, as he s^ms to think, authorized ' the wild justice 
of revenge* (/ft.)- need not pursue this topic — for, as 

this page is passing through the press, we find Lord Faiinbam 
statilTg in the House of Lords, from memoranda in Major Ma- 
hon’s own handwriting, full proof that McDermott was actuated 

towards 
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towards him by a spirit of personal vengeance ; and it appears 
that M'Dermott Jiad made at the Board of Guardians the same 
false, malignant^ and calumnious charges against Major Mahon 
which he has since published in his letter of denial. Wc have 
not space to recapitulate all this new evidence, nor is it necessary 
— our readers will all have read Lord Farnham’s speech, and we 
are satisfied that no one who has read it can fail to couple the 
fate of Major Mahon with the enmity of McDermott. It is a sad 
epilogue to this tragedy, that a poor policeman, who was sent to 
make some local observations on the spot where Major Mahon 
had fallen, was himself shot dead. 

. Does aiw one doubt that denunciations from the altar are fre- 
quent ; and that, where directed to deadly purposes, they must be 
fatal? It would be, as we have already said, extrem^y unlikely 
that positive proof of such a fact could be obtained ; Icir, hard as 
it would be to find a witness who should disregard his priest's 
spiritual authority, it would be still harder to find one prepared 
to pay the same mortal penalty that would inevitably visit suoh 
an informer. But Sir B. Hall stated, and Lord Farnhain pro- 
duced the details, of another case, in which the priest himself 
admitted the denunci<ation and its result ; — 

^ He would read the evidence of a priest with regard to it before n 
coroner’s jury in the county of Tipperary — it was the case of a very 
poor man named Callaghan, who had been murdered about six mouths 
since. The priest w’as asked at the examination — “ Did you denounce 
tha murdered man from the altar?” — Answer: “I did.” Question : 
“When did you denounce him ?” — Answer : “ On Sunday, at mass.” 
Question: “When was he murdered?” — Answer: “At five o’clock 
the same evening.”’ — Debates, 7th December. 

Sir Benjamin Hall added that he held in his hand proof of two 
other similar cases. And as to the general fact of these denun- 
ciations from the altar, the same Mr. D. Callaghan, at whose 
consistency wc have already had occasion to smile, gave the House 
of Commons an argumeiuaiive defence of the priests, that had, 
we think, a very contrary effect /rom what the worthy member 
designed - 

^ There was not a single Roman Catholic chapel hi the country in 
which there were not many loyal and well-educated gentleinen mem- 
bers of the congregation; and he would ask the House, did they 
think, under such circumstanoes, that anv Catholic clergyman would 
dare to make any observations calculated to lead directly to such a 
crime ^ assassination? (Hear.} Those who were acquainted with 
ihe cuti^Unn knew thmt priests were in the habit q/* alluding to such affairs 
aa were q/* local interest in their addresses to their congregations — to 
suen things as the deaths or marriages, or sUch like matters. He would 
give an insitmice of the nature of those appeals. A neighbour of his, 
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a Mr. Burke, liad thirty turkeys stolen on one occasion from his farm- 
yard. A notice of the theft was sent to the priest, who announced the 
fact from the altar ; and after condemning the robbery, which he said 
was a very had ihing^ he observed, in conclusion, tJud if Mr* Burke 
gave more of his turkeys to his friends^ he would have less to bse* 
(Much laughter.)’ — Debates, 9th December. 

The House laughed not so much, we dare say, at the plea- 
santry of the story as at the ruilvete of the worthy member, who 
had involuntarily admitted that the priests were in the habit of 
denouncing offences from the altar ; and (hat, in the case stated, 
the priest had made a joke of robbery, and even justified it, as a 
legitimate infliction on the illiberal owner. Here is, though on 
so infinitely smaller an occasion, the same principle an^ spirit, the 
same defence of ' wild justice,' that pervades Mr. M'Dermott’s 
exculpatorj[^ letter. He too, 'after condemning the murder, 
which he said was a very bad thing,’ observed in conclusion 'that 
Major Mahon had brought it on himself.’ But what completes 
the proof is, that a Popish Archbishop, Dr. M'Hale, in a Je- 
suitical answer to a feeling and urgent remonstrance from the 
Earl of Arundel and Surrey, extenuates, indeed, the character of 
the denunciations, but admits the fact. 

‘ Public denunciations of persons by name, whatever be their mis- 
deeds, are not the practice in Ireland. The duties however of all, with- 
out exception, as they are contained in the code of Christian Morality, 

come within the legitimate sphere of the priests’ instructions 

True, the Catholic pastors cannot subject the violators of justice or hu- 
manity not belonging to the Catholic Church to its rigorous penances 
and satisfaction, but that does not preclude the right of denouncing 
aggressions on the rights of justice and humanity belonging to his flock 
from any quarter,^ • 

Mr. D. Callaghan’s argument, that surely no priest would ven- 
ture to use such language before any loyal and well-educated 
gentlemen, would not be in any case very conclusive ; but it is 
just now a good deal worse than nothing. 

It appears, ths^t on Sunday^ the 14th November, on the race- 
course of Cashel, was held what was called a Tenant-right meeting, 
at which 1 5,000 of the peasantry were assembled. We conduoe 
from the day chosen for this exhibition, it was intended that no 
Protestant should bo present ; and a Mr. Maher observed upon the 
absence of landed proprietors in these decorous and loyal terms 

^ Some of them were, perhaps, so Sanctimonious that they would 
rather spend some hours listening to a stupid preacher than come and 
liaten to the important truths inculcated at the meeting. (Loud cheem 
and laughter.) He esteemed it a consolation to the people of the lAmnti^, 
that tlie members who at the hustings last August pledged themsdves 
to sustain the tenant-right, had taken the first puMc opportunity,^ 
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coming forward to support that pledge* They would be supported by 
others, and they would form in the House of Commons, if he might be 
allowed so to designate it, a constitutional Irish brigade— (cheers) — 
who would fight the constitutional battle of Ireland, and he hoped with 
the same success that the Irish brigade in a foreign land formerly 
fought their enemies. (A Voice — A cheer for Fontenoy?'* Loud 
cheers.}’ — Times^ 17th November. 

But if there were no landed proprietors or Protestant gentle- 
men, there was a full muster of priests, who appear to have com- 
posed ,the majority of the assemblage who were above the rank 
of peasants. There were four Romlln Catholic Members of 
Parliament — Mr. N. Maher, who acted as chairman, Mr. Scully, 
Mr. Keating, and Mr. J. O'Connell, styled in the report 'the 
lion of the day.* At that meeting Mr. Scully proposed the first 
resplution, which was seconded by a priest, very ostentatiously 
called the Venerable Archdeacon Lafian, who, in his introduc- 
tory harangue, spoke thus : — • 

^ He rose with a feeling of deep sensation. He looked around him, 
and he saw au assemblage of his brother Tipperary men— the good and 
noble-hearted, though, perhaps, excitable Tipperary men (cheers), 
who were called by the Englishmen murderers (groans). The Saxon 
scoundrel, with his belly full of Irish meat, could well ajSbrd to call his 
poor, honest, starving fellow-countrymen savages and assassins ; but if 
the victualling department of John Bull suffered one-fifth of the priva- 
tions to which the Tipperary men were subject, if he had courage 
enough, he would stand upon one side and shoot the first man he would 
meet with a decent coat upon his back. (Cheers.) Fut the Saxon 
had not courage to do anything like a man — he growls out like a 
. hungry tiger, (Hear, hear, and laughter.) Look to that fertile valley, 
teeming with luxuriance and beauty, beneath our eyes — taking in 
the richness of the district, from the Devil’s Bit and from Bamane to 
‘the princely Shannon — inhabited by as fine a race of men, and by 
as lovely and virtuous a race of women, as any to be found in the 
world — with all this richness, all this beauty, and all this goodness, 
what was it that made Tipperary so often a scene of blood ? Tlie cause 
was evident to all men’s eyes — landlordism was the demon that blasted 
what was meant iror happiness ; landlordism, which without mercy 
would level the hovels of the poor man — which had sent the bone and 
sinew of the land to fertilize the forests and prairies of America — which 
had sent the poor man to starve in workhouses, or to die by the road- 
side beneath the canopy of heaven, and under flie rain which God had 
sent to fertilize the earth. hear.)’ — Ibid. 

On the first day of the session Sir Benjamin Hall, in the speech 
we before referred to, stated this case, and asked 

* The Honourable Members who were present at that meeting, when 
tI|e‘Rev. Archdeacon used thp language he had read, did they stand by 
taoaelf, or did they join in the cheers which it was said greeted this 
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inflammBtory harangue of one of their own priesthood ? He quoted 
that speech in order to give those gentlemen an opportunity of coming 
forward and stating the course which they pursued on that occasion.’-— 
Debates^ 24th November. 

To this appeal Mr. N. Maher replied, that 
* had this venerable clergyman finished his speech in the same strain 
in which he commenced it, he should have felt it to be his duty to have 
reprimanded him. But the venerable gentleman had concluded his 
speech by advising the people to obey the law, to maintain peace and 
order, and to hand over traitors to the executive if they knew them ; 
and this was the reason why he (Mr. Maher) liad refrained from repri- 
manding him.’ — Debates^ 24th November. • 

Reprimand him ! Mr. Maher, we believe, might just well 
have bidden adieu to Tipperary and Parliament as have inter^- 
Tupted — let alone, to use one of their own phrases — reprimanded 
the sacerdotal incendiary — and, as it is, we shall not be surprised 
if even this hypothetical use of the expression reprimand to the 
Venerable should cost Mr. Maher some future trouble. But is 
the lame and impotent conclusion — the hollow, unmeaning, un- 
heeded verbiage, the poor transparent pretence of advising the 
people to be peaceable and orderly, and to eschew murder 'as 
a very bad thing ’ — to be set off against the exciting, intoxicating 
incendiarism with which they had been previously maddened? 
The great anatomist of the human heart, when describing a cw- 
summate orator endeavouring to stir up the Roman mob to i]|- 
surrection and murder, makes him say, — 

* Good friends ! Sweet friends ! let me not stir you up 

To such a sudden flood of mutiny ! « 

Why, friends, you go to do you know not what I ’ 

And, having for his own safety empfoyed this artful deprecation, 
he exclaims apart^ — 

* Now let it work : — Mischief, thou art afoot — 

Take, then, what course thou wilt.' 

It took the course he intended, and the ii^urlated populace 
rushed to the d^ignated massacre. And, let it be recolfeoled, 
that at the moment this other Roman invective was spaHen, Tip- 
Mrary — 'the excitable' — that is, the brutal and sanguinary 
Tipperary — infamous for an hundred murders — was red and 
reeking with the blood of landlords and magistrates— some 
scarcely buried, others still lingering of their wounds, between 
life and death! The doctrine urged in exculpation of those 
priests would amount to an admission that murder, i^bellion, 
treason, might be preached wit}i impunity, provided sppne gene- 
ral expressions of humanity and morc^ity are interlarded, however 
awkwardly# in the inflammatory discourae. And thia obligea ua 
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to notice another and very peculiar case of the same kind, which 
has heen, we think; too tamely dealt with. On the 10th of 
December Mr. Baillie Cochrane complained in the House of 
Commons that Dr. Ryan, the Roman Catholic bishop of Limerick 
— a county next to Tipperary in site and ill deeds — ^had recently 
published a Charge, in which he says : — 

* 77«e high classes^ forgetful of Christian obligations and. the duties 
which religion prescribes for their performance and guidance, trample 
on' those who are placed under them, and reconcile with justice and 
mercy to treat them like cattle. Cold and callous to the voice of 
humanity— diesidL to the ordinary feelings of commiseration — untouched 
by the cries of famine ahd pestilence — the wailings of hunger, the 
lamei^tions of women and children, and the terrible condition of the 
poor man himself — they exercise over their victims a system of heartless 
cruelty^ calculated to bring down the vengeance of Heaven on their 
own headsJ — Debates^ 9th December. 

Mr. Cochrane added : — 

* Was it not monstrous that a man professing to be a minister of God 
should denounce the higher classes in this manner to an exasperated 
and starving people ? He did not care whether in the eye of the law a 
person making such remarks was an accessory to murder before the 
fact, but in the eye of Heaven he was so, and an instigator to the crime/ 

On the next day, however, Mr. Monsell, member for the 
cxiunty of Limerick, came forward to vindicate the character of 
Bishop Ryan from being in any way an instigator of crime, as he 
had, on the contrary, always exerted himself, and even exposed 
himself to obloquy, by his persevering and candid endeavours to 
maintain the law ; and he called on Mr. Labouchere and Lord 
Lincoln, formerly Secretaries in Ireland, to confirm this eulogium, 
which they, as well as Lord Morpeth, did without knowing Dr. 
Ryan individually, but having been officially acquainted with his 
excellent character. Mr. Augustus Stafford bore similar testi- 
mony from personal acquaintance ; and the explanation given of 
the censured passage was, that it was part of a charge (at a Con- 
firmation, it seems), in which, having begun with thus censuring 
the land^rdst he afterwards proceeded with equal severity to 
blame the tenants — ^saying : — 

* But while thus viewing the state of the upper dasses in society^ let 
us not forget the middle or the low — ^let us descend a step, and view 
the, opposite side of the picture. There are many complaints urged by 
the tenant against the landlord. The tenant considers his position dc: 
piorahle, and attributes bis misfortunes to the landlord. I ask, ,are the 
tei^ants ^themselves what they ought to be? Do they act coi^oin|;ly 
with the landlord, and while consulting their own interests and hap- 

S 10 ^ 88 , take a friendly part in' his? Quite the reverse. Are not' many 
r tenants knavish, indolent, and a|Athetm, and cafe libt abbtir/the 
' rights 
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rights of. prop.erty, while they are vain enough to think, that t^e land 
should be for their own use alone? Both parties are culpaUe.’-r 
lOih December. 

This and more of the same kind was adduced, and ampnght 
others by Sir B. Hall, in defence of Dr. Ryan ; yet what ,was 
this but the same excuse that Sir B. Hall would not listen tain 
Archdeacon Laffan’s case? — that the laudable conclusion ot ^ 
speech or charge could not in common sense justify the violence 
and incendiarism of the beginning. What , propriety was thiire 
in Bishop Ryan’s introducing such inflammatory topics — siich a 
hostile classification of the different orders of society in a Con- 
Jirmatim< charged And were his censttres equally dangerous to 
both parties ? — was there any apprehension that the laq||lords 
might be thereby incited to murder, or even persecute, their 
tenants? — while, on the other hand, was it not notorious that 
the lives of the landlords were throughout the country in the 
most imminent danger? Is Priest McDermott’s appeal to the 
' wild justice of revenge * — is Father Laffan’s ribaldry about ^ tlm 
Saxon scoundreV worse than Bishop Ryan’s portentous denuncia* 
tion of the Landlords — 

* As exercising over their victims a system of heartless crueltt 
calculated to bring down the vengeance op Heaven on their own 

HEADS.’? 

We are %'ery willing to believe that Dr, Ryan is in private life all 
that his noble and honourable compurgators have testified ; bdt 
as the case is presented to us, we cannot but think his premeditated 
charge as bad as Laffan’s perhaps extemporary speech. Mr. Bail lie 
Cochrane, in spite of the array of evidence brought against hiiri^ 
has established not only his particular case, but a much more 
important result: — ^if the most amiable — most pacific — most 
Christian of the Roman Catholic hierarchy preaches, in tHb 
neighbourhood where Mr. Roe has been but just buried and 
Mr. Bayley is lingering, that it is the cruelty of the landlords 
that brings doton on their own heads the vengeance of angry Heaveti 
— if, we say, the* mildest and best-disposed thus preaches, whut 
may we not conjecture as to those of a less exemplary cUaractert' 

It was at this 'particular juncture of time and circumstances — 
when the Romish hierarchy — after having for years abetted the 
seditious proceedings of O’Connell and'^Co. — bad now, some 
legally by active interference, and the rest morally by silence and 
acquiescence — made themselves accessories to tbcise frightful 
disorders, that the Ministers of the Protestant Queen of this no 
longer Protestant kingdom thought proper to violate the Consti- 
tution— to insult and endanger the Unitedi Church — to encourages 
turbulence and disloyalty-^to oountemmee, apparently, whatever^ 
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th^ir Intentions miiy be, Rebellion and murder, by conferring the 
title of Lords Upon the Popish Bishops of Ireland. We have thU 
highest personal respect for Lord Clarendon — for his public 
abilities and his private character — and in censuring as we do, 
both as a most stupid blunder as well as a mischievous illegality, 
his addressing the Popish Bishops by a style that assimilates 
them to the spiritual peers of the re^m, we consider him only 
as the accidental mouth-piece of the Ministry, who agreed to 
m^ke this monstrous innovation. But this was one of their 
schemes for tranquillizing Ireland. The conduct of the Romish 
priesthood having become thus intolerably audacious — the Mi- 
nistry took counsel thus to soften and sweeten them — as if, 
having beard that pouring oil on water would still the waves, 
they expected an equally tranquillizing effect from throwing oil 
on flame ! Lord Clarendon gave no explanation of this extra- 
ordinary creation of Lordships — the largest — the most sudden — 
the least to be anticipated — and, we suspect, one of the most im- 
portant ever made; but we were soon informed, from a less 
discreet authority nearer head-quarters, not of the motives for 
this concession — that needed no explanation — sheer cowardice 
and sectarianism — but of the pretext on which it was to be ex- 
cused. On the 23rd of November, 1847, there appeared in the 
* Morning Herald ’ a copy of a circular from the Colonial Secre- 
tary of State to all our Colonial Governors, which, as an historical 
curiosity and specimen of ignorance and blunder, we think well 
worthy of quotation here ; — 

{^Circular.) ‘ Downing^street^ Nov, 20 , 1847 . 

‘ Sir, — My attention has been called by the Lord-Lieutenant of 
Ireland to the fact that the prelates of the Roman Catholic Church in 
the British Colonies have not hitherto in their official correspondence 
with the Government and authorities been usually addressed by the title 
to which their rank in their own Church would appear to give them a 
just claim. Formerly there were obvious reasons tor this practice ; but 
as Parliament by a recent Act (that relating to Charitable Bequests in 
Ireland) formally recognised the rank of the Irish Roman Catholic 

S relates, by giving them precedence immediately after the prelates of 
tie Established (Jhurch of the same de^ees, the Roman Catholic Arch- 
bishops and Bishops taking rank immediately after the prelates of the 
Established Church respectively, it has now appekred to Her Majesty’^ 
Ckivernment that it is their duty to conform to the rtde thus laid down 
tmihe Legislature. I have accordingly to instruct you, ^z'^Motning 
Nov. 23 , 1847 . 

The first observation that strikes one on this grand patent of 
precedence is, that the Pope would have only to call all his 
prelates Archbishops in pariibus, a power which he has and fre- 
quently exmrdses, to give them at once rank above all our bishops, 
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both at home and abroad^ as well as abovO all our secular no- 
bility. But what will our readers think, after reading this 
elaborate and official statement^ at finding that there is not OM 
word of truth in it that the Act referred to neither mentions 
nor alludes to rank or precedence, nor to Protestant Bishops^ 
nor Roman Catholic Bishops, nor any Bishops at all, tior to 
any one circumstance stated in the letter. The only clause of 
the Act that the Lord- Lieutenant and Secretary of State could 
have been dreaming of runs as follows : — . * 

* And be it further enacted, That it shall be lawful for her Majesty to 
appoint the Master of the Kolls, the Chief Baron of the Exchequer, and 
the Judge of the Prerogative Court, together* with ten other proper and 
discreet persons, by warrant under the sign manual, of which tep per- 
sons five (and not more than five) shall be persons professing the Roman 
Catholic religion, to be Commissioners for Charitable Bequests.’ 

Which ten persons were not then named, nor till six months after, . 
when a list of theoi appeared in the ^Gazette.’ So vanishes this 
fabulous excuse of the ^formal recognition by Parliamerdi and 
the dutiful obedience of the Ministers to the rule laid down by the 
Legislature. We have no doubt that neither Lord Clarendon nor 
Lord Grey happened to look into the original Act ; and that some 
Roman Catholic adviser (whether by design or sheer ignorance) 
confounded the Act with the long-subsequent notice in the * Ga- 
zette,’ and by giving his own gloss to the mistake led both the 
Lords into this stupendous blunder. But this is not the whole 
of this absurdity. Even if the list had been in the Act of Par- 
liament, it would not have, in the slightest degree, justified the 
proceedings of the two noble Lords. Who ever before imagined 
that the order in which persons ware named in a commission 
regulated rank anywhere else than at the Board ? 

It happens every day that a Lord is a junior member of ar 
public Board — so placed in all official and legal acts was it ever 
thought that all the commoners who stand before him in thiS 
commission are thereby ennobled? In the present Board of 
Treasury the yoiftigest member is the Right Honourable the JSafl 
of Shelbunw-^oes that invest his senior colleagues. Sir Charles 
Wood, Mr. O'Connor, Mr. Craig, and Mr. Rich, with social 
place and style similar to Lord Shelburne’s ? All the elder sons 
of Viscounts and Barons take precedence everywhere of Privy 
Councillors, but was it ever thought that they should therefore 
be styled Right Honourable ? Some office-holders, such as the 
Chancellor, Lord President, Privy Seal, &c., precede Dukes ; 
who ever thought of calling them your Grace f But what clinches 
the matter is, that the Act, which does not take any notice of 
the ten subordinate Commissioners, does give the first and presi- 
dential rank to three other Commissioners — ^the Master of the 
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RoUs^ the Chief Baron, and the Judge of the Prerogative, all 
commoners, who at that Board take place of the Archbishops 
and Lord Donoughmore. The pretence therefore is not only 
fabulous, but foolish. But do our readers wish to know why 
this trumpery device was thought of? The nomination of the 
Commission was Sir Robert Peel’s ; the present Ministers fancied 
he had done it in the Act, and. being desirous to glorify the 
Roman Catholic Bishops, fancied that they were safe under his 
protecting wing. 

But we go a step. further — we deny absolutely the right 
of the Crown to create Lords within the United Kingdom 
except by creating Peers.* When our Colonial Bishops were 
established, it was thought expedient to call them Lords, with 
a view of giving them weight and importance in the Colonies ; 
and though it was an anomalous proceeding, there was no more 
legal objection to their being called Lord Bishops of Canada 
or Zealand than there would have been to the Queen’s calling 
the Governors of those colonies^Lords-Lieutenant. The circum- 
stances under which we obtained Canada and Malta might justify 
giving the style of Lord Bishop to the Roman Catholic prelates 
found and preserved in those dependencies ; but is very different 
from giving this domestic dignity to my Lord Archbishop M'Hale 
and my Lord Bishop Higgins. But this affair, besides the blun- 
ders in fact and in law, has the additional ill luck of biting 
peculiarly odious and ridiculous. Ilis Grace John M^Hale, 
Lord Archbishop of Tuam^ had been already a laughing-stock 
for his aristocratical pretensions. Mr. Thackeray — whose * Irish 
Shetch’Bookf though somewhat disfigured by the flippancies of 
his assumed character of the?, Cockney Titmarsh — exhibits a great 
deal of keen and judicious observation, with a happy power of 
delineating botli scenery and character, and gives in his lively 
manner {ridentem dicere verum quid vetat ?) one of the best pic- 
tures we have seen (though it be but a sketch) of the natural 
features and social condition of Ireland — Mr. Thackeray, we say, 
thus, laughs at Dr. M* Hale’s archi-episcopal pretensions, as 
paraded over the gate of his church at Tuam : — 

* Over the door is a huge coat of arms surmounted by a cardinars 
hat— the arms of the see, no doubt, — quartered with John Tuam’s own 
jmtrimonial coat ; and that was a frieze coat, from all accounts, pass- 
ably ragged at the elbows. Well, he must be a poor wag who could 
sheer at an old coat because it was old and poor. But if a man changes 
it for^a tawdry gimcrack suit, bedizened with twopenny tinsel, and struts 

^ practice of giving to the grandchildren of dukes, marquises, and earl^ whose 
Ikttielrs have predeceosefl the grandfatlier, the nominal rank which in the usual Course 
of aatore would have fallen to them, is no adaption. Tliese * eSimnWjr caUed ' titles are 
tipl^^imgUffsd law., and have always been (with the exception of three or four fla- 
g|niit jm pftpetrated by the Whigs) strictly limited to the natural desOenf. 
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about eaUing himself his Grace^ and my when m&y we laWgh if 
not then ? There is something simple in the way in which, these good 
people belord their clergymen, and respect titles, real or; sham, l^ake 
any Dublin paper — a couple of ^columns of it are sure tQ be filled with 
movements of the small great men of the world. Accounts from par* 
rynane state that the tlight Honourable the Lord Mayor is in good 
health ; his |fordship went out with his beagles yesterday — or his Oracje 
the Most Reverend the Lord Archbishop of Ballywhack^ assisted by 
the Right Reverend the Lord Bishops of Trincomalee and Hippopo-> 
tamusy &c. &c. — Irish Sketch-hoohy vol. ii. p. 1 1 1 • 

Alas ! that the Queen’s Government, fey the mere blunder of 
not looking at the Act of Parliament which they quoted, should 
have fallen into so humiliating an absurdity. But it is worse 
than an absurdity. The grand contest now raging in Ireland 
has been mainly caused by the illegal and the inordinate , de- 
sire of the Popish clergy to re-establish the power, dignity, 
and supremacy of their Church ; and every step that has been 
taken to conciliate these demagogues has only rendered them 
more arrogant and audacious, and the peasantry, their dupes 
and their victims, more criminal and more wretched. And yet 
it was just at a time when these audacious pretensions of the 
priests and this sanguinary turbulence of the populace had 
assumed a more formidable aspect than they had ever before 
ventured to do, that the Government — instead of marking its 
indignation at such a state of things, stimulates the seditious and 
clamorous — the M 'Hales and the Higginses — and rewards the 
neutrality, or at least silence, of all the rest, with this gaudy title 
of Lordship — which, though an insult to every loyal man in Ire- 
land, is received by the agitators as nothing more than their strict 
due — a confession of weakness — an* instalment only of the full 
success which a continued and increaging agitation on their part, 
and a continued and increasing timidity and incapacity in the Go- 
vernment, cannot fail to accomplish. 

Such, under the various circumstances we have* detailed, have 
been the character and conduct of those to whom an extrapjr- 
dinary concourse of accidents has committed, if not our destinie^^ 
at least all our immediate interests ; and w e will do them, or at 
least the majority of them, the justice U> say that we believe that it 
is also an extraordinary concourse of other circumstances— and not 
either their want of personal talents or of upright intentionsr— which 
reduces them to the state of intrinsic weakness-r-the at once rash 
and feeble counsels which we have traced. They have, by a 
variety of causes, some involuntary and others# more culpable, 
become so dependent on the Radical and sectarian ])arties in 
England, and the Papists and Repealers in Ireland, that they have 
hardly the power, and not at all the courage, to pursue jthe ind^- 
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pendent and constitutional course which we are willing to hope that 
the majority of them in their hearts approve and wish that they could 
venture to adopt. Nothings for instance, can be better, as far as 
they venture to go^ both in sentiment and expression, than the 
speeches of Lord John Russell and Sir George Grey on the 
state of Ireland, or than the various official commiiglications of 
Lord Clarendon ; but seeing that all these excellent declarations 
stop dead-short when they should strike at the real causes of the 
disorganization, and comparing them with the measures that halt 
after them, we again are driven to exclaim — ^ O lame and im- 
potent conclusion ! ’ 

Those who have ventured to criticise the conduct of the 
Ministry — even such humble and, as it were, amateur statesmen 
as ourselves — have been reproached with not having stated what 
we should have had them do. That reproach, if true in fact, 
would yet be an idle one — for Ministers, like servants, should 
understand their work before they undertake it, and be satisfied 
that they are able to perform it : it is not to be expected from 
individuals that they should elaborate the details of Government 
measures ; — but it is notoriously ill-ft)unded ; for Lord Stanley and 
Lord George Bentinck have lectured the Ministry fully, co- 
piously, and severely on the principles applicable to our present 
condition. Nor can it, we submit, be fairly said that this Journal 
has not — with perhaps more frankness than was desired — indi- 
cated what we, and those who think with us, have considered the 
most probable remedy for every grievance we adduced ; but that 
no similar charge may be made on this occasion, we shall venture 
to recapitulate some of the chief points of the advice which the 
Ministry have received on* various important subjects, all of 
which they have neglected or rejected. 

They were warned of tUfe necessity of a Coercion Bill, which 
they nevertheless threw out for the sole object of getting into 
office, and which, before they have been two. years in office, they 
have been forced to re-enact with additional stringency. 

They were warned that their wild and shallow scheme for 
meeting the Irish famine by the at once partial and universal job- 
bing of public works, wciuld only encourage idleness, extend 
misery, excite dissatisfaction, and desolate the country. They 
persisted — till after millions on millions bad been wasted, and — 
what is w'orse than mere waste — the habits of the people (bad 
enough already) have been further deteriorated — they have been 
forced to put a sadden stop to a system — the withdrawal of which 
will, we fear, create more wretchedness and danger than its opera- 
tion had ever removed. 

They were warned when this destitution fell upon Ireland, that 
there happened to be at hand, as if by a special providence, the 
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largest, the readiest, the most effective resource that ever had 
presented itself in any great national emergency ; instead of the 
partial, narrow, useless, unprofitable, and corrupt pretence of public 
works~there were the railways ready to ramify themselves out in 
every direction, even to the remotest districts, carrying with them 
abundant labour, welUeatned food, profitable returns, public utili- 
ty, a certain repayment of all that should be expended, and with no 
other inconvenience than anticipating in the hour of need works 
that sooner or later will and must be done. This resource — 
which might have been adapted to any advisable extent, whether 
large or small, which, gigantic in power, jvas simple and manage- 
able in its smallest details — was rejected intoto; but subsequently, 
when it could do little good but to three individual railroad com- 
panies, a sum of money was advanced, so trifling in amount and so 
narrow in application, that it really seemed only granted to 
mark and record the inconsistency of the Ministry. 

They were warned that the leaving Ireland (for the first time 
for three centuries) without an Ar7ns Act would be the signal for 
and the means of a general armament of the populace, and terrible 
disorders. This they not only disregarded, but published by au- 
thority an incentive to the people to arm themselves ; and were, in 
this alone, so well obeyed, that though murder, by those very 
arms, ravages the country and disgraces it and us in the eyes of 
Europe, the pusillanimous Ministry dare not venture on bringing 
the only effective remedy — an immediate and general disarma- 
ment, and a permanent and thorough system of registration and 
restriction as to the future possession of arms. 

The Ministers have been warned, not by the loyal only, but 
trumpeUtongued by the Popish priests themselves, of the baneful 
influence which they have — and recently more than ever — exer- 
cised over their already turbulent flocks : and that very opportunity 
is taken for rewarding with the highest titles of dignity the Popish 
hierarchy — some of whom have distinguished themselves in encou- 
raging the incendiary priests, and not one of whom has had the 
will or the courage to distinguish himself by censuring or * repri- 
manding’ them. 

They have been warned that the real object of all these atroci- 
ties in Ireland is to expel the Protestant landlords and confiscate 
their estates ; and instead of boldly and at once exposing and stig- 
matising that treasonable scheme, and proclaiming a full and final 
resolution to protect the rights of property with all the power of 
the state, they accompany their fair words and igeeble efforts in 
that direction with inuendoes against the landlords, and hints of new 
laws of tenant-right and so forth, which the ignorant peasantry will 
imagine to be meant to accomplish their lawless purposes. 

So 
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, So much for the warnings they have had. Let us now say a 
iisw words as to the present and the future, which,, we regret to 
sa/f afford no more satisfaction. 

We need not repeat what we have so recently urged on the 
apprehended change in the system of taxation^ and of the abro- 
gation of the Navigation Laws ; though we must say that renewed 
consideration only confirms and increases our sdarm at these 
wanton and perilous experiments. 

But there is a subject of still higher interest, which begins, to 
assume a severer aspect. We cannot but complain with equal 
regret and earnestness at the tone of obvious hostility which the 
Ministers have assumed towards the Church. Their amsent 
to preserve the Welsh bishoprics — unsatisfactory as it became by 
the concomitant severance of a bishopric from the peerage — had 
excited hopes which every subsequent step has disappointed. 

We have a great indulgence for political gratitude, and we do 
not complain at seeing secular patronage lavished on the .Dis- 
senting supporters of the Ministry, when (\^ich is, by the 
way, a pretty considerable restriction) they happen to be de- 
cently fit for what they get; but we cannot extend any indul- 
gence to the policy of gratifying such connexions by affronting 
the Church, or, what is worse, disturbing her by schismatic 
or otherwise unbecoming appointments — which have the ad^ 
ditional ill consequences of raising questions, before unthought 
of, on the royal prerogative. There may no doubt be thou$aa4s 
in the Radical constituencies that contribute to Lord John Rus- 
seirs mosaic majorities, who will be grateful at every embarrass- 
ment, great or small, in which he may involve the interests of the 
Chtqrch ; but he can faardfy need to be warned that there are 
miUions who feel and recent with deep, though silent and for the 
moment powerless indignation, such proceedings as he has been 
lately obtruding upon us — the nomination of inferior or. at l^st 
undistinguished /men to the highest dignities — the selecting out 
of all England for a bishopric one chiefly if not solely known in 
the religious or literary world by a condemnation for heterodoxy 
— the endeavour to force a Jew, or two or three Jews, into Par- 
liament, an object in itself so inconsiderable, that it is obviously 
undertaken to forward the principle of a complete severance of 
Church and State. These are all pregnant symptoms of a hos- 
tile spirit, but we have to complain of evasion and evra in- 
fringements, still more direct and practical, of the laws which 
oumi to protect our ecclesiastical establishment. 

When the gfeat change in our Protestant, Con^ltution was 
efppcted in 1829, certain guards and guarantees were intro- 
ducb4.intQ that pact for. the ulterior security and. inviqlahiliLy 
. , of 
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of the 'rights of the Established Church. Already this session 
Mr. Anstey (one of the few gentlemen^ be it observed^ i^ho 
strenuously opposed the Coercion Bill) has introduced a bill 
to repeal inter alia (we need not enter into detiiils) some of 
the most important of those securities. What did the Govern- 
ment? Sir George Grey divided the objects of the bill into’ two 
parts, one repealing old and obsolete Acts, theoretically though 
not practically offensive to the Roman Catholics, and the other 
repesding some of the securities of the 1829. On the 

first subject he considered the bill as of little importance ; on 
the second part, ' he would not apply the principle of finality to 
the Bill of 1829, but he thought it undesirable to disturb the settle- 
* ment of a great question by enactments of this kind.’ Undesir- 
able, forsooth ! Why, if the compromise, for such it essentially 
was, of 1829, is not to be final on one side, why should it be on 
the other ? If one member proposes a clause to repeal the secu- 
rities, why should not another propose another clause to re- 
peal the indulgences granted on the faith of those securities ? 
Why, if Sir George Grey thought lightly of one-half of the bill, 
and disapproved of the other, why did he not vote against the dis- 
turbance of a great national settlement, and leave Mr. Anstey to 
bring in a bill for those minor purposes which he approved ? 
Instead of this fair, manly, and Parliamentary course, Mr. Anstey^s 
measure was supported by all the Ministers, and the second read- 
ing (that is, the principle) of a bill to break down the securities 
of 1829 was carried by a majority of 168 to 136. 

Amongst other provisions of the Bill of 1829 was one (§ 24) that 
interdicted, under a penalty, any Roman Catholic prelate’s assum- 
ing the title of any see of the Establii^ed Church. It is notorious 
that they have of late set this law at defiance, and the address 
of the Roman Catholic prelates, in reply to which Lord Claren- 
don so bclorded them, was signed, ^ John, Archbishop of TuAk,’ 
— ^John, Bishop of Clonfert.’ How can Lord Clarendon 
expect any law to be respected in Ireland, when he himself npt 
only submits to, but encourages so gross a violation of it ? 

But a still larger stride has been since made. The Pope, it 
seems, has announced his intention of proving that he has power 
and authority, both temporal and spiritual, here in England itself, 
by erecting those ecclesiastic officers heretofore tolerated under the 
modest and sufficient title of Vicars Apostolic, into the dignities 6f 
Archbishops and Bishops— not merely nominal, ndt in partib^si — 
but of Pope-created dioceses, in this by law Protestant realm of 
England, — but having more respect for the penal proWsions oi 
the Act of 1829, than the English Mihisters or his Irish pre- 
latesi he calls them Bishops of Westminster mA Birmingham t' 

Passing 
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Passings over for a moment the graver question of our, national 
teisritory being thus parcelled out by a foreign jurisdiction, we 
must here ask, was there ever anything so fantastically insulting 
to our ideas of law and constitution, and even of common sense, as 
this entire atfair? The Queen’s Majesty, it seems, must not sum- 
mon the Bishop of Hereford, who happens to be the junior bishop, 
to the House of Peers, but her Lord- Lieutenant can, by a stroke 
of his pen, make Lords of Drs. MacHale and Higgins, and 
some thirty of their brethren. She could not of her own autho- * 
rity create a bishopric of Mamhesler, but she submits to the 
Pope’s erecting we know not how many archbishoprics and 
bishoprics of Westminster, Bii'mingham, &c. ! 

These new and extraordinary pretensions cannot but remind* 
her Majesty, and her loyal subjects should not forget, that there 
exists in Italy the lineal heir to the British Crown, excluded 
only by those very laws which her Ministers are every day setting 
or permitting to be set at defiance. 

But in the midst of all these papal and papist intricacies there 
has arisen a new question of considerable curiosity and interest, 
and which may turn out to be, in its results, of great and perhaps 
beneficial importance. 

To any one who had marked the series of events, and endea- 
voured to trace to their true source and causes all our danger in 
Ireland, and many of our difficulties in England, i| could be no 
surprise to hear that our Government was about to enter into 
diplomatic relations with the Court of Rome ; but he must, we 
think, have been somewhat perplexed by the answer made by 
JiOrd Palmerston when Sir Robert Inglis questioned him on that 
point, on Tuesday the lOtluof December: — 

* Lord Palmerston. — It is well known that for some weeks past 
Lord Minto, who holds the office of Privy Seal, has been at Rome, but 
he is not there in any official capacity ; he has no power and no instruc- 
tions to negotiate any convention whatever with the Court of Rome, to 
which Court he is not in any way accredited. My honourable friend 
will therefore see that the statement to which he alludes is entirely desti- 
tute of any foundation whatever. I need not say that so long as doubts 
can be eutertaiued by any person as to the legality of diplomatic inter- 
course with the Court of Rome, her Majesifs Uovemment have too 
much respect for the law to do anything which could by possibility be 
considered as an infringement of it. I believe it is known to those who 
have looked into the subject, that the doubt arises chiefly upon the coti- 
atruc^on of the word “ communionf the law being that the Crown is 
not allowed to hold any communion with the Court ,qf Home. A doubt 
exists whether that word “ communion ’* should be strictly ifite^reted 
a# applicable to religious communion^ or whether it would appty to 
interoQurse. 1 am not called upon to go into that question 
ofoo^iettuctitm : iu my own opinion it is pretty clear; but until Parlia- 
ment 
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ment shall settle that doubt, I can assure my honourable friend and the 
House, that no step will be taken by her Majesty’s Government which 
can by possibility be impugned as contravening the law-’ — Debates^ 
10th December. 

This profound respect for the laws against Popery, and for even 
a doubt about those laws, is no doubt very edifying ; but it seems 
to us a somewhat strange instance of forgetfulness in Lord Pal- 
merston, of what his two principal colleagues — and we suppose 
with his concurrence — had been doing for the last three months. 
Is the law prohibiting intercourse with thc^ Court of Rome more 
clear than that which excluded Jews from Parliament? and yet 
Lord John Russell did not wait for the repeal before he bad 
committed himself to a flagrant breach of it. Is the law against 
holding diplomatic intercourse with Rome so clear, so strong, or 
so recent, as that domestic law — ^part of the emancipation bai^ 
gain — which prohibits Popish })relates from assuming the titles 
of Protestant sees? Yet the respect of Lord Clarendon and Lord 
John for the existing law, did not prevent them from sanctioning 
— the first tvith compliments, and the latter by acquiescence— 
the illegal usurpation of these titles. Thus, a law, plain, clear, 
not twenty years old, is a cobweb — while another, obsolete, of 
doubtful, and, as Lord Palmerston believes, of mistaken construc- 
tion, is an adamantine chain. How can a Government that ex- 
hibits such laxity, both of statement and principle, expect to 
receive credilfor to command respect? 

As to the dilhculty stated by Lord Palmerston to have been 
raised on the legal meaning of the word * communion,^ in the Bill 
of Rights, we presume that his Lordship, who of course has care- 
fully considered every part of this important case, must be correct 
in saying that there arc grave doubts about it ; but we are at loss 
to guess how or from whom they could have arisen. The word . 
‘ communion' and the corresponding expression of being ' reem^ 
died to the see of Rome,’ obviously do and can mean nothing but 
religious communion and religious reconcilement. We ourselves 
know of nothing to interfere with a diplomatic communication to 
Rome : there arc obsolete statutes, 5 Bliz. c. 1, and 13 Eliz. c. 5, 
which make it high treason to receive any bulls, writings, or in- 
struments whatsoever ; but none of thbsc early Acts had or could 
have any view or intention of limiting the royal authority in diplo- 
matic relations, and even with respect to tne object they really had, 
to prevent spiritual intercourse between the Pope and the English 
papists, they are notoriously a dead letter. And if it be said that 
the long lapse of time during which we have not had diplomatic 
relations with Rome is a proof of its illegality, we have to observe, 
that from the beginning of the modern system of diplomacy 
thropghout Europe till the death of Cardinal York the Court of 

Rome 
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bad not cessed to knowledge a Pretender; and that there- 
tdtB soch interooarse waa^ impossible. The impeachment of Lord 
Castlemaine in 1689 for^having, in the reign of James IL, 1683, 
gone as ambassador^to Rome, is relied on as authority of the state 
of the law even before the Revolution ; but that case goes clearly, 
and indeed irresistibly, the other way : for, in the first place, im- 
peachment is no conviction ; but secondly, it is evident the im- 
peachment on that score was abandoned. When Lord Castle- 
maine wear brought to the bar. of the House of Commons, the 
Speaker addressed hi nr in these words : — * 

* My Jiord, — ^The House hi^ving understood that you tvent ambassador 
to Some^ and also took your place at the Board as a Privy Councillor, 
without taking the oaths — which are great crimes and against law — they 
have sent for you to know whut you have to say for yourself.’ 

Lcffd Castlemaine made a long speech on many topics, which we 
need not notice ; but to the point of the embassy he replies ‘ that 
he never heard of any lava agaimt^ nor knew of any tB this very 
day.*. He then proceeded — 

* Besides, Mr. Speaker, as I know no law that forbad my obedience, 
so 1 must needs say (and this without cramping or putting any hpunds 
to the legislative power) that no such law can be made ; for, Sir, the 
Pope is a very considerable temporal prince, whose territories border on 
two seas, the Mediterranean and Adriatic. If, then, our merchants 
afasuld be by storm or other necessities driven into his ports, if English- 
nfeh should be surprised by any Roman party as they tr^el in a neigh- 
bouring country, shall our Government (not to mention a hundred greater 
^a^^idents) want power to send a messenger to ransom or compound for 

? What law, therefore, was ever yet framed or can be enacted by 
which the commerce and intercourse between nations be never so much 
broken and prohibited, but that a commander -in- chief, a 'genered, and 
iB^ttch more a king, may beat a parley, dispatch a trumpet, may send and 
remve letters as often as occasion does require ? ’ — State Trials^ xii. 
609. 

Neither to Lord Castlemaine’s direct allegation that there was 
no'wach law^ nor to his argument that there never could be such a 
law, does it appear that any reply was made ;* and, in fact, both 
questions seem to have been given up — for after a long debate, 
the House resolved — 

K ^That the Earl of Castlemaine stand committed to the ToWer, by a 
^mrrant of this House, fcg high treason, for endeavouring to reconcile 
this kingdom to the see of Itome^ and for other high crimes and misde- 
bkeanouts.’ — State Trials, xii. 618. 

omitting itie charge as to the embassyt\which had stood 
itlOit kpixuninent in the accusation. Hume states generally, and 
in reference to Castlemaine, ttn embany 

forbidden by law ; but they give no aadiorit;^, and our 
mem^fy does ndt fumi,h one. Bnt if there be'eny such doubt, 

and 
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and Lord Palmerston, tvithout sharing>,|^qviesi^.i9»i^ tvouldf 
surely have been better that; until the do>lbt was ^ea^^^lip/Lo^d ^ 
Minto should not have been.^sent with a roving 'cb.xhhf^isc^h. to 
the minor-states of Italy, with the one exception of^Rq^e^^-; 
above all, that he should not have made the only place wJi|j^e|to,V 
had no business his most remarkable abode. . y. 

For all the contradictions involved in this affair, we, cannot-^ , 
knowing that some of the Cabinet are men of sense, and pth^q v 
men of talent — arrive at any other explanation than on^ ; 
that certainly aif imperfect one. It is, we tliink, not inconsistent c 
with the strict terms of Lord Palmerston’s declaration that the 
Ministers may have determined on. the exf)edienc.j' of establishing^ 
diplomatic relations wi^h Rome, and that Lord Minto may.bq^ 
employed* in thatuobjcct, though without any direct official miss&n . 
to the Court of Rome. such an arrangement there inus^ 

be two parties, and it wouid^ be prudent, before we took any,, 
public step towards such an intercourse, to ascertain privately, 
on what reciprocal terms such %n arrangement might be ad* 
missible. Lord Minto may have been requested by bis col- 
leagues to spend a little time at Rome, and to inform himself, 
through any channel to which his rank and character should give 
him adcess, of the disposition with which such a proposition wai^ 
likely to be received. If the feeling should be considered 
as favourable, it would be then thought time enough |o ayo^: 
the public design, and to obtain — if it should be really neci^.*> 
sary — (which we have no doubt it would not) — the sanction^ 
of the Legislature to the recognition of the Pope as a temp6r4); 
prince — a fact, the denial of which, by any kind of legal fictibn^f , 
would be as disparaging to our chai^actcr for common sense,' 
injurious, we venture to think, to our public interests. On 
plea can we pretend to exclude the Sovereign of Rome from 
Congress of European powers ? We were ready to battle for buoC' 
against Buonaparte, and we had no small share in restoring biiil 
to the throne of which the Kin^ of Rome had dispossessed luni ^ 
and yet we will not hold diplomatic intercourse with him. ^ 

Let us, in addition to the general views of international policy 
stated by Lord Castlemainc, suppose an actual case, not at sdKin* 
probable : Rome has, every year, a large British populd^o^‘{ 
suppose that population were to be subjected to some degr^ng;^' 
interference from which other strangers were free — nay, sqppqto 
some special violence tor British persons or property, — we shptdd 
be of necessity forced to seek cither amicable^ or hostile^ redress 
from the Government of Rome. If amicable, thqre ^wopld 
be envoys, nego^atibns, mutual recognitions> explanaUpns, and. 
some kind, at least,*'(^ convention, if hostile, we should probaUly 
remind Rome pf Castlemuine’s bint, that lihe is a nmritime 
VOL. Lxxxii. n"o. CLxiii. X * * ‘ State, 
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V atate thougfli not a mkritime power-^it might be suggested that 
^ Admiral Napier could find his way to Civita Vecchia even more 
speedily than Lord Minto found his to the Piazza di Spagna : — 
But every war has an end (except that against Irish landlords), 
and we should sooner or later have to conclude with recognition 

* and treaty. 

It is said that we should open a wide door to Roman inter- 
ference in our domestic affairs; we think quite the contrary, and 
at all events are more afraid of the postern than of the gate — 
of the trap-door than- the hall -door. Would the accredited and 
responsible Roman minister at our Court have, supposing him the 
wiliest of Jesuits, more opportunities of mischief than the hun- 
dreds of clerical agents whose service his Holiness may now com- 
mand without incurring any responsibilit} for* their behaviour ? 
Does any one believe that, if We had relations with the Pope as 
^ temporal sovereign, he would for a moment have thought of, or 
We have permitted, his creating a diocese or a provineq^ in Great 
Britain— a Bishopric of Birmingham — an Archhishopric of West- 
minster ? How would he like, if, by way of reciprocity, the Queen 
» of England, as supreme Head of the Anglican Church, should, of 
her own mere motion, erect a Protestant bishopric of Rome, and, 
instead of pacing him a visit of civility by her Lord Privy Seal, 
sbpuld send some suffragan of the province of Canterbury to 
-exl^ibit in Rome itself, m a cathedial dedicated to St. Paul or 
St.J^eteTt all the severe state and sober grandeur of our Anglican 
worship?* We, slight as our influence can be in such weighty 
ihSitters, are so unwilling to say anything that might create jea- 
dousies and tend ^ to embarrass any such negotiation — which, if 
not already in some stage of progress, can, we are satisfied, not 
*!J|ong be delayed — that we abstain from urging more particularly 
various and impoi tant advantages that would arise from esta- 
* blishing between us and the Sovereign of Rome the same kind 
erf international arrangements which he and we possess with the 
^ other countries of Europe. 

Rut there is one result which it would be foolish as well as un- 
candid in us to attempt to conceal — we mean that it would facili- 
tate the first and only hope that we have e\cr entertained for the 
redemption of Ireland from the bloody tyranny under which she 
pow groans and bleeds — a State provision for the Roman Catholic 
clergy. ‘ W’hat ! ’ — we are well aware some of our readers, our 
and most valued friends, will exclaim, — ‘ What ! pension, 
£iawkl?d, honour that very class of persons to a considerable portion 

m^oxn you have, in the earlier part of your paj^er^ attributed so 

* — JL— »A. . .. . ^ ^ ^ ■ 

y low-church gernianizing srheme of a Proteitailt Biihop of Jerusalem 
cfs, WS hope, be no precedent for the papal encroachmeiit-^for it was settled with the 
Sdrafceiati w the 
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large instrumentality in all the honors described ? V Yes^ and" 
for that reason among many others. We have no meslns, atf we 
have already said, of knowing anything of the relative numbers 
of the turbulent and the pacific clergy : we are willing to believe^ 
that the former may be much* — very much — the smaller ; but* 
we rest np part of our reasoning on that distinction, for it is 
undeniable that a majority show a most culpable neutrality or ,ac-^ 
quiescence in the disturbances which their more active and less 
scrupulous brethren excite. We take higher ground, both of 
public policy and human nature. It wOuld really be a miracle, 
and contrary to all the principles which gt>vern human affairs, 
that the Roman Catholic priesthood should be loyal and af- 
fectionate to a Government which has forced them to press on 
their starving flocks for a precarious subsistence. We ^will 
not repeat such obvious commonplaces as that nothing can 
justify the suggestion or even the tolerance of crime; ’tis triij^a 
thousai;^ times true — but it is not less true that human passions 
and feelings, whether of vengeance or gratitude, will, in despite 
of reason, and even of conscience, operate on the masses of man- 
kind ; and if you will mark any caste of men for discountenance, 
you will inevitably taint them with disaffection. We have 
sufficiently shown that we are no favourers of the Priesthood, and, 
approve of their personal conduct as little as we do of their tenets ; 
nor would we invest prelates made by a foreign authority*i#itb 
domestic dignities but we would feed them, for charity^^r. , 
policy — for justice. For our own parts, if we were Irish landi; 
lords, we should think ourselves happy if, by paying as it w’lte 
blackmail to some c-lcrical Fergus, we could protect ourselves frb&* 
the vengeance of Captain Rock.* • 

We have so often and so fully argued this point, that we ' 
that we ought not on this occasion to pursue it further; but^#, 
would humbly venture to request any dissatisfied reader (and 
fear there will be such even amongst those who think with usiUft 
everything else) to reconsider the arguments that we have. laid 

* We have before us a Report, orderetl to be published on the 26th of Octoliier last, 
by the Relief Conunittee of the district of Druniespal, county of Armagh, in tbft last 
paragraph of which it is stated that within that district is a towulaiid consisting of two 
nearly equal portions. I'be one jjortion is entirely the poperty of a resident landing, 
whose tenants all hold directly under him, and all at will : from this portion thej^ 
not an applicant for relief, nor one claim for admission into tbs workhouse. „Tbe otb^ 
portion nos a non-resident landlord, and 32 families holding la/id on leaser of whom 
only 5 hold directly from the landlord-in-chief, the other 27 rent under middleineq : 
the claimants for relief from this portion were 164 persons. * The Reporters adU that 
they * offer no comme^nt on the injustice of applying the principle of un^r 

the Irish Poor LaW to a district so cumbered as the Electoral division of Drumes^h* 
The benetits conferred, in every way by resident landlords are incalculable; .but hoW . 
can you anticipate resident landlords in such a state of things os we have de8cribe|i7 ' 
It is no surprise to us to hbor every day of fresh instances of Pit||te8taut landlon^ai^ 
clergymen, who had hitherto clung to their perilous dudes, being at Rist forced / 

betolre 
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before them in former Numbers Ixxv, p. 290 ; and especially 
vol. Ixxvi. p. 276), We /assure them, with all the sincerity of men 
who cait have no temptation to mislead, and with*whatever au- 
thority may be due to a long life, chiefly employed iii the con- 
^ sideration of these questions, that our first object in this advice is 
not merely the welfare but the very existence of the Protestant 
Church and the Protestant pojmlation of Ireland. They have all 
our sympathies — they are, m truth, our cbiefest anxiety and care, 
and we are most deeply and painfully convinced that in the 
circumstances to which a complication of follies, crimes, and 
misfortunes have brought us, the means that we propose aiFord not 
merely the most probable, but, we fear, the only possible chance 
—and every year’s delay has made that chance worse and worse — 
for their present safety, and the early tranquillity of Ireland. If 
tl^s last measure of prudence, j ustice, and mercy should be tried 
and should fail — on their heads, and not on our consciences, be 
the result : having prodigally exhausted our whole storjp of con- 
ciliation and concession, it would not be our fault if we were 
driven to the extreme and terrible, but not^ we boldly say, very 
difficult remedy, of reconquering and resettling that country. 

' Far, we pray, may be from us such an afflicting trial — and far — 
we are as firmly convinced as we can be of any unsolved problem, 
—tit would be, if the Government, even the present Govern- 
ment, were boldly to proclaim and pledge themselves to a deter- 

X ation to exert the whole force of the empire, to extinguish by 
tever severity this Reign of Terror — to protect landlords and 
the rights of property as ^by Jaw now established — to teach the 
people to feed themselves, by encouraging instead of dishearten- 
ing "domestic industry, and especially agriculture and the growth 
of 'corn— to put down with a strong hand, if necessary, the silly 
but treasonable farce of Repeal — to provide (to be taken or left, 
asithey themselves should elect) an adequate alimentary provision 
for the Roman Catholic clergy — and finally to conclude such a 
diplomatic arrangement with the Pope as one independent sove- 
reignty should have with another — if, we say,* the Government 
would adopt and stake its existence on these measures, we have 
no doubt that they would be supported by a largb majority of 
l^th Houses of Parliament, and of the population of Scotland 
send ^England, aqd we rea^y almost believe of Ireland itself — at 
least ii(^ their seef et wishes ; and w e ourselves have the highest 
4egrne hope and confidence that those measures, so supported, 
#0isii4 sjpeedily, rapidly relieve us from the most serious danger 
menaced, and the deepest disgrace that ever afflicted, the 
ESfiipire! 
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Art, I. — Publications of - — 

1. Tlie Cymmrodorion Society. 1762, &c! 

2. Tlue Society of Antiquaries. 1770, &c. (Layamon, edited 
for the Society of Antiquaries by Sir F. Madden. 3 vols. 
1847, 8vo.) 

3. The Comtnissioners on the Public Records of the Kingdom. 

1802, &c. > 

4. The Roxburghe Club. 1819, &c. 

5. The Surtees Society. 1837, &c. 

•6. The English Historical Society. 1838, &a* 

7. The Camden Society. 1838, &c. 

8. The Cambridge Camden Society. 1841, &c. 

9. The Percy Society. 1841, &c. 

10. T!^ Welsh MSS. Society. 1840, &c. 

1 1 . Tne Chetham Society. 1 84411 &c. I 

12. The British Arehwological Association. 1845, &c. 

I T has been a frequent subject of complaint with the laudatorod 
temporis acti that the present utilitarian age cares for nothing 
not immediately subservient to its own wants or enjoyments ; 
that even knowledge is not sought after for its own sake, but only 
with a view of getting something by it. The titles at the head 
of the present article seem, however, to manifest a tolerably 
prevalent eagerness — real or affected — to learn something of what , 
time has forgptten, without reference to the honour or profit to 
be derived from the study. We feel no disposition to quarrel-,., 
with this spirit in any of its shapes. The information elicited is / 
often interesting — even useful ; and the speculations arising out 
of it, though frequently visionary, are harmless enough, wbei^ . 
they do not lead to fierce disputes de umbra asini. We wi^h 
plenty of game and good success to the ^hole fraternity of arch^^ 
ologists, from the explorers of barrows to; the^ excavatO|rs; of ,, 
Nineveh. Objects of little value in themselve^ may be oT great 
importance in the hands of those who know how to make us^ of' 
them. The coins of ‘ Ariana Antiqua ’ have enabled Prini^pi 
Lassen, and Wilson to retrieve whole dynasties of Bact^rion wve- 
reigns ; and, in our own country, the arrow-head of flibt, the 
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brazen celt^ the steel spear-head^ and the chased helmet tell their 
respective stories of different states of civilization^ and furnish 
their quota to the philosophic historian. Even what is simply 
curious is not to be despised on that account. We like to learn 
the shape and size of an Assyrian shield, even if we learn nothing 
else relating to it ; and we notice, by no means with indifference, 
the resemblance between the head-gear of the Sacian chief on the 
monument of Behistan and a modern Astrachan cap. 

We nevertheless confess that there is one branch of antiquarian 
research which we regard as far superior to the rest. Had the 
most skilful draughtsman furnished us with the most accurate 
delineation of the last-mentioned relic of by-gone ages, we should 
have felt that his merit was but small compared with that of the 
officer who has removed the veil of more than twenty centuries 
from the inscriptions, thus enabling us not only to identify the 
personal representation of Darius, but to trace the stirring events 
of his reign, and, still more, to discern the impress of his mind. 
We need not as yet give another lecture on this discovery ; but 
we may be just allowed to remark that the philological and 
ethnological results of it are not the least interesting. We have 
here a full confirmation of a point only imperfectly known before, 
namely, that the Achaemcnian sovereigns spoke a langiiag^closely 
resembling the Vedic Sanscrit,’ both in words and orgamzation; 
and, consequently, were perhaps as nearly connected in race with 
the Brahminic conquerors of India as the Icelanders are with 
the South Germans. 

A similar discovery of considerable interest, although the inte- 
rest is of a somewhat different nature, was made not long ago in 
our own country. The stone cross at Ruthwell had excited and 
baffled the curiosity of whole generations of antiquaries. All 
could see that it was of ecclesiastic origin, and of a period ante- 
rior to the Norman invasion ; but the Runic inscription^ being 
mistaken for Scandinavian, served to obscure the ipatter instead 
of clearing it up. It was not till after repeated failures by the 
best foreign lAihoIars that the sagacity of Mr. 5. Kemble* placed 
the matter in its true light. He showed clearly that the verses 
are not Scandinavian, but Anglo-Saxon — the language that of the 
age and province of Bede — and the inscription itseljf a portion of 
a spirited poem on the Crucifixion and Passion of our Lord. Bjlt 
a singular combination — 

quod optanti divflm promittere nemo 
Auderet — 


Ftrff'Archsoiegia, voL xsviii. pp. 327— *373; and vol. xxx. pp. 31—46. 

the 
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the whole poem is discovered in a MS. long buried in a Vercelli 
library, the corresponding passsiges of which only differ in dialect 
from the lines engraved on the cross. Half-a-dozen ingenious 
explanations have been given of the beautiful design on the Port- 
land vase, each perhaps possible in itself, but not one productive 
of conviction. The artistic merit of the monument is of course 
unaffected by our ignorance ; but who does not feel that a single 
Greek or Latin distich, connecting it with a favourite classical 
subject, might have given it an interest far beyond what it now 
possesses ? Such things are in themselves mere words ; but, like 
the Spanish licentiate's epitaph, they are the clue to the soul 
that lies buried ; and he who digs for it judiciously will, like the 
sagacious student, not fail of his reward. Thus w^e trust that 
Major Rawlinson will, ere long, evoke Nebuchadnezzar and 
Sennacherib as successfully as he has produced Darius. 

It will be said, perhaps, that all this has little relevancy to those 
who must confine their explorations within our own four seas. 
The chapter of ancient British inscriptions is an absolute blank, 
and the scanty amount of Roman and Runic Saxon is at length 
exhausted. Whaf, therefore, remains but earth-work, stone>work, 
and the * auld nick-iiackets * of Captain Grose? We answer — a 
great deal — on paper and parchment. There is, perhaps, no 
nation in Europe that can compete with us in the number and 
value of our vernacular literary monuments — from the eighth to 
the fourteenth century : some of which — for example, the code 
of Anglo-Saxon laws, the poem of Beowulf, various pieces in the 
Vercelli and Exeter books, &c, &c. — are unique of their kind. 
The Icelandic Sagas, though superior as compositions, are of 
considerably later date ; and the Gexman literature prior to the 
twelf^i century has little originality to boast of. Yet so incurious 
were we of our riches, that, till within a very recent period, 
number of Anglo-Saxon works published averaged about three 
in a century,^ and of Middle-English ones in their genuini^ fprm 
scarcely so many. It is well that something has been done pf.*' 
late to redeem us from this reproach ; but stiK a grpat »deal • 
remains undone. We do not hesitate to say that there are 
valuable materials for the elucidation of national theology, bagi- 
ology, popular opinions, and particularly the origin and progress 
S}of our native language, which have not perhaps been s^en by ten 
persons now living, and whose very existence ig "unknown to the 
great mass of our literary public. 

The adventurers in this field may be classed something in the 
same way as our money-dealers — ^individual discounters, private 
firms of a few partners, and joint-stpek associations ^.on a' large 
scale. Some of the second division appear tc^have acted on the 
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principle that curious and recondite information, like money-pro- 
fits, is too good a thing to be diffused among the multitude, and 
ought to be strictly confined to their own fraternity. We are 
quite willing that family documents, which not more than twenty 
people are likely to care about, should be hoarded as cabinet 
curiosities ; neither do we quarrel with those who have restricted 
to five-and-twenty copies re-impressions of uniques, of which 
there was already one too many. But the case is different with 
works possessing, not merely a British, but an European interest. 
For example, take the Chronicle of Mailros, brought forth for 
the first time in an accurate and complete form, by one of the ^ 
very few editors competent to such a task, under the auspices of a 
Scottish Society. It is not so generally known as it ought to be 
that this work is of the first importance for the ethnological and 
civil history of our border counties, completely refuting the crude 
theories propagated by Pinkerton and his disciples, which have 
met with too much acceptance both in Great Britain and on the 
continent. But how are the majority of the literary world to know 
better ? A foreigner or a provincial student who inquires for the 
Bannatyne book is told that it is not to be had for money ; and 
his only resource is to take an expensive journey, or give an 
extravagant price for an inaccurate and defective edition in a 
voluminous collection of * Scriptores.’ We must say that we 
more admire the system of certain English Societies, who place a 
reasonable number of copies within reach of the public, both to 
the satisfaction of the literary world, and to the benefit of their 
own funds. We should be less inclined to complain of the close 
Clubs if they left a more free course of action to other parties ; 
but in more instances than* one they have shown themselves not 
a little sensitive about any apparent invasion of their supposed 
monopoly. It was notorious that a new and enlarged edition of 
'Havelok the Dane’ was greatly wanted, and, as a matter of 
courtesy, the Club under whose auspices the work came forth 
'were requested to allow of its re-impression, under the superin- 
tendence of tllh gentleman who is every way the best entitled to 
the office. This simple request was positively refused ! and was 
only at length conceded with an indifferent grace, on discovering 
that the execution was likely to get into the hands of another 
party, little qualified to do justice to the subject. Surely this is 
not the way to diffuss a taste for our early language and literature! 
On another occasion some influential members of the Roxburghe 
wei)d told that more than faa^ their publications were wanting in 
our great national repository. The reply was — ' We are glad to 
hear it ! ’ >Doubtless a sodety has a right to be thus exclusive ; 
and ao has a Duke to build a wall twenty feet high round his 

park. 
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park. We, however, prefer the taste and feeling of the man who 
eaves an open paling. 

This niggardly spirit is not confined to small literary coteries. 
One of the German editors of the ' Nibelungen Lied * congfatu^- 
lates his readers that the oldest and best manuscript of that noble 
poem was saved from * the fate of being transferred to England — 
there to lie useless and unknown of in some private collection.’ 
This sarcasm does not apply to all English owners of collec- 
tions;* but more than one instance has copie to our knowledge 
where permission to consult documents essential to the in- 

♦ tegrity of a published series, was pointedly refused — thr)ugh they 
are of high interest to the European literary public, and not 
of the smallest personal consequence to the proprietor. Some- 
times the existence, or, what amounts to the same thing, the 
locality of a literary treasure is studiously concealed. The York 
Mysteries — the most curious and important collection of the kind 
after the Townley — have disappeared for the third tjne to an 
unknown ‘ limbus librorum,’ where they will probably slumber 
as unprofitably as they did at Strawberry Hill and at Bristol. 
Our next account of them may possibly be that they are for ever 
lost, having been subjected to the same fate which befel the 
Sebright, the Hafod, and so many other private collections. 

Our readers will pot expect a detailed critique of all the 
publications comprehended in our list. We say nothing of 
many of the Roxburghe books, for reasons already intimated. 
There are however good ones, as well as bad and indifferent. 
* Havelok the Dane,’ * William and the Were Wolf,’ the * Early 
English Gesta Romanorum,’ and several others, are valuable 
monuments of our early language *and literature, and ought 
to be rendered more generally accessible. Things which have 
only a conventional worth might lose a portion of it if placed 
within everybody’s reach; but we cannot conceive that either 
natural or intellectual products, if intrinsically good, are. depre- 
ciated by their abundance. Wlm would now lay a heavy import-* 
duty on oranges and pine apples, or venture to talk editions of 
Don Quixote * strictly limited to twenty-five copies’? Havelok 
the Dane would not . in any case command so many readers as 
Guy Mannering; but there is no doubt that an edition of a few 

* hundred copies would have been willingly received, and might 
have directed towards this branch of study the minds of many 
who only wanted an accidental impulse. 

We have great pleasure in bearing our t^timeny not only to 
the superior liberality of'^the English Historical l^ciety, bnt to 
the judicious choice and careful exeChtion of their works them- 

* The liberality of Sir Thomas Phillips is especially worthy of praise. 

selves. 
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^Ives. Mr. Kemble's Anglo-Saxon Charters — equally important 
to the philologist and to the legal and constitutional antiquary 
— Mr. Stevenson’s Ecclesiastical History and Opera Minora of 
Bede — Mr. Hardy’s William of Malmsbury — Mr. Coxe’s hand> 
some and complete Roger of Wendover — in short, the Society’s 
publications in general — form a series which any man may be 
glad to place in his library as satisfactory editions of intrinsically 
valuable books. Nennius would admit of further elucidation by 
a good Celtic scholar ; but the text is a decided improvement, 
and the notes are sensible and useful as far as they go. 

Next to the English Historical we feel disposed to rank the*'. 
Surtees, both on account of the liberality of its constitution and 
the general value of its books. If a portion of these ]K>ssess 
only a local interest, we must remember that the society was 
organized for local purposes and with a restricted sphere of 
action ; and we are willing to connive at a few ‘ Wills,* ' In- 
ventoriesii* and similar dry bones of ancient literature, in con- 
sideration of the sterling value of other publications. Not to 
dwell upon Reginald’s account of St. Cuthbert, the collection of 
Durham historians, and other works the importance of which is 
obvious at once, we would specify the Townley Mysteries, the 
Durham Ritual, and the Anglo-Saxon and Northumbrian 
Psalters, as monuments, each unique in ^s kind, and furnishing 
materials for the elucidation of our northern dialects, both of 
the Saxon and mediaeval period, which it would be vain to search 
for elsewhere. Even the ' Liber Vita), or list of benefactors to the 
ihrine of St. Cuthbert,’ possesses an interest far beyond what 
might have been expected from a mere catalogue of names. The 
initiated may there distinctly trace the changes of the original stock 
of Northern Angles caused by successive infusions of Scandinavian, 
West Saxon, and Norman blood, till all become blended in that 
current English nomenclature which to this very day behrs tl\p 
plain impress of all. On many accounts therefore we are well- 
wishers of the ' Surtees,’ and w6uld gladly see it organised on a 
broad basil and in the receipt of an income 'adequate to more 
extensive operations. 

The Camden Society is undoubtedly tlie one which, from its 
numbers, the professed comprehensiveness of its plan, and the 
high literary character of many of its members, bid the fairest to 
'Supply a notorious* deGciency in our literature, namely, in the 
departments of our early national history and the illustration of 
the early period of our language. With all our wealth and all 
onr; affectation of public spirit, not only the Germans, Danes, 
0tl4 Swedes, but even the Bohemians, have surpassed us in their 
wi^-dif^ed, systematic, and successful cultivation of those fields. 

What 
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What have we to put in competition with the Monumenta Ger- 
inanica of Pertz, the Scriptores Rerum Danicarum of Suihm 
and Langebek^ the similar Swedish collection of Geijer and 
Afzelius, the long list of Icelandic Sagas, the Wybor Litera- 
tura Ceske, and the numerous lexic^raphical, antiquarian, and 
historical labours of Jungmann, Schaifarik, Hanka, and Pa- 
lacky ? Conscious of this unsatisfactory state of affairs, wa 
could not but rejoice when twelve hundred men banded them- 
selves together with the avowed purpose ‘ of perpetuating 
and rendering accessible whatever is valuable, but at present 
« little known, amongst the materials for the civil, ecclesiastical, 
or literary history of the United Kingllom.’ After a trial of 
nine years, we are constrained to say that the results do not 
precisely correspond with our expectations. Much of what 
has appeared is of comparatively limited interest, belonging 
rather to private biography than to general history, and being, 
moreover, of a period requiring little additional illustration. If 
works of this kind are to form the staple, it is impossible to fore- 
see any end of them, since they may be found in our libraries by 
hundreds and thousands, quite equal in intrinsic merit to those 
that have already appeared. Among the few publications strictly 
historical, the value of the Chronicle of Joceline de Brakelonde 
is cheerfully acknowledged. We would also recommend the 
translation of Polydore Virgil to the careful study of the present 
race of tourists and travellers, in order that they may learn, ii 
possible, to tell a plain story in plain words. Some of the purely 
historical works appear to us undeserving of the Society's patrjj^n- 
age ; others have been marred in the execution, of which more 
anon. What we are most dissatisfied with is the little that has 
been contributed towards the illustration of the progress of our 
vernacular language. It was understood at the commencement 
^that this was to form one of the Society’s chief objects ; and the 
‘most rational method of promoting it would seem to be the pub- 
lication of the remains of our early national writers — if not of the 
Anglo-Saxon period, yet at all events of those from the twelfth 
century to the end of the fourteenth. * Hitherto, however, works 
of this class have hardly constituted one in ten of the Society’s 
publications ; and we have reason to believe that proposals to edit 
very valuable ones have been absolutely discouraged by leading 
members of the Council, on the ground that they would not suit 
the taste of the generality of readers. We thought that societies 
calling themselves learned were not organized to pander to tjne 
corrupt taste of a frivolous and novel-reading generation, but to try 
to direct it into better channels. Something, however, has been 
done in tliis department, and a portion of it well. Mr. Albert 
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Way’s Promptorium Parvulorum is a truly valuable contribution, 
and we sincerely hope tiiat he will shortly find leisure to- give us 
the remaining portion of the work. Dr. ToddV Apology for the 
Lollards, and Mr. Robson’s Three Metrical Romances, are also 
creditable to the editors. ^The Romances have a special value, 
as being almost the only known specimens of the ancient North 
Lancashire dialect. The Poems on Richard II., edited by Mr. 
T. Wright, and the Thornton Romances, by Mr. J. O. Halli- 
well, would also come within the category — but we have not 
had the means of testing their accuracy, and we have our reasons 
for distrusting everything done under the superintendence of 
those two gentlemen, ii* the task demand ihe smallest possible 
amount of critical skill or acumen. 

Mr. Halliwell has been known some time as a dilettante in 
the literature of the middle ages, and seeths to possess a pretty 
good opinion of his own qualifications. In this we are sorry that 
we cannot agree with him. We are not going to wade through 
the whole series of his publications, but shall select one, which, 
as it was undertaken on the ‘ voluntary principle,’ may be fairly 
taken |is a criterion. Some five or^ six years ago Mr.. Halliwell 
and Mr. Wright edited, conjunctis curis, a miscellany entitled 
* Reliquiae Antiquae; or, Scraps from Ancient Manuscripts.’ It 
did little credit to their discrimination in selecting materials, or 
their skill in editing them ; but as they were under no obligation 
to attempt matters which they felt themselves unable to grapple 
with, it is at least an unobjectionable test of their capabilities. 
No one can cast a cursory glance over Mr. Halliwell’s contribu- 
tions without stumbling on many passages which liave neither 
sense nor grammar ; but as it might be alleged that he had faith- 
fully copied his authorities, we will examine how far this is the 
case. In vol. i. pp. 287 — 291, he produces a Latin poem from a 
Lansdowne MS. of the fifteenth century, worthless enough at th^ 
best, but so full of stumbling-blocks of all sorts that we felc 
curious to ascertain who had actually perpetrated such nonsense. 
Our collation with the MS., which is not mor^ difficult to read 
than the generality of the sanie period, gave a result of more than 
thirty gross errors of transcription, with as many false punctua- 
tions, in the course of two pages — many of them subversive o£ 
every shadow of meaning. If any reader has the courage to 
encounter pages 289 and 290 in their published form, we request 
that he will not impute to the scribe such grammar as ' vox iste 
f est] jqcunda,’ or such grammar and pros^y united as * nulla 
premia sequitur,’ or * aguis ’ for ' ignis,’ or * male perire famae ’ 
for * malo perire fame.* We also counsel him not to puzzle 
himielf with ‘ me retro pingere querit,’ ‘ Jhesus calamabaJt Pe- 
tr um,’ 
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trum,’ or " Emerunt vagam' Tlfese and many similar readingfs 
are entirely due to the editor^ who might have found in his MS. 
jmngere, clamabatt and vaccam, if he had known how to look for 
them. * Stermito * and ' streo ' are blunders which an ounce of 
scholarship would enable any man to correct to stemuto and screOy 
particularly as the vernacular * snese * and * spitte ’ happen to be 
in their company. But ^ Arbor Lenjcester' and * dmlics quaa 
vendit omasum ’ are awful bugbears, and calculated to cause deep 
m usings. We therefore beg, in all charity^ to inform the reader 
that ' Lencester ' is neither the upas-tree* nor the deadly night- 
shade, but lerUb steii ; and ' cimliae,’ — incredible as it may appear 
— nothing worse than mulier. 

We think it will hardly be denied that an editor of this 
calibre miscalculated his powers when he undertook such a work 
as the ^ Chronicle of William de Rishanger.’ The only known 
copy was obviously made by an ignorant scribe, and swarms with 
corruptions of every kind and degree. This was a tolerable 
reason why it should not be undertaken by an editor morally 
certain to add as many more of his own. That he has done So 
will become speedily evident to any one who is able to compare 
the printed text with the MS., and, consequently, the edition is 
totally worthless in a critical and historical point of view. How- 
ever, he had the prudence to avoid a rock upon which his 
coadjutor Mr. Wright sustained a most grievous wreck: — he 
refrained from giving a translation of his author. Indeed, that 
would have been a task beyond the powers of the best scholar id 
Europe. 

It may be said that blunders of this sort are simply the fruits 
of ignorance and carelessness, such tks a little experience might 
enable a man to avoid. We fear that in the case of Mr. Halliwell 
they are associated with a more incurable deficiency, namely, 
^ total inability to enter into the true spirit of this species 
of study. There is sometimes as great a difference between 
persons enrolled in the nomenclature of the same erudite class, 
as there was betvTeen the author of the * Antiquary,’ who could 
enjoy the racy qualities and appreciate the knowledge of a 
Monkbarns, and the barber Caxon, whose business was with the 
outside of his honour’s head. For example, — Percy, Warton, 
Ellis, and Price were something more than mere mechanical 
transcribers of ancient poetry. They had enlightened views of 
the true functions of an editor in this department of literature, 
and we overlook their occasional inaccuracies and errors in con- 
sideration of the learning, the elegance, and good taste of their 
illustrations, and the originality of their remarks. Any one who ' 
is desirous to see a direct contrast to all this may find it in Mr. 

Ilalliwell’s 
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Halliweirs edition of the * Hallrowing of Hell, a Miracle Play, 
written in the reign of Edward II.’ This, though no * Miracle 
Play,’ but simply a narrative poeii^ partly in dialogue, is extremely 
curious, and would have furnished an editor of a different stamp 
with materials for many interesting remarks respecting the dialect, 
the grammar and prosody, and the style and composition of the 
piece. Mr. H alii well has, however, contrived to overlook every- 
thing of real interest, and his publication is only remarkable for 
the shallowness and irrelevancy of the preface, the farthing- 
candle style of the notes, and the slovenly inaccuracy of what 
he calls the translation. The only term tl^^t he attempts to 
explain, amidst a number of very unusual ones, is ' thridde 
half yer,’ a phrase familiar to every reader of modern German ; 
and his only effort at criticism is to pronounce the contest between 
Jesus and Satan to be 'miserable doggrdl.’ Such things are 
matters of taste ; we for our part think it much superior to the 
editor’s version of the whole piece, both in force and propriety of 
expression. There are indeed some ludicrous deviations from 
ihc^ern ideas of congruity, as well as some curious special pleading. 
If honest Sancho Panza had taken cognizance of the piece, he 
would doubtless have remarked on the oddity of making the devil 
swear ' Par ma fey,’ like a good Old Christian, and putting a meta- 
phor taken from the game of hazard in the mouth of the Saviour. 
A professed editor might lawfully enough have made the same 
observation, but all that Mr. Hal li well has done is to obscure 
the matter as much as possible. Thus ; — 

' Still be thou, Sathanas ! 

The is fallen amhes-aas ’ — 

i.e, ames-ace, the lowest throw on the dice. This he has chosen 
to render — 

‘ Be quiet, Satan ! * 

Thou art defeated.’ 

But observe how he can pervert the sense of the very plainest 
passages : — 

‘ When thou bilevest [i. e. losest, renouncest] all thine one, 
Thenne myght thou grede and grone.’ 

HtdliwelL — ‘ When thou hast none but thine own left, 

Then mayst thou weep and groan ’ — 

the precise contrary of the sense meant to be conveyed. Again — 

* Habraham, ych wot ful wel 
Wet thou seidest everuchdel, 

That mi leve moder wes 

Boren and shaped of thi ileyhs [flesh].’ 

Halliwcll.— 
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HaUiwelL — ‘ Abraham, I well know 
Everything thou sayest, 

* That my bel<i|Pd mother was 
Born and formed of thine I ’ 

Here the plain declaration that the Virgin was of the seed of 
Abraham is distorted to something which the author never dreamt 
of. Such are the fruits of people meddling with matters which 
they have neither learning to understand nor wit to guess at. 

Mr. Wright, the coadjutor in the ‘ Ueljquiae,* and one of the 
chief working members of the Camden ahd some other societies, 
has employed himself during a pretty Iqng period with the lite- 
rature of the middle ages, and has had considerable practice 
in extracting and editing MSS- reliques of various sorts. On 
the strength of this he has in a manner constituted himself 
editor-general in Anglo-Saxon, Anglo-Norman, Middle- English, 
and Middl e-Latin, and seems to be regarded by a certain clique 
.as a supreme authority in all departments of archaeology. He 
has indeed some requisites for making himself useful in a field 
where industrious workmen are greatly wanted. But his activity 
is so counterbalanced by want of scholarship and acumen, that he 
can never be more than a third or fourth rate personage, bearing 
about the same relationship to a scientific philologist and anti- 
quarian that a law-stationer does to a barrister, or a country 
druggist to a physician. 

We have stated that we have had no means of testing the accu- 
racy of Mr. Wright’s first Camden publication — the ‘ Poems on 
Richard 11/ The second, entitled ‘ Political Songs of England, 
from John to Edward II.,* swarms with errors of transcription and 
interpretation equally gross ; we need not hesitate to assert that 
no work more fatal to all claims of editorial competency has 
appeared since Hartshorne’s ' Ancient Metrical Tales.’ A single 
page will justify this assertion. One piece (pp. 44-46) is a song 
levelled against simoniacal prelates. The poem is perfectly easy 
to any one who understands the most ordinary classical and scrip- 
tural allusions ; \)ut a man who understands neither, and whose 
acquaintance with Latin idiom and syntax is matter of history or 
romance, may very possibly make sad havoc of it. Passing over 
the memorable ‘fungar vice totis’* — an enormity which o^y.OTte 

graduate 

* P. 44, 1. 3, of the poem — ' Fuiigar tamen vice totis,' appropriately reiidewd 'I if HI 
assume all characters in turn.' It is hardly necessary to say that ^cotis' stands as 
plainly in the MS. us in any black-letter Horace. We subjoin a few random speci- 
mens of the editor B happy perception of the sense of his originals, when he has succeeded 
in reading them rightly. P. 1 1 : Noah, David, and Daniel— ^monim vigore nobiles * — 
are complimented on being * noble in the vigour of good krc$ding' Again, p. 14 — 

* Vitiuni 
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graduate of five years’ standing was capable of perpetrating — 
WG request attention to the follov^g stanza : — 

‘ Donum Dei noiWonatur 
Nisi gratis coiiferatur ; 

Quod qui vendit vel mercatur. 

Lepra Syri vulneratur ; 

Quern sic ambit ambitus 
Ydulorum servitiis 
Tcmplo sancti spiritus 
Non eompaginatur.’ 

Here the satirist, who has just been complaining of the scan- 
dalous trafficking in sacramental ordinances, proceeds to declare 
that the man who sells or buys the gift of God is infected with 
the leprosy of (Naaman) the Syrian (transferred to Gehazi as 
a punishment for his covetousness); and adds — alluding to 
well -known, passages in the £!pistles of St. Paul — that he whom 
pecuniary corruption, ivhich is idolatry, thus influences, is no 
member of the temple of the Holy Spirit. We beg the reader to 
observe how admirably this has been understood by the trans- 
lator : — 

* God’s gift is not given if it be not conferred gratis ; and he who 
sells and makes merchandize of it, is, in so doing, struck with the leprosy 
of Syrus : the service of idols, at which — [head of Priscian ! servitus 
— qwm /] — his ambition thus aims, may not he engrafted on the temple 
the Holy Spirit.’ 

Translated indeed ! The rendering of the concluding stanza 
the poem is equally absurd ; but we have not space for 
it. Partridge, or Hugh Strap, would have shown himself a 
Bentley in comparison. We proceed to examine his quali- 

* Vitium est in opere, virtiu est in ore.’ 

‘ While vice is in the worky virtue is in the face* 

P. 32 — * Calcant archiprsesiiles colla cleri prona, 

> Et exturquent lacrimas ut emuugant dona.’ 

* Tlie archbishops tread under foot the necks of the clergy, ai.d extort tears, that they 
may he dried by gifts.'* We imagine that * emuugere dona ’ would be more likely to 
empty the pockets of the inferior clergy than to dry up their tears. With equal feli- 
city, ‘opum metuenda facultas ' (p. 34) is rendered, *the revered possession of riches;’ 
and * rerum mersus in ardorem’ [absorbed in the passion for wealth], * immersed in the 
heat of temporary |^tem|X)ral f] affairs.’ It will not avail to say that all or any of the 
above blunders originate in typographical errors. A hardworked man might possibly 
ovinlook even such a misprint os ^totis’ for ‘ cotis;’ but when he ventures on traus- 
Udton ha volunteers the measure of his foot. We may add from the i^pendix, p. 344, 
a pleasant example of skill in the language of the middle ages : — * Pride hath in bis 
paunter [««# ; panthera — Fr. pantih'e'] kauht die heie and the lowe the said paunter 
being gravely expounded in a glossarial note by ‘ pantry.’ We presume Ibfe editor 
bad beard of people ‘ eaten up with pride,’ and concluded that tliis voracious personage 
tntiit' needs have a larder for his provender. Not a bad purullel to Le Roux da Lincy 's 
toieniqlttioa of* Bran the Blessed’ into • Bran Ic Bless^.* 

< ficatiuns 
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fications in two departments in which he has made himself 
tolerably prominent — Anglo-Saxon and Early English. The 
first piece we had occasion tcAbring to the test was a metrical 
fragment on the Virgin Mary, apparently a production of the 
thirteenth century, printed in ' Reliquiae Antiquae,’ vol. i. p. 104. 
In this, consisting of just six lines, there are five false readings, 
three of them destructive of the sense — on for Au, oaweth for 
hawethy and owre for ewre ; — to say nothing of two obvious cor- 
ruptions, unintelligible as they now stand, but removable by 
two monosyllables in brackets. We were next startled, in a 
metrical version of the ' Ave Maria* of the sahie period (p. 22), 
at the totally unknown formula ^ the lavird thick the,* which 
turned out, as everybody can foresee, to be a blunder for 
^ the lavird with the* — (Dominus tecum !) One of the few 
really good things in the volume is an elegant and spirited 
paraphrase of the ‘ Gloria in excelsis’ (p. 34), evidently of the 
best age of Anglo-Saxon poetry. On inquiring whether this had 
fared any better than the rest, we found, besides minor errors, the 
following gross corruptions ; — si^erwst for sigefeest (victorious)# 

^ dretunes for drcanies (joy), ancl ge-meredes for ge-^eredes (salvasti) — 
words not even Anglo-Saxon, and totally unauthorized by the 
MS., which, like all of that period (ninth century), is perfectly 
easy to read. Nor is this all ; the editor has contrived to expose 
himself still more glaringly in a passage where he has preserved 
the letters of the original. The well-known expression of the 
Vulgate, ^ ct in terra pax hominibus hoim voluntatis, ’ is almost 
literally reproduced in the parsiphrase — 

* And on corthan sibh 
gumena ge-hwileum 
godes willan* — 

which last line is actually printed in the Reliquiae ' Godes willan* 
— voluntate Dei ! On the very next page is a prose version of 
the Pater Noster, apparently of the tenth century. Hoping that 
this had surely escaped, we soon found that we had supposed too 
fast — algfy permit, staring us in the face instead of algs, deliver 1 
Thus we have a phenomenon reserved for the present age— an 
editor of large pretensions who not only tramples on the most 
ordinary rules of Latin syntax, but has shown himself totally 
ignorant of the most hackneyed phrase of Horace, the story of 
Naaman, the words of one of the most familiar Psalms, the 
^ Gloria in excelsis,’ the Angelical Salutation, and the Pater 
Noster ! 

A performer capable of blundering so dreadfully where every* 
thing is easy and atraightforward, pannot be expected to succeed 

very 
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very well where there is a little scope for criticism. Among the 
pieces contributed by Mr. Wright to the ' Reliquiae Antiquae’ is 
a collection of Middle- English ^(and Anglo-Norman) Glosses 
by Walter de Bibblesworth. It has been observed on a former 
occ^ion in this journal (vol. liv. p. 329) that ancient glossaries, 
though highly valuable in themselves, are better let alone by 
novices, as it requires considerable knowledge of languages^ and 
a certain skill in conjectural criticism, to use them to any good 
purpose. For example, with regard to ' honde, aleine' it is 
necessary not only to be aware of the capricious employment 
and omission of the aspirate, but to know * onde, breath^ — a very 
uncommon word in that sense — ^in order to restore the gloss to 
its true form, ‘onde, haleine.^ We therefore find no * fault 
with Mr. Wright for not having grappled with the numerous 
difficulties of the above piece, some of which might baffle a 
scholar ; but we cannot help saying that he has displayed an 
absolutely astounding degree of ignorance with respect to some of 
the easiest and most common terms in both languages. Thus it 
requires no great conjuration to see that ‘ tbarine * and ‘ lienete ’ 
are not even English words, and that the corresponding ‘ boucle ’ 
and ‘ lezart ’ absolutely require ‘ tharme’ [A. S. thearm ; Germ, 
darm] and ‘hevete* [e vet or eft]. Should any inquisitive Ger- 
man or Dane attempt to sift this vocabulary for etymological 
materials, we beg to inform him that ‘ szynere, U7ie lesche,' is not 
a guinea — called in flash language a shiner — but a shiver or slice 
of bread ; and that segle is neither rick nor rice, which ^ ric ’ might 
be conjectured to stand for, but what gods call secale cereale, and 
mortals rye. We would also hint that there is no such English 
plant as ‘ sarnel,’ nor any French one known by the unpro- 
nounceable name of * le necl,* but that darnel, Fr. ivraie, and 
niele — hodie nielle — Anglic^ cockle, are better known than liked 
in both countries. We trust to his own sagacity for discovering 
that ^ tode, crapant,' should be crapaut, and that neither a ‘ felde- 
fare,’ nor any other member of the genus Turdus, was ever called 
‘ grue,’ — a fowl which, if it were carnivorously disposed, could eat 
a dozen fieldfares to breakfast, — but very possibly ‘ grive.’ Some 
of the articles are quite as enigmatical as Mr. HalliweU's * Arbor 
Lencester;’ for example, we find, p. 79, col. 1, ^ bore, tru— of.a 
nalkin, de fubiloun.’ A great boi^f indeed ! — in its presei^ shape 
—but reducible to reasonable dimensions by substituting, from 
one of the editor’s own authorities, * tru de suMloun — bore of an 
alsene, i. e. awl/ — a good old-fashioned name for that classical 
itnplen^citt — and still preserved in the elsin of our northern 
counties. Occasionally the editor has the grace to manifest a 
little misgiving that all is not ^right, sometimes with reason and 

sometimes 
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sometimes without. For instance, he boggles at * suluuard^ putoiaf 
and ‘ brocke, thelson 9 ’ — as well he may, they being phantoms of 
his own conjuring up for fulmard and thessoun, alias tessoun, a 
well-known old French word for a badger. Once more, p. 80, 
col. 2:— 

‘ Avenes eyles (?) des arestez.’ 

To be sure this does look rather odd ; but a tant soil peu Norman- 
Saxon scholar, or anybody more disposed for inquiry than helpless 
wonderment, could readily have produced from Colgrave — ■ 

* Areste — the eyle,* awne, or beard of an eare of come.’ 

Our readers may judge from the above samples, which are 
capable of being multiplied ad ir^nitum, how well qualified Mr. 
Wright is to edit Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales — a task requiring, 
above all others, a combination of scrupulous accuracy, sound 
learning, critical discernment, and classical taste — which h^ 
nevertheless has had the modesty to undertake. They may also 
perceive with what singular grace and propriety he vituperates 
^ his predecessor Tyrwhitt for philological deficiencies I Tyrwhitt 
had only a moderate knowledge of Early English, which there 
were few means for studying scientifically in his day. But 
he was, in the comprehensive sense of the terms, a sound and 
elegant scholar and a j udicious critic ; and though he may be now 
and then caught tripping, he never exposes himself so egn^egiotisly 
as Mr. Wright does — and will continue to do if he is left t6 
himself. We would by no means be understood to affirm that 
all his publications are as irredeemably bad as the portions that 
we have specified. When his way is quite plain and smooth, 
when his MSS. are legible, and the sense cannot be mistaken, he 
sometimes gets on pretty well ; but he almost infallibly stumbles 
over a difficulty of the size of a pebble. His place in this de- 
partment of literature ought to be the secondary one of purveying 
the raw material for more skilful editors ; and, if he is wise, he 
will confine himself to this office, in which, we allow, he may 
make himself tolerably useful.' 

Half-learned smatterers, who never swarmed more than they 
do at this time, are the very plague and pestilence of our litera-^ 
ture ; and everything to which they give a permanent shape be- 
comes a permanent injury. Much of what has been lately put 
forth had better have rested on the shelves of our great libraries ; 
the publications, as we now have them, are much worse than 
the very worst MS. exemplars. The errors of these are compa- 
ratively harmless as long as they are let alone, and often furnish 


* From Anglo-Saxon egle, arista. 
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means for. their own rectification ; but when wafted on the 
wi%s of a thousand printed copies, there is no foreseeing what 
mischief they may do. .«j|Ve will give a couple of instances. 
Some fifty or sixty years ago^ Pinkerton took upon himself to edit 
a s^ies of metrical romances and other pieces under the title 
' Aficient Scottish Poems.’ Dr. Jamieson, believing all these to 
be Scottish^ which several of them are not, and committing the still 
greater^mistake of supposing them to be reasonably accurate,. in- 
dustriously transferred all the words which seemed to need expla- 
nation tathe pages of fiis Dictionary. This he did in perfect good 
faith-; but it is now hotorious that many of them are no words at 
all, and never were, but mere blunders of Pinkerton, who, being 
neither palaeographer nor philologist, has, as might be expected, 
perpetuated in print all sorts of monstrosities. However, they 
remain embodied in Dr. Jamieson’s work, and are frequently 
appealed to by British and foreign philologists, particularly if they 
happen to countenance some blunder or crotchet of more recent 
sciolists. Again, in ' The Arrival of Edward IV. in England,* a 
narrative of the fifteenth century, printed for the Camden Society 
about eight years ago, we have these words, without ^note or 
cqmment appended : — 

* Wherefore the Kynge may say, as Julius Csesar sayde, he that is not 
agayustme is with me.’ — p. 7. 

We fear it would be difficult to find this in Caesar’s Comment- 
aries, but most people may remember something like it in the 
Obspelsi We believe that this truly astounding /cjr/ originated 

the following manner. The earlier copies had in all proba- 
bility * J. C. sayde,’ an abbreviation of which there are number- 
less instances. Honest Jonn Stow, the writer of the Harleiaii 
rlranscript, or the scribe whom he followed, being laudably desirous 
:of making everything quite plain and clear to his readers, 'filled up 
the blank in his own way by enlarging J. C. into Julius Ccesar. 
.After the lapse of two centuries and a half Julius Cmsar is 
roused from bis repose in the Harleian collection to be duly in- 
stalled in a thousand copies of the Camden" Society’s maiden 
publication, there to remain as a monument of the wisdom of our 
ancestors and ourselves, and as a puzzle to future generations of 
mole-aiid^bat critics. It might appear incredible that men who 
/have read and written so much should have learnt so litt]{^ But 
' peiieons^of this class are often like the country ^ot-post, who 
llravels more miles in a year than anybody, hut. only knows the 

from Weston to Norton, and sees very litde* even of that. 
^JSia ipsbjioct is h earn his weekly wages, not to study ^tho flowers 
l|u:ing by^ his path, or the birds which cross it, or to knpw 
4^ bills and spires which break the monotony of the distant 

horizon. 
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horizon. - But let us not be top hard on these lettisted tulpriti; 
The stream of shallow and frothy literature would not flow 
along and spread itself as it does, if the minds of readers^ were 
not in a 'concatenation accordingly.* The facilities for acquilnA|g 
knowledge multiply every day^ but we doubt whether there 
ever was a period exhibiting such a dearth of solid general 
information among persons presumed to be well educated. 
Such knowledge is little sought after, because it requires habits 
of attention and observation which most of the present genera- 
tion find it troublesome to acquire. Tlfey see objects without 
observing them, and learn things without, knowing them. Thus^ 
shallow and ignorant writers arc safe while they are sure of 
readers of the same quality. When Mr. Thomas Wright, in his 
Glossary to ' Piers Ploughman,* gravely expounds hrok by ' an 
animal of the badger kind,’ the downright silliness of the remark 
is not so obvious to those who do not know that the species 
of badgers in the world known to Langland amount to just 
one; and, consequently, 'donkey, an animal of the ass kind,’ 
would be a less gratuitous piece of information. But enough for 
the present of Zoology. 

We are not unaware of the important undertakings of the 
University of Oxford in this department of literature, especiilly 
Wicliffe*s Bible and Orm’s Paraphrase and Exposition of the 
Gospels ; and when those works are properly before the publie, 
as We trust they shortly will be, we may possibly direct the atten- 
tion of our readers towards them in a more special manner. We 
rejoice, meanwhile, that we have at length the means of dwelling 
a little upon a highly important publication of the Society of An- 
tiquaries, namely, a complete edition of Layamon’s ' Brut, or 
Chronicle of Britain,’ in two texts, under the superintendence of 
Sir F. Madden. This poem had been partially known for the last 
fifty years by the remarks and extracts of Tyrwhitt, Ellis, ShaWm 
Turner, Conybeare, and others. But the specimens furnished by 
these scholars were brief, and neither their readings not* their in- 
terpretations were always to be relied upon. It was subsequently 
treated in a more satisfactory manner by two gentlemen who htare, 
made this branch of literature their especial study. Mr. Kemble 
furnUbed a valuable paper on the grammar and dialect in the 
' Philological Museum;’ and Mr. GueSl gave an able analysis 
of Layamon’s Metrical System, together with a long extract i^m 
one of the texts, accompanied by a translation, in his ' History of 
English Rhythms.’ But the great point was to piece the entire 
poem within reach of those who have nmther Opportunity nor 
inclination to grapple with the obscurities of MSS. ; and this has 
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noiD lmn don9 under a rery careful eje, and with ticli accom- 
paniment of elucidationsi 

. *Our readers do not require to be told that a poem of more 
than thirty tlmusand lines^ of the transition period of our language 
-embodying a greater amount of a peculiar form of that language 
than can be collected from all other known reliques of the same 
centuiy^must be of no small importance for the grammar and 
history of the vernacular tongue. The changes that gradually 
made English something different from Anglo-Saxon are neither 
to be vaguely attributed to a supposed Norman influence^ which 
was a mere trifle as regards its vocabulary^ and absolutely nothing 
as to grammar and idiom^ nor to be guessed at but 

to be traced by a careful historical induction through all the 
stages of which we possess written documents. No one can 
henceforth attempt such a task without a careful study of Laya- 
mon« any more than a man, knowing nothing of Homer and 
Herodotus, ought to dogmatize about early and later Ionic* Sir 
Frederick Madden well observes, that a composition of such 
great length must assist us in forming a better notion of the state 
of our language at the end of the twelfth and the beginning of 
t^e thirteenth centuries, than could be obtained from the s^rt 
and scattered specimens already in print ; and thatj by the aid of 
t)ip ^cond text, composed long after the former, though imme- 
c^jately iounded upon it, we are enabled to perceive at oilc^ the 
stiql further change that the language had undergone during the 
iniervalf and note to what extent the diction and forms of the 
c^li,er text had become obsolete or unintelligible. 

The Spectator remarks that there exists a natural curiosity to 
know something of the personal circumstances and history of an 
author newly brought under our notice. With respect to Laya- 
mon our curiosity must, in a great measure, remain at fault. He 
oakmot# indeed, be asserted to be a non-entity, or mere -irerbal 
abstraction, as certain new-light critics predicate of Homer. 
However, we know hardly as much of him as we do of Hesiod,, 
and that little is entirely communicated by hims'elf — bis own age, 
and, four or five succeeding ones^ observing a provoking silence 
xuspectins one who underwent no small amount of mental and 
l^ily tod fur their amusement. He informs us that his father’^ 
name was Leovenath ; that he exercised the profession of a priest at 
iSriieley-on-Sevem, adjoining to Radstone ; ^ ther he bock radde 
that he conceived the happy thought of recording the ' Oii- 
JMtannisa ’ — confining himself, with more moderatiop than 
anptf^lwbantiqnari^^ periodi^r theflood* As thelibra- 
^blic and private, of his own disudot were but scantily sup- 
plied ^ 
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plied with the itecessary atithoridee^ our aeakms p«Mt 
pilgrimage ' wide through the land ’ in search of materialiri 
ing succeeded in procuring the English book made bjr.S^*.Bc8ej 
the Latin one of St. Albin an# St. Austin, and the 
Angleterre’ of Wace, he thus graphically describes the gO^ 
account to which he turned them : — , ^ 

‘ Layamon leide theos hoc, 

& tha leaf wende. 
he heom Icofiiche bi-heold| 
lithe him heo drihten. 
fetheren he nom mid finj|;ren, 

& hedc on boc-felle, 

& tha 60 the word 
sette to-gadere : 

& tha thre boc 

thrumde to ane.* — vol. i. p. 3. 

* Layamon lajid before him these books, and turned over the leaves ; 
lovingly he behSld them. May the Lord be merciful to him ! Pen he 
took with fingers, and wrote on book-skin, and the true words set 
together, and the three books compressed into one.’ 

We suspect that the art of thrumming three or mote oldf 
books into one new one is by no means obsolete amoiig oK* 
girual authors of the present day ; though, perhaps, few of them 
woid^ avow it so frankly as the good Priest of Erneleyo. It 
would, however, be great injustice to consider Layamon as a mOtli'^ 
compiler. He availed himself, as he needs must, of the facts aitd' 
legends recorded by his predecessors ; but he often made them his 
own by his method of treating them, « Respecting his obligatidtts 
to Wace’s version of Ceoffrey of Monmouth,* Sir F. Madder^' 
says: — * ' 

• This is the w'ork to which Layamon is mainly indebted, and ttptib 
which his own is founded throughout, although, he has exercised^ 
than the usual licence of amplifying and adding to his original. Tm 
extent of such addidons may be readily understood from the fact, timt 
Wace^s Brut is comprised in 15,300 lines, whilst the poem of pu* 
English versifier extends to nearly 32,250, or more than double. ThelAl 
admtipna and amplifications, as well as the more direct variatiofn 

the original, iSre all pointed out in the notes to the present edition ; bitjf 
their general character, as well as some of the ifiore remarkable initaueitnv' 
may be properly noticed here. In the earlier part of the work thejp 
consist principally of the speeches placed in the mouths of diS^rent 
personages, which are ofien given with quite a dramatic effect, 
dream of Arthur, as related by himself to his oompanions tn armSi^si 
the creation of a mind of a higher order than is apparent in th^ 
rhymes of more recent cbromclers, and has a title, as Turner reihasl^ / 
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, Tb€ of .Wace ia ealarged throughout, «im 1 in « many pamg^ 
jti^auch»jut<oatmit, partinularly after the birth of Arthur^^that one line is 
(di^e4)into twenty; names of perams and localities are constantly sup* 
an^tnot ufifrequently interpolations occur of entirely new matter, 
t9 cxt^tof more than a hundred lines. Layamon often embellishes 
on his copy^ and the meagre narrative of the French ppet 
V Hoigbtonod by graphic touches and details, which give him a |u8t 
considered, not as a mere translator, but as an original 

Ml- 

^i'iAftet'giidng a minute account of the more remarkable addi- 
tions to Wace, Sir Frederick observes, — 

Laygmon was indebted for some of these legends toWelsh 
tqj^itipps nqt ^iscoyded in Geoffrey of Monmouth or Wace, is scai^cely to 
^iBneytionc4 1 ond they supply an additional argument in support of the 
opimon that^the former was not a mere inventor. Many drcumstaitces 
inclaehlUly mentioned by Layamon are to be traced to^British ^igin 
— hti P6V ’instancL the notice of Queen Judon’s death ;^*uie mention of 
khd liis^chn/erence with Kimbelin ; the traditidhary le^ads 
relative’ to Arthuf ; the' allusions to several prophecies of Merlin; and 
tlm<>iiaiiisil df tanious personages which do not appear in the Latin or 
SrcBclKlvritersi*^ Rkferences are occasionally made to works ettant in 
^ tinsel of Layamon, but which are not now to be recognised. • * • • 
InilPIAhesQ and other passages, it may be reasonable to conclude that 
tjig author of ,the poem had a mind richly stored with legendary ^ore, 
i^h^ himself, to a considerable extent, of the information to 

written sources. We know that he understoqd t both 
And Latin ; and when we consider that these varied branches oi 
khdWlea’db*were combined in the person of an humble priest of a small 
cHfttm'in bnb of the midland counties, it would seem to be po unfair 
iifmeiM the**body of the clergy, and perhaps the uplper' classy of 
thg^^Uityi'wire nbt in so low a state of ignorance at the period When 
lAgratnofi'f^rvo^e, as some writers have represented.’-^Pj^^Ofce, VoL i. 
ppk^un.**^XTii. > < i ' 

After showing that the date of the composition of the poem 
v^it^jgl^eat probabditj be fixed about a.d. i205, and that the 
inffunppe of Npyman models, though considerable as to the 
exUt:nal,iqn|i of tho/Work, was insignificant with relation <tp it9t 
- P9Wf®fPBy» Ihp editor obsnrves> — • , , , 

if^Ittis^tt renittrkable circumstance, that we find preserved to^nidny 
;cs of Layamon’s ^em the opirit and style of the earlier Anglo* 
No one can read his descriptions of battles and scenes 
without being remioded of the Ode on ^Ethlwitati’s yiotorj at 
- The ancient mythological genders of tbo<san fg4ri»oon 

ffWSy Pf ^ hfcome 







Very many phraika ifre purely Aiif;io-Sax9fK atiili^*Wltit^Vltgktlgh^ 
might have been uand in Casdmdn^or iElfric. A^ibfel)^m6lar md 
poet (Grundtvlglf verted both in Anglo-Saxon and Scan^kf 
ture, has declared that, tolerably well read a« he ik in' ibd'^Ujrtiitt b 
chronicles of hi%dwn country and of others, he has fbuhd ]!iayhiii|dir f 
beyond oompariaon the most lofty and animated in its style, alt e^ ^ 
moment reminding the reader of the splendid phraseology dfi'AbgUF 
Saxon verse. It may also be added, that the colloquial eharrtiMli^ df 
much of the work renders it peculiarly valuable as a moiiuinent|of 
guage, since it serves to convey to us, in all probability, the 
speech of the writer’s time as it passed from mc|uth to mouth/ryPP* 
xxiii., xxiv. • ' ' . 


The justice of the above criticism will be manifest to any 
one who, with a competent knowledge of Layamon’S hmgttagej^ 
compares bis orations and descriptions of battles with the 
responding passages of Wace or Robert of Gloucester. In' the 
latter everything is flat and tame, many degrees below p^^lTrey’ 
of Monmouthfs prose in point of graphic power and apimutilin ; 
but Layamon often shows considerable skill aiud discrimipaSicqi.iil 


selecting those parts of the narrative most capable of poetig eAin 
bellishinent; and, though he had to struggle with a language* 
which was ceasing to be Anglo-Saxon but had not yet ^beoM^ 
English, he not unfrequently manifests great felicity bf dfceki^' 
and a ready command of words suitable to the subject. 
of t);ii8 must be necessarily lost on the mere English teMIhK 
the proper appreaation of it depends upon thb perceptiofa^df'toS^ 
true force and import of the Saxon and semi-Saxon tcrips thal^o^^^ 
stitute the chief staple of the poem. We therefore recomigen^^ 
who wish to form a judgment oi the meiits pf our early 
epic to devote a little attention to the language ofjklAred 
predecessors ; and, whatever they may think of the * Brut^* 
may at all events acquire a kind of knowledge creditable IOi.fiLl 
Englishman, and capable of becoming useful in a variety of 
Those who are unwilling to pass this ordeal must content them- 
selves with Sir Frederick Madden’s translation. '' ^ 

We eaneot conclude our remarks on the eriglki^ 
chara^tbr of Layamon’s Work without a few Wotds'on Xhe 
tioOs df oui^ own literature and that of all Wbstehn at'*, 

writer whom it has been greatly the fashion ’ta dbUirh^-dS^IIF^y^ 
of Monxaoutb. We leave entirely out of the quaainm thwirtith 
or filsehood of his narrative. Scarcely a Welshmmix OfUbe^old*! 
school could now be found to voudi for Brutus’s oolouikatiolM^ 


of Britain ; though we dare say it is *to the full aS triie H 
settlembht of Italy by JEttean, and many oAer\tb{i4^ 
corded'^bV Lfv/ ^ 

Geofiirey ooiiiifttB in b 'bod|^ 

^ reptihle 
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of poetic embellishment, which, without his inter- 
^ Mention, might have utterly perished, and interwoven them in a 
"narrative csdculated to exercise a powerful influence On national 
feelings and national literature. The popularity of the work is 
proved by the successive adaptations of Wace, Lkyamon, Robert 
of Gloucester, Manny ng, and others ; and its influence on the 
literature of [Europe is too notorious to be dwelt upon.* It be- 
Ctimei as Mr. Ellis well observes, one of the corner-stones of ro- 
mance; and there is scarcely a talc of chivalry down to the six- 
teenth century which lias not directly or indirectly received from 
it much of its colouring. Some matter-of-fact people, who would 
have mercilessly committed the whole of Don Quixote’s library 
to the flames, Palmerin of England included, may perhaps 
think this particular effect of its influence rather mischievous 
than beneficial. We are far from sympathizing with such a 
feeling. Whatever might be the blemishes of this species of 
literature, it was suited to the taste and requirements of the age, 
and tended to keep up a high and honourable tone of feeling that 
often manifested itself in corresponding actions. Above all, we 
must not forget that it is to the previous existence of this class of 
, oampositions that we are indebted for some of t^e noblest pro- 
ductions of human intellect. If it were to be conceded that Wsau^e, 
jLayamon, and the whole cycle of romances of the Round Table 
might iiave been consigned to oblivion without any serious injury 
cause of literature, we may be reminded that Don .Quixote 
cek’&inly, and Ariosto s Orlando most probably, arose out of them. 

* Perhaps Gorboduc, and Ferrex and Porrex, might not be much 
missed from the dramatic .literature of Europe ; but what should 
we think of the loss of Lear and Cymbeline ? Let us, then, thank- 
fully remembSr Geoffrey of Monmouth, to whom Shakespeare 
was indebted for the groundwork of those marvellous productions, 

' and without whose ' HistoHa Britonum ’ we should probably never 
have had them. A spark is but a small matter in itself; but it 
Jnay serve to kindle a * light for all nations.’ ^ 

The metre of Layamon is remarkable for its constant fluctuation 
between two perfectly distinct qrstems,-— the alliterative distich of 
the Anglo-Saxons, and the more recent rhymed couplet partially 
^'employed by the early Welsh bards, and on a still more extensive 
'/'s0ale by the Norman trouveres. Supposing that we have the 

e See particularly Mr. Panixzrc remarkc on the influence of Celtio legenfle, in the 
Romantic Narrative Poetry of the Italiam^ prefixed to bis edJttoQ of 
^amerato and Orlando Furioro, vol. i. pp. 34— 4S, Sm— M Ac. 

Jlffjufoi d 'Qope has made an amusing attempt to snow that Geoflit«|f*S itoky of 
UR aeicciMlaiita may be eufaitiii^ny ppr fK^-l4L * 

poem 
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poem nearly as the author left it* this irregularity if a strong in* 
dication of the rudimentary and unsettled state o£ Opr language 
and literatui^e at the commencement of the thirteenth century. 
The remarks of the editor will place the matter in a dearer 
light :- , , ; 

^ The structure of Layamon’s poem cotisists partly of lines in whijch 
the alliterative system is preserved, and partly of couplets of unequal 
length rhyming together. Many couplets indeed occur which have Mth 
of these forms, whilst others are often met with which possess neither. 
The latter, therefore, must have depended Wholly on accentufmois, or 
have been corrupted in transcription. The rdhtive proportion of eliich 
of these forms is not to be ascertained without extreme difficulty, since 
the author uses them everywhere intermixed, and slides from alliteratfon ■ 
to rhyme, or from rhyme to alliteration, in a manner perfectly arbitrary* 
The alliterative portion, however, predominates on the whole greiUly 
over the lines rhyming together, even including the imperfect or aaso* 
nant terminations, which are very frequent. In the structure of Layap 
mon’s rhyme, Tyrwhitt thought he could perceive occasionally an iUii- 
tation of the octo-syllabic measure of the French original, while Midbrd 
finds in it the identical triple measure of Piers Ploughman. The inib* , 
ject, however, has been discussed more fully, and with greater learning, 
by Mr. Guest in his ‘‘History of English Rhythms,*’ in which h^'sli<rirs 
that the rhyming couplets of Layamon are founded on the models* of 
accentuated Anglo-Saxon rhythms of four, five, six, or seven accents! A 
long specimen is given by him in vol. ii. pp. 114-124, with the^aoodots 
marked both of the alliterative and rhyming couplets, by which.it is* asien 
that those of six and five accents are used most frequently, but Aat.|be 
poet changes at will from the shortest to the longest measure, 
the adoption of any consecutive principle. In the later text, as might 
be expected, both the alliteration and rhyme are often neglected ; put 
these faults may probably be often attributed to the errors of the 
serffie.’ — pp. xxiv., xxv. 

This is perhaps all that, in the present state of our informatipii, 
can be safely advanced on the subject of Layamon’s metri^^lfi^- 
tem. The rhythmical irregularities here adverted to are thp mpre 
remarkable when amtrasted with Langland, who, though ^ 

tuiry end a balf^later, adheres with the utmost stric^es|t to 
alliterative system of the Angjp-Saxons ; and with 
atWork gif about the same extent, employs scrupulomily^thrpughput 
the fifteen- syllable couplet, without either rhyme 
but inodulated with an exactness of rhythm wbieh diows 
h%d xio contemptible ear for the melody of versification. ' HU 
true that in this instance we have the rare advantage of possessing 
the author’s autograph, a circumstance whiph cannot with nbnfi- * 
dehce, he predicated of any other considerable work of the. same 
neripdr i Th© author was, moreover, as Mr, Thorpe 
Und 01 Giitio in Ids ova langaogoi mdiro.'i^^ 
wt: ^ ‘work > 
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work} ft regularity of orthograpliy» grammar, and m^tre, hardly to 
be^paralleied in the same age. All thia might in a great measure 
disappear in the very nex{' copy ; for fidelity of transcription was 
no rirtue of the thirteenth or the fourteenth century, at least with 
respect to vernacular works. It becomes, therefore, in many 
cases' a problem of no siflall complication to decide with c!^r- 
tainty respecting the original metre or language of a given medi* 
SDval composition, with such data as we now possess. As the 
g^ne^al subject, and its particular application to tne work of Laya* 
mon, present several ppuits of considerable interest, we shall devote 
a little space to the discussion of them. Sir F. Madden saj's 

* With respect to the dialect in which Layamon’s work is written, we 
cku have little difficulty in assuming it to be that of North Worcester- 
shire, the locality in which he lived ; but as both the texts of the poem 
in their present "state exhibit the forms of a strong western idiom, the 
following interesting question immediately arises — how such a dialect 
should have been current in one of the chief counties of the Idngdom of 
Mercia? The origin of this kingdom, as Sir Francis Palgrave has re«- 
^i^ked, is very obscure ; but there is reason to believe that a mixed race 
of people qoutnbuted to form and to occupy it. We may therefore^con- 
cliide, kither that the Hwiccas were of Saxon rather than Angle origin, 
dr*thkt, subsequent to the union of Mercia with the kingdom of Wessex, 
^k''wiktern dialect gradually extended itsdf from the south of the 
Thltihef, as far as the courses of the Severn, the Wye, the Tame, and 
th^ and more or less pervaded the counties of Gloucester, Wof- 

cdstery' Hereford, Warwick, and Oxford. 

^ That this western dialect extended throughout the Channel eoutotieh 
fmm east to west, and was really the same as the southern, appears fickix 
atjemarkable passage in Giraldus Cambrensis (written in 1204), iii 
whiph he says, As in the soutkern parts of England, and chiefly abonit 
the language now appears more unpolished {incom^ii^^ 
yet in a lar greater degree savounng of antiquity — the northern puts of 
Ae island being much corrupted by the frequent incursions of the^anes 
irod Norwegians — so it observes more the propriety of the original tongue, 
iMid the ancient mode of speaking. Of this you have not onlv ah ’argu- 
maht but a certainty, hrom the circumstance that all |he English books 
of Bbde, Rahanus, King Alfred, or any others, will be found written in 
the forms proper to this idiom.” It ht difficult at present to undersflitid 
how far Giraldus meant to aasimilate together the spoken lailguago*af 

H l^vonshire and the written worka of Alfred and others, but in all prabo- 
hibty the chief difference must hove consisted in pronunciaitioiif,aaid in 
trd of certain grammatical forms, which would not of, then- 
ititute a separate dialect. Them can, bp nq 4oubt fhgkMft 
guage, previous to the Conques^t^ was m 9 re ,?tab^e in ftp, 
inore observant of orthographical and gramiuaUcal accura^*, 
oidken ; but it is impoasmle to cbllSle' together*' AViglo<^xon 
iVithout being st^cW^th the'dccSliidQm'iise^ of mdihiloua « 
Vg^^iikSribhSi^HtMk< tod SrbilfaVfly^^MAiih, 
b> ’ conhptioM. 
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coiroptions* Without therefore going so^alrt mm opinion 

of itoolf was little woifth)i that the vulgar English of the fiOrmtinia 
essentially different from the Saxon use^in tl^ charters, oft the j&lte 
q^eror;’* or Sir Francis Falgrave, who thinks that a 
languagCi approaching nearly fo modem English^ seems to havq 
concurrently with the more cultivated language which we ,90!! 
Saxon/* — there are many reasons to induce us to believe that the spw^ 
language in the reign of Edward the Confessor did not materially 
from that which is found in manuscripts a century later. ‘ ^ 

* That the dialects of the western, 80uthetn> and midlahd dcAittHiss 
contributed together to form the language of the twelfth and thittelMUi 
centuries, and consequently to lay the foundation of modern Etlgjihhi 
seems unquestionable ; and it is remarkable that the same peripd is 
pointed out by philologists for the origin of Italian from the an^ienf apj^ 
varied dialects of that country.* — Pref.f pp. xxv. — xxviii. ' * 


The above statement furnishes a very probable view of the 
subject, and we are by no means prepared to say that it is not 
the correct one. However, we would observe that there alrefew 
matters more difficult than to determine, a priori^ in what pr^ke 
fornd a vernacular composition of the thirteenth century limgln^tie 
written, or what form it might assume in a very short peti^Soi^. 
Among the Anglo-Saxon charters of the eleventh and 
centuries, many are modelled upon the literary Anglo-$e^i^i/W4)[^ 
a few slight changes of orthography and inflection, whuei49li!^>P^ 
abound with dialectical peculiarities of various sorts. XhoeH pth 
culiarities may generally he accounted for from local cauiea^i uAn 
East Anglian scribe does not employ broad Western forms^ Adt a 
West-of^Ehgland man East-Anglian ones, though each might 


keep his provincial peculiarities out of sight, and produce sotiiel^ 
thing not materially different from tfie language of .Slfri^. It' it 
not Very easy to affirm what course was taken by Layahibif/ lr» 
not improbable that he might write in the dialect of his 
or, at all events, that traces of it might be found in bis WQftc^’ 
we assume this, which is not absolutely certain, two qu^stipiiii^^]f^< 
np very easy solution arise — whether those broad Westpraforyoifi'* 
so pi^ominent in the poem, squally emanated from tbo 
fma.. whether they really bel^||||ed to the North Wmroesilev tdkif 
Uict ? To decide the first point, it would be neceOsai^ toifawii 
sSsoess ieither to the priest’s autograph or to a more faithful uo|i^ 
of it than it was the practice to make either in bis age or theiMil 
c^eding one. A transcriber of an early English composition fol^ 
Towed liis otvn ideas of Ihng^age, grammar, and Ortho^aplhv ; 
and if he not Entirely obliterate the charactenstic pecmiarii^ 
of 'Kw original, he was pretty spre,' like the C^nde'.de OUyalrea. 

du kw TKpV4i«c.o 
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^ wbioh exhibits some petuliarity of features. We have Trevisa 
jiuai Bobert of Gloucester in two distinct forms — ^ Piers Plough- 
plan ’ in at least three — and Hampole's ' Pricke of Conscience ’ 
in half a dozen^ without any absolute certainty which approxi- 
mates most to what the authors wrote. With regard to Laya^lou^ 
it inigbt be supposed that the older copy is the more likely to re- 
present the original ; but we have internal evidence that it is npt 
the priest’s autograph, and it is impossible to know what altera- 
tions it may have undergone in the course of one or more tran- 
scriptions. Again, assuming that he would write in the dialect 
of bis district^ it may be doubted whether the Western peculiari- 
ties in question really belonged to that district. The most pro- 
fininent ones occur pretty frequently in charters and other docu- 
ments of the Channel counties, and those immediately adjoining, 
from the twelfth century downwards ; but we have not been able 
to trace similar ones in Worcestershire documents, which are 


pretty numerous, and of much the same period. We should 
rather expect, in the locality of Arley* Regis, a dialeot resembling 
that of ' Piers Ploughman,’ as edited by Dr. Whitaker ; and if we 
could suppose that a transcriber south of the Avon substituted v 
ifor initial/, and eth for final en in plural indicatives, it would be 
<< IV9 ntpre than has actually been done in other instances. Sir F. 
34addeu observes that forms belonging more properly to the 
.Morcian and Anglian dialects occasionally present themselves, 
and thoqgh they are too few to ground any positive conclusion on, 
it is by no means impossible that they may be vestiges of a more 
original type of the poem. Questions of this sort irb to be de- 
cided by evidence, and we must be content to let the present one 
remain in abeyance tilf we meet with the author s own copy, or 
fiqd direct proof of the prevalence of a Western dialect in North 
JWorcesteiisbire, As the poem now stands, the jn’eponderaoce of 
forme belongs to the literary Anglo-Saxon, or may be directly 
deduced from it : the numerous provincialisms are those of the 


*ihttibem and south-western counties, and might easily be intro- 
doeed by transcribers of that district. * 

Though in the present, and other instances^ it is* diffi- 

imlt to arrive at a positive conclusion respecting the original fcarm 
2 ) ad a medieval compasitiom there are certain criteria wbiah wfll 
enable us to determine approximatWely in what Strict 
made. Muckmlsapprehenmn peevipla 
aoltfuct, and many gnerouB mfUkee have been made by 
^ commen^tom m amugaing MSS. to locaUtitm la wtaph 
hIm WPiW* possibly belong. .It may nqt^^ 
a few chaxacmisdoi 
iOf eases* < ♦ i 

Mr . The 
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The whole body of our Atiglo-Sa^on literary ttionttments^ iVom 
the eighth century downwards, is reducible to two great divisiotie^ 
West-Saxon and Anglian. Political events gave a decided |ire- 
ponderance to the former, so that, towards the end of the nmih 
century,, we perceive its influence on the written language in 
almost every part of England. It also appears to have acte^ 
powerfully upon the spoken dialect of the Western MerciatW^ 
who were originally Angles, but who seem to have gradually 
adopted various peculiarities of the* West-Saxon speech*. The 
Anglian branch, including the Northumbrian division of it, once 
. boasted of a flourishing and extensive Jiterature ; but civil com* 
motions and the ravages of foreign invaders gradually caused' the 
bulk of it to disappear. A few fragments fortunately 'escaped 
the general wreck. Besides the verses uttered by Bede on his 
death- bed, the inscription on the Ruthwell Cross, and the fx^ag* 
mebt of Caedmon printed in W'anley's Catalogue, we have in the 
Durham Ritual, published by the Surtees Society, and in the 
celebrated Gospels, Cott. MS. Nero, D. 4, undoubted specimens 
of the language of Northumbria in the tenth century. A portion 
^of the Gloss to the Rushworth Gospels in the Bodleian Libraijr, 
supposed to have been written in Yorkshire, is in the same dialect. 
The Glosses to the Psalter, Cott. MS. Vesp. A. 1, also printed 
by the Surtees Society, though more southern, are of the Same 
generic character, that is to say, Anglian as distinct from West- 
Saxon, — and, on account of the antiquity and purity of the lan- 
guage, they are the most valuable monument of the class. Those 
pieces present a form of language differing in many important 
points from the West-Saxon, and ^proximating in some degree 
to the Old-Saxon and the Westphalian dialect of Old-Qerman* 
The dialects descended from this were, in the eleventh tticir 
tury, and perhaps still earlier, distinguished from those 'of 
sputh and west by the greater simplicity of their grammatfiial 
forms ; by the preference of simple vowels to diphthongs, 
bard gutturals to palatals ; by the frequent and eventually 
universal rejection of the formative prefix ye ; and by the 
Vence of peculiar words and^forms, never found injHfitre'^est^ 
^Saxon. Another characteristic is the infusion of SmdtiMttlii 
^ wordS) of which there are slight traces in monumenta bf the tdi|th 
century, and' strong and unequivocal ones in those of the* 

^ teenth and fourteenth. Some of the above criteria may he veiflfted 
' by a simple and obviou^rocess, namely, a reference to thd lope- 
graphical nomenclature of our provtneies. Whoever 
tirfuble to consult the Gaaetleer of England will fiitd/tfAt 
numeroua ^Oarltons^ not one ia to be' 

Mersey, west of the Staffordshire I Ptm l k k 
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and that 'Fiskertons/ 'Skiptons/ ' Skelbrookes/^ and a whole 
bp$t of similar names, are equally introuvables in the same district. 
They are, with scarcely a single exception^ Northern or Eastern: 
and we know^ from Aelfric's Glossary, from Domesday and the 
Cbartularies, that this distinction of pronunciation was established 
as early as the eleventh century. * Kirby,* or * Kirkby/ is a spe- 
cimen of joint Anglian and Scandinavian influence^ furnishing a 
clue to the ethnology of the district wherever it occurs. The 
converse of this rule does not hold with equal universality, various 
causes having gradually introduced soft palatal sounds into dis^ 
tricts to which they did not properly belong. Such are, however,, 
of very partial occurrence, and form the exception rather than the 
rule. 

If we apply the above criteria to the concluding portion of 
the Saxon Chronicle, comprising the reign of Stephen, we find a 
systematic omission of the prefix ffe in all participles except 
haten (called) ; mumces (monks), for munecan ; the definite ar- 
ticle the of all genders, numbers, and cases ; forms such as carla- 
men^ scort, sees (she), a word unknown in the VVest-Saxon. We 
have internal evidence that this portion of the Chronicle was 
written at Peterborough. Again, in the Suffolk charters of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, in Kemble’s Coilex Diploma* 
tici;u 9 , yol. iv., and Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 14847, we meet with 

ekelike (eternal) alke (each), U7men (granted) for peunnen, 
sal .(shali), and areri (sunt), itself a sufficient indication of an 
Anglian dialect at that period. The above peculiarities, and 
many similar ones, are those of the northern and eastern district 
altready specified; and they m,ay serve as tests of other produc* 
tion^ of the same locality. We have no direct evidence where 
Orm*s Paraphrase of the Gospels was written ; but, when we find 
systematic omission of the formative y(?, the same pre-> 
dile^tion foy hard gutturals — e. gr. ewennkenn for queneben^ — a 
definite article nearly indeclinable, the 33 r (their) for heora^ the 
plural verb substantive nrm, and moreover a strong infusion* of 
Scandinavian words and phrases, we see at once that it is neither 
Soaitieim nor Western, but Eastern Midland, and most probably 
panned within fifty miles of Northampton. 

The language of the Southern district, of which the T'hames , 

— TP — — ’ ■ 

only exception as to words beginning witly&t appoirB to be Skilgate’, in 
Soii^tphirp. Skeiirreth, in Moiiraouthshire, is of^eltic origin. Two remarkable 
wor^ are Skq)house (Sheephou8e)-Ponl, near Uolton Abbey, anclSkutter8kelf=SbiTe]r- 
iug^Shelf or near Stokesley, in Cleveland. The only Charltons in this iiortb^ 
and ethteii district are four hamlets in Northnniberland, sectional divisions of the same 
townsbipi and tl^efore reducible to one. 

<|‘"‘^raifn|fulsf't!iat this word retained the prefix in the NorUiumbrion djalc^ct, after 

every other had lost it, 

and 
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and the Gloucestershire Avon may be broadly assumed as the 
northern boundaries^ is easily distinguished from that of the 
eastern and northern divisions. Not to mention the topogra- 
phical nomenclature^ such as Charlton or Chorlton^ Shipton or 
Shepton, Fisherton, &c. instead of the hard forms above 
specified, we find, from the twelfth century downwards, chitche^ 
mucliel^ thinche^ worche^ eche (eternal), hwiche^* or hwuche, with a 
multitude of similar forms, not accidentally or partially, but sys- 
tematically employed. Provincialized monuments of this branch 
also exhibit initial v fovf, ss for sh, and in Kent,^: for s, — and all 
that properly belong to it are remarkably tenacious of Saxon 
forms, which all but disappeared in some other districts before 
the middle of the thirteenth century. The prefix ye (y, f.) is 
rarely dropped ; the inflections of nouns, pronouns, and verbs are 
West-Saxon, with slight modifications ; and the archaic idioms 
and inversions contrast strongly with the perspicuity and sim- 
plicity of more northern compositions. Those peculiarities, and 
the gradual manner in which they arose, are exemplified in 
various charters and other documents, as may be seen, for ex- 
ample, in Kemble's Codex Diplomaticus, vol. iv. Chart. 773 and 
799. The former of these, dated a.d. 1044, is tolerable West- 
Saxon ; the version of the thirteenth century annexed to it shows 
a pretty copious sprinkling of provincial forms; also the second, 
written about 1300; but a mutation of a grant of 1053 is still 
broader ; while all three, with all of the same class, retain nnme* 
rous forms and inflections, which it would be vain to search for in 
the Chronicle of King Stephen or Orm’s Paraphrase. 

The Western Mercian bears a» general resemblance to the 
Southern class in its adoption of soft palatal forms and the partiftl 
retention of archaic inflections. The shibboleth of it, as d ' 
distinct dialect from Northumbrian and North-Anglian on the'^ 
one hand, and Southern and South-Western on the other, is the 
indicative plural in en — we — ye — they lov-cn — ^still current in 
South-Lancashirp. This form also appears to have been popii-»', 
larly known, if not in East-Anglia proper, at all events in the*^ 
district immediately to the westward, since we find it in Orm, in"' 
an Eastern-Midland copy of the Rule of Nuns, saec. xiii., atid in ’ 
process pf time in Suflolk. Various conjectures have been ad- 
vanced as to the origin of this form, of which we have no certain 
examples before the thirteenth century.t VVe believe the true 
state of the case to have Deen as follows. It is well known that 

* It is ciuioa's to trsce the gradual retreat of whilk before tvliich^ from Kent to Ber- 
wickshire. • 

^ Sceohny aron, and a few similar words, are no real exceptions, bei^g ia str^eture 
noc present tenses but preterites. i. ^ , 

the 
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tbe Saxon dialects differ from the Gothic^ Old-^German^ &c. in 
the form of the present indicative plural— making all three 
persons to end in aj? or ad ; — we — 30 — hi — lufi-aj? (ad). Schmeller 
and other German philologists observe that a nasal has been here 
elided, the true ancient form being ant^ or ent* Traces of 

this termination are found in the Cotton MS. of the Old Saxon 
Evangelical Harpiony, and still more abundantly in the popular 
dialects of the Middle- Rhenish districti from Cologne to the 
borders of Switzerland. These not only exhibit the full termi- 
nation but also two modifications of it, one dropping the nasal 
and the other the dental. JE. g , : — 

Pres. Indie. Plur. 1, 2, 3 liebent; 

„ lieb-et ; 

„ lieb-en ; 

~the last exactly corresponding with the Mercian. It is remark- 
able that none of the above forms appear in classical German 
compositions, while they abound in the Miracle-plays, vernacular 
sermons, and similar productions of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, specially addressed to the uneducated classes. We 
may, therefore, reasonably conclude from analogy that similar 
forms were popularly current in our midland counties, gradually 
insinuating themselves into the written language. We have plenty 
of examples of similar phenomena. It would be difficult to find 
written instances of the pronouns svho^ or she, their, you, the 
auxiliaries sa/, suld, &c. &c., before the twelfth century ; but their 
extensive prevalence in the thirteenth proves that they must have 
been popularly employed somewhere even in times which have 
left us no documentary evidence of their existence. 

Compositions more or less Mercian are pretty numerous: — the 
difficulty of arranging them arises from ^e rarity of pure, un- 
doubted specimens. Many of our present copies have passed 
through the hands of several transcribers, each of whom has 
altered something; while others are notoriously adaptations of 
Northumbrian or Southern compositions to a Midland dialect. 
The systematic employment of verbal plurals in en is the most 
certain proof of Mercian influence. It is a question of fact, not 
always of easy determination, whether that influence is original 
or secondary. From its central position this dialect was^ liaUe to 
be acted upon by its neighbours on all sides, and to act upon 
them in its turn, on which account Midland compositions appear 
under innumerable modifications, and are extremely difficult to 
claiiify. 

the above rules prove nodiing positive respecting the 
of Layamon, they may serve to show where the 
two existing copies were not written. No such composition at that 
^ ^ period 
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period could be penned in Northumbria, -in Yorkshire, or east- 
ward of the direct line from London to Sheffield. Our own opi-. 
nion is that both were transcribed to the south of the Avon^ and 
that the priest of Ernley’s original language — though retained in 
substance — agreed more closiely with the literary Anglo-Saxon 
than either text does at present. We would further observe that » 
it is not from this form that our present English is directly de- 
scended. A language agreeing much more closely with our > 
standard speech in words, in idiom, and in granimatical forms; ex^ 
isted in the Eastern Midland district before Layamon’s ^Brut’ was 
written. This form, which we may, for the sake of distinction, , 
call Anglo- Mercian, was adopted by influential writers and by the 
cultivated classes of the metropolis — ^becoming, by gradual modi- 
fications, the language of Spenser and Shakspeare. Whoever 
takes the trouble to compare Chaucer with Orin’s Paraphrase and 
Mannyng’s Chronicle — making allowance for the provincialisms 
of the latter — will at once perceive their strong resemblance in 
grammar and idiom ; and this resemblance will be rendered still 
more evident by contrasting all three with Layamon or Robert 
of. Gloucester. Sir Francis Palgrave’s theory of a colloquial, 
language, nearly approaching to modern English, concurrently, 
existing with Anglo-Saxon — may be partially true as to certain 
northern and north-eastern counties; but it is totally erroneous 
with respect to the southern and south-western districts. Orm’n 
Paraphrase is more English than Anglo-Saxon, while Layamon’s . 
* Brut ’ of the same period is more Anglo-Saxon than English.. 
Contem}X)rary Kentish and Hampshire documents follow stills 
more closely the analogy of the ancieyt speech of Wessex. PaE-»*^ 
ticular words were .admitted into the standard speech from, those ' 
extreme southern dialects ; but their general influence upon i 
during the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries was very incon^^f 
siderable. After the fourteenth century the cultivated language;: 
began to act powerfully upon all provincial forms, and it is stiU:^ 
daily reducing them within narrower limits. The adopticstof the/ 
speech of Leicestershire* and Northamptonshire as the standard i 
form, in preference to that of Kent and Surrey, is one of the* 
many phenomena which we can perceive, but] cannot account for . 
otherwise than conjecturally. It is possible that Chaucer and.> 
Wicklifle may have exercised something of the same influence''in >> 
England as Dante and Boccaccio did in Italy, and. Luther 
Germany. 

As a specimen of the work and a text for the application of the' 
foregoing rules and remarks, ^we shall select some lines from the 

* We believe Mr. Guest was thto first to poifit out the ttnaloa^ between the tieiciStas 
shire dialect and classical English. * History of English Rhythms,* voL ii. p. ISS. * ^ A' f 

account 
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account of the flight of Childric ami the dcatU of Colirrlm, being 


the contlnuatioa of ibe extract 
of English Rhythms/ vol, if. pp. 

FIRST TEXT. MS. Cott. 

' Calig’. A. ix. 

* Tba zel clpopedt* Artliia : 
nUiclest kin^iMi. 
jurstendipi wjps IJaliluli’: 
ctiihten uUe baUle'^t. < 
nu he slant on Imile : 

Sc. Axet^e hi-h.ildtili. 

Iju ligctli i tii.iii iili:i‘me ; 
sfelfiic liset’s. 
mid swoouh; 
hoore suiid is awc-inti><‘(i. 
heove hcaleii 'vK-utolh ; 
swiilc gold-fazo !>C‘ Ules. 
thrr fleoffth hcore sr|iitori : 
swiilc lut spficren weorMi. 

Efue lhan worcle; 
fha the hlg^elde. 
he braeid liipyp Ills seeld : 
fom to his breoslt'U. 
hf igiap his spoic loiige : 
his hors he goii spinU* 

Meh al swiiswi^tiie] : 
swat the lu/el tii^th. 
fuledet) than kinge : 

'lii'and twonti thu^eiMl. 

’ whifere Tminnon : 

^ode tiraler wt'pucn. 

Tha Colgiiiii : 

Arthur earn toinvaid him. 

' lie milife Col;jiI thr tliaii wielc : 
fleuii a iiaie side, 
tlier iaiht Raldulf: 

In'Hideii hi-i hiollier. 
tha eleopedc Arthur ; 
ludere stelVie. 

Her ich ciinie Colgiim : 

to ciithlhen wil '.fullen rredien. 

ini wit sculleii this loud dalvii : 

swa tlie hull alie Luhihe^^t. 

u/Efne than worde : 

that the king saide. 

his hrode .sutord lie np iiliot': 

and haerdliche aduu sluh. 

and sinat Cwlgrinu s had in : 

that he amidde to-cla f. 

and there bure liod : 

that hit at the bieoste ut-stod. 

And he sweindc tuuward Rnhlulfc : 
'jmid his swithie hode,' 

&awipte that husfvinl of: 

' forth mid than helme. 
ttia loh Arthur : 

^he'ttltliele fatheJe] king. 


given by Mr. Guest, ‘ History 

111 - 123 . , 

SECOND TEXT. MS, Cott. 

Otho. C. xiii. 

‘ ZeL him speketh Arthur ; 
l>.ildest alre kiiige. 

/or>rendai was llaldolt': 
nnht alie baldest, 
nun he stond on hulle : 

.Liid A\>Mie bi-lioldelh. 
hou ligi;eth iu than stieine : 
stelrm.' lisces. 


Klne than worde 
that the king saiih-. 
he* hreid h#»!i/e Ins sceldt* 
up to his hreoste. 
he grop ids spare longe : 
and gaii his hors sporii;. 
Neh a] so sv itlip ; 
so till' Towel Ilietli. 
Tolvvedo than kingo ; 

(IT and tweiiti thuu^nid. 


Tlio isi'li (!o1lju : 
war Arllinr rom fowaid lilnrj. 
lie inihle he tblit tn.ikio : 
in nevere one side. 


tho saide Arthur: 
to ('olgriin than kerit*. 

Non we solle this kinelond ; 
di-ale uus bi-i‘ wine. 

ETiim than word : 

that till* kirigc! saide, 

his hrude sweord he ut dloh : 

and ujijiC Colgrlin his helm sriiot. 

and to-cleoT thane brunie hod : 
tha^iit at tJie hreoste o-stod. 

And he a wither sweynede : 
to Raldolf his brother, 
and Bwipte that heveil of 
forth, mid thaii helme. 
tha loh Arthur the kiuj^ : 


and 
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.iiui C'OildiHi agon : 
initl goineriftille wotdeii. 

Lien nu tlierc Gulgritn : 
tiiii wt’it* icliiinl)en haze. 

.'Liul Diildulf thi bi'otliei' : 
litli l)i (hire side, 
fill ir.li al this kiiic-loiid : 
sette an eorwer [cower] alijeie 
liond. 

d &: dunes ; 
iV: al mi drihtliciic vulc. 
till! chilli he a thissen hullc ; 
wmidL-r ane hiBjc. 

Mwnic ihu woldost to lij*\t‘ne: 
Ml Inn seal! fo Inulle. 
tlici likii milit kemie : 
nmch ol' thine cunne.* 


and tlics woidu saidc. 

Li non thav Ordgrym : 

the [thou] were icleimle to hoze. 

and ILildoir thin brother : 

lith hi thine side. 

non ich ul this kineloiid : 

sette in zoure tweire hond. 


/,e clemde to heh/e : 
iipprn tlTisse hiillc. 

:ise theli je wolde to hevciie : 
ac no^i inido to helle. 
and tliare 2 *^^ niawc Iceinte ; 
inoclii' ufyourc ciinne.* 


l.nijnnuma Units vui. ii., pp. 4‘il-G, 


Amidst the rudc^ncss of its versification and laiiguajjc, the 
reader who is cajtablc of pickiiijj^ onl the meaning will not fail 
to disrerii in this episode — (wliich is too long for us to give ?*/t 
e.r/r ~ a eonsidcrable portion of rough vigour, occasionally 
enlivenod with graphic touclics. In the lines now quoted, the 
C(Jin[)arison of the Saxons submersed in IIkj Avon to dead fishes^ 
though somewhat fanciful, presents a striking picture to the 
mind’s c\c. Tlie addresses of Arthur are, as a generars should 
he, brief and <*iiergelic; and the author shows his natural good 
taste in not dwelling upon minute details of slaughter. In this 
ies])cct he presents an advantageous ('ontinst to sonic Italian 
epic- writers, who are often so long in killing or hali-killing 
ji ehanipiou that the reader Jeels templed to skip a leaf or 
flose the hook. Arthur's sarcasm respecting Colgrim’s share 
of the kingdom will remind the classical scholar of Marius’s 
re]>!y to the ambassadors of the ( iinhri, and the reader of 
• l\.'uihoe' of Harold’s answer to 'I’osti. \Vc must also hear in 
mind that this episode, with iii.iii} similar ones, is no servile 
copy. As llu* editor observes in his note, ‘ This long and 
highly poetic niirratlve is due to the imagination oi our ^English 
poet ; for in his oilginal, the conelnsioii ol the battle, the deatli 
of llaldulf and Colgrim, and the llight of Clieldric, are de- 
scribed in four lines.’ 

A comparison of th(‘ two texts will show the numerous liberties 
taken by the more r event transcriber., in transposing, altering, 
and abridging those* passages which he did not like or could not 
understand. Several paralhd erases might be pointed out ; and 
this shows how unsafe it frequently is to speculate on the ori- 
gin il form of a inediawal composition from such copies as we 
happen to possess. lioth our existing MSS. nf the ‘ Rrut’ are 
of the same age — thef second probably not fifty years later than 

voi,. Lxxxn. NO. c'Ljciv. 2 A the 
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tlie first; yot we find a visible clianpfc in language, and, what 
is still worse, a stronjx iiropensity to tnin])(*r witli the integrity 
oC the matter, ll* the older MS. has undergone a similar ordeal^ 
which is bv no means unlikely, it must be cliflicult indeed to 
fix the original readings. I^ach, however, may be taken as an 
evidence, more or less exact, of the grammar and dialect of the 
period and locality to which it belongs. 4'hc analyses of the 
grammatical peculiarities of the work, furnished bv Mr. Kembli*. 
Mr. Guest, and Sir Frederick Aladdcm, save us the trouble ol 
entering into further detail respecting them ; and ivo cannot do 
better than refer our readers to what they have said. 4'iiosr 
who Avish to trace the literary history of the poi in. and its 
connexion with the legends of ('ontempoiary and .sueiX'edlng 
writers, will finil ample satisfaction in the notes of the editor. 
With a full sense hovv iieavily the ta-.lv must ha\e pressed on a 
gentleman not a little burdened nln'ady with oilicial duties, we 
cannot but lliank liim for liis lahouis, and congi atulali? him on 
lht;ir successful lerniiiiilion. It would certainly lie no chaiity to 
wish to i)ind iiim again to a similar uinlei taking ; hut w (* cannot 
refrain from expressing a hope tlnit when the ineditcd portion of 
Robert of Brnniufs (Vhronicle makes its way to the pre.ss, Ik* may 
have ail o])portunily of i-oiitrihntiiig to its illustraiion. 4'lie 
vaku' of lliai work as a iiumumcnt of language, and a ro[)o^ltory 
of early traditions, is not sulliciently known ; and tb<j imtdenlal 
observations of Sir l’’rederiek Aladdcm. in his notes on Layaim>n, 
show’ that he is Jully ijualified to do justice to the suhjcei. 


Art. II.- -1. 7Ve’ Sti/fisficaJ Arrotnit i>f Smtland ; flnimt Uf 

front t/ir (\' onHonif itf tho o/' thr (lijfh'rnf 

Pfirishr.s, J5v Sii John Sinclair, Hart. 21 vols. 8vo. f^din. 
I701-I7fi0. 

2. The Ae?r Sfniii^ficol Arronnt of Stoilaml ; f^/ fhr il/oos/rrs itf 

fha rrsprehrp Porishes, (ftuhr //"• Supcrinlrtohotrc of a Conunitfrr 
of t ho Sorirf if for thr hctKjif »//' tho Sons and /htnphfrrs of the 
C/erf/tj. 1 \ ol s. 8 VO. Ivl in. 1 SMo — I 8 lo. 

T he stud^ of topograjdiA is not new' in .'‘Scotland. Tin* groat 
JOiiglibli w'oik of (yainden was s])eedily followed in that 
quarter by itu; hihours of a series of zealous men w ho worked toi a 
common object — tlie local illustratiim of their country- — with a 
unity of })urpose and system which it is diilicult to account for, by 
th<? slender iniormation we possc.ss of any union of their exertions 
or common head and centre of action. 

J’lie 
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Sro/rh TojiOfjrai'hy ami Btalidlrs, 

Tim first of these was '^riniothy Pont — fii‘st in orchn- of time, 
and Ijoldin^ the first jdace in most of the acconiplislimenls of a 
topo«fraj)her. lie Avas tlie son of llobert Pont, minister of St. 
f^ntlilierfs, provost of the Collegiate Cliurt h of the Holy Trinity 
at Phlinburgh, and a jiulgc of the Court of Sessitm. The person 
who lieJd this plurality of offices was born about 1 0 :^ 6 , educated 
at St. Andrews, and early joined the reforming party. 'J’he Act 
I5S I, pn)hibiting Sill persons exercising functions of the ministry 
AAitliin the Kirlv of (iod to bear or exerec any cdfice of civil 
iurlsdlc tion,’ deprived him of his scat on the judicial bench ; and, 
ihie(' years hiter. the Assembly refused lo ratify bis nomination 
!)v KiiiLT dauics to tiic bi* 5 hopric of ('aitlinf^ss. lie died in 160f), 
full *)f years anil honours. "^J'wo of bis sons were cducatial lor 
the ministry, and both afterwards boneficed in the northern 
«lio<‘ese of which he had been nmiiinati^d l»isli()]>. TiniolliVj born 
piobably about lofjl, was. at h^ast from IfiOl to 1()0<S, minister 
ol Diimiet. tin* extreme northern pail.sb of oiir mainland. 

1 Hi early diwoted himself to the geographv of his eounlry. It 
dties not appear that lu' had an\ coadjutors. I le certainly had 
no pall on, notwitlistanding Hishop Nicolbotrs assertion to the 
contrary. * llle ciiiin/ saAs Siraloch in h'ebruary* l()d^, ‘ in leiiui 
re, iiullo ])ropilio M;ec enate. ante aimos fjuadiairinta totum hoc 
nei.»'Olii in se snscepit ; imiversnm veirnum lioc (quod nemo ante 
(Mim aliubj j)(*di!)iis peragravit : insulas oinne.s inteslis et harhari.s 
intolis lit plLnimnm cnllas, dis.stma a nohib lingua, vidil, audiit : 
a litroiiibu.s .sawis (uL inihl ndeire solebat) Stcpc cxi'tiis, oni- 
iiiafjue intiiti iliiK’ris damna non laro c\[ierliis. nnrnpiam tainen 
uillicadlaldMis viclub aniinum despoiulit.' ^ Sjiecial attention Avas 
naturally given to his own iiorlh 'ni and imknoun r(\gif>n. and 
those islands Avliich must fascinate the most insensible eje that 
looks n]U)n th.oin bom the headlands of Dinmet, l>iu he labourcHl 
al.so upon the (Nisteiii and southern proAinc'cs of Scotland. Aber- 
<lo(*n and I)anH-.sh!re.s he ( aiefidly snrvi'jed and mapped ; and he 
penetrated on loot the fasliicsscs of the Alpine Dee, and obseiwed 
tlic* singular dearness of the most*jiortherJy of llie many British 
Avons. The Maitland C’lub has lately printt?d his rough but 
Aaluable notes on Cuniiigli.iiuc' ; and aac havc^ tlic best proot of bis 
c areful illustratioii of tlic Lolbians. We do not knOAV the period 
of his death, but he certainly did, not live to old age ; and Straloch 
informs us that the greediness of printers and * the trade’ hindered 
him from bringing bis great undertakings lo an issue: — 'Cum 
autein redux adornaret iaboi iim suoriiin editionem, typograplio- 
rnm ri librariorum avarilifi a ictus, non potuit hivc ad calcem per- 
diicere. Meliora tenipc/ra <'xpc*ctantoiii, mors iininatuva subtraxit.’ 

LulU'i- piclixctl lt> nijKMi's Adas of Scotlaiul, 1002. 

2x2 Apparently 
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ApparcMiily but one of Ins maps was engraved duvhi" his own lilo. 
It is eiifitle<l ‘A New Description of the Shyres Lothian and 
Linlitiiqno, be T. Pont.’ Ft has no date, but we conjecture it 
ap})eared about the year 1610. It was afterwards introdurc>d 
into ‘ The Newo Allas,’ a large folio piiblislied, in 1633, at Am- 
sterdam, by Henry Hondius, being an Knglish translation of the 
works of (jcrard Mercator and Judoous Hondius. Another of 
the maps of ‘The Newc Atlas,’ that of the Orkney and Shetland 
isles, though without of author, is evidently from Pout’s 

survey. Iloth of these maps are re-iMigraved with slavish fulclity 
in Blaeu’s Atlas of Scotland. In ‘ 'Pile Newc Atlas,’ each of 
them, as well as the general niaj> of Scotland, is accompanied 
with a letterpress description. The groat body of Pont’.s notes 
and drawings were, however, reserved for the later collection of 
Blaeu, of the Seotelf section of which he had been the first 
designer — ‘Ingeniosus jvreni.s\ hujus operis protoplastes. ’ 

Timothy Pont’s maps are drawn with groat care, and much 
minute neatness and beauty of penmanship; hut, notwithstaitding 
his inathematieal fairfe, they s(‘cm to be laid down rather from the 
eye, and from noting the relative distances «)f places, than from a 
correct triangulalion, exact bearings, or any apj)roach to a scien- 
tific survey. Such as they are. however, tiiey were i^uite equal 
to any earlier or contemporary works. If we would estimate' 
tfaein, let them be compared with those * pci formed hy John 
Speed, an<l to he s<»ld in Pope’s Head Alley by John Sudliiiry 
and Cieorge Humbell, cum privih'gio, lf)i0.’ it is needless to 
say how valuable they have nt)W become, us the Tojtographid 
princepsy after the la])3e of two c'enluri(?s and a half. We have 
seen that his death was premature. Stia}<»ch, and fc>ihl>ald folhjwiitg 
him, inform us that Pont’s maps, drawings, and papers fell into 
the hands of his heirs — ‘homines ad h;ec inejili* — who allowi^d 
thorn to be much injured by moths, vermin, and neglect,, until 
King James— ‘ niunificcntissimus princciis ’ — directed that they 
should he purchased and pulilished. We greatly doubt, h<nvcvei , 
that King James’s ‘ munificcuce’ was in this instance carried into 
oftect. Straloch says the collection fell into the hands of ])arli(js 
who would have kept it hid from the public, liad it not been for 
the exertion.s of one who acted a distinguished part not only in 
the public life but also in the literature of iScolluiid. 

This was Sir John Scot of Scotstarvet, who might well inelmle 
his own in the examples he collected of ‘the Staggering Slate ol 
Scotch Statesmen.’ He died in 1G70, in his eighty-fourth y<‘ar. 
Sir James Halfour characterises him as ‘ a busy man in foul 
weather, whoso covetisse far exeeidifc his ? Imncsty but wo 
place no great reliance on the gossiping Loixl Lyon; and with- 

out 
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out tracinfif liis career through a period of Scotch history de- 
void of principle and a ])rey to selfish factions, we would loudly 
hold that his liberal encouragement of learning may vindicate the 
brother-in-law of Drummond of Hawthornden from such an 
asj^ersion. A collectiful preserved in the Advocates’ Library, of 
his correspondence with the chic?f scholars of his age, gives us 
a high idea of the literary society of Europe at that lime. He 
tells us hiirlsclf that he made two journeys into the Low 
Countries, and * paid to John Blaeu a hundred double pieces for 
printing the Scots Poets:’ — two little volumes of Latin poems 
well known to the collector ns tlie ‘ Delili^' I’oetaruin Scotorum 
Imjus ifvi illusfriurn,’ piihlir.hed at Amsterdam )jy John Blaeu 
in 1037, and dedicated by Arthur Johnstone to Sir John Scot — 
* iiohill mnsarum Alfpcciinti.’ So early as 12 August, 1026, we 
find h:in I’nnn.shing thi- einbellishmcnls lor a map ol’ Shetland 
aiul Orkney to Wdliani Jansen, ro’sius (blaeu), and on the 12tli 
Septernher, 102S, the geograplier and prinliT writes to him — 
' Oeograpliieiiin opus inolior et Atlanti jam fesso Hcrculern ; et 
cnni ndill pfcne do regno Scotiie protiierii, oftyo si quid tabularum 
ullibi re])perir(‘ poss<‘t ad me iransinitiere dignelur; (|Uod fac- 
luruiu te certe confido, studia <*iiiin inprimis GeograpJnea pro- 
moves; poslcrilati r(*ni gratissimaui feceris. Jlebrides insulae in 
tabulisnisi nomine not;e sinit : nihiliie d<» his in SfH>tia?’ Scots- 
tarvot took gnvit interest in the magnlfieent gcograpliical works 
uf Blaeu and his sons, and naturally de^ircd to give Scotland a 
suitable niche in the temple. 

Some progri'ss had already been made in obtaining the inform 
mntioir reipiisilo in the great rcvojjitioii in Oiiurch affairs still 
agitating the country. Tn January, 1027, a royal cx:>inmi.ssion was 
issued for inquiring into the spiritual patrimony of the Churcb« in 
order t(> provide for tlie regular and perinan<*iit endowment of the 
Protestant ministers ; and one of the first proceedings of the Com- 
missioners A^ns to call for reports upon the slate of the parishes. . Of 
•these, the reports on forty-nine parishes in different parts of the 
countrv, all dateci in the months of May and June, 1627^ ore pre- 
.‘.erved in the National Record Oflico ; and have been printed, in a 
manner worthy of their curiosity, for the Maitland Club (1835.) 
it was, perhaps, the ordinance of the Commissioners, and these 
results of it, that turned the attention of Scotslarvet to the f«- 
cilities afforded by the ])arochiaI organization, lie it was who first 
suggested the general scheme of descriptions of the country to l)c 
furnished by ministers of the Church, under the. dircjclion of the 
General Assembly, Principal Baillie, Avriting to his cousin {Spang 
in Holland, of the General Assembly in August, J64.1, says, ^Sir 
John Scot’s petition'to have a description of our schyredomes by 
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some in cverio jiresbyteric, to be sett before tlie iiia])s 3 'ou have in 
hand, j^ivintecl/ And we find that Sect a^ain pressed tlieniatUT 
in An^rnst. J 6 t3 {Baillie's Le1ters/^. 3()S ; ii. <S 8 y. In the print(‘<l 
proee(?dirisrs of those Assemblies no notice is taken of his a])plica- 
lions, but we find some trac*' of them in the records of the 
]’r(‘sbvtery of St. Andrews and other ("hurch (ourts of Fife. 
Finally, in the GeneraF Assembly lield at I']dinbur«fh in J(klU. 
was passed ‘ An Act recommending to the Bretln’en to make out 
the Descriptions of those parts of the Ivin^doni not yet dc- 
scriljcd.’ Tliesc proceedings sh»)\v the rontimu'd zeal of Scot- 
starvet, and the laudable support ho received. 

Scotstarvet, duriiij^ his last visit to I Tolland, lived in John I^laeu’s 
house, and spent his lime in \\ riling d(*s(;riptions of the Scotch 
counties and districts from memory. Some of the most nienj^re 
articles of the Atlas, taken from Camden, have additions inserted, 
which must have been supplicMl by him ; but tln^ chief benefit 
he conferred upon Fhieu’b woik, and upon the ovotjraiihv of his 
country, was in jiroc'urinij; the zealous c\)-c)p(Tation of JToheit 
Gordon of Slraloch, who came to ilie field witli all tlu‘ arms that 
knowledjjje and scholar.ship could funiisli. J'his admirable^ ])ersori, 
an Aberdeenshire <?entlcmau of aiiciont Une.'i^e and ^ood estate, 
devoted himself to the cause*, and siari c* less able assist- 

ance in the person of his son. Mr. James Gordmi. paison of 
Rothieinav. Fliese two are now noil knonn from the excellent 
editions of some of their works by the Sjialdirnr ( dub of Aheideeti 
— a younger sister ot the jloxburglu* and liamialyne family', but 
whose merit and usefulness are not to be judged by her age. 
And now the efforts for ll]Li.slrating the gcogr,»])Iiy of Scotland, 
which in the days <jf Font were possibly mere induidiial and 
unsupported exertions, were all brought to Ixiar upon the great 
scheme of a Nalicjiial Atlas. WInlo Slraloch and his son fur- 
nished maps, corrected and put togetlior from tin* fine drawixigs 
of Pont, and while tlie former was also employed in writing, in 
vigorous Txatin, llie accoinpain ing descriptions of tin? districts,, 
the parson of Kothieiiiay was preparing jilans and views of the 
towns, some of which were engravcfl and olluirs have been 
preserved, though nom? were ultiinalely used for the Atlas. 
Literary Scotchmen, with little pretension to topographical 
study, joined in the enterprise. David Buchanan, a .scholar of 
no mean name, was enlisted ia the general management. I’ro- 
ductions of the great scholars of the last age were interwoven. 
The famous treatise ‘ De Jure Regni apud Srotos’ was .nccoin- 
panied by a long poem of Andrew Melville on the topo- 
graphy of Scotland, commendable for its Latinity and versifica- 
tion, and curious for ii.s singular faithfulness to the description 
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of that country 1)y Ccor^o Bucljanaii; and it a])|)cars extremely 
]>robable that tlie f iatin ej)i»Tains on the buri^lis, by Arthur Johu- 
.stou(», were now written at his patron Scol starve t’s suggestion, 
to illustrate and adorn the great work. 3' In* Sc;oteh volume was 
lirst published in lti54, as the Fifth l^irt of tin* Atlas. When 
tile ^ A tins jMajor ’ was completed, this volume was republished, 
and foiuis llie sixth of the series, in eleven volumes, bearing the 
impress of .hdm lllaeu, Amsterdam, 1002 : but llu; latter edition 
onuls th<* />' Jtnr licffm. 

J'lic work at last eaine out, hurried, i/nrinislied. and imper- 
h a mere sktdeton «f what the loud hopi'S of its undertakers 
had ])laimed ; but it <'annot be said that it wanted aliogellier the 
nalioiial sujiport or tlie patronage of llu' government. We have 
.s<‘en that the most valuable of lis uialeiials woie urdcrctf by King 
.fame.s I. to be ])ureha.'>ed for tlie j>ublic service; ami his ill- 
faled sou found leisure, among the dislraetioii.s of tlie eventful 
}ea]’ 1041, to wiitii from Jlohrood li) the Laiiai of Straloeh, as 
tb(* most eompelenl peu'soii, ‘ eanu'stly enlrcaliug him to revise 
llie charts of diverse' shires of that hi.s anciiml kingdom, sent from 
Amsterdam to lu; corrected and annmded/ (Slh (h;t.. 1641. 
MLst\ Spfdd. (7., i. p. il./ 4’hc Fsiabhshed Church did more 
than at that tlnn^ <’oiild b<* ('xpeeied ol it; and .‘'Onie small 
})ait of the de.se 1 i[)tions si'cms to have been conlributcal by its 
umilstcrs. Tiie (hmeial Assembly granled licence ti> the parson 
of llolhiema\ to lea\(' his cine fora tirin', when lie was eiigagi'd in 
(ha^\iug the maj>.s of tin' sIiik's. His fathei, Stralui'h, had,^rom 
tin* King and l\irli<iinenl a grant of the revenues ol the old 
(Juldee Friory {4‘ iMonymusk, h) maintain him during his labours 
on the Atlas, with an exeiii])lion "from all public la.\cs and 
doiiiaiids of mllitarv service, lint the Alias <d’ Scotlaml — the 
luulei taking ulucb was to leseue her from the ignominy of 
barbarism, and U) place her mountain solitudes and savage isles 
upon the ma]) among civilized nations, set forth, loo, with the 
ornaments ol I(*iuniug and such s< ieme as lui rope then boasted — 
had fallen upon (*\il days. Slraloeh’siiitroiluctory epistle, written 
to usher in the book, was dateiJ in .January, 104^>. IN ext year, the 
King's death s])read discomfiture over the party to which the 
good Laird belonged. The work hung in the printer’s hands for 
six years, and then cainc forth in a shape that sjiokc too plainly 
the disasters of its authors — deprived even of some maps necessary 
for itseomploteness (as IVrth and I'orfar shires), and almost quite 
shorn of the Jilerary cinbeliishinents which its supporters in hap- 
pier hours had devoted 1<» their country’s honour. Such as it is, 
iuiperte-cl and iiuoniainentijd, the volume, upon its publication, 
was rcgardctl as the most imporlaiit contribution towards the 
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knowledge' of a country previously most inaccurately described, 
utid in many parts Avholly unexplored. Its merit now is of a 
different kind, and no one can pretend to* speak of the geography 
and state; of Scotland two centuries ago, without using l^laeu as 
the foundation and almost the starting-point. 

The materials which Straloch had been so long gathering, 
came into the hands of Sir Robert Sibbald, apparently by the* 
gift of the parson of llothieniay. Sibbald used also the papers 
of Sir James Balfour, the Lord Lyon, or head of tlie Heralds’ 
College, an iinmcnse collector — living at a time when records 
of Church and Slate were scattered abroad anti of no estimation 
in Sc'Olland — but with no talent for accuracy or for tiirning 
his collections to any profitable use. Sibbald— ‘ Ilistoriogiri])li('r 
Royal ’ — had vast schemes for the illustration of Scotch geography, 
using that word in its widest acceptation. lie began Ins labours 
shortly before the Revolution, and collected, with great industry 
and some skill, information of all sorts hearing on his subject, but 
with a special reference to the then infant stuily of natural history. 
He carried on an extensive corresjiondc-ncc, and received a multi- 
tude of communications from }>arish ministers and others possessed 
of local information. His published works give but a small part 
of the knowledge he thus collected ; and eviui his MSS., ju cserved 
in the Advocale.s’ Library, present rather a series of outlines to b»' 
'filled up than any continuous and coin])lett*il work. Among 
tliein, however, is the invaluable collection, though only a frag- 
mei^o of tlic maps and drawings of Pont and Straloch, I lie inat(;- 
rials fmin which ihe great Atlas was put together. i 

The mantle of Sibbald may be said to have fallen upon Walter 
IVPFarlan, though iheir peculiar tastes were different. The latter, 
a HighlaiKl gentleman, proud of his station as head of a liltlc clau, 
and of his descent from the ancient Earls of Lennox, was an able 
and indefatigable investigator of the ancient church records/zea- 
lous in points of pedigree, and duly attentive to the ciescent 
and transmissiim of estates. Some portion of the collectlion 
left by the Laird of M‘Farlan,’ and acquired after his death 
by the Advocates’ Library, is no doubt of his own gathering, 
but the chief part is merely brought together by him from 
ihe labours of his prcdec^essors. His very curious volumes of 
topographical matter, uniformly bound and stamped with' the 
M^Farlan arms, blazoning the saltire and roses of I.cnnox, 
^iticiiide some parochial descriptions of date so low as 17‘10. 
These volumes were early favourites With Sir Walter Scott, wdio has 
drajivn more or less largely from them in' almost every w'^ork in 
which ho treads on Scotch ground. The IWder. Minstrelsj , 
iil particular, is greatly indebtetl to tlteir loc*al traditions. In tlu' 
'i.o. '■ i^av 
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L'.iy of tlic Last Minstrel the hint of the Spirits of tljc River and 
the Mountain is borrowed from M‘Farlan. In Marmion the 
allusions to "the Lhamdearg of (’Slenmorc arc from the same 
soiiree; and the spccrtral birth of the hermit-priest of Clan Alpine, 
ill the Lady of the Lake, is a le«:cnd of Lochiers country, pre- 
served in one of the Laird of M^Farlairs folios. 

'riiese collections led to the production of some topo^mphical 
works in a sejiarate shape. Of these we may notice Wal- 
lace's ^Account of the Orkneys;* h'dwards’s ‘Description of 
Aniyus Martin's ' Descrij)tion of the Western Isles;’ Siiri- 
son’s ‘ Desciiplion of Galloway.* edited a ^ood many years 
asfo by Her Majesty’s Solirilor-Ciciieral for Scotland; Skene’s 
‘ Succinct SurAcy of Aberdeen,’ ]ninted in that city iinme- 
<iiritely after its (‘oin])ilation ; Franiiltoa of Wishaw’s ‘ Lanark- 
shire and Renfrew," ]nd)iished not lon"a!2:o by the Afaithiud Club; 
Middleton’s 'Account of the University of Aberdeen,’ still in 
manuscript; and, ol .somewhat later dale, the anorivmous ‘ View 
of the Diocese of Aberdeen/ and Sir Samuel Forbes’s ‘ Descrip- 
tion of Aberdeim^shire,’ both of whicli have been printed for 
tlie Spaldinjj: C’lnb, at the expense of the lilarl of Aberdeen, 
its president : Orem’s ‘ Desciiption of tlic (Jhanonry of Old Aber- 
deen,’ printed by the indefatigable Gough towards the end of the 
lastcenlurv; Princi]>al Dunlop’s ^ Renfrewshire,’ printed by the* 
Maitland Club ; his * Account of the College of (Glasgow/ still 
in iiiaiiuserijit, <S.:c. *Scc. 

About 1700 another attempt at parochial history was be ^n in 
Rmldiman’s ‘ Edinburgh Maga/me;’ and some hundred parishes 
were ilescribed — not a few of tluMlescriptions being mere copies of 
those in M'Farlan’s volumes. 

We must not omit some Knglish travellers, whose descrip- 
tions contain boili useful and amusing information. One of the 
earliest was Joliii 7’aylor the 'Water Pciet,’ who performed 
his 'pennylesse pilgrimage ’ in IGIS. and in his quaint manner 
shows us the cifect produced upon a stranger, even then, by the 
situation of Kdirtburgli and its majestic Higli Street the fairest 
and goodliest that ever his eyes beheld.’ To him ive owe likewise 
that vivid pirliirc of wild sport and mountain life at the Brae Mar 
ii unting, which Scott has turned to such account. Next comes 
‘'I’lie (^mtcmplativc Angler — Robert Truncli, philant hr opits , — 
whose Northern Memoirs, written in 1()58 and published in 1694, 
w<*rc re-edited by Sir Walter Scott. This was followed, in 
1700, by ‘Three Years" 'I’ravels over England, Scotland, and 
Wales,’ by James Rrome, rector of Chcriton in Kent. A por- 
tion of Daniel Defoe’s ? Tour through Great Britain’ was devoted 
to Scotland ; and his long residence there at the period of the 
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Union, with his Jiabit/ of o)3Servatl()ii, qualifiecl him for such 
a task. 7\nother work with a title nearly similar, hy jMackv, 
appeared in i 723- 1 / *20, in a series of familiar letters. A mueh 
more ainusinjT one /irst came out in J759, as ‘ l.cttors from a 
nentlcnian in the North of Scotland.’ The author, Captain 
T3urt, was stationed ehiefly in Inverness-shire, while fileneral 
AV adc w^as employed in completing liis military survey, and in 
the construction of the ^rcat Highland loads. His letters de- 
scril)(‘ the eountry and manners as they were in 1734.* ('aptaln 
Topham’s Letters froiii hkliidmrgh, in 1776. give us a picture i>f 
the society of the Seoteh capital at that time. In 1/64 Mr. John 
Kno.\', an eminent London bookseller, was led, ns he tells us. by*' 
^ curiosity to view tlie rud(‘ magnificence (d‘ the Highlands;' hut 
his attention w as soon attracted to the misfuy of tin* people, and 
his fortune and energies were theneelorward devoted to their 
advantage. In ins exertions for establishing the herring fishiM-y, 
for organizing the Highlaml Society, and for an ext(*nsive ]mhli- 
cation ^f the pieturt‘S(|ue sc'enery anti :inti(|uiiic\s. he visited the 
country no less than sixteen limes lielui'cn I7()4 and 17^7. Ho 
published ‘ A A lew of the J3ritish JOmpire, more es])rcially Scot- 
land, with some pro]>osals for the linpio\ement of that eountry, 
the extension ol its fisheries, and the iidit'f of the people,’ a third 
edition of which was jirinted in 17S5. 'riu‘ hook, written witli 
zealous patriotism, contains much <*uiious nuormatiou. 

V\’ljen Pennant turned his attention to Scolhnd, he endea- 
vouri^l to enliat the clergy in his service, by circulating (|ueri(‘s 
among them as tfi the anlirpiities and natural history of their 
parishes. If anything came ol his attempt, it has not been pre- 
served. His own tours, full of taste and intelligence, are invalu- 
able for the topogi aphy of Scritland. 

Francis Douglas, a farmer and hookselhn*, published at Paisleys 
in 1782, a very good and useful Description of the Kast Coast 
of Scotland, which has gone through two editions. In it, as in 
the MS. collections of AP Parian, and the tours of the pains- 
taking Peuiiant, we can trace the laborious research of Scott’s 
earlier years. In the text of the I^aisley bookseller (]>p. 273, 274) 
we have the prosaic foundation oi one ol the most poetical an<l bril- 
liant scenes of The Lady of the Lake — the sudden apjiarition of 
Clan Alpine to the Knight of Snowdoun at the signal-whistle of 

^V c orif’C rpa«l in MS. (,\'rirral Wolfr'.s iHlers to iiis futbri- Htid motlior flnrin^ liis 
service in Smtland nmirr lli(» Duke of CiiailN>r 1 .iMil ( 174 C and a siiliM^qiirni 
residence at \V** n'lnfiidKir tliat bo at tended various rlasfeos in ibo college* 

tliere — a good <ixaiuf»le for vtiujijr jr;irr;.<.uii onic'Ji.s— djut ;il leavlnj^ (lie jdace siguifiocl 
(hat there wen* otily two tilings he dioiihl ion»c;nil«*r witli tondernoss — its youii^ 
ladies and its breakfasts; both of which, we believe, still command the apjnobatiun 
of military connoisseurs. 
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Koderick DIju. When Sir Walter "wrote the notes to this fine 
jjoeiri, he had forg^otten the hiimhlc work where probably? he 
liail fourul the aiieetlote; which lie says he could then ^only quote 
Iroiii tradition, but with such an assurance from those by whom it 
was coimiiunicated as permitted him little doubt of its authen- 
ticity' Note to Canto V. stanza 11). Douijlas asserts that the 
truth of the story uas established by formal e\idcncc before the 
Court of Justiciary. 

Let it not be iniaj^iiied that w'c have indicated all the materials 
of whicdi the* Scotcli cler^^y mi^ht avail thcinselves, when at leiig^th 
the Kiik united its .strength in a great j^on oral work of parochial 
statistics and local history. It is very far otherwise. ■Many dis- 
tricts had been illustval(‘d by writers of family histories, fiften full 
ot tairious local anecdotic ; several parislics Iiad been elaborately 
(h’seribed in pojiular liooks ; and an infiniU; variety of infonuatioii 
was to be derived iroin w'oiks having only an incidental bearing 
on the {ojiics of the ]>arlsli nnnist(U‘'s lucubration. Of such works 
cannot reirain from mentioning two in ])artieular. In J(j 555 
'riioinas Tuckc’r was scnl by ihe ( iovci ninent of Oliver for the 
purpose of intnaliu intr some older into lhi‘ C(»ll('clion of the 
revenues of llu! <‘xcise aiul customs in Scotland ; and he made a 
personal survey, and iii tln^ year following a most interesting and 
saluable Ibqiorl. It is nmoiiir the works early contributed to the 
Jlainiat^ne Club {Fjiinhnrph^ IS’io). VVe have room heie only 
for bis general account of tlie country and its tiade; — • 

‘ iVlthi)U»li Scollantl alnlo^t cnriunpH'^^cd witli tlic sea (which hath 
very many inlelts into the nuiyiieland), and haili a very L;n\itc niimher 
uf islands adjo}neing tliercmito, belli on the casternc and wrsteriic parts 
thereof, and soe luituralJy cominodioiis fhr connuen'c and traHiquc, yet 
the liiiri cnosfcc ol the comUiTv, pt^veUy of the people, generally ulfeeted 
with slotiic, and a la/y vagrancy of atlendeing and follow cing theyr 
heaids up anti dov. iie in theyr pastorage, rallier than any clextious ini- 
j)io\emeiit of ihcyr lime, hath cpiile banished all trade from the inland 
]>avls, and drove hei dovv ne to the very sea-side, where that little Avhich 
IS still reniayneing (end never groat e in tlic most proinle and flou- 
rishing times) livrs pent and shutl up in a very small coinpassc oven 
of those paits wlicre there is any exercised; which is mostly and chieHy 
on the cast part, and soc nortlv'rly along tlie side of the German Oeean ; 
or else on the wcstenie part, along Duubrylon Firth into the Irish or Eng- 
lish Seas; the rest of the counlrv, fioiu that lirth on theuest side, with 
all the islands up towards the most not theme hcadlandc, being inhabited 
by the olde Scolts or wildc Irisli, and speakeing theyr language, which 
live by feeding cattle up and downc the hills, or else fishing and fowle- 
ing, and formerly (till that they have of lute beene restrayned) by plaiiie 
doWnenght robbing and stealing, (p. 24 .) , . , IVbat l1ie Scotch trade 
ih or may hce licrcallcr is not diltir.ult to divine, from the sinallcnessc 
and fewiicbse of tfieir shipping, and greatnesse of the poverty of the 
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countVcy. TJipy trade ontwrardca oiitdy with pladding, coale, salt 
herriliir, ni^<l ealniond, for Norway, Eastland, ITolland, and tVancc, fioni 
wdienco they retiiriic witli some few^ cornnioditycs home agaiiic. But 
the greatest ])arte of theyr trade hath and wilbe a coast trade to and 
from EnglaiuU and must for the most part goe without, if they make 
for any forraigne port-* — p. 44. 

Another work, of even greater importance, and of coiiiparativcly 
recent date, is now almost as little known. We allude to threx* 
little yoluines of ‘ J^]ssays on the Trade, CVnnmercc, iSIanu- 
factures, and Fisheries t)f Scotland,, by David Loeh. Merchant, 
and General fnspcc'tor of the Fislieries in Scotland,’ ])rintcd hy 
the lluddiinans at Edinburgh in 1778 and 1779. 'J'hc author 
is full, of patrioUsni., and grap])lcs lustily with all subjects, from 
tlie curing of liain.s to the pro])er way of reducing the rebel 
colonies of Amcric^i. Ho is not burdened with ehremalislic the- 
ories, and stops not to inquire what such pcojjle as Adam Smilli 
were at that very time elaborating. He lay^ it down at once 
t^hat ‘ the strength arid wealth of a nation consist in the nuniher 
and industry of its inhahiumts * (vfd. i. p. 5), detests eiiilgratlon 
from the highlands, and glories in the increasing populati()ii of the 
isles (p, 170). lie maintains the propriety of rejecting all Englislx 
manufactures- English cloths, English hats, English porU^r aud 
gin, and abuses the ‘ English rid(*rs,’ — * a species of locusts w ho 
have long infested j) 0 ()r .Scotland ’ — ^ the drainers of our .specie 
• — ^ who cram our countiy full of unprofitahlc coiuiriodili(’s, sw eep 
off our. specie, aiid tlien cKocrate you and your country into the 
bargain’ (vol. i. pp. TtJ, IbS, 197). 9’hen he is indeed for 
* opening the trade with France' — but sec, on what lei ins: — < 

had the honour to correspond with the great Ihiron Moutcst|oitHi. 
As a merchant, his name a4ds much to the reputation of the pr^fq^sion. 
Jlq was an honour to mankind. I liad great pleasure in dealing with 
him. His wines were excellent and at a moderate price. Tf we would 
open trade with the IVeneh In reducing the duties on their wines and 
brandies, I am per&oaded the^f u'ould allow otir munufavturck to he hn- 
ported into Ftanre oh rqufd If thus .shmtld iuhr place ^ it w'ould 

most effectually low er tJic price of eorii and all the 'necessaries of life, 
and afford us good and wholesome spirits; for in all northern coun- 
tries some spirits arc absolutely necessary ; the more moderately used 
the better; but in this cold climate I have- seen the good effects of a 
little at a lime, both hy sea and land.’ — vol. iii. p. 3. 

In iho same easy way he rattles over the country, and throws 
about his remarks and opinions ; exposes tlic unsuitabicnessof the 
Ihten-lrnde to the circumstances of Scotland denounces the indo- 
lence and prejudices of the people— the policy of the statesmen 

the' Islay school, to keep the people poor that they might be 
dependent, to avoid the woollen manufacture for fear of dis- 

«)bliging 
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(iblif^ing the English, &c. (vol, i. p. 104, 105). It may be readily 
imagined how useful the obscivutions of such a man must be, for 
showing the state of the country and people, and enabling us to 
estimate their progress; but the subjects he treats of, and the 
earn(;stness with which he treats iheiri, do not at all prepare us 
for the fund of amusement which the book affords. 

Jlis most excellent and patriotic efforts to introduce a better 
breed and improved inanagcnieiit of sheep, and his discussions on 
tlie woollen- trade, would hardly instruct the modern wool-grower 
or amuse the general reader. Let us pause, however, to relate 
that the genllenien of Sutherlandshire assessed themselves in 
403/. 15v. 3tl. sterling, from 1760 to 1777, for the destruction of 
birds and beasts of prey ; and that, ^ according to the record 
books of the county, there appear to have been destroyed in 
this space no less than 160)0 foxes, 1 10 cubs, and 148 eagles; 
the separate premiums given for winch were, for every fox or 
eagle 5a*., and for every culj 1a. M. Before this was done, no 
farmer durst risk a single sheep out at night: now they rl# 
it with safety* (\ol. i. ]). 49). Air. L(yoh's attempt to convince 
himself that JScoteh porter uas really as goo<l as London, and in's 
most reluctant eoiifession of its inferiority, are very amusing (vol. i. 
p. 198). His dissertations on the making of red -herrings and 
muiton-hnnis are, we presume, now antiquated. But what strikes 
us ns the happiest part of these essavs is the off-hand slasliiug re- 
mark, the honest praise, the fearless censure, which slam]) an air 
of reality and truth on his minute painting of the life and manners 
of the people ns wc41 as of tlie aspect of the country. 

'The autlior makes a tour through the towns and villages, intent 
on business, full of enumerations nf looms for flax and wool, and 
of fishing-boats. Baisley is a prime favourite : — 

^ The iuIiixhitaiUs (12,000) arc all employed in the most industrious 
mannei, each vying with^ liis neighbour who shall be most useful to 
himself and to the community. There arc no beggars in thi.s place. 
.... The value of goods of all kinds manufactured in Paisley from the 
l.^t of.Tamiary, J!770, to llic l^t of Janu.iry, 1777, amo'untdd to the 

extent of full half a million sterling Uy these various branches 

of munuhicturc the common pcoj)lc aie put upon a better footing 
than those of almost any other lo\\n in Scotlanil. They are enabled, 
without Imiting their families, to allot so many hours for recreation and 
merriment among themselves, once every week. Even the maid-servants 
make an ex})ress stipulation, on agreeing with their mistresses, that they 
shall have three lionrs every 44iursday evening, from five to eight, for the 
above pniqmae. During these hours of jubilee they meet at certain 
lionseH^ where the fiddles,, with ihc. yoieny hidirs^ partners, are ready to 
begin the dauce ; and they continue with the highest innocent mirtli till 
eiglii, when they iiniacdialely go home to their work with cheerfulness 
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and alacrity. This practice promotes matrimony; and contnl)iites 
much tu inspire in the minds of the people ii desire to be neat and clean 
in their dress. The ^oiing men marry here when they are twenty, and 
the. ^irls at seventeen. They arc for the most part handsome fresh- 
looking women, well fed, clean, and neatly clothed.’ — jii). G6-9. 

ITou* inclanrlioly to contrast these simple sketches Avith the 
alternations of surfeit and beegary in the overgrown population 
of Paisley in our days ! 

This traveller, Avith objects of utility in \i(Mv. is seldom led ‘ to 
babble of green fields.’ He cannot, luiwever, ]iass in silence 
'the SAveet roinantie S(*at of liiAeriiiay/ in I’erthshiro, ' Avhere the 
most striking beauties of nature are to he seen. Here is a ])lace 
in the country style I’alloil Humhlc-humhle, Avhleh is an amazing 
curiosity. \3*ood and water, daikness. and the nnhj magnifu'cnce 
of rocks ami caA erns, unite to render it^a ]>lacc calcidated to in 
spire sublime and solemn Ideas’ (p. 10*^). 

We 1 lave ntit room for extrac ts from Mr. Loc h’s ‘ TraAcrse ’ 
fliiMUgh the fishing-places of the Highlands and 3V<‘sfern Isles; 
although our readers might he interested by his c'ontvast of the 
landlords ado]nuig the ncAv system of elearings Avilh tliose encou 
raging the increase of the population; and his adniiialion of a 
regiment raised in IwOivis, Avhich 

‘brought to liis mind tlx incajiacity oi any <»f Jolin IhilTs sc»i.s, though 
ev’er so Avealtliv, to Ijring at their ])-ick^ m> strong a suppoi t us hoi d 
Snifurth, uho in ten d ivs proem cd (>(>0 hruve re^nlulu niCMi, oifliis own 
estate, to assist Cireat Jhilain m this important eri'is.’ p. 1S4. 

Our leaders must not exjiect to find in our aullior a pii])il of 
the school of ^lal thus, Hc^'li ul not discovered tin? ineoinpali- 
bility <d’ sheep and men. Perhaps he wouhl liave pnd’erred lh(! 
latter; for he Avanted hands and chcaji laliiinr for his dear fislierics 
and A\oollen m.-uiufacturcs. l»ul he went only half way Avith the 
poet who moral i/cd over 

‘ the laml to ha^»tclIiug ills a prey, 

AV’here we.iltli accumulaics and men dc&ay.’ 

13ut Ave must leaAC Air. Loch’.s characteristic pages to resiiim* 
oiir sketch of llio jirogrcss of Noithcni lf»pograj)hv. It Avas in 
the closing decade of the last century that, alter several abortive 
schemes S('arcely worthy to be commemorated, the project of a 
general account, to be furnislied by the jiaroehial ministers, 
was at IiMigih taken uj) bv one to Avhorp Scotland oavcs more 
than to many authors of more brilliant rpialitios. 

‘On iny arrival al iMlinhurglj,’ Avrites Sir John Sinclair, ‘inAIux, 
1*790, to attend the General A<-sernl)ly, A\ith the leadrr.s of which 1 lived 
on terms of friendship, it fortunately occurred to me that I might 

vai I 
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vail upon tliat respccta))lc l)ody to furnish such information respecting 
the gcMj( nil state of Scotland as might enable me to give a suHicient 
idea of the political situation of that part of the ]im])ire.* 

He accordingly circulated among the ScoLch ministers a number 
ol rpiorios respecting— (I) the geography and natural history of 
each parish; (*i) its population; (3) its jiroduclions ; and (4) 

‘ miscellaneous questions ’ toucliing tlic jiioilcs of cultivation, the 
ridiglon, morals, manners, and education of the pcojde ; tlic state 
oi the poor, and their mahitcnaaco and employment; the anti - 
tjuiiies, Insforical e\ents, 6cc.,of the parish/ I?ut il was inUmated 
in a note that ^ the groat object of the inquiry was 1^) know the 
iirescnt slaU' t>f the country, and to ascorfain what means are the 
most lilvcly to promote the real interests of its inhabitants, and 
tli.it (Icoj) lesc.arehcs into snbjcets of .intiquity are far from being 
loiisidered as ecpiall^ c.sifintial, t lions’ll certainly not to be o\ ct;- 
looked. 3 ho profits wci^ ih\st»nf‘d lo aid t!i(‘ funds of an infant 
.soci<‘ty tor the hene/it <»! tlie sons of the clergv ; :uul Sir John 
strcnglluaicd his ])o])ularilv among the minislcrs, and lulvanced the 
pro.'^pects ol Ins undci taking, by oijlainin:^: a Ro\al .grant of '2000/. 
in aid ot llial heiuwolent seliemc. lie liim;aell was soon ap- 
pointed Pn'sidciil ol the new IJoard of Agi nnluire, anrlmciy- 
thing mnrkial tin* imen'st whic h iln* Govcuinienl, and especially 
the SoM!H*ign, tooK in promoting the great national wcuK. 

‘ Nothing,’ ^^'y^ Sir John, " (.ouM I)c inori- IlfUleiiug limn tliC ivcc])- 
!ion llif (ptcrics nu’l with. Si'otland is diviclcd into fljO pait/chial 
di>trji;ts; ;nid in Ic.s.s tluni eighteen montlis rejHuts were reconed from 
Jihovi*. half thal uinnlirr/ 

Me Was not. dcvs’tincd to ('M ape* the jnconvcnicncc nu ident to 
so large a liand of eo nljnlors ; but rdl iinjicdiinents woie at last 
overcome; and on the 20th of May, l/UO. with his closing 
volume, lie thanked 

‘the I'l'spec’lahle nuanhers of the (dmveh of Scotland hu’ having enabled 
him tit complcie an midcitaking which ocrtaiidy stands unrivalled for 
exr-'ut of useful infonn.ition, ami w-huh may l>e iiuitatcil, hut, consider- 
ing the .ihilitv and t!ic exertions whieli tliey have exhibitod on the 
occasion, cannot he sinpastcd in any other countrv/ — \ol, xxi. ]>. vi. 

ft ninst be conliassed lli(‘ Ihironet everywhere shows a suili- 
l iimL estimate of the impoitance of his undertaking and the slyle 
of its pevfonnance ; nor was lie disposed to undervaluo the dilli- 
cnltics he had had to contend with. \Vi: liave nmcli svinpathy 
with Ins ha[)py self-plcasial glorification. He conqiioretl, he 
says, all obstacle's, chieny through four fortunate j)ccidiaritles ; 
namely, first, tin* winning rdfability of his manner and address, 
whicli was irrcslsliblc to young clergymen; secondly, having an 
estate .and residence in the most iiortheni part of the kingdom, 

which 
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which gfavfi him superior access to information and opportunity 
of cultivating an uncommonly extensive acquaintance ; thirdly, 
the golden rule ‘of pointedly answering every letter he re- 
ceived and lastly — 

‘A spirit of perseverance wliich no obstacle could resist, and without 
which no great enterprise can ever be accomplished — a spirit wbicli was 
kept up from time to time by animating culogiums from various respect- 
able quarters, both foreign and domestic, i-ome of which I have thought 
it proper to insert in the Appendix to this paper.* — vol. xx. p. xxi. 

We arc not to he expected to rate the merits of the work quite* 
so high as the projector would have us. Kut while we smile at 
his harmless egotism, we are free' to .'loknowledge the debt of 
gratitude we owe him, who, from men of various qualifications, 
sometimes indisposed/oftener inert, exti acted a really unjiaral- 
leled mass of statistical information. 

When forty years ha<l borne upon tlfeir wings the storms and 
crimes of the great Kur(»pean Revolution — after a general war, 
a war of principles. ha<l been followed by an universal and 
profound peace — it seemed that* a fitting period had arrived 
for endeavouring to mark once more the progress and the 
state and capabilities of Scotland ; and tlio ministers of the 
Kirk were called upon anew. In the words of a prospectus — 

* Important cliauges had taken place in every department of the 
variable statistics of Scotland — the inevitable changes of nearly half a 
century, increased by the peculiar circunistances of the time, I>y the 
recurrence to civil occupations that took place on the termination of the 
war, by the extraordinary advances ill science, aits, and manufactures, 
the increase of intelligence in i|Il ranks, and, in general, by the specu- 
lative energies incident to a state of national prosperity. Population, 
therefore, was not only iiumcrically different, but different in its cha- 
racter and employments. Industry had assumed new forms, or required 
new computations for its details : varieties had arisen in all brariches of 
parochial economy, in public institutions and charities, and in matters 
of religion and education.* 

The undertaking was now conducted by a Cominitteo of tlic 
Society for tlie Benefit of the Sons and Daughters of the Clergy. 
An imposing list of heads of inquiry was circulated in the begin- 
ning of 1831 ; and it was annoiince<l that th^ several depart- 
ments were to be superintended by the following gentlemen: — 
Geography and Natural History, by Professor Jameson ; Civil 
History, by Mr. T viler ; Industry, by Mr. Low, the Professor 
of Agriiiulture in the Edinburgh University ; Parochial Economy, 
by Mr. John Gordon, then, we believe, holding the office of 
Secretary to the University. Whethirr it was really expected that 
each of these gciiilemen should take an active charge, we do 

not 
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not know. We cannot suppose eminent names were put forward 
merely lo make an im])ression. Wc have heard, however, that 
llie real work and the whole work of editor of the New Statistieal 
Account — so important in a collection of this kind — devolved‘oH' 
IVIr. John Gordon. J'lie first part was published in January, 
1835, and the last in 1845. 

These two great works, the combined labours of the clergy 
of an enlightened kingdom, may, without injustice, he considered 
together. The Now Statistical is conveniently arranged ac- 
cording to shires — -for which the public is’ indebted, we believe, 
to the respectable jiublisluns in jrerson ; while tlic older work 
was printed as the accounts of the severar})ai*ishcs were furnished 
— that is, witlumt any older or method wliatever. 7’he New is 
freed from many of the obvious errors and absurdities of the Old; 
and — iL'ougli perhaps the Old shows iu some articles a higher rate 
of inteiligeiKx* and education than can be anywhere discerned in 
the later work — wc ihiuk it is commonly admitted that, as lo the 
particular topics most iu favour, the stamp of improvement is 
visible. On the whole, however, tlui chuiacter and merits of the 
two colltictions secnn not materially different ; and the general 
faults, whether of coinmissiou or of omission, are, if not identicali 
of the .same category in both. 

A large part is incident to the plan. VVe* uould ask what is 
the meaning of the ' ci\il history ’ <»r a parish? Is the country 
(‘Icrgjinaii in whose jiarish tin* battleTield lies, to give us a critical 
aiialysis of the great day of Ilannoekburn ^ lo count and marshal 
l)jr.‘ armies, to exidaia the causes of success and defeat, and the 
ciTOis of fornitr historians, w ith some sketch of the political 
i'vents that led lo the iinasion, and tLe results of the battle in the 
confirmed sinoreignty of Bruce ( Is the iiiinisUo' of Stirling held' 
bound to write a (hssi^rtalion upon all the movements and intrigues 
that have had their origin or issue within the walls of its royal 
fortress, including llm Heading Hill? If so, he may at onco 
transfer to his Aeeonnt half the pages of Mr. Tytlcr. In like 
manner, tiro ‘geograjiliy ’ of a ]>arish, its ‘ hydrogra]>hy,’ ‘ geology 
and mineralogy^" are for the most ]>art li'dious if not abi^urd, front 
applying the description to each which is erpiully applicable to It 
hundred. No man surveying an estate thinks of telling u$ of thc^ 
climate of each field, or the mineral strata that run below 
where all arc nearly identical. But thepdor ministersof adjoining* 
parishes are forceil each lo answer thd same sU'hig of minute (|ue- 
lies on such matters — -the result being that* if Knveral are rorrec^t, 
w<i have an irksome ri'peUtion ; if only one, an unseemly contra- 
di(!tion. One zoological chapter j^fter another pioduces the same 
lists pf crows, hu'ks, s])arrows, salmon, trout, and eels, bees ami 
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buttcrfljc's : — amt so on through the olhor heads. The remedy lay 
in diirestiny: tlic inldnnation furnished, instead of pourinjr it out 
all crude. An editor’s labour would no doubt be much increased 
by such a view of his dutv, and Ikj might find himself obliged 
really to call for some of the scientific assistance which his ])ro- 
grarnme had blazoned. Hut the reader would reap the benefit. 
We should have, instead of the pieetuneal patchwork of the a(*- 
counts of all jiarishes as they stand, a digested view ot the physi- 
cal and political liistorv of each t)f the great natural districts or 
ancient political jirovinces (often identicid) ; reserving for the 
minor and arbitrary subdi\isions of ]virishcs, mily that which is 
jieculiar to each of them. Wo should havt», in short, some 
apjiroat'h to the works of Surtees and Kainc, some imitation of 
the great and admirable coimtv histories of lOnglaiul. 

Hut till* real ‘civil liistorv’ of a parisli is its local and terri- 
torial liistorv, the history of its soil, horn the first s(;ltlinsr of tht‘ 
Saxon ^ town ’ or ‘ liairu^’ — thi' Danish ‘biugh’ or M^v’ -the 
Noi'inan ' vil the clearing of its forests; the tenures ol its lands 
from the earliest gift of llio manor tt) the lords who afterwards 
took llioir name from it. and tlie first donation of toft and croft in 
pure alms to ilui ( haplain celehraling at its rustic* altar. 'I'liese 
are subjects peculiarly within the sj>iicv(* of tlu' parish historian, 
and to most readers, the im^st interesting part of liis work. It is 
in these that we find tlie Statistical Acct>iinl.s most miserably 
defective, and it is In tlu'se that no editorship could have snpplieil 
the place of patient and intelligent local rr'searr-h. Hotli the Old 
and the New' neglect tlie most jiateiil sources of information. 
Some of tlioae witliiri the j^iwer of the el <i^ v<riter.s we liave 
already hinted at. lii.l since tin? ]ml)li(\alioii of their Wvirk the 
study of anliqinti('S had made progress in Scotland; the in- 
dustrious Cjleorge Chalmers, with ail deflects of styh', and oftim of 
reasoning, had colleetcd an immense mass of rat‘is of the greatest 
value m the three volnnies t»f bis ^ (.‘aledonia.’ all that he lived to 
complete. Still later, numerous Historical Sociclicb had ari.sen • - 
some of them devoting their altciilion to the illustrnlion ofpaiticular 
districts — all labouring to jircseive and render accessible the col- 
lections and even the scattered fragments of record and chronicle, 
the very materials of l(M;al history, l^y tliese Societies, founded on 
the model of the Koxburghe (,’lub, but far outgoing their parent in 
scojie and usefulness, mo.st of the ancient registers of the (church 
— ofhishojiric and monastery — have been printed ; as well as large 
collections of local and family histories and that class of minor 
chronicles often more characteristic and instructive than more 
stately history. The ‘ Spalding Club,’ in particular, an associa- 
tion expressly for the illustration of the north-eastern shires, has 

distinguished 
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distin^uislHid itself in this career. Its generous president, the 
J'^arl of A berdecii, set the example, and the Club has now printed 
two large volumes of charters and ancient documents illustrative 
(»f the early hist(n*y of Aberdeen and 11 an tf shires. These are 
the proper materials for the j)arish historian, and, so far as it 
exUnids, that collection, made with great research, and exhibiting 
tin? most cxUaisive charier Icarningj really saves tlie whole labour 
of working out the authorities from which lie must compile his 
account. In some instances this and similar recent aids have 
been used. But tIicso arc* the excejrlions. * In general tlu* minis- 
lei s have despised such helps, — have ])ielerred some silly tradi- 
tion or impossible roinauce to the aulh^ntlc and ]>rovc<l history 
ol tlieir jian^hes; and where this is the case in both works, the 
aulljois and editor of i1k» New Statistical are most to blame, for 
tbev ca red against beltc*!' light. 

Wci must not be bLn[)iis(’d to find Scotch ministeis glorying in 
tlicjir ignorance of thc’ planters of our common faith. St. Niiiian, 
the* apostle of (hdloway, wliosi* VVliite Church, sinning over the 
waters ol the Solway, was an ohjoct of voneiation as early as tiro 
d.ivs of the V ciieiahicj Bede*, is ignored b> ihc^ llev. Mr. Arclii* 
bald MvXitbur, minister of Kilnuiiaii. lie sa^sliis ]);»ri.sli ‘seems 
to liave got its name from some rc*piHed saint called Niniaii, of 
whom there is now no liadition’ (O/i/ Stullstical, vol. xiv. p. 13U) 
Ibit llie ineumlxmt of St. Ninian's own sec of VV hithiMu, vvhde 
lie dutifully :u knowledges thcr saint, and tc'lls ns of the; church he 
loundeil in the icairth century (thc filth, lie means), startles us as 
nineh when lu* asserts that four (jolhic arches of that cluiivli make 
])art of the preseurjilace of jiublii* worsliip ! Not eontenl with this 
piei'c of monstrous anil({uit\, lire J{ev.*Isaae Jlavidson, D.D., throws 
aside the paljiahlc etymology of the nanu* of VYhitheru — a plain 
Saxon tiiurslation of Candida Casa — and projroses this exquisite 
derivation: * As there are the lemains of a Homan camp vxithin 
one mile’s distance of the town, may not Whithern be a corrujilioii 
of via fcitUc, i. e. /cf/ionis ret cofwrtis / Via tetii<c might easily pass 
into V item, and V^jti*rn again into Whithorn. In Britain the V is 
often ehangcil into \V, arnl tlu^ W into V. 'riius in Loudon many 
say “ Weal, vine, and winegar are wery good willies, 1 wow.”’ 
(7/>/V/. vol. xvi. }). 27f).) To tlie great delriincut of his reader, 
thc writer on this ])arisli in the New Statistical has discarded tJiis 
morsel of etymology, but he retains and rivasscrts the antiquity of 
liis c:liurcli, and gravely assures us- that ‘ a few arclies remain to 
tell of the original graiitleur’ of the white church of St. Niniau. 

{ New Statist ica I i t] iyton. p. 51.) He should have told us, like 
liis predecessor, in what stylo St. Ninian built his church of 
llic fifth century ! The minister of Dull has iliscovcrcd that St, 
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Ninian was ‘ the cojiipaiiioii of St. Coluinha’ {ilnd,, l^crlhj p. 
76G), thoii^^h it has been generally thought they lived at least a 
ccntuj*y asunder. 

To be ignorant about St. Ninian may be })raisew()rthy ; but 
churches of old were occasionally dedicated to higher protectors. 
Among (others, it was coiniiion in Scotland to place them under the 
peculiar care of Michael the Archangel ; and it is of one of thes(? 
(Kirkinichacl) that a wi iter in the New Statistical says — "'JMie name 
of this pai'isli, which is cominoii to no fewer than five parislji's 
in Scotland, is ohvioUsl} derived from St. Mieliael, a .saint oi 
great note in the Uomisli Ilrtwiarv, who flt)urishcd in the tenth 
century’ (!) (find., p. IM.) The minister* ol (h-ossmichael 

also tells us that ‘ St. Michael seems to have been regarded as an 
individual of more than ordinary saiiclily ’ (!) &c. (ibid., Ivirh- 
vudbt'itjltt, p. lyO), not susj)eeting that he is speaking ol ‘ the 
great areliangcT — of him who in heaven made war upon the 
great Dragon. The Rev. Mr. Robert AiH.hur, a llo.s&-bhlr(j 
minister, goes a little further, and finds a burial-j)la< e lor th(‘ 
artljangcl, as well as for St. Marlin of Tours. ' Kctll-M/itrln l 
and KciU^^lJuiHht' sa^s he, ‘the Gaelic names of Kiikinichael 
and St. Martin's, signify the buning-plaees ol JMuihael and 
Martin, who were probaldy the two Popish .saints to avIioiu tlu‘ 
churches were dedicated.' (Old Shd^ \ol. \iv. p. S>^.) Thcj 
chureh of Kilinoraek — a (jaelic Avord meaning literally ‘ tlu' 
church of Mary’- — vvas dedicated, like so many others, to the 
Iliessed Vijgiji. The jiiiiiister A\as at a loss Avho this ‘ Mary ' might 
be : — ■ 13 ut irom what fainiK this 4/(7// sprang cannot Avith eertaiiilv 
he ascertained, though it s<feins moat likeh sIk? Avas a descendant 
of one of the lainls d C'hi^^liolm.’ ( Jhid., v(d. x.v. p. 401.) Oli 
fie! Mr. John Prase r ! The suggestion appeared so valuahic, 
and probably so gratifjing to the clan, that it has !)cen repeated 
by the more recent topographer. (New iStnt. fiivcnicss^ p. 301.) 

The ministers’ contempt for cliurch learning is not c onfined 
to that winch is connected Avitb the great ancient Eurojiean 
liicrarcliv, nor to that Avhieh they love to descri^be as the time cd' 
‘ Popery’ — the deinogorgon of their dreams ---but extends to tlicj 
Reformed Episcopal Church, or ‘ Prelacy,' a scarecrow made uj) 
of bishops and curates, surplice and hiwn-slecwes — to all secitsarid 
denoininalions, in short, but llic followers of Calvin and Knox, 
One divine, describing the iiionuinents of his churcliyard, says — - 
' The most remarkable is tliat*of Jlevcrendus cljnus Geo» Meldrum 
de Crornhie et (jiioiuhan de Glass preren. IfcAvas cpiseojial minis* 
ter or bishoj) of (jla.s.s. . . . There is a ludf-lcngth figure 

of the bishop,’ <Scc. (Ibid., Banff, p. 383.) Tlie commonc.st 
books might have satisfied this historian of his parish that therc^ 

vvas 
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WHS never sucli ;i bishop as Mr. (icorge Mcldrum — no such 
diocese as (jlass ; but what did it matter whether he W’as bishop 
or episcopal minister — wliether Glass was a bishop’s see of rural 
cure'' 'I’lic ‘ })neco de Glass’ was confessedly a miserable Pre- 
hitist ; and a Presbyterian might dispose of him with as little 
study or thought as he assigns to Druids or Culdces, his favourite 
])ersonages for the solution of all the diHicullies of ecclesiastical 
anliipiity. 

Tins ultra-Calvinlstic bigotry shuts out all acquaintance with 
general (hurch history and (Christian antiquities — eeelesiaslieal 
areliilecluie and nomenelalurc - modes of writing and dating of 
the Middh' Ages — a slight knowledge of w hich in other countries 
go('s to the education of agonileman. A Scotch clergyman wriling 
for S’coteliineu is obligtal to descrlhe the choir of a church (it is 
an ancient cathedral) as that part ‘ in which some s]^erial rites of 
the Church f)f Home were performed.’ { Ibid., Forfarshire, p. 
133.) I’he incujnbenl of Corslor]>l)in .speaks of ii jlmt as ‘ a large 
circular hnsin of frecslono, used as the depository of the holy water 
jji times of Pojx r\ ’ (ihifi, , Kdinhnnjh. ]\ 217) : and renders an 
inscription in memory of tlu^ founder delightful to his friends 
of the Pr(‘sh\lcry diiimn-tabie hy giving as its concluding words 
— Orate pro l^apa cf co. Some vcdiement Pn)testant. lo be sure, 
has indusIrKHisIy scralclnvl out the words of ancient Christian 
charily — but enough remains to indicate th(‘ common abbreviated 
form of ‘ (^rale pro aiiiina ejus.’ ( Ibid , F-diidturph. ]>. 233.) The 
.*^:iine gentleman* w ho conjectures the Virgin Mary to have boeii 
a daughter of tlic laird of ('Insholm may be excused for quoting 
the foundation ehail<‘r of the pj ii^i v of Jleaulieu A.n. 1230, as 
‘ conOrmed by Pope (fregoiy III., Itoni, Julii, j>ontifrnti(s sui 
anno qvaj'to.' (^Ihid. fncnness, p. 365.) 'i’iie latter words being 
unliilelligil)le are prudently left in Latin : and the worthy minister 
iKwer troubled himself to inquire liow a rhnrler of 1230 could be 
eonfirmed by a Po])(‘ of the cdglith century. The W'riler on a 
remote parisli in ( altlincss lias thought that a proper place for a 


I’lrsln lciiinMvrjf(Mfl, l.iy ;is writ jis rlorical, .ire .givon to swch bTiindern. Railio 
CLolatid, tliQ aiillior of ‘ Aiiuiils of .uul statistical works of pretwi- 

sloiii spc'iiks of * tlio Holy Lamb ami (iluiulii^cruc or a ProHohis!' (Stati.stics <if 
(OaHj'ow, IS3‘2, p. *211.) Hi; wislinl (o say lliat cortaiu ‘Will Dowsiii^^s* of too 
Noilli had eftarod tVoin tlic waUs of ihi* oathiMlral chovolt of Si. Kmitii^eri) at 
(■ilasgow the sculptured figure of on Agtuf» l}<i and uii iiisci'iplioo ipt^uttgern^ oni 
fit'o iioitis. lint a few years ai;o the C'nwtMsily of (ilasK«)W made this liter.iiy Railiu a 
Dorlor of Liuss! Midllaiid, the UisforiaTi of Edinburgh, tel I.s of ]iriesls beiiii^ pto- 
tiibited to h.'ive llre-makns ' and, sjicakiiijr of choristers reipiired to Imj 

skilled %n iutnftt rt the jdaiii sung and descant of the r.huii — translates it 

<jui(.tly *ahle to count aud discount !" And this translation goes the jouiut of tlu; 
i;iiidc-!:ooks and pictnie- books to this day! 


general 
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jrencral disquisition on tlio rise and progress of Christianity in 
Scotlant). He tells us. Saint Coluniba was ' Abbot or President 
of the I’resbyteriaii College of Iona’- — that ' Presbyterian minis- 
ters or Cuhlees from Iona were sj^eedily settled over all the west 
and north of Scotland’ — that ‘ Pn'sbyterianisin, derived from the 
Scriptures and apostolic days, continued for ages the form of 
ecclesiastical government in the Scottish church, immixed willi 
])iclacy till ^\hell C’onslaiitine the '^Third appointed Kellach 

bishop of St. .Andrews.’ (Ihid.y (\iif/inrss, pp. 1 5*.)- 1 60.) 7'liis 
learned historian, who sjX'aks of the stale of things in a.d. 0(H) 
as if lie had tlie Minutes of the CiMioral Assembly of th(^ Kirk 
Jor that year hcfnri' him. when ho comes low(‘r down laments 
that the ' distresses caused in llie seventeenth century hy the 
episcopalian intruders and persecutors threw the eountiy back 
into tlio Popisli darkness and disorder out of which it had been 
vapidh emerging. Alost ol the parishes were vacant. In one or 
two there were ejiiscopaliaii incumhents — a sample of the men 
who had been intruded in the times of l^pisi iqiacy, scarulalou.s in 
their lives, and opposed, or at least iiiddlereni. to the pioinotion 
ol eitlier the, religion or (Mhu'ation of tliepeopl(\’ ]>. 1()7.) 

If it he asked what the writer knows of the scandalous life and 
irreligion of these ahlnwred Predatists, he might answer that lie is 
as well acejuainted w llli them as with tin* Presln Un ian Culdces 
Iona. 

In the chapter of etymologies, Swift, with Ins Androniaclie and 
Alexander tluj Cieat hirnuMl out of ‘ Andrew Maf kii' ’ and * All 
egir.s under tlie grate.’ has iiardly gone hevorid these reverend 
topograjihers. Dalincliiigum. a palish of A\i>*liire, is said by 
the Rev. Mr, Duncan APMaiio to bi‘ a misreading : — ‘its 
true orthogra])Iiy is I)<nn(‘ /frf^ns m) called afl(;r a lady 

ol rankaiifi fortune.’ (O.W vol. vi. j). 7 J ) (’niter, aparisli of 
f.auarkbliire. has i‘i.s iiaiin* iiom * Culter, a Latin word slgniLing a 
coulter or jdongli^liare, ihoinrh it is nneerta'ii upon w hat ai count 
this jiari.sli was so named.’ ( Ihid., p. 7'>.) 1>} the next writer who 
has to find a derhation for his parish of the .san.e name, adfnra 
is preferred to cu/trmn {ibid., p SO). Restenot, the name of a 
jiriory in Angus, was ‘expiessi\e of the purpose for which it was 
built — a siifc rvpusifuty for the charters, of tlio monastery of 
Jedhurgh,’ (Ihid.^ ]>. olO.) 7’he writer evidently read the name 
R'd la it! ‘As to the derivation of the wanal Livingstone,* 
says fiuiuher, ‘ ue will not even offer a conjeeturo.’ {[hid., vol. xx. 
p. 12.) 7*he lierpiont occunence in early records of a j)er.sonage 
of consequenc(! called Levin, and the old charter name of tliis 
])arish — cilia Lcrnn (Levinstun)- -really do not leave much room 
for conjecture. Ol the name of Ahercorn (venerable in the 

antiquities 
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.'uitifjuities of the Saxon cliiirch ) the minister says ‘ uothinjy more 
than ])robabic conjecture can now be stated with respect to the 
etymology and sijsj’iiification ’ (dn'd., vol. xx. p. 383) — and j^ct 
iiiiinediately describes it as placed at the or mouth ol the 

Conue burn. We do not know if the following instance falls 
within tills catc,a:ory, but it is not to be omitted. Tlie writer of 
the account of Banff^ liavinj:^ p^iven with laudable care an enume- 
ration of some descents of tlio worshipiul family of Baird ol 
Auchinc*dden. williiip; to heap honour on his h(*roes, winds it up 
thus : ‘Of the saim* family was the celchrated Ba}ardo, an Italian 
jioet, who wrole Orlando Innamorato, wliieh Ariosto made the 
pronndworlv of his Orlando l‘^urioso.’ * ( vol. xx. p 371.) 
lie tliat the poet’s name is Boiardo. fie slunild liave 

ciaiiiied the honour ol tin.* Baird eonnex ion for Bayard, the ^ Che- 
\alier .sans ])(mr et sans lache !’ 

Ill the IV (nv Aet'ountof tin* parish of Aberdeen, after four pa|^es 
of laborious trill itiii;'. e\adiu«: tin* most obvious of (‘tuuolo^ies — tlie 
learjied author concludes, * The oripin of the name of this parish 
is en\olo])cd in obscurity!’ i^jYcir iSfat, ^ihcrdrcji. p. 3.) The 
iniiuster of Sfamanan llnjupht it safest to supii:i‘st a choice of 
etymons — ‘ Some say it <b*i*i\ <'.s its iiaim* from the folloninp- cir- 
cumstance; When tin? ICail <>f C’nllaiider, to whom it belonjrcd, 
first S(’nt up Ills ser\aut t<) plouph j’‘ait of it (it formerly a 

hairen moor), he asked his seivaul how it would work; to which 
lie answon'd it wouhl sLiff rmaf a)nl aiare. Others apfain supj>ose 
that, from its\ieinlty to tin* (.’alcdonlan wood, it had often been 
the scene of hatlle where inanif h.nl hcen .slain.' {Old Sf<tt.. vol. 
xiv. p, 7 ‘d. ) 'rju*se alternative (l<*rl\ .itions ai (* careful ly treasured by 
tlie w riter of the \(*\v lleport ; l*ut both authors reason ihem- 
s<d\es into the coiu'lusioii that, on the wliole, ^ it is hig;hly pro- 
bable that the nairn* is of (iaelie oriurin, purjjortiii"- hroicn, or 
ym/, or lonp In'alh, lor the pari-sh must ha\(i been originally 
covered with heat It.* yllfid. and Ncic Statist leal, Stirlinf/shirc^ 

I'lu* etymoloj^ical disease seems to bo peculiarly danpjerous in 
tlie Cjiaelic constitution. Fhe lilth* island i»f Inchbrayock, on 
wliicli abuts tin* liandsomn suspension-bridge of Montrose, has 
an ancient cemctirry, and was once the .site of *a parish church, 
111 old charters it figures as insula S<fncti Braoci, preserving the 
name of an obscure saint. The minister, Iiow'ever, pn*ftTS a 
Gaelic derivation, and tells us Inehbravoek means ‘ the island of 
trouts/ — a eonveiiKfiil erjinology, not unsuitable to any island ? 
Wo are told that ‘ Golspy,’ the name of a parish in Suth(*rlaiid, 

‘ is probably derlv(Ml frtim yoiil spaat — f/oid signifying “ a figure 
reseiuhling the braucli of a tree” ’ (what figure may that he?), 

* and 
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'and spautf a sjieat.’ J>ut observe, it Is not because such a descTlp- 
tion is aji])]icable, but because it nii^lit have been. ‘ Probal)Iy 
the burn of Golspy ran in that form, and had often a speal or 
flood ; which is still the case, although the form is much changed 
by reason of frc(|uent inundations.' (Old Statistical,, vol. ix. p. 
L^G.) Tranent, in Lothian, is ‘a corruption of Trinity,’ or else 
‘ tlie Latin w’ord tranent, — ?. c. let ihoin swim over — a shout 
addressed to a party of Danes beaten ofl' from the o]ij)osltc coast 
of Fife.’(!) {Ibid., vol. X. p. S.3.) 

Nor is the knoulcdije of civil history much more accurate. 
A Stirling pennv of William the Lion is described, ^\ilh its 
legend ‘ JRc MUani — Rc being the (rtwUc uord for king.' (!) 
{Ibid.,, vol. xx. p. "I'lT).) The Keverend historian of Dudding- 
.ston assures us that ‘ Froissart aflinns that there wen; about 
100 chateaux in the neighbimrhood of Edinburgh in the time 
of Queen Mary.’ {New Sfatietical., Rdinburph, p. 3SS.) Did 
neither the author nor the editor know lliat the chivalrous canon 
visited Scotland 150 years before i\ I arv was born? A minister 
in the M earns deliberalcly writes this sontenee : ‘John of For- 
d(»iin, the historian, was eillier a native of the parish or resided in 
it when he wrote his history of Scotland, lie is called by Dede. 
venembilis vir domimis Joanur.s Rordnu, presbyter. Although the 
biographical dictionaries giv(; vcr> little information alioiit him, 
yet it is generally believed that he was a priest in the elinieh of 
Fordoun in J‘377, because he cledicated his history to ('ardinal 
AVardJaw, who at th(it time was Archbishop of Glasgow.' {Nan 
Statistical. Kincardine, p. 8 1 .) Fordun is made to dedicate to C^n - 
dinal Wardlatv, Archhisliop of Glasgow' in the year 1377. There 
was no Archbishop of Glasgow for a century afterwards. John 
of Fordun did n(;t dedicate his history to any one. And, {rbove 
all, the Vcmerable Bede, living in the eighth century, did not 
vouch for John Fendun, a hi.^torian of the end of the fourteenth ! 

Crossraguel is staled to have been founded by Duncan king 
of Scotland, in 1'2G0 I Unhappily the last Duncan w'as assassi- 
nated in 10115. The same writer speaks of ‘ .'uUbentic history/ 
and of the marrkage of ‘ Martha Countess of Carrie wdth lio- 
berl Bruce, Earl of Annaiulale, in the year 1721;’ from 
which marriage, says he, ^ sprang the kings of Scotland of 
the race of Stewart/ {New Statistical. Ayr.) Granting the date 
to be a mere c‘i ror of the press, and that Margaret of Carrie is 
sometimes called Martha — was Robert Bruce, who married the 
Countess, Eail of Annandale? I» it the w'ay to distinguish that 
union, of whic h was born the lieroic King Robert^ to «anriounce 
that from it sprang (a century afterwards, and through a female) 
the Stew^art kings ? 


But 
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But what arc wc to say of the ^ luodel ' Report, drawn up by 
tlio ■“ Author of the Statistical Account of Scotland * himself — i on- 
lainiiiiT i>iich a historical announcement as the followiiipr ? — ^ The 
oarldoiri of C^aitliness was foririerly possessed by a family of the 
name of Harold, some account of whose history is p:ivcn by 
'J'orficus, the Danisli historian, extracts of whlili may be seen in 
.Mr. Pennant’s Tour.’ (Oid Statiyf Icah vol. xx, ]>. 5*M.) Just so, 
one niii^ht i>bserve, the crown of Oreat Rritain was formerly 
w orn by a family of the name of Charles, some account of whose 
lii.story is {r von by IJunie, the Knirlish historian, extracts of which 
iua> be seen in i\fiss Slnekland’s Queens of Rnjj^land ! 

There is a curious display of research* in the Account of that 
j\>risli of (hdter, in Lanarkshire. The writer ilctails a dispute 
iK lvveen the Knights Templars and the monks of Kelso, and 
accuses tlie former of ^special pit'adiniif, which must appear a 
cuiiosity to all who liave seen the place to wliieh reference is 
made,’ because they ph-aded, as one reason for being; exempted 
from jiarucliial buidi’iis, their separation from the parish church 
l)v a ;j;reat river without bridge. 'Lhe minister is naturally iiidij;- 
jiant at an attempt to e.scape from [larish jurisdiction. ‘All 
things,’ saAS lie^ moral iziuir, •seem formidable to an unwilling; 
mind. 'Lhe great river here spoken of is Culter water, a stream 
of a few jiaces in width, aial wlilch is ntit so large, catii in halLa- 
ilezon of ycar.s, that it may not be fonh'd.* (Nnr tritatidindt 
Landrh.p. 315.) Now* lliis re\eiend author is ciilirely at fault, 
it is not the ‘Culler water ’which separated the church and 
lands of the contending partie.s. Where llie northern Dee, 
escaped from the fastnesses of Alar, sweoji.s with gi'iulcr current 
lound the swi^et 1i.f]}ighs id another the remplars had an 

ancient setili'inent from which they brought into cultivation 
land.s that have since formed the domains of many an Irvine and 
ATenzies. C)n the opjiosili' bank of the river, stood the baptismal 
c hureli of (hd ter, dedicated to Saint Peter, the property of the 
monks of Kelsu, which bad the parochial tmTitory of both sides, 
including the lands of the J'emplars. The 'IVinplars claimed to 
bold their chapel at their house of Culter. dedicated to the Virgin 
Mary, w ith ceinetiwy and baptistery, tithe free, and to extend that 
jirivilego to tlieir lands of Kincolsi, l^scenlully, and Jhilburies, 
which they and their \assals had reclaimed from waste; and more- 
over they declared ‘ they could not refuse to their men of those 
lauds, W'liom they were bound as their lords to protect, sepulture, 
baptism, and the other sacraments and lites, seeing they were 
often unable to reach the parisli church by reason of the great 
river intervening without bridge or ferry*’ J’he dis])iUe was settled 
by J^i]>al CoiumissioiuTs in the year 1287, and the result was the 

separation 
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separation (»l’ the Templar lands on the south of the river, after- 
wards ioriniiiff the parish of Marv-Cultcr, in Kincardineshire, 
from the parish of the monks of Kelso on the opposite hank, 

wljicli is known as Culler St. IVter, or Peter-Culter, in Aber- 

deenshire. 

Pcrha])s Aberdeen is the place in the kinc^dom for the liis- 
torical illustration of which the richest materials exist. 'i'hc 

records of the bishopric arc full ami well ]>res('rved. 'J’he 

charters of the burp:h, reachinp^ back to the twelfdi cenlurv, an<l 
its books of record, wliieh "O as high as the fourteenth, havci 
been studied and quoted bv eveiv legal anlitpiarv since the da\s of 
Lord Hailes. 'I’lic Account in the Old Statistical was conipiletl 
Hroni the coinmunications of several gentlemen of that city.’ 
The later Account is dividetl into several chapters — "ecclesiastical 
state' — ^ci\il history,' ^c. — each of wliich is drawn up hy a 
separate author, ciioscn, it may bo thought, hn* bis peculiar ac- 
cjiiaintanee with the subjet t assigned to him. Now, for the Iruils ! 
Tlie Old Statistical inlorins us that " the parish of f)ld Machar 
^>as originally a tieanery called the Deanery of St. Machar^ and 
comprehended the parishes of Old Machar, N(jw Machar, and 
NewhiJls. In times of \)operv they do not seem to have been 
divided into separate parishes, hut to have been cliap<‘ls In ilie 
deanery.* {Old Sfut.^ vol. xix. p. 111.) 'riieunwarv reader will 
pass over the al^sunlily of a rural ‘deanery’ not eonslstiug of 
parishes; but lie will scarcidy Ixdieve that the Deanery ot Old 
Aladiar is a pure iniaginalion---that no such deniirry ever existed ! 
This valuable piece of ancient statistics is rejicatcd in the Nt‘W 
Aei:ount verbatim. {Abcnlrtni^ p. 10.)7.) In the ( )Kl Account then* 
is actually no mention of the place Inn ing once been a bishop’s see. 
'^J'he remains of the cathedral are mentioned only as forming part 
of a picturesque \icw, along with ‘ the various inanufactone.s on 
the dillerent iiieaiKhus (if the Don* — v\ lien the author assuv(;s 
us, "this place has be(m compared to the beautiful and wild 
scenery of Switzerland.’ (()ld Stfd.^ vol, xi.\. p. 1 10.) As to the 
burgh, we cannot complain of niggaidly inforiyation. ‘ All his- 
torians agree that this city was erected into a vo>al burgh towards 
the end ol the ninth century, by King Gregory of Scotland, sur- 
naiiicd the Great : but the original charter of erection ’ — [that of 
King Givgciry the Great, we pivsuinelj — ‘ and all the more ancient 
title-de('.ds and records of the burgli, were, together with the town 
Itself, burnt and destroyed by the Lngli.sli.’ {Ihid.^ p. J")*),) I'Jiis 
fable of Jiooce is set liglit in the New Stati.stlcal ; but in otlu'r 
respects it is, if jiossible, mon; iuqierfect and laulty than the older 
work. We turn to a cliajiUu’ headed Kcclcsiastical State, and arc? 
told that ‘ litlh^ precise information can be given regarding the 
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early ecclesiastical slate of Ahertlecn’ — [there Is more precise in- 
fnrjnalion rep^ardin^ the early ecclesiastical state of Aberdeen than 
of any town or parisli in Scotland] — ' except lliat for two or three 
centuries precedinp^ the lleforinalion, there were in the town houses 
of Dominican, I'ranrlscan, and Carmelite friars, and a monastery 
dedicated to tlie Holy Trinity’ — [what does this mean /] — ' as well 
as a parish cliiircli dedicated to St. Nicliolas ; and that there is no 
reason to doubt that in Aberdeen, as in other parts of Scotland, 
the form of pojicry wliich prevailed was of tlic most bip:ote<l 
and illiberal kind ’ (New Aberdeen^ p. Sic.; - a state- 

ment winch may be valuable perhaps as rerordinpf the writer’s 
testimony aL>:ainst popery, but Avhicli scarcely merits the character 
ol Iiistorical information. Next, the reverend author asserts — 

■ di(‘ bisliop fixed his residence at Seaton on tlie vipfht bank of 
Don, about liall a mile Jrom its mouth, and in conserjuenre 
of ibis, the catlu'diaJ cbnrcb Avas erected there.’ { Ibid,) It 
AAo'dd be rmuarkable, if tine, tliat the site of the cathedral was 
made to suit tli<* i)ish<;p\s resubmee. I^ut this is ]nive Invention. 
No oilu‘r intoimatlon is afforded — in thi^ eija]>t«‘r of the ‘ ecrlesi- 
asiiciil stale’ of the jiarisb — re^ardinj^ the bishojuic, ol which this 
parish ('buich and \illair(‘ avitc the catliedral and se(^ ; except that 
tlie author has takem jileasure in recordiiijr the sale ‘ bv public 
rou[»’ of the silver and brass work of the clnui h in l,V)l-2. He 
has not bestowed one lni<^ u|)on tlie architecture of the catliedral. 
lie has not even incnlioiied the Ion"" line of bishops who once 
made tlial rural Ajlla^^e llu' seat ot eccle.siasiical ])os]>itahty and 
miiiiifieence^ the c'cntre of pietv. learninpf, and refinement; many 
oi whom by their dei'ds ami charai'^er ihrmv a Jnslro even upon 
tlieir higli and holy olliec?. 

Such omissions and blunders, numerous as the ])aircs of the 
books — the siiiiis of a d<*fceiive education in ibi' national clerpfv — 
jnools of ulu r incoinpeU’iK'y in the edilois — must excite Avonder 
in the English le.ulcr, and shame among the scholars of Scot- 
land. But Ave have no pleasure in stringing them together, and 
AV(‘ choost? rather lo divell njion the assistaifCe these books afford in 
estimating the ])rogress of the country during an important period. 
'I’lio tiin(‘ einliraced by tlii'se rcjiorts — the forty years over which 
the aged minister of tlie Old Statistical could look back, Avilh the 
forty years that divichfd the Old and the* New, were eventful 
indeed to all Europe?, but cMinc fraught Avitli more than ordinary 
change to Scotland. 

It is no exaggeration to say that the beginning of last century 
found Scotland lower than at any former period of her hard 
history. She Avas among the ]>oorest and rudest countries of 
I'mropc?; her agriculture neglected — without trade or manufac- 
tures — 
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luros — with no field for enterprise nor means of advancement; tlie 
up])er classes sul)s(M*vient and jol)I)ing — the lower dispirited and 
lioj/'clcss. The ITnion — carried hj corru])t means, and for a long 
time abhorred by the people — did m)t mend the matter. The 
feel>]e attempts at foreign trader — where every failure of a voyagi? 
■lo Darien or Africa told as a national disaster — the inlrodiiclion 
of new ami irksome taxes — the wretched jealousy of Ungland, 
fettciing the infant efforts of trade and thwarting the establish' 
incut of the natural manufacture of a pastoral country — brouglit 
the ])Coplc to des])aif. The universal mls(jrv. joined to the in- 
difference of the government and the petty jobbing of its Scotch 
department, led to disaffection and revidt. llebellion afuu* re- 
bellion — the last put downuilh a savage veng(?ance that spoke 
the amount of jirevions iear — had reductnl Scotland, in the middle 
of the eigiitcenth century, as l(»w as a nation not uncivilised 
can dosreml. But she had to the bottom of the wheel. 

Fnun that time — to speak pr(‘cisely, from the sujipressioii f)f 
the Rebellion in 1740, and the abolition of finidal jnrisdiclions 
uhich 1 111 tried lately followed — through a period now extending 
to a century — tlnough a protracted and often a disastrous war 
— through a re\olutiou viliich ovcrtunuMl half the tliiones of 
l^uropc and shook the frame of socicU even in Britain, Scotland 
has gone on in rapid }el stead v progre^-s in all tliat conslitules 
the jirosjierity of a kingdom. 4’he siudy of agrlcultnrcN foreed 
upon her people by her inferior soil and uncertain climate, has 
made her a teacher toother nations. 4ha(le and manufactures shci 
eannot be said to have improved, butratlicr Xo have created. She 
lias taken an honouralde jilace in Science, Literature, and Art: - 
her gentry ha\e found occupation wherever wealth or iame is lo 
he won: her peasantry, prudent, .soIut, industrious, have added 
to their licrcditary virtues somewhat of the self-respect and inde- 
])endcnre of llic English yeoman. Tlieir comfort and ]Kippiii<\ss 
have increased immeasnrahly, and, we firmly belicive, their virtue 
along with them. In fortunate distinction from some greater 
realms, the ranks of Society have for the mf st part pres(TV(‘d 
tlieir proper relation, without tuaiiny or haughtiness on the one 
side, or meanness (ui the other ; there is in general no alienation 
nor coldness betwet n tlieiii. 

W'e have thought it possible to mark in some degree the pro- 
gress of this mighty irn proven lent, by a few extracts from these 
works, with such earlier information as we have in our power. 

We are told by the jiiinister of Loudon, in Ayrshire, writing 
in 17^)- (0/d Staf,, hi. p. lUH), that — 

‘ John, Earl of Loudon, who succeeded his father in 1731, and de- 
served the name of the father of agriculture in that part of the shiie, 

reniembcrcil 
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roij'iCiuhcreJ when there was neither cart nor waggon in the parish but 
Iiis father’s and his factor’s. Now there arc above 250 in the parish, 
besides waggons for leading grain, peals, &c. Formerly they carried 
home their grain in sledges or cars, and tlieir coals on small horses/ 

The iiiiiiistcr of a lowland parish of Angus enters into an 
amusing comparison of the state of the country at two periods, 
both of which he had witnessed himself: — 

‘ In 1700 land was rented at (kv. an acre j in 1790 land is rented at 
30?. In 1700 no English cloth was worn but by the minister and a 
ipiakor; in 1700 there aic few who do not wear .English cloth; several, 
tl\e host superfine. In 1700 men’s stochings in general were what 
w;i3 called plaiding hose, made of white w'opllen cloth. The women 
wore coarse ])laids. Nt)t a cloak nor bonnet was worn by any woman 
in the whole parish. In 1790 cotton and thre-ad slockings are worn 
by butli se.xcs, masters and servants; some have silk ones. The 
women who wear plaids have tliein fine and faced with sdk : silk plaids, 
cloaks, and bonneis are very numerous. In 17G0 there were only two 
hats in the paiish [he does not think it necessary to exjdain that they 
were his own and ins friend tlic quaker’s] : in 1790 few bonnets 
[meaning mcirs caps, known as “ Kilinai nock bonnets ” ] arc worn ; tlic 
bor.iiet-niakcr trade in the next parisli is given iq). In 1760 there w'as 
only one oiglit-day clock in the paiish, six watches, and one tea-kettle : 
in J700 then* are thiity clocks, above a hundred watches, and at least 
160 teu-kctlles, there being scarce a family hut liatli one, and many 
iliiit have two. In 1760 the people in this parish never visited each 
other but at Christina'^. The entertainment w^as ]>ruth and beef. 'J'he 
visitors sent to an alehouse for five or six pints of ale [Scotch ]>ints, 
reader, each equal to four English], ami were merry over it, without 
any ceremony. In 1790 people visit each other often. A few neigh- 
bours are invited to one house to dinner. Six or seven dishes arc 
on the ttihlc, elegantly dressed. After* dinner a large bowl of rmn- 
pnneh IS drunk ; then tea, again anol'icr bowl ; after that, supper; and 
what they call *' the grace diink.’” — Ibh!.^ vol. v. p. 226. 

Another iiilnisKU’, w riling of a rural juirisli in llio nelglibour- 
Imotl of Glasgow', compares the time at which lie writes with forty 
y(*ars earlier ; — 

‘ In 17.')0 the land rent or the parish did not exceed 1000/. In 1790 
llie land rent rose to 2b60/, In 17«i0 every farm was distinguished 
into croft and field land. The foimcr, wdiich seldom exceeded a fifth of 
the wliole, lay near the farm-house, was frc(iucnlly manured and con- 
stantly in tillage. The latter, whicli lay at a distance from the farni- 
Jnmse, was never manured, but sometimes in tillage, though oftener in 
piislurc. Ill 1790 the distinction between croft and field hind, entirely 
iilx'lished, and every part of the farm treated in the same manner. [Tina 
is but an imperfect expIanatioTi of the wretched system of out-lield and 
in lii'ld, so nnivcrsal in the best districts of Scotland a liundred years 
ago.] In 1750 most of the farms run-rig, that is, the lands of one 
fanner intermixed with those of another. No inclosures, hut a very 
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few about geiitlcrnoii’s houses. Every field contained a number of 
balks, or waste spaces between the ridges, full of stones and buslies. 
The lidgcs crooked; very high in the niidille, and often unequal in 
breadth. In 1790 all tlie farms divided, and some of them subdivided 
\Mth ha^^ thorn hedges. No ‘M)alks*' now to he seen ; the whole field 
cultivated. The lidgcs straight, reduced to a proper swell in the 
middle, and to a regular breadth. In iTnO no wheat bread ; no 
sugar and tea used, but by people of wealth and fashion, and nol 
much by them, Jn 1790 wheat hi cad used liy all; sugar and tea 
occasionally by many. In 17r)(), when a fairner’s family wttU to llic 
kirk or to a market, he and his sons rvore suits of hoiue-inadc cloth, 
plaidcn hose, and bine or black bonmns ; bis wile and daughters were 
dressed in gowns ol* thcir'own spinning, cloth cloaks and Imods, worsted 
stiickings, and leather shoes. In 1790, when the farmers family goes 
to the kirk or to a market, he and hi^ sons wear suits of English cloth, 
worsted or cotton stockings, and hats. IJis wafo and daughters fire 
dressed in piintrft calico or silk gow'us. scarlet or silk cloaks, silk 
hnuncts, white thread stockings, and ch,ih a / ioc '. v .* — vu!. v. p. 2*jl. 

A (jallowav minister, after mentioning the sinhleii invasion of 
^ docks, watches, and lea- kettles,’ aihls — 

* In farmers’ houses (it i? sixty years since) there were no windows 
of glass. T)io light was admitted through ojicniiigs on each side of tin* 
house, and tliat in the windward side was filled wntli stiaw in hlow'liig 
weather.’ — 7^ <V/., \ol. x\i. p. 29 j. 

VVe have a good aeeouiil of old lligliland life glviui by ‘an 
Heritor, a friend to staiistical inquim's,’ but whose views of llie 
then recent iin])rovern(*nts by disiroiging the pojudation of the 
glens into the leverish allevs of Inveincss, arc not to lie received 
wdtiiout scruple : — 

‘ Till the Ijeginniiig of this century [the eighteenth] the whole 
heritors and wiuUeUcis [clansmen whv> had ad\anec«l money to the chief, 
and held lands in pledge (jf tlie loan] in tliis parish [EoK-skinc in Inver- 
nesto-shirc], lived in hourcs cunipostd of cu])ple incs, and tlie walls iiud 
tlialeh made up of sod and divot: but in every wnd.^etter’s lioiisc tlieve 
was a Spacious liall eoulaniing a large table, whcic lie and liis familv 
and dependants ate tlieir two meals ri-day, with this single dislinclion, 
th.ii he and bis family «at at one end of the table and Jiis dependants at 
the other. And it was reckoned no diaparagement for the gentlemen to 
sit with commoners in tlie inns such as the country then afforded, where 
one “cap,” ami afterwards a single glass, went lound the whole company. 
As the inhabitants cxperienecd no want, and generally lived on the pro- 
duce of llieir farms, they were Iiospitablc to strangers, providing they 
did not attempt a settlement among them. It was thought then dis- 
graceful for any of the younger sons of these wadsetters to follow any 
other jirofessio 11 than that of arms and agiiculturc; and it is in tlie 
remembrance of many now living, vvben the meanest tenant would think 

it disparaging to sit at the Aumc table witli a manufacturer As there 
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were extensive shealings or grazings attached to this country, in tlie 
neighbourhood of the lordship of Badenoe, the inhabitants in the begin* 
ning of summer removed to these shcalings with their wJn)lc cattle, man, 
woman, and child ; and it was no uncommon thing to observe an infant 
in o)ic creel and a stone on the other sitle of llic horse, to keep up an 
cquilil)riurn. The only operations attended to during the snnimer season 
was [preparing] their peats or fuel, and repairing their rustic habitations.- 
Wben tbeir Rinall crops were fit for it, all hands descended from the hills 
and continued on the farms till the same was cut and secured in barns, 
the walls of which were generally made of dry stone [without mortar] 
or wj(‘atlicd uith branches or houghs of trees;* and it was lio singular 
custom after harvest tor tlui whole inliubitants to rciurn to their shcalings 
and to abide there till djivcn from thence by the snow. ])uiing the 
u inter and s[)iing the whole pasturage of the country ''as a common. 
The cultivation was all performed in spring; tlic inhabitants having no 
taste for following green crops or other modern improvements. Troin 
ih<^ \cai 17 It) tlie minds of tlic inhabitants seemed to have taken a 
diilerent tuin,’ &c, — ftji(/., vol. xx. p. 23. 

'I lie mighty ;uul por'ading rhange which had iTvolut ionised 
i'vcn the wild^i of Stratherrick aiul liio recesses of Killin, seems 
lo have vcached later the lei tile plain ol Moray, unless 've are lo 
allow for some exaggeration in the lollowiiig account drawn by 
a very amiable but (‘cc entiic* minister : — 

‘ 'fhe peo]>le over all tins country arc most strictly economical and as 
little expensive or luxurious as possible. They are disposed to every 
kind of humane and generous action, as nnicb as their circumstances 
"ill admit of. The lower rank of farmers ami l.iboniei*'-, thougdi not 
content perhaps with their situalion, and though the' do not enjoy all 
the cumforis of life, \e( do not com]dain more than their opulcei n( igh- 
hours. Thcic aie numbcKs of tlicin. inTwevi r, who aie generally " ith- 
out small lieer and milk, and almost none of them have meal, butter, 
clieesc, or spirits, and all llieir ponitiy and egg.s aic sold in the Elgin 
market. Their dress, fuiniturc, ami habitations are stdl of the cheapest 
kinds that can ]>e procured. *l'iiey use no caiidle.s ; and urine they sub- 
stitute for soap Almost tlic only plcii&ure they indulge in, is 

meeting occasional!;, lo tlie number of tiUcen or t'vcnty-livc, Yor the 
[uirposc of coiiversiMg about some of the abstnisesl doctrines of Calvin- 
ism, in which they display their eloquence in the only kind of spouting 
of which they have any notion, that of a theological oration and a 
prayer, varied l)y occasional rellections on the degeneracy and oppres- 
sions of the age.’ — fbid.^ vol. ix. p. ITT. 

An Argyleshirc incumbent, the llev. Afr. Dugal M'Dougal, 
after describing the iiitroducthui of slieep fariniug, and the con- 
set] nonl decrease of the ]>opulatioii, says : — 

‘ 'Ehe partiality in favour of former times, and the attachment to the 
plaec of their nativity, which is natural to old pco])le, together with the 
indolence in which they indulged themselves in this country, mislead them 

in 
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in dra\yiuga compuri^n bctwecu t^ir .i>a^,^nd tl^icpresent situations. 
But indolence was almost . the only coiotort \v'hicli tjiey enjoyed. There 
Vas scarcely any variety of ^yretchednCss with which they were nut 
obliged to stniggle, 'or rather, to which flicy were hot obliged to submit- 
Tliey often felt whut it was to want food : the stahty crops which they 
raised were: consumed by their cattle in winter and spring^' • • To such 
extremity were they frequently reduced, that they were obliged to bleed 
their cattle, in order to subsist for some time upon the blood j and even 
the inhabitants of the glens and valleys repaired in crowds t6 the shore 
at the distance of three or four miles, to pick up the scanty provision 
which th6 shell-fish aiforded them. They were miserably ilhelothed, 
and the huts in which tliey lived were dirty and mean beyond expression. 
How different from their present situation!’ — {Ibid. vol. iii. p. 1S5.) 

The tourist who remembers the cottages of Argyle before fleets 
of ateainers carried dowm the citizens of Glasgow^ to ruralize among 
its lochs and mountains, may estimate the wretchedness which 
this wonhy ministcjr thought so wonderful a contrast to their situ- 
ation some fifty years ago. 

It was not to be cx])cctcd that a change so great and so rapid 
should meet with undivided ap}}robation. The good old time, 
the time of our fathers, is always sure to have some afi'ectionatc 
supporters. The disuse of ale and the substitution of whisky m\d 
of tea are frequent subjects of regret in the Old Statistical. One 
of its writers — evidently an aged gcnllcinan, who speaks of forty 
years ago as within his own ken — -laments the unnatural demand 
for Fabour pniduccd by ^ditching, trenching, and dyking, to* 
getfaci* with the manufactures at Alxnxlcen ; and the decrease of 
sub -tenants.* lie regrets that this is likely to drive the JTarijicrs 
'to betake them to the new husbandry, which rcquii:i2Si feyev 
hgnds, and yet produces more corn. The dress of all tUo, country 
pe(^le in the district/ he continues : — , ► 

‘ was some years ago, both for men and women, of doth, miide 'of thefit 
own cheep’s wool, Kilmarnock or Dundee bonnets, and shoes of lealheir 
tanritid by themselves. Then, every servant lad and mivid had a qticy 
or steer; sometimes two, and a score or more of sheep, to enable them to 
many and to begin the world with. Now, every, servantdad almost, 
must have his Sunday’s coat of English broadcloth, a vest and breeches 
of Manchester cotton, n highi-CTOwned hat, and a watch in his pocket. 
The servant-maids are dressed in poplins, muslins, lawns, and^tibbohs ; 
and both sexes have little else than finery to enter the world ‘'^llh, 
which occfudoiis mavriagB to he delayed longer than fbrmetty.^ ' ’ 

And tlien he suggests the introduction of wooflpn piaoiuf^ure^ 
by which means ‘ large sums would be hept 

.are mvf sent out of it for apparel, anul tb» /liuman bb 

multiplied' — {(}ld SiaiisLicalf sw p. Tlfpsti a»il»®tcr of 

Qiuny;,lvas<nonc of the sect of mcMlcuu |]|hiios(^^ h ^ ' 
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In the attempt to mark progress, it would be unpardonable 
to omit a very entertaining sketch of the change in the inodes 
of living at Edinburgh, drawn for the Old Statistical by Provost 
Creech, the well-known bibliopole : — 

* ... .In 1*763, people of quality and fashion lived in houses, which, 
in 1783, were inhabited by tradesmen, or by people in humble and 
ordinary life. 

‘In 1763, there were two stage-coaches, with three horses, a coach- 
man, and a postillion to each coach, which went to the. Port of Leith 
[a mile and a half distant] every hour, from eight in the morning till 
eight at night, and consumed a full hour upon the road. There were 
no other stage-coaches in Scotland, except une, -which set out once a 
month for London, and was from twelve to sixteen days upon the journey. 
In 1783 there were no less than sixty stage-coaches monthly, or fifteen 
every week, and they reached the capital in four days; and in 1786, 
two of these stage-coaches (which set out daily), reached London in 
sixty hours, by the same road which required twelve or sixteen days 
for the established conch in 1763. 

‘ In 1783, several PresbUcrinn ministers in Edinburgh, and Professors 
in the University, kept their own carriages ; a circumstance which, in a 
circumscribed walk of life as to income, does honour to the literary abi- 
lities many of them, and is unequalled in any former period of the 
Church, or of the University. In 1763, literary property, or authors 
acquiring money by their writings, was hardly known in Scotland, 
flume and Robertson had indeed a few years before sold — the one, a 
part of the History of ilritain, for 200/. ; the other the History of 
Scotland, for 600/.; — each two voluines in quarto. In 1783, the value 
of literary properly was carried higher by the Scots than ever was 
known among any people. Muinc received 5000/. for the reintunder 
of History of Britain ; and Rohertso*!, for his second work, 4500/. 

* In 1763, there was no such profession known as a Perfumer; 
Barbers and Wigmakers were numerous, and were in the order of 
decent burgesses : Hait dressers were few, and JiardJy permitted to dress 
hair on Sundays; and many of them voluntarily declined it. In 1783, 
Perfumers had splendid shops in every principal street : some of them 
adveitised the keeping of bears, to kill occasionally fur greasing ladies* 
and gentlemen’s hair, as superior to any other animal fat. Hnir- 
dresaera were more than tripled in number ; and their busiest day was 
Sunday. Tliere was a professor who advertised a Hair- dressing Aca^ 
demyy and gave lectures^ on that noble and useful art, ^ 

‘ In 1763, the wages to maid-servants were, generally, from 3/. to 4/. 
a-year. They dressed decently in blue or red cloaks, or in plaids, 
suitable to their stations. In 1783, the wages are nearly the same; but 
the maid-servants dress almost as tineas their mistresses did in 1763. 
Ill 1763, few families had men-servants. The wages were from 6/. to 
10/. per annum. In 1783, and 1791, almost every genteel family had 
a man-servant f wages from 10/. to 20/. a-year. 

* In 1783, a stranger might have been accommodated, not only com^ 
fortably, but most elegantly, at many public Hotels ; and the person 

VOL. Lxxxii. NO, ci.xiv. 2 c who, 
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who, in 1763, was obliged to put up with accommodation little better 
than that of a waggoner or carrier, may now be lodged like a prince, 
and command every luxury of life. His guinea, it must be acknow- 
ledged, will not gQ quite so far as it did in 1763. 

‘ In 1763, people of fashion dined at Iw'o o’clock, or a little after it ; 
— business w'as attended to in the afternoon. It was a common practice 
to lock the shops at one o'clock, and to open them after dinner at two. 
In 1783, people of fashion, and of the middle rank, dined at four 
or live o’cidek. No business was done in the atlenioou, dinner of 
itself having become a vpry serious business. In 1763, wine was seldom 
seen, or, in a sninll cjuantity, at the tables of the middle rank of people. 
In 1791, every tradesman in decent circumstances presents wine after 
dinner; and many in plenty and variety. 

* In 1763, it was the fashion for geutlemeii to attend the drawing- 
rooms of the ladies in tlie afternoons, to drink tea, and to mix in the 
society and conversation of the women. In 17^!3, the drawing-rooms 
were totally deserted; invitations to tea in the afternoon were given nj) ; 
and the only opportunity gentlemen had of being in ladies’ company, 
ivas when tliey happened to mvifs together at dinner or suppcj ; ami 
even then, an impatience was sometimes shown, till the ladies retired. 

* In no respect were the manners of 17()3 and 1783 more leinark- 
able than in the decency, dignity, and delicacy of the one' period, 
compared with the looseucjs, dissipation, and liccntionsncss of the other. 
Many people ceased to blush at what wtnihl formerly have l)cen reckoin d 
a crime. In 1763, tliere was one assembly-room. .Minuets were danci tl 
by each set. Strict regularity wnth lespect to dress and decorum, and 
great dignity of manners were ohsei vcd. In 1786, there w'cre tliiee 
new elegant assemhlv -rooms, bcsidts one at J.,eith ; but minuets were 
given lip, and couutry-dnnccs only used, which had often a nearer re- 
semblance to a game at romps, than to elegant ami liracefnl dancing. 
Dress, particularly by the men, 'was muc/i negiccfcd ; and inan\ uf them 
reeled from the tavern, llustcred with wine, to an asseiidily of as elegant 
and beautiful women as any in Europe,- In 1763, tlic company at the 
public assemblies met at live in llie alleinoon, and the ilaneing began at 
six, and ended at eleven. Jn 1796 and 1791, tlie public assemblies 
Avere liitle frcqucitcd. I’livatc balls w’ere mncli in fashion, with elegant 
suppers after them ; and the companies seldom parted till three, four, 
or live in the moiiiing.' 

A more remarkable instance of ])rogress remains. Cirlasgow, 
the little episcopal village of the thirteenth century — over- 
crowed by its neighbour, the King’s biir^h of Rulherglen, and at 
a later time strugg^ling for its trading: existence against the j)re- 
doininaiice of the other royal burghs of Dumbarton and Renfrew — 
had shot its arms out and becotiic a place of some importance in 
.. the time of 'I'ucker ('1(555), who describes it as " a very neate burgh 
towne, lyeing upon the bankes of the river Cluydej^which, rising 
in Anandalc, runnes by filasg-owc and KirkpattHvk, disburthening 
itselle into the lirili cd Dumbarton.’ 

‘ Tliis 
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‘ This towne,’ says he, ^ seated in a pleasant and fruitfull soyle, and 
consisting of foure streets, handsomely built in forme of a crosse, is one 
of the most considerablest burghs of Scotland, as well for the structure 
fis trade of it. The inhabitants (all but the students of the Colledge 
which is here) arc traders and dealers : some for Ireland with small 
sniiddy coales, in open boates from fouve to ten tonnes, from whence 
they bring hoopes, ronges, barrcll staves, meaie,oatC8, and butter; some 
for France with phulding, coules, and herring (of which there is a greate 
fishing yearly in the Westerne Sea), for which they returne salt, paper, 
rosin, and prunes ; some to Norway for timlier ; and every one with 
tlicyr neighbours the Highlanders, who come hither from the isles and 
Westerne parts ; in summer by the Mul of Cantyre, and in winter by the 
Tarbart to tlie head of the Loquh Fyn (wliich is a small neck of sandy 
hinil, over which they usually drawc theyr small boates into the Firth of 
Dunbarton), and soc passe uj) in the Cluyde with pladding, dry hides, 
guate, kid, and deere skyns, which they sell, and purchase with theyr 
jnice such cumodityca and provisions as they stand in ncede of, from 
time to time. Here hath likewise bceuc some wdio have adventured as 
farre as the Barbadocs ; but the losse they liave sustayned by reason of 
theyr goeing out and comcing home late every veare, have mode them 
discontinue goeiiig thither any more. The scituation of this towne in 
a plcntifuU land, and the nieroantile genius of the people, are strong 
sjgncs of her increase and groweth, were slice not ehecqued and kept 
under by the shallowness of her liver, every day more and more in- 
ercaseing and filling np, soc that noe vessclls of any buiden can come 
neerer up then within fourteenc miles, where they must unlade, and send 
up theyr timber and Norway tiadc in rafts on floates, and all other 
comodityes by three or foure tonnes of goods at a time, in small cobbles 
or boates of three, foure, five, and none t)f above six tons a boate. 
The vcssclls belonging to this district are, vi/.. : — 

150 tonnes. 

. ! 1 no 

i 2 100 

.50 » 

30 
15 
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I Kenfrew, 3 or 4 boates of 5 or G tonnes a-picce. 

Irwin, 3 or 4, the biggest not exceeding 16 tonnes/ — pp. 38- 40. 
We may suppose every leader to be acquainted with Smollett’s 
lively and pleasing sketch of Glasgow', after the lapse of a century, 
in Humphry Clinker ( 1771 ). A few years later ( 1776 ) w’e find 
the city and its trade thus described by Air. Loch : — 

‘ A large, handsome, and populous city, situated on the banks of the 
Clyde; carries on a very extensive trade, particularly to America and 
the West Indies. Its local situation aflbrds the inhabitants many ad- 
vantages in their several branches of trade, and the manufactures carried 
<;u here are very considerable. ♦ 
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* Messrs. Adam Grant and Company prosecute a large trade in the 
manufaemre of carpets, for which they consume 2500 stones of wool 
annually.' Their carpets are of an exceeding good clear colour, and the 
patterns well chosen and very distinct. Their demand is very great at 
home, and tliey receive large orders from the merchants, who export 
them to different parts abroad ; and 1 am credibly informed tliey have 
found no inconvenience from our American trade being stopped. Most 
of their wool is brought from Argyle and Dunbarton shires ; the prices 
from seven shillings to fourteen shillings per stone. Mr. William Brown, 
who curries and prepares all sorts of skins, makes excellent chamois, 
and all other kinds of leather. He purchases most of the sheep and 
lamb skins that are killed in Glasgow and Greenock, and makes im- 
mense quantities of gloves for ladies find gentlemen, of the best colours, 
:is well as buck and doe skin breeches. The extensiveness of his trade 
may be conceived, wdien you arc told that he uses, at a medium, 40,000 
skins annually. lie sells above 2000 stones of w'ool at home, and 
sends to Kendal, in Eiiglniid, by commission from merchants tlierc, 
about 1000 stones. For the w'ooi brought from the Highlands that is 
tarred, he gets from five to eight shillings stone, tron weight, and 
for the 'wool not tarred, fifteen shillings stone. The merchants in 
Kendal buy the best kind, and carry it up in waggons. About two years 
ago, Mr. Bro\Yn employed fifteen servants, from distant parts, but is now 
enabled to carry on business with our own people only, and finds it fnru 
out to much better account than when he employed strangers. This 
gcutlcrnan lived four years at Wooler, from 1758 to the year 1762. 
Before that period, almost the whole lamb-skins of this country were sent 
lip to England to be manufaclurcd ; when they had undergone that 
operation, a part was returned hither. A short time after that, Mr. 
Brown used one hundred dozen a- week, for years together, and paid 
45/, sterling of wages weekly. 

‘Mr. Wtlliam Stirling of Glasgow has long prosecuted, and slill con- 
tiiiiies to carry on here, a very extensive manufacture in printing' and^ 
staining both linen and cotton. He has, by his industry, brought'up* 
a fine family, arid acquired oonsiderable wealth, to the e.\tcnt, I am told, 
oi about 25,000/. sterltug. His two sons, whom he has bred in the 
same line of life, promise to bo likewise eininent in their profession. 
They ar.e truly pqblic-spiriied, and deserve the apjjlausc of their country. 
They eniploy a number of people in all the brandies of their extensive 
operations. Their market is partly at home, and they have great de- 
mands from foreign parts ; neithei have they found any decrease in tlie 
trade of late. They do i^ot seem inclined to discover the secret of their 
business, which has lately increased very much; aiid making *1110 spirit 
of yitriol themselves, has added to the profit, of their manufactory. 
The rent for their houses .and bleaching- fields must be considerable, 
which are situated on Levon-side, nigh fJ’umbarton, where there is 
fine, iioft, clear water, that greatly contrib;utes to give their cloth a 
gopd^ colour. The number of looms employed af presept, in Glasgow 
aiid Its environs, is about 4000, in all the, tirauckes; besides, 

at Auilersfeh? mile dipvn the Clyde, on VHfe/.Pumljartou road, 
more than. 600 loo/ns . are constantly in ^fibn^ ' l^ie . numV^ of 

pco])le 
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people in this city and suburbs is about 38,000.' As population in- 
creases, the town is yearly enlarging with good regular buildings^ and 
wide open streets, constituting, upon the^wdiolc, one of the neaJtest 
towns in Scotland. The breweries at Glasgow are large, eatensive 
works, and consume many thousand bolls of barley- anDuallj for 
malt. The bottle-house here is well employed. The tanneries go on 
with spirit and success. The quantity of shoes manufactured here is 
very great. Tapes, inkles, and all other species of goods, are also much 
in demand. Iron-work of all kinds made to a considerable extent, 
'fho printed linens and cottons, manufactured Jast year, amounted to the 
full value of 150,000/. sterling, of which the duty paid was 10,000/.; 
and the roperies in and about Glasgow are carried on to the extent of 
about 28,000/. annually. 

‘Mr. William Smith, of Glasgow, manufactures a considerable quan- 
tity of livery-laces, girth-webs for saddlers, and other articles of that 
kind ; as also excellent herring-nets ; — in all which articles he supports 
the character of an experienced tradesman. William Risk, to the east 
of* tlie Green of Glasgow, is eminent for making inkles, ferrets, knee- 
garters, with many other articles in that line, and is capital in his trade. 
At Glasgow, Mai shall and Company’s tannery is the greatest in Europe, 
except the one at Cologne in Germany. In short, as a proof of the 
increasing opulence of this place, wc need only mention, that the duly 
paid for wheel-carriages is more than double what it was four years 
ago.* — Loch's I^ssatf^y vol. ii. p. 23. 

The Glasgow inorchant of the present clily, trading to every 
])art of the glolio, and the Glasgow manufacturer, rivalling the 
finest fabrics of the looms of England and France, will hardly 
recognise in this picture of seventy years ago, their navigable 
Clyde^ their harbour filled with ships of great burden, their 
Imsy Exchange, their streets a»d squares of almost palatial 
houses. The growth has indeed been marvellous. We have 
been much struck with a sketch of the change of manners and 
modes of living in that city, contributed to the New Statistical 
Account, by Mr. Dugald 13annatyne, having in his view undoubt- 
edly Creech’s similar picture of Edinburgh just noticed : — 

‘At the commencement of the eighteenth century, and during' the 
greater part of the first half of it, the habits and style of livfhg'of the 
citizens of Glasgow were of a moderate and frugal cast. The dwelling- 
houses of the highest class in general contained ohly one public room, 
a dining-room, and even that was used only when they had com- 
pany, — the family at other times usually eating in a bed-room. The 
great-grandfathers and great-grandmothers of many of the present 
luxurious aristocracy of Glasgow, and who were themselves ‘descendants 
of a preceding line of hinjgher patricians, lived in this simple manner. 
They had occasionally their relations dining with them, and gave them 
a few plain dished, put qu the labte at once, holding in derision the 
attention which they said their neighbours, the English, bestowed on 
what they ate. After dinner the husband went to his place of business, 
and in the evening to a club in a public-house, where, with little expense, 

he 
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he enjoyed himself till nine o’clock, at which hour the party uniformly 
broke up, and the husbands went home to their families. 

‘.The wife gave tea at home in her own bed-room, receiving there the 
visits of her “ cummers,” and a great deal of intercourse ot this kind 
was kept up, the gentlemen seldom making their appearance at these 
parties. This meal was termed the “ four hours.” Families occasionally 
supped with one another; and the form of tlie invitation, and which was 
used to u late period, will give some idea of the unpretending nature of 
these repasts. The party asked was invited to eat an egg with the en- 
tertainer; and when it was wished to say that such a one w'as not of 
their society, the expression used was, that he had never cracked a hen’s 
egg in their house. 

‘This race of hurghers, living in this manner, had from time to time 
connected themselves with the lirst fumiHes in the country. Inter- 
marriages with the neighbouring gentry had been frequent in the 
preceding century; and early in this, llohcit Bogle and Peter Mur- 
doch married daughters of Sir Michael Stewart of Blackhall, and Peter 
Bogle married a daughter of the Viscount Gariiock. • 

‘ The people were in general religious, and particularly strict in their 
ohscrvance of the Sabbath, — some of them, indeed, to an extent that 
was considered by others to be extravagant. There w'cre families w ho 
did not sweep or dust the hou«c, did not make the beds, or allow any 
food to be cooked or dressed on Sunday. There were some who opened 
only as much of the shutters of their windows as would serve to enable 
the inmates to move up and down, or an individual to sit at the opening 
to read. Influenced by this regard for the Sabbath, tlie magiatrates em- 
ployed persons termed “compurgators” to peramhulale the city on the 
Saturday nights ; and when, at the apjiroarh of twelve o'clock, these 
inquisitors ljappenO<l to hear any noisy conviviality going on, even in a 
private dwelling-hoiisc, they entered it, and dismissed the company. 
Another oflice of these compiirgarors was to perambulate tlie streets and 
public walks during the time of divine service on Sunday, and to order 
every person they met abroad not on necessary duty to go home, and, if 
they refused to obey, to take them into custody. The employment of 
these compurgators wois continued till about the middle of the century, 
W'hen, taking Mr. Peter Blackburn (father of Mr. Blackburn of Kil- 
Icani) into cii‘'tody for vAalking on Sunday in the Green, he prosecuted 
the magistrates for an unwarranted exercise of aulhori,l;y, and, prevailing 
in his suit in thefyoiirt of Session, the attempt to compel this observance 
W'as abandoned. 

‘The wealth introduced after the Union, by opening the British 
Colonics, gradually led to a change of the style of living. About 1735 
several imlividuals built houses to be occupied solely by themselves, in 
place of dwelling on a floor entering from a common stair, as they 
hitherto had done. After the year 1740 the intercourse of society was 
by evening parties, never exceeding twelve or fourteen persons, invited 
to tea and supper ; tliey met at lour, and after tea played cards till nine, 
when they supped. The gentlemen attended these parties, and did not 
go away with the ladies after supper, but continued to ait with the 
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luiidlord, drinkino^ punch, to a very late hour. The gentlemen fre- 
quently had dinner-parties in their own houses, but it w^as not till a 
much later period that the great business of visiting was attempted to 
he carried on by dinner-parties. The guests at these earlier dinner 
jjarties were generally asked by the entertainer upon ’change, from 
which they accompanied him, at the same time sending a message to 
their own houses that they were not to dine at home. 

‘ Up to the middle of the century, commercial concerns, whether for 
manufactures or foreign trades, uere in geneial carried on by what 
might be. termed joint stock coiiq)aniea of credit : six or eight lesponsible 
individuals having formed themselves into a compauvj advanced each 
into the concern a few hundred ])ounds, and borrowed on the personal 
hrmds of the company whatever further eapitkl was required (or the un- 
dertaking. It was not till at a later period that individuals, or even 
companies, trading extensively on their own capital were to be found. 
The first adventure to Virginia, after the trade had been opened hy the 
Union, was sent out umter the sole charge of the captain, acting also as 
supercargo. 'This person, although a shrewd man, knew nothing of 
aceounts; and wlien he was asked, on his return, for a statement of 
liow the adventure liad turned out, told them he could give none, but 
there were it.^ pioc<*eds ; and threw down upon the table a large 
‘Miuggar’' (stocking) stulfed to the top with coin. The adveiituie had 
been a profitable one; and the eoiiqiany conceived that if an uneducated, 
untrained jierson had bc'eu so successful, tlioir gains would have been 
still greater, had a ))ei>on versed in accounts been sent out with it. 
Under this impression they immediately dcspatclicil a second adventure, 
with a supercargo, highly recommended for a knowledge of accounts, 
who produced to them on his letuvn a hcautifidly madc-out statement of 
his transactions, but no “Iioggar.” 

‘ Prior to tlie American war, the “Virginians,” who were lookcAl up 
to as the arrstocraev, had a ])rivilog^d walk at the Cross, which tliey 
trod in long scarlet cloaks and bushy wigs; and when any of the most 
respectable master tradesmen had occasion to speak to a tobacco lord, 
he requiicd to walk on the other side of the street till lie was fortunate 
enough to meet his eye, for it would have been presumption to have 
made up to him. Such was the practice of the Cunninghams, thc 
Spiers, the GlassLords, the Duiimores, and others ; and from this ser- 
vility the Langs, the Ferric?, the Claytons, and others, who were at the 
head of their professions, and had done much to improve the mecha- 
nical trade of the. city, were not cxcmpl. About this period, profane 
swearing among the higher classes of citizens was considered a gentle- 
manly qualification ; dissipation at entertainments was dignified with 
the appellation of hospitality and friendship; and he who did not send 
Ills guests from his house in a state of intoxication was considered unfit 
to entertain genteel company. Latterly, the rising generation of the’ 
middle class, better educated than their fathers, engaged extensively in 
trade and commerce ; and by honourable dealing and correct conduct 
jirocurcd a name and a place in society which had been hitherto re- 
t-erved for th^ higher grades. Since the opening of the public coffee- 

room 
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rqpni in 1781, the absurd distinction of rank in a manufacturiug town 
has disappeared. . .. 

^ Families, 'who were formerly content to live in the flat of a house in 
the Old, have now princely self-contained houses in the New Town. 
Persons who formerly gave supper-parties and a bowl of punch. are 
now ill the w'a^ of sumptuous dinners, entertaining with the choicest 
wines, and finishing with cold punch, for which Glasgow is so cele- 
brated. [We suspect this also has disappeared.] The Value of the 
table-service, and the style of the furniture in the houses of many of 
the Glasgow merchants, are inferior to none in the land. In dririking 
there is a mighty improvement ; formerly, the guests had to drink in 
quantity and quality as presented by their hosts ; now every person 
drinks what he pleases, and how he pleases, — ^after which he refires to 
the drawing-room, and drunkenness and dissipation at dinner-parties 
are happily unknown. Profane swearing in good society is never heard. 
The working classes are better lodged, clothed, and fed than formerly ; 
and since the formation of the water companies they are more cleanly 
in their houses and healthy in their persons .’ — {Neto Statistical^ 
Lanarkshire^ pp. 228-233.) 

No doubt tlicre is a large class of decently-lodged and decently- 
clad artizans in Glasgow — but it is strange that Mr. Bannatyue 
omits all allusion to the enormous and awfully degraded lower 
population now accumulated around and amongst the streets of 
‘ princely houses ’ in which he exults. The progress of this acute 
gentleman's city, as of his country in general, during the last 
century has been rapid .-md steady beyond li)uropean example, 
but there arc many checks and many mischiefs that must also, be 
taken info, account. Scotland has been subject to the perindioal 
revulsions . >vlnch attend on all commercial enterprise, where the 
very prosperity and success tempt to overtrading, and out.pf the: 
superabundance of health comes the malady. It would^seem that . 

no;warning, no example can guard against these. Other evils 

tfae.pvils pf bad seasons — though more manifestly the aet o^rGod, 
may be, better .provided against. Of old, before foreign .trade ex- 
istpc}f .omj^bad harvest— »sind much more a succession of such— 
usr^ ^, produce, dearth and famine in Scotland, ,and these ^again 
brought pestilence in their train. We must not hope that we are 
exempt from such visitations, though now rarer. An. improved ,' 
agriculture has done much, and will do more* The ^ trade., pfq 
Britain saves us from famine in seasons of only partial 
crops; but for Britain and for Ireland it, is wise to loo)(< io. suehr. 
ppsubilities^ and to note. what has happened heiore, . Onoottbev 
subjegts of inquiry in the Old ^Sta^tistipal. Account, regarded ^ the,., 
occurrences of ' two bad years.’ .j ■ .{ .5 .' 

Early in the summer of j782 il^ became evident thut itte otO]) 
over .a,great part of Scotland was tO;be:Xei?y.del¥riefl^fend^in the 
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various counties Committees were ' formal to estimate ‘th'e pro- 
bable produce^ the stocks in hand, and what food' friijg'hi 'be. re- 
quired to meet the Want of the people, and also to provide 'the 
means of supplying It as far as possible. The landlords* and 
kirk-sessions (parish-ye^tnes) laid in stores of mealj partly pur- 
chased out of^J^eir common funds, and partly paid by y pi unt^ry 
cpntribuUons, voluntary assessments, and by money lent to the 
kirk-^essipn on loan generally free from charge of interest. Meal 
purchased at a distaijpc was brought home by the farmers free 
of chai^ge. The meal so stored was sold at reduced prices to those 
who could buy it, for money or on credit, and distributed gratis to 
the. poorest. The kirk-sessions also advanced money to small 
country dealers to enable them to pro>idc stores, and to siich. as 
chose to buy in the m^arket for themselves. 

The harvest was a very late one. Old men describe the sheaf- 
ing of oats at Christinas in Strathmore and other fertile districts ; 
wading among the snow, they cut off the tops of the corPi 
bleached by the frost, but not ripened. Grouse, driven from the 
bills, were found in the oorn-fiedds and woods of the Low country^ 
and even in the gardens of gentlemen’s houses. 

As the corn had not ripened, it was unfit for seed ; and though 
great efforts were made to provide seed-cprn for the people from 
other countries, these weie ineffectual. Ti’hc spring and summer 
of 1783 proved wet and stormy, and the prospect of the next 
winter was still more gloomy. The pressure now became dx- 
Ireme^ Government was applied to for a loan, on the secrurity Pf 
assessments to be imposed upon the land ; and Mn Dehipkidr^ 
then one of the most active and iniluential of the Scotch mem - 
bei*d, brought in a bill for an assessment of fourteen per cerit. bri 
rdni^. •''Government also made a small grant. Which Was ihtrhstdd 
to the' srhferiffs of counties for distribution ambng thte kifk-‘ 
sebioUsi.* 'Subscriptnms were raised in the South of Scotland’ drid ‘ 
in England ; many Scotchmen, merchants in' London, and 
where, seht ship-loads of provisions for the supply of thfe pciof. ' 
Among thede the house of Phyii and Ellice was cohspiemods. 
The eOriCiUding of a general peace' in 1783 'set at Kh'^^rtV ''tbe 
storeiir^csoilceted for the Navy, and these were placed at 'thd^Ufe-;^ 
p^ald>ofUh^ 'sheriffs, but only to be sold. tibVdrnuicAt ‘ also 
ptircbaisfed pTbtisiond;' and sent them doWh fo^^isale at'pHind Cddt. 
Ainong'-other supplies, large quantities of bdd white peas vfdte 
seni'down 'l6 ihe-NOrth; WhiUh were unpalatabid hvbrt in thai time 
of’famine.- ^ as little ad possible; but what 

was sold by the Igrk-sessions was, to U great ektent, oh Credit. ’ ' 
The httrVesl^Wfljr^ttd*bad*'dS*>SraS anticipated; in mdhy instances^ 
the peo}de^te-thei¥l‘si;oCk'^8beep ^atid^edtlcle, which; in the winter. 
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it became impossible to feed. In sotne Highland parishes the 
population broke loose, and seized the cattle and sheep of their 
neighbours; but the instances of this were very few. In general, 
th^ patience of the people was great, and every one exerted 
himself in his own sphere to meet the evil. Their efforts were. 
so far successful. All accounts agree in stating that not an 
individual died of absolute want during the long-continued famine, 
though many fell victims to the diseases which spring from insuf- 
ficient food, or food of bad quality. The ^lergy record with just 
pride the efforts made by all classes, and the honesty of thepetiple 
in repaying the advances of meal or money to the uttermost 
farthing. Some with difficulty cxiuld do ihis in seven or eight 
years, but the accounts agree that not a jjenny of the money but 
teas paid at Unyth, We know instances where gentlemen ad- 
vanced meal and seed-corn to their poorer liill tenantry ; and not 
only was this all repaid, but for years afterwards the tenants used 
to send presents of honey, mountain-berries, and other triUcs in 
token of their gratitude. 

It was fortunate and remarkable that, during nearly the whole 
time of distress, employment was plenty in the Low country 
and wages good, owing greatly to an increased activity in the linen 
trade. As always happens, the pressure was severest in the 
Highlands ; and the old North Country shepherd still speaks 
with dismay of " the }ear of the white jieas.’ 

Even in better years it was not uncommon, within easy memory, 
to see harvest, in higli <listricts, in November, and even in De- 
cember; and it is needless to say the corn was hardly worth 
reaping; but that has altered^ and is altering daily. While culti- 
vation is creeping along the swampy moss and up the rocky hill, 
into climates formerly unfit for tillage — a new system of drainage 
has given the means of labouring the land a full fortnight earlier 
in spring, and brings the corn three weeks sooner to the sickle; 
indeed, it has visibly improved the climate of whole districts. 

' When we speak of the progress of Scotland in prosperity and 
happiness, we must make one large exception, r Our remarks are 
applicable only to the low country and the central and northern 
Highlands — and not to the long range of western seaboard, in- 
dented with its countless lochsy nor to that archipelago of isles 
among whose fastnesses have retreated the last pure remnants of 
the aborigines. We cannot conclude this imperfect sketch with- 
out in a few words adverting to the recent history of these less 
fortunate districts. At the period when the general improvement 
began, the old motives which induced the Highl^d laird to crowd 
the land of the clan with an idle population, ready for any wild 
enterprise, were scarcely gone by. It was still . honourable and 

somewhat 
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somewhat advantageous to be able to raise a regiment in a week. 
Sons and kinsmen, too gentle to work, were at least provided with 
commissions ; and when Chatham ‘ trusted to the mountains of the 
North to carry on the most extensive war in which England had 
ever been engaged,' the demand for soldiers did in some degree 
relieve the pressure of over-population. Still the great profit of 
sheep^husbandry, and the policy of not further encouraging the 
growth of a population ever and anon on the verge of famine, were 
beginning to make way in many parts of the Highlands, when two 
discoveries, almost simultaneous, threw the poor Celts back into 
their old state, or even increased the tendency to over -population. 
It was found that a weed, growing along flie rocky shores of the 
marine lochs and their thousaml islands, might be turned to 
itiore account than their narrow or sterile fields. The manufac- 
ture of kelp was a work after the Highlander’s own heart. It 
was a crop to reap without the labour and the expense of sowing. 
It rc(|uired a few weeks of exertion, and left him long months of 
that (Irowsy existence which has now become a part of his nature. 
When kelp rose to * 2 , 21 . a- ton. the produce was prodigious. The 
great and sudden increase of Highland incomes might well have 
turned the heads of the wisest. The proprietor of a few miles 
of craggy seashore found himself at once in the enjoyment of an 
affluent fortune. It was not in human nature that such an acci- 
dent should produce much good. Every laird looked to his in- 
come as pcnnanoiit ; but none of it went to iiiijiroving the land, 
or bettering the condition of the people. The only care was to 
spend the money, and to provide hands for reaping the golden 
harvest. Cottages were crowded ak>ng the shores of every loch 
^ and bay ; no matter whether their occupants could afford a rent 
or not ; they were all useful for the kelp ; and if the land could 
not grow cx)rn for - their subsistence, the laird trusted that he 
would be able to help them in bad seasons. In the meantime he 
built himself a grand new Castle, Abbey, or Priory — sent his 
boys to Eton and Oxford — and imported the* most costly habits 
of the great English landholders. 

But another plant had still more extensive influence. Soon 
after the pacification of 1 746 the potato had come into rather 
general use in the low country ; but it was still used only in 
small quantities like other s’^egetables. We have heard from 
men whose memory extended back over the latter half of the* 
last century, that in their youth it was a common trick of school- 
boys in the low country to steal potatoes from their neighbour’s 
garden for roost^pg at the kiln-fire, in the same way as it has 
been the privilege at all times for schoolboys to pillage apples. 
But before the end of the century it was found that this plant 

^ throve „ 
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thtove tolerably irr the Western Highlands^ and in an evil hour 
it was discovered that it produced a greater quantity of human 
sustenance than any other crop from the same extent of land. 
)Slow of change as the Highlanders are said to be^ they 'were not 
slow ill learning this lesson; and by- and 'bye the cottage of the 
Celtic kelp-maker had for the most part no tilled land but thq 
potato patch. 

Even in the days of war-priccs and unnatural prosperity, 
the Highlanders suffered the evils of such a system. ^ ' There was 
no temptation, no motive for exertion. liong before epidemic 
disease of his food- plant was dreamed of, the potato furnished but 
an uncertain supply. Tn good years, indeed, it filled the belly ; 
but an early frost, or a gale from the south-west in autumn, would 
often spoil the crop ; and then, if the laird was not thoughtful of 
his people, they starved. Too often he was thinking of nothing 
but tlie gaieties of London, and the necessity of convincing * the 
world ’ that a C/u^/ was as great a man as a Lord. But there 
were no steamers in those days. The Highlanders were distant 
-^not given to be clamorous — and their sufferings were not 
heard of. 

After the general peace, when kelp ivas supplanted by barilla, 
and by a yet better substitute — common salt — the first effect was 
the ruin of a great proportion of the proprietors of the Western 
Highlands and Isles. Many^ — we might perhaps say most — of the 
great estates changed owners ; and the gentlemen who still retained 
the nominal property of their paternal mountains found that they 
hod acquiml nothing by their kelp-income to balance the expensive 
tastes of a few years of prosperity unworked for. As in all othei^ 
times, the people suffered for the madness of their chiefs; ^ ThOj 
destruction of the kelp manufacture left the peasantry of the coasts 
without occupation or resource. They had not been’ taught or 
encouraged to cultivate that mine of wealth under the sea. > Fish- 
ing wouhi have interfered with kelp-making. To extend the culti- 
vation abound their cottages required money and food -and patient 
industry-^and where were these to be sought m the Highlands ? 
But,, moreover, the proprietcirs were now pushing extensively the 
system of large sheep-farms ; and the poor cottar whose services 
were once so much prissed now began to be termed a squatter, 
and was in truth a heavy incumbrance on the skirts of' the> great 
store- farmer’s possession. Their numbers, hbwevev, ^ did not 
decrease. A few attempts were mada, indeed, at leading the 
inhabitants of whole glens to escape frdm their sufferings at the 
expense of renouncing what was dearer to theupthan most men — 
the^landof their forefathers ; they carried with' them 'iheir whole 
kindred, to plant the names of Scotch clans in Canada ) and these 

Canadian 
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Canadian settlers are^ we believe^ thriving and happy* But the 
later petty emigration has been a colonial affair, carried on for the 
benefit of the Australian capitalists, and with little or .no con- 
sideration of the circumstances or feelings of the Scotch* * « * 
Such was the state of the West Highland and HebrideaJi 
population at the period of this calamity — the proprietors: in 
general poor and embarrassed — the richer of them but rarely 
connected with the district by ancient tics, and usually absentees; 
a respectable tenantry of sheep- farmers — few in numbers, of 
course v — considerable population occupying crofts or lots, paying 
a rack-rent, and raising barely enough, even when the potato was 
free from disease, to feed their families lastly, the swarm of 
cottars, with each a mere patch of land for his potatoes, held on 
sufferance under the sbeep-fanner, in consideration of some rural 
labour. As regards these last two classes, three-fourtbs of their 
food consisted of potatoes ; and Sir Edward Coffin, with full ex- 
perience of both countries, is of opinion ‘ that the Highldtuler, or 
at least the native of these naturally poor and remote Islands, has 
fewer resources and less inducement to exert himself than the 
Irish peasant, and that liis condition deserves proportionally more 
watchful attention.* (Corresp07idence, Distress in Scotlandi p. 109 ; 
Blue Book, 18470 It was in such circumstances that by the de** 
struction of the potato in the summer of 1846 at least 150,000 
of the Highlanders were at once deprived of throe^fourths of their 
food, 

ft is. no wonder that such a calamity should seem at first to 
paralyzieali individual exertion. A universal shout w^us raised 
for! a <gf ant of money — that Government must feed the starving 
people-wor remove them* But the Scotch advisers of the Go- 
vernment' had had experience of similar calamities^ though- not 
equal :ia extent, and were not misled into recommending . a 
mere eleemosynary aid. After much pressure and some talk 
of strong measures, the most reluctant proprietorsr--thof always 
the pooreslr^were brought at length to admit their primary 
moral , obligation to stand between their people and stawatidn ; 
but many. did their duty from the first nobly; not u few,, alas! 
far :beyond what their fortunes could bear. Large subscriptions 
in .aids were ^ raised from the lowlands of Scotland^ frosn^iEog^ 
landi, from. India and Conada; and our . kinsmen of . America 
expressed their share in^the general sympathy#- .200,0002, in all 
were raised, including 11,000/. worth of provisions sent from 
the- United StatesiPwLaatlyv the Government threw in supplibs of 
food into convenient depots on the mainland' and islands^but to 
be. used only as. a l^t resource, on the failure of all other means. 
The contributors of this rOuiiificent charity and' the Government 
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of the country went hand-in-hand. It was declared that neither 
money nor food should be given as alms ; and if sometimes the 
local administrators of the charity transgressed that great rule^ 
the evil was corrected as soon as it was discovered. ^ Govern- 
ment officers of the greatest intelligence, and whose stern deter- 
mination against gratuitous help never blinded them to the 
sufferings around them, traversed the distressed districts in all 
directions — and to them mainly it was owing, that in such a 
pressure, while the idle beggar was refused food, not one individual 
actually died of want. Alore cannot be said. The pinching of 
hunger was too severe and long not to have injured the consti- 
tution; and we should* be sanguine indeed if we did not fear that 
the unnatural supply, not earned by their own exertion, may have 
had moral consequences no less mischievous. 

A great deal has been written lately in newspapers about these 
poor people and their country. Gentlemen from the laud of 
Cockaigne, having for the first time gazed upon a Highland hill in 
summer sunshine, wonder that every patch of smoother turf on 
its side is not made into wheat-land ; and speak indiscreetly about 
the laziness and stupidity, and radical inferiority of the Celtic 
race. We are not quite without pride in our teutonic birthright; 
but we would guard against one peculiarity of our race, which 
refuses to appreciate the good in i)ther natures diflcrcnt from its 
own. An admirable lesson has been set us in this regard by 
these officers of the Government; Flnglisli soldi(?rs and sailors — 
men of Saxon notions of independence and the duty of exertion — 
seeing and counteracting the defects of the Highland character, 
yet treating them as a petfjilc spoiled only by ages of neglect 
and by seclusion from the common occasions and excitements to 
exertion. Some circumstances occurred vvliich required all their 
forbearance. One part of the system of relief was to procure* 
employment for the able-boelied on the railways and other great 
works of the lowlands. Many who knew the people, and knew 
how difficult it is to move them, had not foreseen that it would lie no 
less difficult to keep them where labour and hvod were abundant. 
But before the experiment had been made. Sir Edward Coffin 
(the chief officer em])loyed) had anticipated all its difficulties ; — 

‘ Employment on the great public works in progress on the mainland 
is a more promising resource, and might in ordinary cases afford very 
r^dy and extensive relief. Unfortunately, however, the habits and 
prejudices, and in some degree also the dUqnalifi cations of the High- 
landers oppose serious obstacles to its efficiency. They have a strong 
dislike to going far from home, caused partly, no doubt, by the native 
indolence of their character, but founded likewise on less blameabic 
motives, such as ignorance of the language of those amotig whom they 
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Imve to &eek- employment, inferior capacity in other respects for the 
employment sought, the risk of sickness and consequent destitution 
from contagious disorders, and the difficulty of providing for the care 
of their families when removed from them. Some of these obstacles 
might be overcome by the aid of their natural protectors 

• In all instances where the labourers have been previously unaccustomed 
to work at a distance from their homes, careful management and atten- 
tive supervision will be necessary to keep them at their work for any 
length of time, or to give their families the benefit of the wages which 
they may earn. One point, I am assured, particularly requires attention, 
wliich is to employ them together, under the direction of a person com- 
petent to interpret between them and an overseer who may be unac- 
quainted with their language. For want of 'tliis precaution, good and 
intelligent labourers are often treated as stupid and intractable ; and 
under such circumstances it is not surprising that the men themselves 
should become disgusted with their employment .’ — Jieports on High- 
land Distress. I. pp. 107-235. 

Ilis suggestions were followed, as far as was possible, but still 
the event in many cases fulfilled bis anticipations of ill. Small 
hands of isles- men — ruminating, sensitive, unused to bard labour, 
not skilled to handle tlie pickaxe; their very clothes, the clumsy 
dread-noughts of fishermen instead of liglit working gear ; know- 
ing no language but Gaelic — found themselves tlirust among 
gangs of rough ‘navies;^ men of no delicate feelings, nor much 
consideration, but stalwart workmen, earning double their wages, 
and ready to jeer the stranger for Ins woman’s work and his 
Celtic speech. From tlie first it was hard to hear, and some had 
not patience to wait till jiracticc should give them skill, and their 
good behaviour produce its effect on their employers, but gave them- 
selves up to despair, deserted their work, and threw themselves 
again into the jaws of starvation in their own glens. 11 ut these 
faint hearts were the rare exce])tions : the large majority met and 
overcame their difli cullies, and earned a character for good be- 
haviour which more than counterbalanced, in their employers’ 
eyes, theii^ confessed inferiority as workjnen. 

Of those who remained b<diind we must not judge too harshly. 
Captain Elliot, after a long and arduous journey, says 

• ‘ I have been the witness of much individual heart-rending distress, 
and when the circumstances of sympathy or trifling charily might have 
invited it, I have never yet known of a murmur or complaint, seen a 
beggar, or heard of a dishonest act at their greatest need. They rather 
stifie than^ display their urgent necessities, to a censurable degree — such 
is the independent self-respect and national pride, that 1 pray God 
we may never break down by injudicious eleemosynary relief.* 

Captain Pole speaks with allowable vehemence : — 

‘The people of these western lands have bartered their independence 
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of character, the liberties of their, industry, for the permission to live 
idly, a weakness always attractive to the human disposition; and in 
that idleness they have lived from generation to generation, until habits of 
sloth have become constitutional. Why the lords of the soil permitted 
such a state of things to grow up may be easily accounted for !’ 

Captain Rose writes : — 

* The people bear their hardships Very well, and are too high-spirited 
to whine and complain, tliough conscious of the wretched prospect before 
them, and too thoughtful to undervalue it. They are lazy, however, and 
sadly want the persevering energy of the Anglo-Saxon race.’ 

Sir Edward Coffin himself, no apologist for their faults, speaks 
of their indisposition to honest industry as, perhaps, less a re- 
proach to them than to their superiors ; and adds with true con- 
sideration — 

* to a half-civilized man, which is the real present condition of the 
Highland cottars, toil and its recompense united appear in the form of a 
penalty rather than of a boon.’ 

We do not say that there is not something in the pure Celt that 
contrasts unfavourably with the aspiring vigour of the Saxon nature. 
But there are points in the Highland character which might be 
made the foundation of much that is amiable and noble. There 
is a self-respect in all circumstances of apparent degradation, 
and an uncomplaining endurance of all evils, which seem to us 
capable of being reared into a manly feeling of independence and 
a steady, resolute encounter of toil: But it is unsafe to theorise 
about the natural inferiority of races, and most unjust to act 
upon such theories. After all, if we look back only a hundred 
years, the condition of the remoter low countries of Scotland — for 
example, those marked Anglian settlements, Buchan and Moray — 
was not higher in the scale of advancement than the West High- 
lands and Isles now are. IIow they have thriven since, we have 
endeavoured to show. May the inhabitants of the opposite coasts 
follow in their footsteps ! In the hand of a good Providence the 
fearful calamity that has fallen upon them may be the means 
of improving their social condition. The attention of the public 
as well as of their landlords is now turned to tfiis interesting and 
long-neglec!ted race; and if they escape the evils but too generally 
incident to almsgiving, there is reason to hope for an improvement 
not only in their physical circumstances but in their moral training. 
By the census of 1841 the whole population of Scotland was 
2,620,000. The population of the districts we have mat been 
speaking of — even adiling the Orkney and Shetland Isles, the 
latter of which suffer from somewhat of the same causes-*— does 
not, according to Sir John M'Neill, exceed 200,000— a number 
so manageable that the least sanguine can have no excuse for 
sbrinkinsr from exertion. 
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As to the rest of Scotland — her beautiful pastoral border — the 
garden-like fields of Lothian— her broad eastern coasts studded 
with busy towns and happy villages— her midland valleys — it 
would be difficult to commend too warmly the efforts of the last 
century. Her landlords and tenants — the employer and the eiQ- 
ployed — have hitherto done their duty towards each other ; stnd 
we have said that a better feelii^ prevails between the different 
ranks than in other realms more favoured by nature. But now 
is a turning point in her destinies. A general poor-law has been 
created or brought into force over the whol^ country; and it will 
require very great care on all sides to guard against the dangers 
involved in this perhaps inevitable change; lest the humbler 
classes part with that old feeling of self-respect which has hitherto 
secured for them the respect of others ; lest the hereditary habits 
of mutual attachment and protection be lost — and with them the 
most rare and estimable of the national characteristics. 

May wo crave pardon for one word more of warning. We said 
something in a late Number of the growing interest felt by 
Englishmen in the noble sports of the Scotch Highlands. We 
ventured to foretell much good that might result from it — to the 
young sportsman training up in a hardy and independent and not 
unpoetical existence^ and to the poor Highlanders who turn their 
peculiar qualities to account in their service. Wc spoke of the 
taste as free from the serious ificoiiveniences and mischiels of 
the game-laws of England ; and so, if enjoyed with mode- 
ration, it might surely be. I3ut of late, some mighty Nimrods 
have shut up the old accustomed paths through the wilderness, 
and barred the way to tbe w'andering botanist, as well as to the 
country clergyman and the native shepherd of the hills. We do 
not inquire into their legal right. Holding them to, have the 
power, and admitting even that an outlying deer may now and 
then be scared by a rare visitor of these solitudes-rrwe say, thp 
thing is not dike the act of English gentlemen. It savours .of 
petty tyranny, and should be amended. 

It gives us pleasure to repeat that some of the accounts in 
the ^ New Statistical ' are written with proper care and sufficient 
learning; but it would, we feel, be unjust to nqake selections, 
inferring censure on those omitted, without a more careful 
revision than we have as yet been able to bestow. We have not 
scrupled to point out such faults of author or editor as most 
struck us ; but we cannot be blind to the vast value of such a sum 
of National Statistics, .impressed with the stamp of locality and 
actual eye- witnessing. The perusal of tbe volumes at the present 
time is attended with .some painful and melancholy reflections. 
Already not a few of the, writers are dead — and very many 
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estimable men, who drew up these descriptions of their parishes 
as the established ministers, are now preachers in dissenting con- 
gregations. When another half-century shall call for a new 
Statistical Account of Scotland, will the Ministers of the Kirk be 
more fitted for such a task ? Whoever has duly appreciated tlieir 
many excellent qualities and services, must hope so ; but we can 
say no more. The same poverty in many of the just attain- 
ments of the scholar and the divine which disfigures these Reports, 
has ever sirtce the Revolution, but more and more markedly 
within the last sixty qr seventy years, deprived them (With happy 
exceptions, ho one will doubt) of their proper place and influence 
amoi^ the educated classes. The tendency of a recent regulation, 
forbidding any man who holds a parish living to hold also an aca- 
demical chair, must bo to increase this mischief : that rash mea- 
sure ought surely to be repealed. But the clergy are at this day 
in danger of losing also their former strength — the confidence and 
attachment of the people. As yet, however, it can hardly be too 
late for them to stay this evil ; and probably their best chance 
with the people, too, will be in raising tlie standard of erudition 
and accomplishment among theinselvc's. The Scotch peasant is 
much belied if he will not appreciate real sound learning ; we 
hope we are correct in saying that there are even now some 
symptoms of a longing after a higher education for the clergy ; and 
the hostile energy of the great new body of dissenters, with rival 
schools of study, may tend to promote it. The old Episcopalian 
Church of Scotland, moreover, was never, since her statutory 
downfall, in so flourishing a condition as now — she is every day 
extending her converts — she is fast raising and fillitig chapels 
in districis where but a few tears agt) the resurreclioii of Arch- 
bishop Leighton in the flesh would liave seemed as ju’obablo ; — 
she, too, is founding her new institutions of education. If the 
Established Clergy neglect the signs of the times, let them look 
to it. 


Art. III. — 1. Materials for a History of Oil-Painting. By 
Charles Lock liastlakc, R.A., F.R.S., K.S. A., Secretary to the 
Royal Commission for promoting the Fine Arts in Connexion 
with the Rebuilding of the Houses of Parliament, &c. &c. 
London, 1847. 

2. Theophili, qui ct RugeimSy Presbyteri et Monachi^ Libri IIL 
de Divcrsis Ay'tibu.^: seu Diversarum Artium Scheduia. 
{An Essay upon Various Arts^ in Three Books, by Theophilus, 
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called also Rugerus^ Priest Und Monk^ forming an Encyclopaedia 
of Christian Art of the Eleventh Century, Translated, with 
Notes, by Robert Hendrie.) London, 1847. 

T he stranger in Florence who for the first time passes through 
the iron gate which opens from the Green Cloister of Santa 
Maria Novella into the Spezieria, can hardly fail of being sur- 
prised, and that perhaps painfully, by the suddenness of the 
transition from the silence and gloom of the monastic enclosure, 
its pavement rough with epitaphs, and its walls retaining, still 
legible, though crumbling and mildewed, their imaged records of 
Scripture History, to the activity of a traffic not less frivolous 
than flourishing, concerned almost exclusively with the ap- 
pliances of bodily adornment or luxury. Yet perhaps, on a 
moment's reflection, the rose-leaves scattered on the floor, and 
the air filled with odour of myrtle and myrrh, aloes and cassia, 
may arouse associations of a different and more elevated cha- 
racter ; the preparation of these precious perfumes may seem not 
altogether unfitting the hands of a religious brotherhood — or if 
this should not be conceded, at all events it must be matter of 
rejoicing to observe the evidence of intelligence and energy 
interrupting the apathy and languor of the cloister ; nor will the 
institution be regarded with other than respect, as well as grati- 
tude, when it is remembered that, as to the convent library we 
owe the preservation of ancient literature, to the convent labora- 
tory we owe the duration of mediaeval art. 

It is at first with surprise not altogether dissimilar, that we 
find a painter of refined feeling and deep thoughtfulness, after 
manifesting in his works the most sincere affection for what is 
highest in the reach of his art, devoting himself for years (there is 
proof of this in the work before us) to the study of the mechanical 
preparation of its appliances, and whatever documentary evidence 
exists respecting their ancient use. But it is with a revulsion of 
feeling more entire, that we perceive the value of the results ob- 
tained — the accuracy of the varied knowledge by which their se- 
quence has been established — amd above all, their immediate bear- 
ing ujion the practice and promise of the schools of our own day. 

Opposite errors, we know not which the least pardonable, 
but both certainly productive of great harm, have from time to 
time possessed the masters of modern art. It has been held by 
some that the great early painters owed the larger measure of 
their power to secrets of material and method,' and that the dis- 
covery of a lost vehicle or forgotten process might at any time 
accomplish the regeneration of a fallen school. By others it has 
been asserted that all questions respecting materials or inanipu- 
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lation are idle and impertinent; ftiat the methods of the older* 
masters were cither of no peculiar value, or are still in our power ; 
that a great painter is independent of all but the simplest me- 
chanical aids, and demonstrates his greatness by scorn of system 
and carelessness of means. 

It is evident that so long as incapability could shield itself 
under the first of these creeds, or ])resumption vindicate itself by 
the second ; so long as the feeble painter could lay his faults on 
his pallet and his panel ; and the self-conceited painter, from the 
assumed identity oi materials proceed to infer equality of power — 
(lor we believe that in most instances those who deny the evil of 
our present methods w'ill deny also the weakness of our present 
works) — little good could be expected from the teaching of the 
abstract principles of the art; and less, if possible, from the 
example of any mechanical qualities, however admirable, whose 
means might be supposed irrecoverable on the one hand, or inde- 
terminate on the other, or of any excellence conceived to have 
been either summoned by an incantation, or struck out by an ac- 
cident. And of late, among our leading masters, the loss has not 
been merely of the system of the ancients, but of all system what - 
soever : the greater number paint as if the virtue of oil pigment 
were its opacity, or as if its power depended on its polish ; of the 
rest, no two agree in use or choice of materials; not many are con- 
sistent even in their own practice ; and* the most zealous and 
earnest, therefore the most discontented, reaching impatiently and 
desperately after better things, purchase the momentary satisfac- 
tion of their feelings by the sacrifice of security of surface and 
durability of hue. The w'aMs of our galleries are for the most 
part divided between pictures whose dead coating of consistent- 
paint, laid on with a heavy hand and a cold heart, secures for 
them the stability of dullness and the safety’^ of mediocrity ; and 
pictures whose reckless and experimental brilliancy, unequal in its 
result as lawless in its means, is as evanescent as the dust of an in- 
sect s w’ing, and presents in its chief perfections so many subjects 
of future regret. 

But if these evils now continue, it can only be through rash- 
ness which no example can warn, or through apathy which no 
hope can stimulate, for Mr. Eastlake has alike withdrawn licence 
from experimental isin and apology from indolence. He has 
done away with all legends of- forgotten secrets ; he has shown 
that the masters of the great Flemish and early Venetian schools 
possessed no means, followed no methods, but such as we may 
still obtain and pursue ; but he has shown also, among all these 
masters, the most admirable care in the preparation of materials 
and the most simple consistency in their use; he has shown that 
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their excellence was reached, and could only have been reached, 
by stern and exact science, condescending: to the observance, rare, 
and conquest of the most minute physical particulars and hin- 
drances; that the greatest of them never despised an aid nor 
avoided a difhculty. The loss of imaginative liberty sometimes 
involved in a too scrupulous attention to methods of execution is 
trivial compared to the evils resulting from a careless or inefTicient 
practice. The modes in which, with every great painter, realiza- 
tion falls short of conception are necessarily so many and so 
grievous, that he can ill afford to undergo ite additional discou- 
ragement caused by uncertain methods and bad materials. Not 
only so, but even the choice of subjects, the amount of completion 
attempted, nay, even the modes of conception and measure of 
truth are in no small degree involved in the great question of 
materials. On the habitual use of a light or dark ground may 
depend the painter’s preference of a broad and faithful, or partial 
and scenic chi«'iroscnro ; correspondent with the facility dr fatality 
of alterations, may JSe the’ exercise of indolent fancy, or disci- 
plined invention; and to the complexities of a system requiring 
time, patience, and succession of process, may be owing the con- 
version of the ready draughtsman into the resolute painter. 
Farther than this, who shall say how unconquerable a barrier to 
all self-denying effort may exist in the consciousness that the best 
that is accomplished c«ln last but a few years, and that the 
painter’s travail must perish with his life? 

It cannot have been without strong sense of this, the true 
dignity and relation of his subject, that Mr. !East]akc has gone 
through a toil far more irksome, far less selfish than any lie could 
have undergone in the practice of his art. The value whicii we 
attach to the volume depends, however, rather on its preceptive 
than its antiquarian character. As objects of historical inquiry 
merely, we cannot conceive any questions less interesting than 
those relating to mechanical operations generally, nor any honours 
less worthy of prolonged dispute than those which arc grounded 
merely on the in^'cntion or amelioration of processes and pig- 
iricnts. The subject can only become hisjorically interesting when 
the means ascertained to have been employed at any period arc 
considered in their operation upon or procession from the artistical 
aim of such period, the character of its chosen subjects, and the 
effects proposed in their treatment upon the national mind. Mr. 
Fastlakc has as yet refused himself the indulgence of such specu- 
lation ; his book is no more than its modest title expresses. For 
ourselves, however, without venturing in the slightest degree to 
anticipate the expression of his ulterior views — though we believe 
that we can trace their extent and direction in a few suggestive 
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sentences, as pregnant as they are unobtrusive — we must yet, in 
‘ givins: a rapid sketch of the facts established, assume the privilege 
« of directing the reader to one or two of their most obvious consc* 
quenccs, cand, like honest ’prentices, not suffer the abstracted re- 
tirement of our master in the back parlour to diminish the just 
recommendation of his wares to the passers by. 

Eminently deficient in works representative of the earliest and 
purest tendencies of art, our National Gallery nevertheless 
affords a characteristic and sufficient series of examples of the 
practice of the various schools of painting, after oil had been 
finally substituted for the less manageable glutinous vehicles 
which, under the general name of tempera, were principally 
employed in the production of easel pictures up to the middle 
of the fifteenth century. If the reader were to make the circuit 
of this collection for the purpose of determining which picture 
represented with least disputable fidelity the first intention of 
its painter, and united in its modes of execution the highest 
reach of achievement with the strongest* assurance of tlura- 
bllity, we believe that — after hesitating long over hypothetical 
degrees of blackened shadow and yellowed light, of lost outline 
and buried detail, of chilled lustre, dimmed transparency, altered 
colour, and weakened force — he would finally pause before a 
small picture on panel, representing two quaintly dressed figures 
in a dimly lighted room — dependent for its interest little on ex- 
pression, and less on treatment — but eminently remarkable for 
reality of substance, vacuity of space, and vigour of quiet colour; 
nor less for an elaborate hnish, united with energetic freshness, 
which seem to show that time has been much concerned in its 
production, and has had no power over its fate. 

We do not say that the total force of the material is exhibited 
in this picture, or even that it in any degree possesses the lus- 
ciousness and fullness which are among the chief charms of oil- 
painting ; but that upon the whole it would be selected as uniting 
imperishable firmness with exquisite delicacy ; as approaching 
more unaffectedly and more closely than any other work to the 
simple truths of natural colour and space ; and as exhibiting, even 
in its quaint and minute treatment, conquest over many of the 
didiculties which the boldest practice of art involves. 

This picture, bearing the inscription 'Johannes Van Eyck 
(fuit?) hie, 1434,’ is probably the portrait, certainly the work, of 
one of those brothers to whose ingenuity the first invention of the 
art of oil-painting has been long ascribed. The volnpie before 
us is occupied chiefly in determining the real extent of the im- 
provements they introduced, in exttmining the processes they 
employed, and in tracing the modiflcations of those processes 
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adopted by later Flemings, especially Rubens, Rembrandt, and 
Vandyck. Incidental notices of the Italian system occur, so far as, 
in its earlier stages, it corresponded with that of the north ; but 
the consideration of its separate character is reservcjji for a follow- 
ing volume, and though we shall expect with interest this con- 
cluding portion of the treatise,- we believe that, in the present 
condition of the English school, the choice of the methods of 
Van Eyck, Bellini, or Rubens, is as much as we could modestly 
ask or prudently desire. 

It would have been strange indeed if a technical perfection 
like that of the picture above described (equally characteristic 
of all the works of those brothers), had been at once reached 
by the first inventors of the art. So far was this from being the 
case, and so distinct is the evidence of the practice of oil- 
painting in antecedent periods, that of late years the disco- 
veries of the Van Eycks have not unfrequcntly been treated as 
enlirely fabulous ; and Haspe, in particular, rests their claims to 
gratitude on the contingent introduction of amber-varnish and 
j)oppy-oil ; — ‘ Such perhaj)Sf^ he says, ‘ might have V)een the mis- 
represented discovery of the Van Eycks.’ That tradition, how- 
ever, for which the great jiainters of Italy^j and their sufficiently 
vain historian, had so much respect as never to put forward any 
claim in opposition to it, is not to be clouded by incautious sus- 
2>icion. Mr. Eastlake has approached it with more reverence, 
stripped it of its exaggeration, and shown the foundations for it 
in the fact that the Van I^lycks, though they did not create the art, 
yet were the first to eii.ablc it for its function ; that having found it 
in servile office and with dormaift power — laid like the dead 
Adonis on his Icttucc-bed — they gave it vitality and dominion. 
And fortunate it is for those who look for another such rcanima- 
tion, that the iiiotliod of the Van Eycks was not altogether their 
own discovery. Had it been so, that method might still have re- 
mained a subject cif conjecture; but after being put in ppssession 
of the principles commonly acknowledged before their time, it is 
comparatively ea^y to trace the direction of their inquiry and the 
nature of their improvements. 

With respect to remote periods of antiquity, we believe that 
the use of a hydrofuge oil-varnish for the protection of works in 
tempera, the only fact insisted upon by Mr. Eastlake, is also the 
only one which the labour of innumerable ingenious writers has 
established : nor up to the beginning of the twelfth dintury is there 
proof of any practice of painting except \ii tempera, encaustic 
(wax applied by the aid of heat), and fresco. Subsequent to 
that period, notices of WPrks executed in solid colour mixed with 
oil are frequent, bnt all can bo proved respecting car]ier 
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limes is a gradually increasing acquaintance with the different 
kinds of oil and the modes of their adaptation to artistical uses. 

Several drying oils are mentioned by the writers of the first 
three centuriq^j of the Cliristian era — walnut by Pliny and Galen, 
walnut, poppy, and castor-oil (afterwards used by the pcainters of 
the twelfth century as a varnish) by Dioscorides — ^yet these no- 
tices occur only with reference to medicinal or culinary purposes. 
But at length a drying oil is mentioned in connexion with works 
of art by Aetius, a medical writer of the fifth century. His 
^fords arc : — 

‘ Walnut oil is prepared like that of almonds, either by pounding or 
pressing the nuts, or by throwing them, after they have been bruised, 
into boiling water. The (medicinal) uses are the same : but it has a 
use besides these, being employed by gilders or encaustic painters; for 
it dries, and preserves gildings and encaustic paintings for a long time.* 
* It is therefore clear,* says Mr. Eastlake, ‘ that an oil varnish, com- 
posed either of inspissated nut oil or of nut oil combined with a dis- 
solved resin, was employed on gilt surfaces and pictures, with a view to 
preserve them, at least as early as the fifth century. It may be added 
that a writer who could then state, as if from his own experience, that 
such varnishes had the effect of preserving works “ for a long time,” can 
hardly be understood to speak of a new invention.* — p. 22. 

Linseed-oil is also mentioned by Aetius, though still for medi- 
cinal uses only ; but a varnish, composed of linseed -oil mixed 
with a variety of resins, is ilescribed in a manuscript at Lucca, 
Ijclonging probably to the eighth century : — 

‘The age of Charlemagne was an era in the arts; and the addition 
of linseed oil to the materials of the varnishcr and decorator may on 
the above evidence be assigned to it. From this time, and during many 
ages, the linseed oil varnish, though composed of simpler materials 
(such as sandarac and mastic resin boiled in the oil), alone appears in 
the recipes hitherto brought to light.* — Ib, p. 24. 

The modes of bleaching and thickening oil in the sun, as well 
as the siccative power of metallic oxides, were known to the 
classiefal writers, and evidence exists of the careful study of Galen, 
Dioscorides, and others by the painters of the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries : the loss (recorded by Vasari) of Antonio Vene- 
ziano to the arts, ‘per che studio in Dioscoridc le cose dell’ erbe,’ 
is a remarkable instance of its less fortunate results. Still, the 
immixture of solid colour with the oil, which had been commonly 
used as a varnish for tempera paintings and gilt surfaces, was hitherto 
unsuggestedf and no distinct notice seems to occur of the first 
occasion of this important step, though in the twelfth century, as 
above stated, the process is described as frequent both in Italy and 
England. Mr. Eastlake’s instances have been selected, for the 
most part, from four treatises, two of which, though in an imper- 
fect 
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feet form, have been known to the public ; the third, trans' 
lated by Mrs. Merrifield, is in course of publication ; the fourth, 
' Tractatus de Coloribus Illuminatorum,’ is of less importance. 

Respecting’ the dates of the first two» those of Eraclius and 
Theophilus, some difference of opinion exists between Mr. East- 
lake and their respective editors. The former MS. was published 
by Raspe,* who inclines to the opinion of its having been written 
soon after the time of St. Isidore of Seville, probably therefore in 
the eighth century, but insists only on its being prior to the thir- 
teenth. That of Theophilus, published first by M. Charles d.e 
TEscalopier, and lately from a more perfect MS. by Mr. Hendrie, 
is ascribed by its English editor (who places Eraclius in the tenth) 
to the early half of the eleventh century. Mr. Hendrie main- 
tains his opinion with iiuicli analytical ingenuity, and we are dis- 
posed to think that Mr. Easllake attaches too much importance 
to the absence of reference to oil-painting in the Mappae Clavi- 
cula (a MS. of the twelfth century), in placing Theophilus a cen- 
tury and a half later on that ground alone. The question is one 
of some importance in an antiquarian point of view, but the gene- 
ral reader will perhaps be satisfied with the conclusion that in 
MSS. which cannot possibly be later than the close of the twelfth 
century, references to oil-painting are clear and frequent. 

Nothing is known of the personality of either Eraclius or 
Theophilus, but what may be collected from their works ; amount- 
ing, in the first case, to the facts of the author’s ^language being 
barbarous, his credulity exceptionable, and his kn«)wledge super- 
ficial,’ together with his written description as ^ virsapientissimus ;* 
while all that is positively known *of Theophilus is that he was 
a monk, and that Theophilus was not his real name. I'lie 
criiaracter, however, of which the assumed name is truly ex- 
pressive, deserves from us no iinrespectful attention : we shall best 
possess our readers of it by laying before them one or two pas- 
sages from the preface. We shall make some use of Mr. 
Hendrie’s translation; it is evidently the work of a tasteful man, 
and in most casos renders the feeling of the original faithfully ; 
but the Latin, monkish though it he, deserved a more accurate 
following, and many of Mr. Hendric’s deviations bear traces of 
unsound scholarship. An awkward instance occurs in the first 
paragraph : — 

‘ Theophilus, humilis presbyter, serviis servorum Dei, indignus 
nomine et professione monachi, omnibus mentis destdiam animiqiie 
vagationem utili manuum occupatione, et delectabili novitatum medi- 
tatioue declinare et calcare volentibiis, retributionem Ccelestis prsemii ! 

A Critical Kaiay on Oil-Painting, ' London, 1781. 

‘ I, Theophilus, 
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* I, Theopliiliis, an hurahle priest, servant of the servants of Gotl, 
unworthy of the name and profession of a monk, to all wishing to over- 
come or avoid sloth of the mind or wandering of the soul, hy useful 
manual occupation and the delightful contemplation of novelties, send a 
recompense of heavenly price.’ — Theophilus^ p. 1. 

Pveemium is not - price,’ nor is the verb understood before relri- 
butionem * send.’ Mr. Hendrie seems even less familiar with 
scriptural than with monkish language, or in this and several 
other cases he would have recognised the adoption of apostolic 
Ibrinulse. The whole paragraph is such a greeting and prayer 
as stands at the head of the sacred epistles : — ^ '^Fheophilus, to 
all who desire to overcome wandering of the soul, &r. &c. 
(wishes) recompense of heavenly reward.’ Thus also the dedi- 
cation of the Byzantine manuscript, lately translated by M. 
Didron, commences ‘ A tous les pointres, et a tous reux qui, 
aimant I’instruction, etudieront ce livre, salut dans le Seigneur.’ 
So, presently afterwards, in the sentence, ^divina dignatio qum 
dat omnibus afiluenter ct non improperat ’* (translated, ‘divine 
authority which iifflucntly and not precipitately gives to all ’), 
though Mr. Hendrie migiit have perhaps been excused for not 
perceiving the transitive sense of dignatio after indignus in the 
previous text, which indeed, even when felt, is sufficiently diffi- 
cult to render in English ; and might not have been aware that 
the word impropero frequently bears the sense of opprohro ; he 
ought still to liave recognised the scriptural ‘who givelh to all 
men liberally and upbraidcih not.’ ‘ Qui/ in the first page, 
translated ^ wherefore,’ mystifies a whole sentence ; ‘ ut inore- 
rctur,’ rendered with a school-boy’s carelessness ‘ns he merited/ 
reverses the meaning of another; ‘jactantia,’ in the following 
page, is less harmfully but not less singularly translated ‘jea- 
lousy.’ We have been obliged to alter several expressions in 
the following passages, in order to bring them near enough to the 
original for our immediate purpose. 

‘ Which knowledge, when he has obtained, let no one magnify himself 
in his own eyes, as if it had been received from himself, and not from 
elsewhere ; but let him rejoice humbly in the J. 4 )rd, from whom and by 
whom are all things, and without whom is nothing ; nor let him wrap 
his gifts in the folds of envy, nor hide them in the closet of an avari- 
cious heart ; but all pride of heart being repelled, let him with a cheerful 
mind give with simplicity to all who ask of him, and let him fear the 
judgment of the Gospel u}K)n that merchant, who, failing to return to his 
lord a talent with accumulated interest, deprived of all reward, merited 
the censure from the mouth of his judge of “ wicked servant.” 

^ Fearing to incur which sentence, I, a man unworthy and almost 
without name, offer gratuitously to all desirous with humility lo learn, 
that which the divine condescension, which giyeih to all men liberally 

and 
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and upbraideth not, gratuitously conceded to me : and 1 admonish them 
that in me they acknowledge the goodness, and admire the generosity of 
fmd ; and I would persuade them to believe that if they also add their 
labour, the same gifts are within their reach. 

‘ Wherefore, gentle son, whom God has rendered perfectly happy in 
this respect, that those things are offered to thee gratis, w^hich many, 
ploughing the sea waves with the greatest danger to life, consumed by 
the hardship of hunger and cold, or subjected to the weary servitude of 
teachers, and altogether w'orn out by the desire of learning, yet acquire 
with intolerable labour, covet with greedy looks this ‘‘ book of various 
arts,” read it through with a tenacious memory, embrace it with an 
ardent love. 

* Should you carefully peruse this, you will there find out whatever 
Greece possesses in kinds and mixtures of various colours ; whatever 
Tuscany knows of in mosaic-work, or in variety of enamel ; whatever 
Arabia shows forth in work of fusion, ductility, or chasing ; w hatever 
Italy ornaments with gold, in diversity of vases and sculpture of gems 
or ivory ; w'hatevcr France loves in a costly variety of windows ; wiiat- 
ever industrious Germany approves in work of gold, silver, copper, and 
iron, of woods and of stones. 

‘ When you shull have re-read this often, and have committed it to 
your tenacious memory, you shall thus recoinpcuse me for this care of 
instruction, that as often as you shall successfully have made use of my 
work, you pray for me for the pity of Omnipotent God, who knows that 
I have written these things, which are here arranged, neither through 
love of human approbation, nor through desire of temporal reward, nor 
have I stolen anything precious or rare through envious jealousy, nor 
have I kept hack anything reserved for myself alone; hut in augmenta- 
tion of the honour and glory of llis name, I have consulted tlie progress 
and hastened to aid the necessities of many men/ — pp. xlvii-li. 

There is perhaps something in the naive seriousness with which 
those matters of empiricism, to us of so small importance, are re- 
garded by the good monk, which may at first tempt the reader to 
a smile. It is, however, to be kept in mind that some such mode 
of introduction was customary in all works of this order and pe- 
riod. The Byzantine MS., already alluded to, is prefaced still 
more singularly : ' Que celui qui veut apprendre la science de la 
peinture commence a s’y preparer d’avance quelque temps en 
desslnant sans relache; . . . puis qu’il addressc a Jesus 

Christ la priere et oraison suivante,’ &c. : — the prayer being fol- 
lowed by a homily respecting envy, much resembling that of 
Theophilus. And we may rest assured tfiat until we have again 
begun to teach and to learn in this spirit, art wdll no more recover 
its true power or place than springs which flow from no heaven- 
ward hills can rise to useful level in the wells of the plain. The 
tenderness, tranquillity, and resoluteness which wo feel in such 
men's words and thoughts found a correspondent expression even 
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in the movements of the hand; precious qualities resulted from 
them even in the most mechanical of their works, such as no re- 
ward can evoke, no academy teach, nor any other merits replace. 
What force can be summoned by authority, or fostered by pa- 
tronage, which could for an instant equal in intensity the labour 
of this humble love, exerting itself for its own pleasure, looking 
upon its own works by the light of thankfulness, and finishing all, 
offering all, with the irrespective profusion of flowers opened by 
the wayside, where the dust may cover them, and the foot crush 
them? 

Not a few passages conceived in the highest spirit of self-deny- 
ing piety would, of themselves, have warranted our sincere thanks 
to Mr. Hendrie for his publication of the manuscript. The 
practical value of its contents is however very variable ; most 
of the processes described have been either improved or super- 
seded, and many of the recipes are quite as illustrative of the 
writer’s credulity in reception, as generosity in communication. 
The references to the ‘ land of Havilah ’ for gold, and to * Mount 
Calybe* for iron, arc characteristic of monkish geographical 
science ; the recipe for the making of Spanish gold is interesting, 
as affording us a clue to the meaning of the mediaeval traditions 
respecting the basilisk. Pliny says nothing about the hatching 
of this chimera from cocks’ eggs, and ascribes the power of kill- 
ing at sight to a different animal, the catoblepas, whose head, 
fortunately, was so heavy that it could not be held up. Probably 
the word 'basiliscus ’ in Theophil us would have been better trans- 
lated ‘ cockatrice.’ 

* There is also a gold called Spanish gold, which is composed from 
red copper, powder of basilisc, and human blood, ami acid. The Gen- 
tiles, whose skilfulness in this art is commendable, make basiliscs in 
this manner. They have, underground, a house walled with stones 
every-where, above and below, with two very small windows, so narrow 
that scarcely any light can appear through them ; in this house they 
place two old cocks of twelve or fifteen years, and they give them plenty 
of food. When these have become fat, through the heat of their good 
condition, they agree together and lay eggs. Whiclf being laid, the 
cocks are taken out and toads arc placed in, which may hatch the eggs, 
and to which bread is given for food. The eggs being hatched, chickens 
issue out, like hens’ chickens, to which after seven days grow the tails 
of serpents, and immediately, if there were not a stone pavement to the 
house, they would enter the earth. Guarding against which, their mas- 
ters have round brass vessels of large size, perforated all over, the 
mouths of which are narrow, in which they place these chickens, and 
close the mouths with copper coverings and inter them underground, 
and they are nourished with the fine earth entering through the holes 
for six months. After this they uncover them and apply a copious 
fire, until the animals’ inside arc completely burnt. Which done, when 
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they have become cold, they are taken out and carefully ground, a<^ing 
to them a third part of the blood of a red man, which blood nsw been 
dried and ground. These two compositions are tempered with sharp 
acid in a clean vessel; they then take very thin sheets of the purest re 
copper, and anoint this composition over them on both sides, and place 
them in the fire. And when they have become glowing, they take them 
out and quench and wash them in the same confection ; and they do 
this for a long time, until this composition eats through the copper, and 
it takes the colour of gold. This gold is proper for all workg’ lu, p. 
267. 

Our readers will find in Mr. Hendrle’s interesting note the 
explanation of the symbolical language of this recipe ; though we 
cannot agree with him in su})posing Theophilus to have so un- 
derstood it. We have no doubt the monk wrote what he had 
heard in good faith, and with no equivocal meaning ; and we arc 
even ourselves much disposed to regret and resist the transforma- 
tion f)f toads into nitrates of potash; and of basilisks into sulphates 

of copper. , 

Hut whatever may be the value of the- recipes of iheophilus, 
couched in the symbolical language of the alchemist, his c\i- 
dence is as clear as it is conclusive, as far as regards the general 
processes adopted in his own time, l^he treatise of 1 cter de 
St. Audeinar, contained in a volume transcribed by Jehaii Ic 
Begue in 1431, bears internal evidence of being nearly coeval 
with that of Theophilus. And iii addition to these MSS., Mi* 
Eastlake has examined the records of Ely and Westminster, 
which are full of references to decorative operations. From 
these sources it is not only demonstrated that oil-painting, at 
least in the broadest sense (strikfng colours mixed with oil on 
surfaces of wood or stone), was perfectly common both in Italy 
and England in the 12th, 13th, and 14th centuries, but every step 
of the process is determinable. Stone surfaces were primed with 
white lead mixed with linseed oil, applied in successive coats, and 
carefully smoothed when dry. Wood was planed smooth (or, for 
delicate work, coyered with leather of horse- skin or parchment), 
then coated wifh a mixture of while lead, wax, and pulverized 
tile, on which the oil and lead priming laid. In the suc- 
cessive application of the coats of this priming, the painter is 
warned by Eraclius of the danger of letting the superimposed 
coat be more oily than that beneath, the shrivelling of the surface 
being a necessary consequence. 

‘ The observation respecting the cause, or one of the causes, of a 
wrinkled and shrivelled surface, is not unimportant. Oil, or an oil yar- 
nish, used in abundance with the colours over a perfectly dry preparation, 
will produce this appearance : the employment of an oil varnish is even 
supposed to be detected by it As regards the effect itself, 
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the best painters have not been careful to avoid it. Parts of Titian s 
St. Sebastian (now in the Gallery of the Vatican) are shrivelled ; the 
Gior&riono in the Louvre is so ; the drapery of the figure of Christ in 
the Duke of Wellington’s Correggio exhibits the same appearance ; a 
Madonna and Child by Reynolds, at Petworth, is in a similar state, as 
arc also parts of some pictures by Greuze. It is the reverse of a cracked 
surface, and is unquestionably the less evil of the two .* — JSastlakPy pp. 
30-38. 

On the white surface thus prepared, the colours, ground finely 
with linseed oil, were apjilied, according to the advice of Theo- 
philus, in not less than three successive coats, and finally protected 
with amber or sandarac varnish : each coal of colour being care- 
fully dried by the aid of heat or in the sun before a second was 
applied, and the entire work before varnishing. 'I’lie practice of 
carefully drying each coat was continued in the best periods 
of art, but the necessity of exposure to the sun intimated by 
Theophilus appears to have arisen only from his careless j»re- 
jiaralion of the linseed oil, and ignorance of a proper drying 
medium. Consecjuenf on this necessity is the restriction in 
Theophilus, St. Audemar, and in the Rritish IVIuseum MS., 
of oil-painting to wooden surfaces, because movcalile panels 
could be dried in the sun ; while, for walls, the colours are to he 
mixed witli water, wine, gum. or the usual tempera vehicles, 
egg and fig-tree juice ; white loa<l and verdigris, themselves 
dryers, being the only jiigments which could he mixed with oil 
for walls. But the M.S. of Kraclius and the records of our 
Englisii cathedrals imply no such absolute restriction. They 
mention the cuiploymenl of for the painting or varnishing of 
columns an<] interior walls, and in c|uantity very reinarkabb*. 
Among the entries relating to St. Stephen’s chapel, oceur — ‘ For 
19 flagons of painter's oil, at ‘5.v. Id, the flagfin, 4’J^f. 4rf..’ (It 
might be as well, in the next edition, to correct the copyist's 
reverse of the position of the X and L, lest it .should be thought 
that the principles of the science of aiilhmelic have been progres- 
sive, as well as those of art.) And presently afterwards, in May 
of the same year, ' to John de Hennay, for serenity flagons ami a 
half of painter's oil for the paintitigof the same chapel, at 20</. the 
flagon, 117s. Cd.’ The expression ‘ painter s oil ’ seems to imply 
more careful preparation than that directed by Theophilus, 
probably purification from its mucilage in the sun ; but arti- 
ficial heat was certainly employed to assist the drying, and after 
reading of flagons supplied by the score, we can hardly be sur- 
prised at finding charcoal furnished by the cartload — see an entry 
relating to the Painted Chamber. In one MS. of how- 

ever^ a distinct description of a drying oil in the m<^ern sense, 

occurs. 
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<)ceurs> white lead and lime being added> and the oil thickened by 
exposure to the sun^ as was the universal practice in Italy. 

Such was the system of oil-painting known before the time of 
Van Eyck ; but it remains a question in what kind of works and 
with what <iegree of refinement this system had been ajiplied. 
The passages in Kraclius refer only to ornamental work, imita- 
tions of marble, &c. ; and although, in the records of Ely cathe- 
dral, the words ^ pro yinaginibus super columnas depingendis ’ may 
perhaps be understood as referring to paintings of figures, the ap- 
plications of oil, which are distinctly determhiablc from these and 
other English documents, are morel \ decorative ; and ' the large 
supplies of it which appear in the Westiiwnster and Ely records 
indicate the (*oarseness of the o])crations for which it was re- 
quired.’ Theophilus. indeed, mentions tints for faces — mixtnras 
ruifnum ; but it is to be remarked that I'heophilus painted with 
a liquid oil, the drying of which in the snn he expressly sa>s ‘ in 
ifmaginibns et aliis picturis diuturnum ct ttrdiosum nimis est.* 
The oil generally einplo\cd was thickened to the consistence of 
a varnish. Cennini re<'ominends that it be kept in the sun until 
recluectl one half : and in the I’aris copy of Eraclius we are told 
that * the longer the oil remains in the sun the better it will be.’ 
Such a velticle entirely precluded delicacy of execution, 

‘ Paintings entirely executed with the thickened vehicle, at a lime 
when art was in the very lowest btale, and when its volaiicB were ill 
qualified to contend with unnecessaTy ditlicultics, must have been of the 
eurmnoncsi description. Armorial hearings, patterns, and similar works 
of mechanical decoration, were peihaps as imich as could he attempted. 

' Xotwithslaiidnig the general reference to tlesh-painiing, “e cosi fa 
dello incurnare,*’ in CenniniV diieclions, there au* no certain exiimplcs 
of pictures of the fourteenth cv niury, in which tlie tlesli is executeil iu oil 
Colours. This leads to inquiie wliat w ere the ordinary applications of 
oil-painting in Italy at that tune. It appears that the method, w^hen 
adopted at all, wais considercvl to belong to the complemcntal and merely 
decorative parts of a picture. It was employed in portions of the w^ort 
only, on dra[H?ries, ami over gilding and foils. Cennini describes such 
operations as follows. Gild the surface to be occiqiied by the drapery ; 
draw on it what ornaments or patterns yon please ; glaxe the unoma- 
merited intervals with venJigris ground in oil, shading some folds t>vice* 
I'hen, when this is dry, glaze the same colour over the vrhole drapery, 
l)oth ornaments and tilain portions.” 

^ These operations, together with the gilt field round the figures, the 
stucco decorations, and the curved framework, tabernacle, or omumento 
itself of the picture, were completed first : the faces and hands, which 
in Italian pictures of the fourteenth century were always in tempera, 
were added afterwards, or at all events after the drajieries and back- 
ground weth6 ftnltrfied. Cennini teaches the practice of all but the carv* 
iiig. Iu later tiui^ the work was thvidedi and the decorator or gilder 

was 
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was sometimes a more important person than the painter. Thus some 
works of an inferior Florentine artist were ornamented with stuccoes, 
carving, and gilding, by the celebrated Donatello, who, in his youth, 
practised this art in connexion with sculpture. Vasari observed the 
following inscription under a picture : — “ Simone Cini, a Florentine, 
wrought the carved work ; Gabriello Saraciiii executed the gilding ; and 
Spineilo di Luca, of Arezzo, painted the picture, in the year 1385.’” 
— J6. pp. 71, 72 and 80. 

We may pause to consider for a moment what effect upon the 
mental habits of these earlier schools might result from this se- 
parate and previous completion of minor details. It is to be 
remembered that the ^painter’s object in the backgrounds of 
works of this period (universally, or nearly so, of religious subject) 
was not the deceptive representation of a natural scene, 1)ut the 
adornment and setting forth of the central figures with precious 
work — the conversion of the picture, as far as might be, into a 
gem, Hushed with colour and alive with light. The processes 
necessary for this purpose were altogether mechanical ; and those 
of stamping and burnishing the gold, and of entamelling, were 
necessarily performed before any delicate tempera- work could be 
executed. Absolute decision of design was therefore necessary 
throughout ; hard linear separations were unavoidable between 
the oii-colour and the tempera, or between each and the gold or 
enamel. General harmony of effect, aerial perspective, or de- 
ceptive chiaroscuro, became totally impossible ; and the dignity 
of the picture depended exclusively on the lines of its design, the 
purity of its ornaments, and the beauty of exj>res5ion which could 
be attaincil in those portions /the faces and hands) which, set off 
and framed by this splendour of decoration, became the cynosure 
of eyes. The painters entire energy was given to these portions ; 
and we can hardly imagine any discipline more calculated to en* 
sure a grand and thoughtful school of art than the necessity of 
discriminated character and varied cxj)r<*$sioii iiiip>$cd by this 
peculiarly separate and prominent treatment of the features. 
The exfpiisite drawing of the htand also, at least in outline, re- 
mained for this reason even to late {>cnods onl^ of the crowning 
excellences of the religious schools. It might bp worthy the con- 
sideration of our present jiainters whether some disadvantage 
may not result from the exactly op]K>site treatment now fre- 
quently adojYtcd, the finishing of the head before the addition of 
its accessories. A flimsy and indolent background is almost a 
necessary consequence, and probably also a false flesh-colour, 
irrecoverable by any after- opposition. 

The reader is in possession of most of the relating 

to the practice of oil-painting up to about the yeiiilr' 1400 * 

' - Mis 
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^ Its inconveniences were such that tempera was not unreasonably 
preferred to it for works that required careful design, precision, and 
completeness. Hence the Van Eycks seem to have made it their first 
objcet to overcome the stigma that attached to oil-painting, as a process 
fit only for ordinary purposes and mechanical decorations. With an 
ambition partly explained by the previous coarse applications of the 
method, they sought to raise wonder by surpassing the finish of 
tcm|j€ra with the very material that had long been considered in- 
tractable. Mere finish was, however, the least of the excellences of 
these reformers. The step was short which sufficed to remove ihc self- 
imposed difficulties of the art ; but that effort would probably not have 
been so successful as it was, in overcoming long-established prejudices, 
had it not been accompanied by some of the best qualities which oil- 
painting, ns a means of imitating nature, can command.’ — Jh. p. 88. 

It has been a question to which of the two brothers, Hubert 
or John, the honour of the invention is to be attributed. Van 
Mandcr gives the date of the birth of Hubert 13G6; and his 
interesting epitaph in the cathedral of St. Bavon, at Ghent, 
deteriniiies that of his death : — 

^ Take warning from me, ^yc who walk over me. 1 was as you are, 
hut am now buried dead beneath voii. Thus it appears that neither art 
nor medicine availed me. Art, fionour, wisdom, power, affluence, are 
spared not when death comes. I was called Hubert Van Eyck ; I am 
DOW food for worms. Formerly known and highly honoured in paint- 
ing ; this all was shortly after turned to nothing. It was in the year 
of the Lord one thousand four hundred and twenty-six, on the eighteenth 
day of September, that I rendered up my soul to God, in sufferings* 
Pray Ood for me, ye who love art, that I may attain to His sight. Flee 
sin ; turn to the best [objects] : for yoii^ust follow me at iiist.’ 

John Van. Eyck appears by sufficient evidence to have been 
born between 1390 and 1395; and, as tbe improved oil-painting 
was certmnly introduced about 1410, the probability is greater 
that tbe system had been discovered by the elder brother than by 
the youth of ' 15. What the improvement actually was is a m 
more important question, Vasaris account, in the Life of 
Antonello da Messina, is the first piece of evidence here exa* 
mined (p. 205) ; and it is examined at once with more respect mnd^ 
more advantage than the half-negligent, half-einbarrassed wording 
of the passage might appear either to deserve or to promise. 
Vasari states that ' Gwvanni of Bruges,’ having finished a tetnpera-* 
picture on panel, and varnished it as usual, placed it in the son 
to dry — ^ihat tbe heat opened the joinings^and that the artist, 
provoked at the destroetion of his work — 

♦ began to ft** kind ^ varnish which dmuld 

dry in the smSHt m as to avoid piacm his pictom in the sun. 
Having mode exj^iments with many tnmgs, both pure and 
vot. Lxxxtt. wo. ctxiv* 2 M togetheri , . 
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together, he at last found that linseed-oil and nut«oil, among the many 
which he had tested, were more drying than all the rest. These, 
therefore, boiled with other mixtures oj his, made him the yaniish 
which he, nay, which all the painters of the world, had long de- 
sired. Continuing his experiments with many other things, he saw 
that the immixture of the colours with these kinds of oils gave them a 
very firm consistence, which, when dry, was proof against wet ; and,* 
moreover, that the vehicle lit up the colours so ])Owerfu)ly, that it gave 
a gloss of itself without varnish ; and that which appeared to him still 
more admirable was, that it allowed of blending [the colours] indnitcly 
better than tempera. Gioianiii, rejoicing in thib invention, and being a 
person of discernment, began many works.’ 

The reader must observe that this account is based upon and 
clumsily acComin<j<lated to the idea, prevalent in Vasari’s time 
throughout Italy, that Van I\\ek not merely improved, hut first 
introduced, the art of oil-painting, and that no mixture of <*olour 
with linseed or nut oil had Uken place before his time. \Vc are 
only informed of the new and iinportant part of the invention, 
under the poiiitc<lly sjiecific and |>ec*uliarly Vasarian expression - 
‘ allre sue inisliire.’ But the real value of the passage is dependent 
on tlie one fact of winch it puts us in po^se.ssioll, and with respect 
to which there is every reason h> helie\e it trustworthy, that it 
was in search of a l^aruish which would dry in the shade that 
Van Eyck discovered the new* \ehiile. The next point to he de- 
termined is the natuie of the \^iiniali oidiiiarilj employed, and 
spoken of by (*ennini and many other writers under the familiar 
title of Vernicc liquida. Tlie derivation of the word Vernix hears 
materially on the question, and w'ill not he devoid of interest for 
the general reader, who may ]>eriiaps he siirpriscMl at finding 
himself carried by Mr, Eastlnke’s daring philology into regions 
poetical and planetary: — 

‘Eustathius, a w'riter uf the twelfth ccntuiy, in his coiiinicnlary on 
Homer, stales that the Greeks of his day culled amber (^Xticrpor) Vc- 
roniee (flipoyiKti). Salmasius, quoting from a Greek mcdicul 
MS. of the same period, writei* it Vercnice (/SepmVi/). In the 
Lucca MS. (8th ccntuiy) the w'ord Veronica more than once 
occurs among the ingredients of varnishes, and 'it 'is remarkable 
that in the copies of the same recipes in tip Maop€e Clavi* 
euia (12th century) the word is spelt, in the genitive, Yerenicis ami 
ycrnicii. This is probably the earliest instance of the use of the La- 
tinized word nearly in its modern form; the original nominative Vornice 
being afterwards changed to Vernix. 

* Vcronice or Vcienicc, as a designation fot'^ambbr, must have been 
<^mmon at an earlier period than the date of the lAlccg MS»i since it 
there murs as a term in ordinary use. It is setsealK iMMMtvy to re* 
P**?J^** ^ sounded ? by the U it it 

by tbeir present descendants. Even dttftng ibe dissiifo ig#* of Orcece 

fi represented 
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ft represented ^ in certain dialects. The name Berenice or Berenice, 
borne by more than*one daugliter of the Ptolemies, would be more cor- 
rectly written Pherenice or Pheronice. The literal coincidence of this 
name and its modifications with the Vernice of the middle ages, might 
almost warrant the supposition that amber, which by the best ancient 
authorities was considered a mineral, jnay, at an early period, have been 
distinguished by the name of a constellation, the constellation of Bare* 
nice’s (golden) hair.' — Ecuttlahe^ p. 230. 

We are griovod to interrupt our reader’s voyage among the 
constellations; but the next page crystallizes us again like ants in 
amber, or worse, in gum-sandarach. It appears, from conclusive 
and abundant evidence, that the greater cheapness of sandarach, 
and its easier solubility in f)i1 rendered it the usual substitute for 
amber, and that the uoid Vernice, when it occurs alone, is the 
coininr>n s\nonyin for dry sandarach resin. This, dissolved by. 
heat in linseed oil, three parts oil to one of resin, was the Ver- 
niro liquidaof the Italians, sold in Cennini’s time ready prepared, 
and the customary \arnish t>f teniperci pictures. Concrete tur- 
])eiitinc (‘ oyleoffir-lrec,’ ‘ Poce (Jreca,’ * Pegola’) . previously pre- 
pared over a slow fire until it ceased to swell, was ailded to assist 
the liquefaction of the sandarach, first in Venice, where the ma- 
terial could easily be pnxured, and afterwards in P'lorence. The 
varnish so prepared, especially when it was long boiled to render 
it more drying, was of a dark colour, materially affecting the tints 
over which it was passed.* 

' Ijt is not im})0S8ible that the lighter style of colouring introduced by 
(liotto may have been intciideil by him to counteract the effects of this 
varnish, the appearance of which in thb Greek pictures he could not fail 
to observe. Another peculiarity in the works of the painters of the 
time referred to, particularly those' of the Florentine and Sienese schools, 
is the greenish tone of tlicir colouring in the Hesh ; ])roduced by the 
mode in wdiich they offen prepared their works, viz. by a green under- 
painting. Tiic appearance was neutralized by the red sandarac varnish, 
and pictures executed in the manner described must have looked better 
before it was removed.’ — Ib. p. 252. 

Farther on, this remark is thus followed out : — 

* Hie paleness or freshness of the tempera may have been eomeUines 
calculated for this brown gldsiug (for such it was in effect), and when 
this wee the case, the picture was, strictly speaking, unfinished without 
its vamisb. It is, therefore, quite conceivable that a painter, averse to 
mere mechanical operations, would, in his final process, still have an 
eye to the haroumy of )iis work, and, seeing that the tint of his varnish 

* «i;lisiiwdiilf|tpsiua^ 10 i^iiilomtdtothhapMaraiisob w 

oAddtfsd it to that they even supplied the tint wlieu it did not eawt 

Thus Ciidstmi ohwrM that when whits of eggs Vss used ss a vSfulsK it was culMMov 
sry to ^Ifs ilwith ied1tsd/-i--fi;ssiarAN 270. 
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^vas more or less adapted to display tbe hues over which it was spread, 
would vary that tint, so as to heighten the effect the picture. The 
practice of tingeing varnishes was not even new, as the example given 
by Cardanus proves. The next step to this would be to treat the tem- 
pera picture still more as a preparation, and to calculate still further on 
the varnish, by modifying and adapting its colour to a greater extent. 
A work so completed must liave nearly approached the appearance of 
an oil picture. This was* perhaps the moment when the new method 

opened itself to the mind of Iluheit Van Eyck The next change 

necessarily consisted in .using opaijuc as well as transparent colours ; the 
funner being applied over tlie light, the latter over the darker, portions 
of the picture ; wiiilc tlie work in tcinjiera was now reduced to n light 

chiaroscuro pieparation It was now that the hue of the original 

varnish hcciMne an objection; ft>r, as a mcdiuTn, it rerpiircd to be itself 
colourless.’ — Ib. pp. 271-273. 

Our author has jicrhaps sonmwhat embarrassed this part of 
the argument, by giving too much importance U> tlie ronjec- 
lural adaptation of tbe lints of the tempera picture to the brown 
varnish, and too little to the bold transition from transparent 
to opaque colour on the lights. Up to this time, we must 
remember, the entire drawing of the ilesh had been in tem- 
pera ; the varnisli, however richly tinted, however delirahdy 
adjusted to the tints beneath, was still broadly applied over the 
whole surface, the design being seen through the transparent 
glaze. But the mixture of opaque colour at once implies that 
portions of the design itself were executed with the varnish for a 
vehicle, and therefore that the varnish had been entirely changed 
both ill colour and consistence. If, as above stated, the improvc.- 
ment in the varnish had been’ made only after it had been mixed 
with opa(jue colour, it does not appear why the iilea of so mixing 
it should have presented itself to Van b’yek more than to any 
other painter of the day, and Vasari’s story of the split jiancl 
becomes nugatory. But we apprehend, from a previous passage 
(p. 2.>8), that Mr. Kastlakc would not have us so interpret him. 
We rather suppose that wo arc expressing his real opinion in 
slating our own, that Van Eyck, seeking for** a 'varnish which 
would dry in tlie shade, first perfected tlic methods of dissolving 
amber or copal in oil, then sought for and added a good drier, 
and thus obtained a varnish which, having been subjected to no 
long process of b»)iling, was nearly colourless ; that in usirig this 
new varnish over tempera works hcinight cautiously and gradually 
mix it with the opar|ue colour, whose jiurity he now found unaf- 
fected by the transparent vehicle; and, finally^ as tbe thickness of 
the varnish in its less perfect state was an obstacle to precision of 
execution, increase the proportion of iu oil to the amber, *or 
add a diluent, occasion rcquirciK 


Such, 
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Such, at all events, in the sum, whatever might be the order or 
occasion of discovery, were Van Kyck’s improvements in the 
vehicle of colour, and to these, applied by singular ingenuity and 
affection to the imitation of nature, with a fidelity hitherto unat- 
tcmptcd, Mr. Eastlakc attributes the inffuerice which his works 
obtained oner his contemporaries : — 

‘ If we ask in what the chief novelty of his ])racticc consisted, we shall 
at once recognise it in an amount of general excellence before unknown. 
At all limes, from Van Eyck’s day to the prescjit, whenever nature has 
hecn surprisingly well imitated in picture®, the first and last question 
with tlic ignorant ha® been — What malcrinls,did the artist use? The 
superior mechanical secret is always supposed to he in the hands of the 
greatest genius ; and an early example of sudden perfection in art, like 
the. fame of the licroes of antupiity, was likely to monopolize and repre- 
sent the claims of niaiiy.^ — I ft. p. *206. 

I'liis is all true ; that Van Eyck saw nature inore truly than his 
predpcossors is i crlain ; hut it is disputable whether this ren- 
drrin" of nature recommended his works to the imitation of the 
Italians. On the conlrarv, Mr. Easllake himself observes in an- 
other place (p. *22(1), that the character of delicate imitation c/)in- 
m<m to the Flemish pictures militatetl arfaiust the acceptance of 
their method : — 

‘The spcciintMis of Van K\ck, Hugo van der Goes, Merabng, and 
others, which the Florentines had seen, may have appeared, in the eyes 
of some severe judges (for exuniptc, those w lio daily studied the frescoes 
of Mosocciu), to indicate a certain connexion between oil painting and 
minuteness, if not always of size, yet ol style. The method, by its very 
finish and the possible completeness of^its gradations, roust have seemed 
well calculated to cxliibit nuinerous objects on a small scale. That this 
was really the impression produced, at a later period, on one who repre- 
sented the highest style of design, has been lately proved by means of 
an interesting document, in which the opinions of Michael Angelo on 
the character of Flcmisli pictures are recorded by a contemporary artist.** 

It was not, wc apprehend, the resemblance to nature, but the 
abstract power yf colour, which inflamed with admiration and 
jealousy the artists of Italy ; it was not the delicate touch nor the 
precise verity of Van Eyck, but the ‘ vivacita de’ colori' (says 
Vasari) which at the first glance induced Antonello da Messina 
to *put aside every other avocation and thought, and^at once set 
out for Flanders,’ assiduously to cultivate the friendship of Gio- 
mnnii presenting him many drawings and other things, until 

* ' Si du tant de mat de la uemture tlamniid^, ce n'est fme qa'elle soit ontidre- 
ment mauvaiie, maU die veut randv atwe perfiatiw taut de choMt, doiit une aruleeuf- 
ilrait par tun importance, 'qu*el)e ii*eii fait aucuiie tfuae maiiiere aalitfAtmiitfe.* Thia 
opitiioii of M. Angelo • it preserved by Francisco de Ollauda, quoted by Comte Rats- 
yiitki, * Let Artt m Portugal,* Parit, 1846, 

Giovanni^ 
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Giovanni, fmdingr himself already old, was content that Antoriello 
sliould see the method of his colouring in oil, nor then to quit* 
Eianders until he had ' thoroughlv learned that proem*.’ It was 
this process^ separate, mysterious, and admirable, whose commu- 
nication the Venetian, noinenico, thous:ht the most acceptable 
kindness which could repay his hospitality; and wlipse solitary 
possession Castagno thought chcapl}' purchased l>y the guilt of 
the betrayer and murderer ; it was in this process, the deduction 
of watchful intelligence, not by fortuitous discovery, that the first 
impulse was given to European art. Many a plank had yawned 
in the sun before \'ati Eyck’s : but he alone saw through the 
rent, as through an opening portal, the lofty perspective of triumph 
widening its rapid wedge ; — many a spot of opaque colour had 
clouded the transparent amber of earlier times ; but the little 
cloud that rose over \'an Eyck’s horizon was ' like unto a man’s 
hand.’ 

What this process was, and how far it differed from preceding 
practice, has hardly, ]unhaps, been j)ronounced hy Mr. Kastlake 
with sufVicienl distinctness. One or lwt> conc lusions which he has 
not marked arc, we think, <lc3<lucible from his evidence. In one 
point, and that not an unimportant one, we believe that many 
careful students of colouring will l)e disposed to cliffcn* with him : 
our ovvn intermediate opinion we will thorefoie venture to state, 
though with all dillidence. 

We must not, however, pass entirely without notice the two 
chapters on the preparation of oils, and on the oleo-resinous 
vehicles, though to the general reader the recipes roiitained in 
them are of little interest ; an6 in the absence^ of all expression 
of opinion on the part of Mr. Enstlake as to I heir comjMirative 
excellence, even to ilic artist, their immediate utility appears 
sr>inewhat doubtful. One circunistanc’e, however, is remarkable 
in all, the care taken by the great painters, without exception, to 
avoid the yellowing of their oil. IVrfect and stable clearness is 
the ultimate aim of all the prcicesses described (many of them 
troublesome and tedious in the eMrcme) : and the effect of the al- 
tered oil is of course most dreaded on pale and cold polours. Thus 
Philippe Nunez tells us how to purify linseed oil * for white and 
blues;’ and Pacheco, ^ el de linaza no me quele mal ; aunc^ue ai 
quien diga que no a de ver el Azul ni el Blanco^ c^ste Az^ile.’* 
De Maverne recommends poppy oil ^ for painting white, blue, 
and similar co]oiir.s, so that they shall not yellow ^ and in another 
place, ^ for air-tints and blue;’ — while the inclination to green is 
noticed as an imperfection in hempseed oil : so Vasari-^^epeaking 
of liqie*ed-oil in contem{H>rary practice—*' bencli<> il nocee 

» * Arle tie ' 

pcrche 
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pcrclie inpfialla meno.’ The Italians p:enerally raixcil an esserttial 
oil with tlieir delicate tints, including ilesh-tints (p. 431). Extra- 
ordinary methods were used hy the Flemish painters to protect 
their blues ; they were sometimes painted with size, and var- 
nished ; sometimes strewed in powder on fresh white-lcjid (p. 456). 
Leonardo gives a cai‘eful recipe for preventing the change of 
colour in nut oil, supposing it to be owing to neglect in removing 
the skin of the nut. His words, given at p. 32 L are incorrectly 
translated; ' una Cf3rta buccaolina,’ is not a husk or rind — but ‘a 
lliin skin,* moaning the white membranous covering of the nut 
itself, of which it is almost impossible to detach all the inner 
lamina^. This, " che tiene della natura del iiiallo,* Leonardo 
supposes to give the exj>rcss<Ml oil its pro])erty of forming a skin 
at the surface. 

We think these j>assa«es interesting, because they are entirely 
opposed to the inodeiii ideas of the desirableness of yellow lights 
and green blues, winch have been intriiduced chielly by the study 
of altered pictures, 'riie anxieu of liubens, expressed in various 
lelhTS, (juoted at ]). 516, lest any of his whites should have 
become yellow, and his request lh,at his pictures might be exposed 
to the sun to remedy the defei-t, if it occurred, are conclusive on 
this subject, as far as regards the feeling of llie Flemish painters: 
we shall presently see that the ntithnss of their light was an 
essential jiarl of their scheme of <'olonr. 

Tilt* testing of the \arious prot'e&ses given in lliese two chapters 
must be a matter of lime: inaiiv of them have been superseded 
by recent discoveries. CNipal varnish is in modern practice no 
inefficient substitute for amber. aiiTl wo beli(;ve that most nrtista 
will agree with us in thinking that the vehicles now in use are 
sufficient for all purj)o.ses, if used rightly. We shall, therefore^ 
proceed in the first ])lace to give a rajud sketch of the entire 
])roccss of the Flemish school as it is staled by Mr. Eastiake in 
the 11 th chajiter, and then examine the several steps of it one by 
one, with the view at once* of marking what seems disputable, 
and of deducing from what is certain some considerations respect- 
ing the consequences of its adoption in subsequent art. 

I'iie ground was with all the early masters pure whit^^ plaster 
of PariSi or washed chalk with size; a preparation which has 
been employed without change from remote antiquity — witness 
the Egyptian mummy-cases. Such a ground, becoming brittle 
with age, is evidently jinsafe on canvas, unless exceedingly thin ; 
and even on panel is liable to crock and detach itself, unless it be 
carefully guarded against damp. The precautions of Van Eyck 
against this danger, ns well as against the warping of his panels lure 
remarkable instances bf his .regard to points apparently trivial:— 

‘In 
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*ln large altar-pieces, necessarily coni]) 08 ed of many pieces, it may 
be often remarked that each separate plank has become slightly convex 
in front : this is particularly observable in the picture of the Transfigu- 
ration by Raphael. The heat of candles on altars is supposed to have 
been the cause of this not uncommon defect; but heat, if considerable, 
would ^rather j)roducc the contrary appearance. It would seem that the 
layer of paint, with its substratum, slightly operates to prevent the wood 
from contracting or becoming concave on that side ; it might therefore 
be concluded that a similar protection at the back, by ccpiali/ing iho 
conditions, would tend -to keep the wocul flat. The oak panel on which 
the picture by Van Eyck in the National Gallery is painted is protected 
at the back by a composition of gesso, size, and tow, over wbicli a coat 
of black oil-paint was passed. This, whether added when the picture 
was executed ur subsequently, has tended to preserve the wood (whicli 
is not at all wormeaten), and perhaps to prevent its warping.’ — Ih, }»p. 
:« 73 , 374 . 

On the white ground, scraped, when it was perfectly dry, till it 
was ‘ as while as milk and as smooth as ivory ’ (Cennini), the 
outline of the picture was drawn, and its light and shade ex- 
pressed. usually with the pen, with all |^)ssible care ; and over 
this outline a coating of size was applied in order to render the 
gesso ground 7ta/i-absorbent. The establishment of this fact is 
of the greatest importance, for the whole question of the true 
function and use of the gesso ground hangs ujxin it. That 
use has been supposed by all previous writers on the technical 
processes of painting to be, by absorbing the oil, to remove in 
some degree the cause of yellowness in the colours. Had this 
been so, the ground itself would have lost its brilliancy, and it 
would have followed that a dark ground, equally absorbent, 
would have answered the j>urjK>se as well, liut the evidence 
adduced by Mr. Kastlake on this subject is conclusive : — 

* Pictures are sometimes transferred from poncl to cloth. ^ The front 
being secured by smooth paper or linen, the picture is laid on its face, 
and the wood is gradually planed and scraped aw*ay. At last the ground 
appears ; first, tlie ** gesso grosso,” then, next the painted surface, the 
** gesso sottile.” On scraping this it is found that il is whitest imme- 
diately next the colours ; for on the inner side it may sometimes have 
received slight stains from the wood, if the latter was not first sized. 
When a picture which hap|Kns to be much cracked has been oiled or 
varnished, the fluid will sometimes penetrate throuf^h the cracks into 
the ground, which in such parts had become accessible. In that case 
the white ground is stained in lines only, corresponding in their direc- 
tion with the cracks of the picture. This last circumstance also proves 
that the ground was not sufliicientty hard in itself to prevent the aimbrp- 
tiuti of oil. Accordingly, it reqtiir^ to be rendered non*absorhent by a 
coating of size; and this was passed over the . outline, before the oil- 
priming was applied.* — Ib, pp. 383, 384. 


The 
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The perfect whiteness of the ground being thus secured, a 
transparent warm oil-priining, in early practice flesh-coloured, 
was usually passed over the entire picture. This custom, says 
Mr. Kastlakc, appears to have been ‘ a remnant of the old habit 
of covering tempera pictures with a warm varnish, and was some- 
times omitted.* When used it was permitted to dry thoroughly, 
and over it the shachnvs were painted in with a rich transparent 
brown, mixed with a somewhat thick oleo-resinous vehicle; the 
lighter colours were.then a<ldcd with a thinger vehicle, ttaking care 
not to disturb the traiisparencyof the shadows by the unnecessary 
mixture of opaque pigments, and leaving the ground hearing bright 
throuyh the thin liyhts. (f) As the art advanced, the lights were 
more and more h)aded, and afterwards glazed, the shatlows being 
still left ill untouched transparency. This is the methed of Rubens. 
Tlie later Italian c*»lourisls appear to have laid opaque local 
colour without fear even into the shadows, and to have recovered 
transparency by ultimate glazing. 

Such are the principal lic^ads of the method of the early Flemish 
masters, as stated liy Mr. Fastlake. We have marked as ques- 
tionable the influence of the ground in supptirting the lights; our 
reasons for doing so we will give, after wc have stated w hat we 
suppose to be the advantages or disadvantages of the process in 
its earlier stages, guiding ourselves as far as possible bv the pas- 
sages in which any ex]u*ession occurs of Mr. Kastlake's opinion. 

'i'hc reader cannot but see that the eminent character of the 
whole system is its predeterm iiintcness. From first to last its 
success depended on the decision and clearness of Ccacii successive 
step. The drawing and light and shade w’ere secured without 
any interference of colour ; but when over these the oil-priming 
was once laid, the design could neither be altered nor, if lost, reco- 
vered ; a colour laid too opaquely in the shadow destroyed the 
inner orghnization of the picture, and remained an irremediable 
blemish; and it W'as necessary, in having colour even on the 
lights, to follow the guidance of the drawing beneath with a 
caution and precision which rendered anything like freedom of 
hanilling, in the modern sense, totally impossible. Every quality 
which tiepends on rapidity, accident, or audacity w’as interdicted ; 
no nffeM Bion of ease was suffered to <Ksturb the humility of 
patient exertion. Let our readers consider in what temper such 
a work must be underltiken and carried through — a work in which 
error was irremediable, change impossible — which demanded the 
drudgery of a. studeiu, while it involved the deliberation of a 
master— -in which the patience of a inerhanic was to be united 
with the foresight of a magician — in which no licence ^uld be 
indulged either to fitfulness of temper or felicity of invention^ 
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in which haste was forbidden, yet languor fatal, and consistency 
of conception no less incumbent than continuity of toil. Let them 
reflect what kind of men must have been called up and trained 
bv work such as this, and then compare the tones of mind which 
are likely to be produced by' our present practice, — a practice in 
which alteration is a<lmitted to any extent in any stage — in which 
neither foundation is laid nor end foreseen — in which all is dared 
and nothing resolved, everything perilled, nothing provided for — 
in which men play the sycophant in the courts of their humours, 
and hunt wisps in the marshes of tlu'ir wits — a practice which 
invokes accident, evades law, discredits a])plication, despises sys- 
tem, and sets forth with chief exuitati 4 )ii, contingent beauty, and 
cxtem|Kjre inventioji. 

But it is not only the fixed nature of the successive steps wliich 
influenced the character of these early painters. A peculiar direc- 
tion was given to their eflbrts by the close attention to drawing 
wliich, as Mr. Eastlake has esjreciallwnoliced, was involved in 
the prcparatidii of the design <»n the white ground. 'Fhal design 
was secured with a care ami finish which in many instances might 
seem altogether supererogatory.*^ I'lui preparation hy John Bel- 
lini in the 1 ^'lorentine gallery is completed with exhaustless dili- 
gence into even the portions fatthest removed from the light, 
where the thick lirown of the shadows must necessarily have 
afterwards concealed the greater part of tlie work. It was the 
discipline undergone in producing this preparation which iixed 
the character of the school. I'he most important part of the 
picture was executed not with llic bnisli, but with the |)oiiit, and 
the refineirienls attainable by this insiruinent ditrUted the treat- 
ment of their subject. Hence the transition to etching and en- 
graving, and the intense love of minute detail, accompanied bv an 
imaginative communication of dignity and prmer to the smallest 
forms, 111 Albert Durer ami others. But this attention to minutiae 
was not the only result; the dis|K>sition of light and shade was 
also affected by the method. Shade w.is not to be bad at small 
cost ; its masses could not be dashed on in iiiipeUlous generalixa- 
tion, fields for the future recovery of light. They were nic*asured 
out and wrought to their depths only by expenditure of toil and 
time ; and, as future grounds for t'olour, they were ttf||etsarily 
restricted to the natural shadow of every object, white mmg left 
for high lights of whatever hue. In consequence, the chamcler 
of pervading daylight, almost inevitably produced in the prepara* 

* Thy preparation* of Hemling, at Hnigfs, we irosgitie to have hcen in wsttr*c^ir, 
and IfnimfB (he picluro was carried to some degree of cotnpletfoir In tbte ttstensh Van 
Msadef obuBvee that \ an Kick's dead eolooringi • wei« etesner Slid ilisrptt then the 
UouM wsrhe of other paiiitete.' 

tion, 
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tion, was afterwards assumed as a standard in the painting. Effect- 
isin, accidental siiadows, all obvious and vulgar artistical treat- 
ment, were excluded^ or introduced only as the lights became 
more loaded, and were consequently imposed with more facility 
on the dark ground. Where shade was required in large mass, 
it Wfis obtained by introducing an object of locally dark colour. 
Tlie Italian masters who followed V^an Eyck’s system were in the 
( onstant habit of relieving their principal figures by the darkness 
of some obje<-t. foliage,.lhrone, or drapery, introduced behind the 
head, the open sky being left visible on each side. A green 
drapery. is thus used with great q uaintn ess J^y John liellini in the 
noble picture of the Jlrera fiallery ; a black screen, with marbled 
veins, behind the portraits of liiniself and his brotlicr in the 
Louvre; a crimson velvet curtain behind the Madonna, in Fran- 
cia^’s best picture at Bologna. Where the subject was sacred, and 
the painter great, this system of pcrviiding light produced pictures 
of a peculiar and tranquil maj(‘sfy ; where the mind of the painter 
was irregularly or frivolously iuiaginati\e, its temptations to accu- 
mulative detail were too great to be resisted — the spectator was 
by the Cierinan masters overwhelmed with the copious inconsist- 
ency of a <lream, or coinpoUcd to traverse the picture from corner 
to cofiier bk*! a museum of curiosities. 

The chalk or peti pre])aration being completed, and the oil- 
priining laid, we have seen that the shadows were laid in with a 
transparent hrinai in considerable- body. The question next 
.arises — What iidluence is this part of the process likely to have 
had upon the coloarim/ of the school I It is to be remembered that 
the practice was continued to the IHlest times, and that when the 
thin light bad been long abandoned, and a loaded body of colour 
had taken its place, the brown transparent shadow was still re- 
tained, and is retained often to this day, when asphaltum is used 
as its base, at the risk of the destruction of the picture. The 
utter loss of many of Reynol<ls‘ noblest works has been caused by 
the lavish use of this pigment. Whtat the pigment actually was in 
older limes is left by Mr. Eastlake undecided . — 

* A rich brown, which, whether an earth or mineral alone, or a sub- 
stance of the kind enriched by the addition of a transparent yellow ot 
orange, iaiiut an imiinportant element of the glowing colouring which 
it retnarkable in examples of the school. Such a colour, by artificial 
combipaiLons at least, is easily supplied ; and it is repeated, that, in 
general, the materials now in use are ouite as good as those which the 
Flemish masters had at their command. — Ib, p. 4B8« 

At p. 446 it is also aseerted that the peculiar glow of the brown 
of Rubens te hardly to be accoanted for by any accidental variety 
in the Cassel earths, but was obtained by the mixture of a trant 
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parent jellow. Evidence, however, exists of asphaltum liaviii" 
been used in Flemish ])iclures, and with safety, even though i)re- 
part'd ill tlie iiiodcrn manner : — 

‘It is not ground ’ (says De Mayerne), ‘ but a drying oil is prepared 
with litharge, and the pulverized asphaltum mixed with this oil is placed 
in a glass vessel, suspended by a thread [in a water bath]. Thus ex- 
posed to the fire it melts like butter; when it begins to boil it is instantly 
removed. It is an excellent colour for shadows, and may be glazed like 
lake; it lasts well.’ — //*. p. 463. 

The great advant:\ge/)f this primary laying in of the darks in 
brown was the obtaining an unity of shadow throughout the pic- 
ture, which rendered variety of hue, where it occurred, an instantly 
accepted evidence «)f light. It mattered not how vigrirous or 
how deep in tone the masses of local colour might be, the eye 
could not confound them with true shadow; it everywhere dis- 
lin«ruished the transparent browns as indicative of gloom, and 
became acutely sensible of tlie presence and preciousness of light 
wherever local lints rose out of their depths. But however su- 
perior this method intiy he to the arbitrary use of polychrome 
shadows, utterly unrelated to the lights, which has betui admitted 
in modern works ; and however bcauliful or brilliant its insults 
might be in the hands of colourists as faithful as Van ICyck, or as 
inventive as Rubens; the principle on whicli it is based becoine.s 
dangerous whenever, in assutfling that the ultimate hue of every 
shadow is brown, it pro-supposes a peculiar and conventional 
light. It is true, that so long as the early practice f)f fuiishing the 
under-drawing with the pen' was continued, the grey of that 
preparation might perhaps cliininish the force of the upper colour, 
which became in that c ase little more than a "lowing varnisli — 
even thus sometiiiics verging on too monotonous warmth, as the 
reader may observe in the head of Dandolo, hy .lohn Bellini, in 
the Nationial Gallery. But when, by later and more impetuous 
hands, the point tracing was dispensed with, and the picture 
boldly thrown in with the brown pigment, it iMscame matter of 
great improbability that the force of such a prevalent tint could 
afterwards be softened or incited into a nure harmony ; the 
painter s feeling for truth was blunted ; brilliancy and richness 
became his object rather than sincerity or solemnity; with the 
palled sense of colour departed tlic love of light, and th&diflTused 
sunshine of the early schools died awiw in the narrowed 
rays of Rembrandt. Wc think it a denctency in the work 
before us that the extreme peril of such u principle, incau- 
tiously applied, has not been pointed out, and that the method of 
Rubens has been so highly extolled for its technical perfection, 
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without the slightest notice of the gross mannerism into which its 
facile brillitancy too frequently betrayed the mighty master. 

^’^et it remains a question how far, under certain limitations and 
for certain effects, this system of jjurc brown shadow may be 
successfully followcil. It is not a little singular that it has already 
been revived in water-colours by a painter who, in his realization 
of light and splendour of hue, stands without a rival among living 
schools — Mr. Hunt; his neutral shadows being, we believe, first 
thrown in frankly with sepia, the colour introduced upon the 
lights, and the central lights afterwards further raised by body 
colour, and glazed. But in this process the sepia shadows are 
admitted only on ohjects whose local colours are warm or neutral ; 
wherever the lint of tin; illumined portion is delicate or peculiar, 
a relative hue of .shade is at once laid on the wliile paper ; and the 
correspondence with the I'leinish school is in the use of brown as 
the ultimate representative of deep gloom, and in the careful pre- 
servatir)!! of its tianspart‘nc‘y, not in the application of brown 
universally as the shade of all colours. AVe ap])rehend that this 
piatlice represents, in another medium, the very best mode of 
applying the Flemish system ; and that when the result proposed 
is an effet't of vivid colour under bright Ci)()l sunshine, it would 
be impossible to a(loj)t any more perfect means. But a system 
which in any stage prescribes the use of a certain pigment, implies 
the adoption t)f a constant aim. and becomes, in that degree, con- 
veiuioiiai. Suppose that the eflert desired be neither of sunlight 
nor of bright colour, but of grave colour subdued hv atmosphere, 
and we believe that the use of brown for an ultimate shadow 
woultl be highly inexpedient. VVirfi Van Eyck and with Rubens 
the aim was always consistent : clear daylight, diffused in the one 
case, concentrated in the other, was yet the hope, the necessity of 
both ; and any process which admitted the slightest dimness]^ 
Coldness, or opacity, w'ould have been considered an error in their 
system by either. Alike, to Rubens, came subjects of tumult or 
tranquillity, of gaiety or terror; the nether, earthly, and upper 
world were to him animated with the same feeling, lighted by the 
same sun ; he dyed in the same lake of fire the warp of the 
wedding-garment or of the winding-sheet ; swept into the s^c 
delirium the recklessness of the sensualist, and rapture of^thc 
anchorite; saw in tears only their gliliering, and in torture only 
its flush. To such a pisinter. regarding every subject in the 
same temper, and all os mere motives for the display of the 
power of his art, the Flemish system, improved as it became in 
his hands, was alike sufficient and habitual. But among the. 
greater colourists of Italy the aim was not always so simple nog 
the method so determinable. We find Tintoret passing like a 
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fire-fly from light to darkness in one oscillationj ranging from tlie 
fullest prism of solar colour to the coldest greys of twilight, and 
from the silver tinging of a morning cloud to the lava fire of a 
volcano : one moment shutting himself into obscure chambers of 
imagery, the next plunged into the revolutionless day of heaven, 
and piercing space, deeper than the mind can follow or the eye 
fathom; we find him by turns appalling, pensive, splendid, pro- 
found, profuse; and throughout sacrificing every minor quality to 
the poiver of his prevalent mood. By such an artist it might, 
perhaps, be presumed that a different system of colour would bo 
adopted in almost every picture, and that if a chiaroscuro ground 
were independently laid, it would be in a neutral grey, susceptible 
afterwards of harmony with an}^ tone he might determine upon, 
and not in the vivid brown which necessitated brilliancy of subse- 
quent effect. We believe, accordingly, that while some of the 
pieces of this master's richer colour, such as the Adam and Eve 
in the dallery of Venice, and we suspect also the miracle of St. 
Mark, may be executed on the pure Flemish system, the greater 
number of his large compositions will be found based on a grey 
shadow ; and that this grey shadow was independently laid we have 
more direct proof in the assertion of Boschini, who receiveil his 
information from the younger Palma : ' Qunndo baveva stabilitti 
questa importante distribuzione, abhoyf/iava il qtiadro tutto di 
chiaroscuro f and wc have, therefore, no doubt that Tintoret^s 
well-known reply to the question, ^ What were the most beautiful 
colours 1 ' * II nerOf c il bianco' is to be received in a perfectly 
literal sense, beyond and above its evident reference to abstract 
principle. Its main and most valuable meaning was. of course, 
that the design and light and shade of a picture wer^ of greater 
importance than its colour ; (and this Tintoret felt so thoroughly 
that there is not one of his works which would seriously lose in 
power if it were translated into chiaroscuro) ; but it implied also 
that Tintorel’s idea of a shadowed preparation was in grey, and 
not in brown. 

But there is a farther and more essential ground of differ- 
ence in system of shadow between the Flemish and Italian co- 
lourists. It is a w’ell -known optical fact that the colour of 
shallow Is complcmcntal' to that of light: and that therefore, in 
general terms, warm light has cool shadow, and cool light hot 
shadow. The noblest masters of northern and southern 
^ools resf^ctively adopted these contrary keys ; and while the 
Flemings raised their lights in frosty white and pewly greys out 
of a glowing shadow, the Italians opposed the deep aid burning 
jays of their golden heaven to masses of solemn grey and majestic 
blu#. Either, therefore, their preparation must l^ve been 
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difiVtrent^ or they were able^ when they chose^ to conquer the 
warmth of the ground by superimposed colour. We believe, 
accordingly, that Correggio will be found — as stated in the notes 
of Reynolds quoted at page 495 — to have habitually grounded 
with blacky white, and ultramarine, then glazing with golden- 
transparent colours ; while Titian used the most vigorous browns, 
and conquered them with cool colour in mass above. The re- 
markable sketch of Leonardo in the Uffizii of Florence is com- 
menced in brown — over the brown is laid an olive green, on which 
the highest lights are struck with white. ' • 

Now it is well known to even the merely decorative painter 
that no colour can be brilliant which is* laid over one of a cor- 
responding key, and that the best ground for any given opaque 
colour will be a comparatively subdued tint of the complemental 
one ; of green under red, of violet under yellow, and of orange or 
brown therefore under blue. We apprehend accordingly that the 
real value of the brown ground with Titian was far greater than 
even with Rubens ; it was tt) support and give preciousness to cool 
colour above, while it remained itself untouched as the repre- 
sentative of warm reflexes and extreme depth of transparent 
gloom. We believe this employment of the brown ground to be 
the only means of uniting majesty of hue with profundity of shade. 
But its value to the Fleming is connected with the management 
of the lights, which we have next to consider. As we here venture 
for the flrst time to disagree in some measure with Mr. Eastlake, 
let us be sure that we state his opinion fairly. He says : — 

‘ The light warm tint which Van Marnier assumes to have been gene- 
rally used in the oil-priming was somethnes omitted, as unfinished pictures 
prove. Under such circumstances, the picture may have been executed 
at once on the sized outline. In the works of Lucas van Leyden, and 
sometimes in those of Albert Durcr, the thin yet brilliant lights exhibit 
a still brighter ground underneath. (i>. 389.) . . .It thus appears that 
the method proposed by the inventors of oil painting, of preserving 
light wdthin the colours,^ involvetl a certain order of processes. The 
principal conditions were : first, that the outline sliould be completed 
on the panel before the painting, properly so called, was begun. The 
object, in thus defining the forms, was to avoid alterations and repaint- 
ings, which might ultimately render the ground useless without sup- 
plying its place. Another condition was to avoid loading ike opaque 
colours* This iimitation was not essential with regard to the 
parent colours^ as such ^uld hardly exclude the bright gveund. 
(p. 89S.) * * * The system of colouring adopted by the Van fij^s ipay 
have been influenced by the practice of glass-painting. They appear, 
in tbeir first efforts at least, to have considered the white panel as repre- 
senting light behind a coloured and transparent medium, and aimea at 
giving brilliancy to their tints by dtowing the vrhite ground to lAine 
through them. If thdae paintem and their followers erred, it was in 
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sometimes too literally carrying out this principle. Their lights are 
always transparent (mere ^hile excepted) and their shadows sometitnea 
w ant depth. This is in accordance with the effect of glass-«taining» in 
which transparency may cease with darkness, but never with light. The 
superior method of Unions consisted in preseiving transparency chiefly 
in his darks, and in contrasting their lucid depth with solid lights. 
(p.408.) . • . Among the technical improvements on the older piocess 
may be especially mentioned the preservation of transparency in the 
darker masses, the lights being loaded as required. The system of ex- 
hibiting the bright ground through the shadows still involved an ad- 
herence to tlft 01 iginai method of defining the composition at first ; 
and the solid painting of the lights opened the door to that iVeedom of 
execution which the works of the early ninsteis wanted.’ (p.490.> ^ 

We think we caiimit have erred in concludinur from these scat- 
tered passages that Mr. Eastlake supposes the biilliancy of the high 
lights of the eailier schools to be attributable to the under power 
of the white ground. This we admit, so far as that ground gave 
value to the transparent flesh-c<doured or 'brown preparation 
above it; but we doubt the transparency of the highest lights, 
and the power of any white ground to add brilliancy to opaque* 
colours. We hav e ourselves never seen an instance of a painted* 
hnlliant light that was not loaded to the exclusion of the ground. 
Secondary lights indeed are often perfectly transparent^ a warm' 
hfitddiig over the under white ; the highest light itself may be 
so«r-*buS, then it is the white ground itself subdued by transpalnent 
darker colour, not supporting a light colour. In the Van Kyok m 
the i?jiaU 9 i|i^l Gallery all the brilliant lights are loadetl; 
wlu(e> Eastlake himself admits, was always so; iuiid>w»f 
believe that the flesh«>oolour « and carnations are pauitetViwUb* 
colour as opcujUe as the white head-dress, but fad df brillfitiioy* 
froth fiol heiti^ loaded enough; the white ground beneath <bdihg' 
utterty iinable to add to the power of such tints, while its tM* 
more subdued tones depended in great tneastir^ On its recekiV^' a 
iranspatt^ht edat of tvdrm qqlour first. This may have heen'isb^c-jl 
times omitied, a? stated pt p. 389 ; when it was so, we believjqtl^S^^ 
an uUer loas of hriUiancy must have resulted ; hut^ lyhcm it was usedir^ 
the highest lights mUst^vg been raised from it by opaque caloiir 
as dtttinctly by Van Eygk 4^ by ilubens. Rubens* dudgmeiSt ait 
Palis is quoted at p. 3S8 oaan exafnple of the best use of the hfighh' 
grxmnd :-^and how in tjiat picture, how in all Rul^eiss'^/i^st 
pifttves* is? it used? Ovfyc gre^ind is rtfirou^U a (rtuispiiranti 
§|p?vipg browfn up t, varied and^/Jiepwail in^^shadotYk kpWyii 
Wn hro^n glaze, amf ^pto 
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Van Ejck’s high lights were either, in proportion, to the scale 
of picture and breadth of handling, as loaded as these, or, 
in the degree of their thinness, less brilliant. Was then his 
sjstem the same as Rubens'? Not so; but it differed more in 
the management of middle tints than in the lights: the main 
difference was, we believe, between the careful preparation of the 
grailations of drawing in the one, and the daring assumption of 
massy light in the other. There are theorists who would assert 
that their system was the same — but they forget the primal work, 
with the point, underneath, and all tliat it iutplied of transparency 
above. Van Eyck secured his drawing in dark, then threw a 
pale transparent middle tint over the whole, and recovered his 
highest lights; all was transparent except these. Rubens threw a 
dark middle tint over the whole at first, and then gave the drawing 
with opaque grey. All was opaqite except tlie shadows. No 
slight difference this, when we reflect on the contrarieties of 
practice ultimately connected with the opposing principles ; above 
all on the eminent one that, as all Van Eyck's colour, except the 
high lights, must have been equivalent to a glaze, while the great 
Ix^y of colour in Rubens was solid (ultimately glazed occasion* 
ally, but not necessarily), it was possible for Van Eyck to mi.x 
bis tints to the local hues required, with far less danger of heavi- 
ness in effect than would have been incurred in the solid painting 
of Rubens. This is especially noticed by Mr. Eastlake, with 
whom we are delighted again to concur : — 

* The practice of using compound tints has not been approved by 
colourists; the method, as introduced by the early masters, was, adapted 
to certain conditions, but, like many of their processes, was afterwards 
misapplied. Vasari informs us that Ijorcnzo di Credi, whoso exagge* 
rated nicety in technical details almost equalled that of Gerard Dow^ 
was in the habit of mixing about thirty tints before he began to work. 
The opposite extreme is perhaps no less objectionable* Much may de« 
pend on the skilful use of the ground. The purest colour in an opaq^ue 
state and superBcially light only, is less brilliant than the foulest mix- 
ture through which light shines. Hence, as long as the white ground 
was visible within 4he tints, the habit of matching colours from natute 
(no matter bv what complication of hues, provided the ingredients were 
not chemically injurious to each other) was likely to combine the tiuldf 
of negative hues with clearness*’—/^., p. 400. 

iTbese passages open to us a series of questions far too krtri- 
catelo be even cursorily treated within our liinits. tits to be 
held in mind that one and the same quality of colour or kind^of 
bHUiatK^ i* not always the beat ; the phases and jphonomena of 
coloui^ are innumeralM in reatity, wd even the mocun; of imitating 
them tNNs^e ^p^ent er edieiwkmt aec^^ng ib the aifii and 
•mde of the pit^nre* Hit ainhbrity whiwtif' 
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the mixture of tints to a compound one, or their juxtaposition 
in a state of purity, be the^ b^ter ^ practice. ;Thero is not. the 
slightest doubt that; the ground being the same, a' stippled tint 
is more brilliant and rich than a milled one; mor is there doubt 
on the other hand that in some snbjects sueh tint is impos- 
sible, and in others vulgar. We have above idiuded to the power 
of Mr. Hunt in water-colour. The fruit-pieces of that artist are 
dependent for their splendour chiefly on the juxtaposition of 
pure colour for compound tints, and we may safely afiinn that the 
method is for such purpose as exemplary as its results are admir- 
able. Yet would you desire to see the same ; means , adopted 
in the execution of the fruit in Rubens' Peace and War ? Or 
again, would the lusciousness of tint obtained by Rubens himsClf, 
adopting the same means on a grander scale in his painting of 
flesh, have been conducive to the ends or grateful to the feelings 
of the Bellinis or Albert* Durer? Each method is admirable 
as applied by its master ; and Hemling and Van Eyck are as 
much to be followed in the mingling of colour, as Rubens and 
Rembrandt in its decomposition. If an award is absolutely to 
be made of superiority to either system, we apprehend that the 
palm of mechanical skill must be rendered to the latter, and 
higher dignity of moral purpose confessed in die former; in 
proportion to the nobleness of the subject and the tlioughtfulness 
aS its treatment, simplicity of colour will be found more desi- 
rable: Nor is the far higher perfection of drawing attained by the 
earlier method to be forgotten. Gradations which are expiosseil 
hj delicate execution of the darks, and then aided by'ii:‘fwtv 
strokes of recovered light, must always be more subtle, and 
true than those which are struck violently forth with opaqtie 
colour \ and it is to be remembered that the handling ; ,1tkc 
bnvsh,^> with tbe early Italian masters, approached iU it8(mfine- 
ment to drawing with the point-^tbe more definitely, ^becauSBe.tbo 
work was executed, as we have just seen, with little ebaa]^ or 
]flayi>f local coloan « Andr-*-wl^tever discredit the. loosfsr nipl 
bolder pqraoiktd of idter masters may have throi^ on the l^tcUhcl 
and penetUed execatknk of earlier periods-^we nauntaimlbat tUs 
method, necessary iii' fresco; < and followed . babiluallyt in tbe first 
oil pictures, has produced tlie<^ndbleat renderings .of' huindipiles* 
’^pittssbiiin the whole of 4he examples of .art: iWlMSBt 

works of Raphael, all the glorioas portraiture oCOl^tlaodajbiSHm 
^^Masadcio, the mightaesti i achievomenlai * of seligkiiis 4 mailin 
rfhntibtai^ Pemgino, Bellinr; and audit' Tme esf 

in^ ^fresco .Masoccio’e haa^ jdiwtohibfidnibaelll^imw^w^ 
infoiifOMd in^oilv tbe^tWbhehds i(iiifriesdh|itby 
AuaSeis9<*:«f Rlaimi<M.;,.findrlwd^ 
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in portraiture^ executed in opaque ' colours, which could contend 
with them in depth of expression or in fulness oi . recorded life^ — 
not mere imitative vitality, but chronicled action. And we have no 
hesitation in assorting^ that where the object of the painter is ex- 
pression, and the picture is of a size admitting careful, eze^utionj 
the transparent system, developed as it is found in Bellini or 
rugino> will < attain the most profound and serene colour, while it 
will never betray into looseness or audacity. But if in the mind of 
the painter Invention prevail over veneration,— if his eye be creative 
rather than penetrative, and his hand more powerful than patient 
~let him not be confined to a system where light, once lost, is as 
irrecoverable as time, and where all success depends on husbandry 
of resource. Do not measure out to him his sunshine in inches of 
gesso; let him have the power of striking it even out of darkness 
and the deep. 

If human life were endless, or human spirit could fit its com- 
pass to its will, it is possible a perfection might be reached which 
should unite the majesty of invention with the meekness of love. 
We might conceive that the thought, arrested by the: readiest 
means, and at first represented by the boldest symbob^ might 
afterwards be set forth with solemn and studied expression, and 
that the power might know no weariness in clothing which had 
known no restraint in creating. But dilation and contraction are 
for molluscs, not for men ; we arc not ringed into flexibility, like 
wnrms, nor gifted with opposite sight and mutable colour ‘<Iike 
' cbameloons. The mind which moulds and sumaaons cannot >at 
^wilbtransmute itself into that which clings and contemplates*; nOr 
it' given to us at once to ha>’e the potter s power over the^iump, 
140 upon the clay, and the gilder s upon the porcelaiii. 
JEhren t hie temper in which we behold these various displays ofintind 
must bo different ; and it admits of more than doubts w.helbM*^f 
' > the ' bold > work of rapid thought were afterwards in alL its imrnis 
completed with microscopic care, the result would * be othest than 
^•winfttb ‘ In the shadow at the foot of Tintoret's picUtribiOifrt^c 
'^weKbptatidn; lies a broken rock-bould^. The dark«jg(rpQnd)hiSs 
laid iiiy of ooloue nearly uniform ; and 
smorethiais fifteen or twbnty, strokes of the fasiisbi^ loadMl^s^ 
^^dight'grey^ hmm cpiam the solid block* o^ stohor oni^of Itiie 
tsrab^y. J Probably iten minutes are the utnHisI iinie mfaacklhi^ 
hlliokse^idsoiobdnpiedpthougli tbe r^ sbiiik>foi||KiMb aqfuaee* 
eltbM^iiffefar%s affinttedshatinoothermbthodplfowidve^^ 
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dead and cold — the natural consec^uencc of striking a mixed 
opaque pigment otter a dark ground. It Would now ue possible 
to treat this skeleton of a stone, which could only liave been 
together by Tintotet’s rough temper, with the care of a Fleming ; 
to leave its fiertetely-strirken lights emanAtin^ from a golden 
giound, to gradate with the pen its ponderous shadows, gnd in 
its completion, to dwell with endless and intricate precision upon 
fibres of moss, bells of heath, blades of grass, and films of lichen. 
Love like Van Eyck’s would separate the fibres as if thov weic 
stems of forest, tuinenhe libbed gtaSs into fanciful articulation, 
shadow forth capes and islands in the Variegated film, and hang the 
purple bells in counted* chiming. A year might pass awa\, and 
the work )et be incomplete, yet Would the purpose of the gieat 
pictuie have lieen better answcied when all had been achieved? 
or if so, IS it to be wished that a \ear of the life of Tintoret fcould 
su( h a thing be conceived possible) Iiad been so devoted ? 

We have put in as broad and extravagant a view as possible the 
difterencte of object irt the two systems of loaded and tiansparcnt 
light; but it IS to be fehiemboied that both aie in a certain 
degree Compatible, and that Whatever exclusive arguments may 


be adduced ih favour Of the loaded system apply only to the ulti- 
mate stages of (he \vofk. The question is not whether the white 
ground be expedient irt the (ommciuemeni —but how far it must 
of necessity be preserved to the close? Theie cannot be the 
slightest doubt that, whatever the object, whatever the jKiwcr of 
the palutteh the white ground, as intensely blight and perfect as 
it 0stii bte' obtaiuetb should be the base of hiS operations ; tha^ 
should be prestetn^ed as long »as possible, shown wherever it 
possible, and sacrificed only upon good c ause. There are indeea 
many objects which do not admit of imitation unless tW 
liave power of Superimposing and modelling the light} but Iheie 


Tt 'appeUHs firbih ihc'^dertce Mw' pjrbdaccd that llidrU. are' at 
least 'in thi} 
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transparent tidlbriflti' tlf^ iMadiy'trtitsi' aftVIbnahii'eh^li’ITirSlii* 
only (Van Eydk).' ’''SlBboilqly,‘,^hlte 
prenaratibn,* and Sbfid'^ 

ThWiy. whi^n iila 

both or !ijfhti;iind<slfe«c)«?y 

ind^utii«ry •!. 
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parent colour w^re. pujt; ovw it: red, frcquentJy#;v>vo., believe, 
by Titfan, before; shadows .---ryelip^f.^^plinfliiw by 

Rubens ; — wha^yer VaW ^ tone might be clio^n .for the . jfcey of 
the composition, ancl /qf die support of its.grjeiyjfi depended for 
its pWh value upon tip \yl;ileg^csso beneath ; nor can any»- 9 tem 
of colour be hUiiiiatcty successful which excludes : it;! Noble 
ariangeineht^; ph<^ of colour, will indeed ircdeem 

and Vpcomjncijd ibe falsest system: our own Reynolds, and 
iWcniiy 'Turner, j furuisli magnitjqcnt examples of the power 
atbiihablp by colourists of high calibre, after the . light ground is 
lost — (we cannot agree with Mr, Easd^jie. in thinking the 
practice of painting first in. white and .bW'^^^ w'jtlL .cool re<ls 
oiity, ^equivalent to its preservation ’) : — b^t in fhc work.fitof botli, 
diminished S2>lendouv and sncrifired durability attest, and .punish 
the neglect of the best resources of (heir art. , 

We have stated, though briefly, the .mpyor, part i)f tjm data 
which recent rcsoarrh has furnished respecting thp early colour- 
ists ; enough, certainly, to remove all. theoretical obstacles to the 
attainment of a perfection equal to theirs..., A. few carefnlly Con- 
ducted pxpcriinenls, with the cflicicnt ipds of p[>9d^r,n^c)ipnnstry, 
would probably put us in possession of an ^'^vnisjhr if in- 

deed this be necessary, at least not, inferipy ^fo^j^h^t whic^itboy 
croployecl j the rest of their materials arc, already in Qur bsMsds^ 
soliciting only such care intheir preparation as it ougbt^,wie tbtohy 
to be no irksome duly to bestow. Yet we .are, sdngi)jlqcr<Q£ 
flic iifirncdia^ result. Air. Eastlakc has done bis;dmy^^c^Jiendy^ 
buiSi is liardjy to be expected that, after being long ju ppssn$tiQtV 

S '^ iijeans wfam^ no profit, 1^9 ,H.^9W:^dgn.tbcUj^ 

ic l^rea^st men, possessed np better, should at urge; ta onni^ 
laiiojii arul gift widi strengtli. V^c bcUcyc ,that<;^^;qQnsfic»fSSd 
iVcm oF their true ppsUipu already existed ifttbp 
lit-ihg artists; example had al least bpeq given, 

VjL^cadermcian^^^^^ Mr. , Alulycady and Jlijt\y.,, 
qn the Flemish'^ and copi^^ent,. cniT^udy# jP; 

witlf a bigV a^isVce of pcrnianc|^^,; ,yvhiJc 
ariwtic ahd. KPWic syippad^, of > , 

,4U*. f w« 1 ’ • it - ‘ '^1 f» . ‘11 • 4 - 1 <« 








but^^^cj voice of the colourist lias but the addc 


icr's listening, charm 
be 
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he never so wisely. Men ine with eaeh other, untaught, in pursuit 
of smoothness and smallness — of Carlo Dolci and Van Huysum ; 
their domestic hearts may range them in faithful armies round 
the throne of KaphacI ; meditation and labour may raise them to 
the level of the great mountain pedestal of Buonarotti — ^vestito 
gia de* raggi del pianeta, che ineno dritto altrui per ogni ealle 
!>ut neither time nor teaching will bestow the sense, when it is 
not innate, of that wherein consists the power of Titian and the 
great Venetians. There is proof of this in the various degrees 
of cost and care devoted to the preservation of their works. The 
glass, the curtain, and the cabinet guard the preciousness of what 
is petty, guide curiosity to what is popular, invoke worship to what 
is mighty ; — Raphael has his palace — Michael his dome — respect 
protects and crowds traverse the sacristy and the saloon ; but the 
frescoes of Titian fade in tlie solitudes of Padu^a, and the gesso 
falls crumbled from the Happing canvas, as the sea-winds shake 
the Scuola di San lioeco. 

But if, on the one hand, mere abstract excellence of colour 
be thus coldly regarded, it is equally certain that no work ever 
attains enduring celebrity which is eminently deficient in this 
great respect. Colour cannot be indifferent ; it is cither bt*autiful 
and auxiliary to the purposes of the picture, or false, froward, and 
opposite to them. Even in the painting of Nature herself, this 
Jaw is palpable; chiefly glorious when colour is a predomliiaiil 
clement in her working, she is in the next degree most impressive? 
when it is withdrawn altogether : and forms and scenes become 
sublime in the iicutnil twiligibt, which were indifferent in. the 
colours of noon. Much more is this the case in the feebleness of 
imitation ; all colour is bad w^hich is less than beautiful ; all is 
grtrss and intrusive which is not attractive ; it repels where ijt can- 
not enthral) and destniys what it cannot assist. It is besides the 
painter’s peculiar craft; be who cannot colour is no painter. It 
is not painting to grind earths with oil and lay them sntooibly on 
a surface. Hct only is a painter who can melodize and hartnonize 
hue — if he fail in thi^, he is no member of the brotherhood* Lot 
him etch, ot draiv,>ov Ccanre : i,}etter the unerring graver than il^ 
unfaithful pencil-^l>ette7 the true sling and Stone than tbe^ bright- 
ness of the unproved armmr.' And let not even those who dem in 
the deepen* magic, and feel w themselves the loftier pqwwfi^prff^ 
same upon that powor^^noT/ believe in the reality of. any :8sMMs 
that’which has beto«deferted deUberate^ resoluteisMie- 
ceMve ojperation. We would' neither .deny nor disguise < the in- 
iiuencc^of sensibility or of imaginaiibn^ upckiiilhis^^^*'* Ujpoo levary 
other admirable quality of art we kniprihi^t there is^that in the 
very stroke and fall of the pencil in a iii'^t^i^^s hand, which creates 

•colour 
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colour with an unconscious enchantment-— we know that there is 
a brilliancy which springs from the joy of the painter’s heart — a 
gloom which sympathizes with its seriousness — a power correlative 
with its will ; but these arc all vain unless they be ruled by a 
seemly caution — a manly moderation — an indivertible foresight. 
This wo think the one great conclusion to be received from the 
work we have been examining, that all power is vain — all inven- 
tion vain — all enthusiasm vain — all devotion even, and fidelity 
vain, unless these are guided by such severe and exact law as we 
see take place in the developement of every great natural glory ; 
and, even in the full glow of their bright .and burning operation, 
sealtMl b}^ the cold, majestic, deep-graven impress of the signet on 
the right hand of Time. 


Art. IV . — The Princess^ a Medley. By Alfred Tennyson. 

London. J2ino. 1848. 

TN his lately published ‘ Notes from Life * which, delightfully 
as they read in prose, we would gladly have seen em- 
bodied in a new * Task,’ with such a cement of imagery and 
in such a framework of verse as the author of Philip Van 
Arteveldo lias at command, Mr. Henry Taylor considers the 
period when the j)oet ought to deem himself qualified for the 
exercise of his vocation on a large scale, and decides that, from 
the preparations required, this period will not arrii^e early. After 
citing the authority and example of Milton, who even in his 
twenty-ninth year regarded fais efforts as a plucking' of the ‘ ber- 
ries harsh and crude/ and who composed his great Epic in de- 
clitiing age* he observes that 'Milton’s poetical facnilties, as the 
history of poetry at largo would show* were not of slower growth 
tlwin those of other poets of the high and intellectual orders/ and 
that at all events 'the culmination of such poets is in middle life.’ 

^ That poets do mit roach their zenith, as poets, in early youth, 
and that poetic works of large compass are not produced before 
the middle of li/e, seem to bo indisputable portions. ^ Very little 
poetry* that is not plainly immature and impeefeot of itsikind* has 
kffer bocii produced by youths under twenty. yem of, age:, many 
sswimen lind aged men hare written better, poems; .thaiD exen the 
-gT< 9 atissi poets hare produced in boyhood. Bat ]!d^« Teller pro- 
say that more illustrious^ examples of poetical {schieve- 
-ment itmi^ be fonnd Imlbnging to periods beyond middle life than 
can be eitcdfkugi belonging to* the? pesWItb and this 

. assertioa*^ if hy 7»iddh rnisant^ a: period not. commencing till 

* < &oVi IK IHr*' 

'■ after 
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^(cr tliirty nor terjiiiiinaiiag till. after involves a view of the 
$ 42 bject to which we cannot bo roarhlj Bobscribe» Literary his- 
tory, we believe, lends considerable support* to our. opinion, 
tliat the poeUCf^l faculty, though seldom largely devetot^ed in 
boyhppd, has an especial connexion with youth; th:tt in. many 
cases it is full grown while the other intellectual faculties are yet 
growing;, that it often is in the decline .while other, powers of the 
mind arc in entire vigour. If a large proptwlion of all the noblest 
poetry which the w’orld has st'cri— and this tve concede ; to JVIr. 
Taylor — has been conceived and. exeeuted by men. between thirty 
and forty-five ; if nnicb that is firsUrute in its way has been pro-* 
duced at a still more advanced age; it appears equally true that 
no small amount, of genuine poetry, excellent in its kind and fit to 
live for its own sake, has proceeded from men under thirty ; and 
if wc extend the period of youth till five or six and thirty, we 
may even say that no, small proportion of the finest poetry extant 
has been written by young men. Are the earlier productions 
of Shakspoare^ Ben Jonspn^ Beaumont, and Milton immature 
fruits? are , they, not ‘ y^ning, but full-grown poetry, graceful as 
the beardless Apol|q,?,* It is commonly felt that in Romeo 
and Jn.U^ik the Mjid^ummer Night’s Dream, the Afcrchant of 
\fciupo, Jljfojliqr4»t)i« TH^ Henry the Tourtli,.tbc author had 
reached; perception in pne style of poetic art; and the world 
epnUt . scarcely; better spare the Allegro and Peuseroso, ComuB, 
apd Paradise Lost. Those ^ crude iuwl 

harsh , cherries,’ ,as their producer with a large })ucticni liceame 
chp$c t:® them, wili .evy rank, high among the 
tbo poctjicail, vineyard : they are ripe gra^>cs of no inean;JBat^ur^^ 
inBweetn?s9,.i^ not ip the potency of the juice, infmior >U> ndrie. 
Joqson is tq. have written Ryery Man in his lljuihputBnat. 
ab(^t, tvvp-au4‘twentyj the Fox, the Alchemist, ;und;.8ilcm 
WToirtap ihy ; the time . tbirty-*ix. Beaumont, thci *associaio 

qf mneHSfidr twenty , 

AJklbp ^ apj^ajed before hs^rwis, 

tbi,rty/yqarBj. 9 l(l;?Tj|^m^^ to live; aaitio ptashKlv 

of .lifp ; and.jnurpft l^m^ his name At 

%ay /never prQiiHc^jift;,het|er ;pQeni-rno, man has prodticadi 
n . ^etfor of JcindT^than;, hfo. I5)egy in . a . Country. Clnwrfvf., 

in his iwtfiMi 

when, be hih bcBjl odes, aaiwioflijo 

. The Jpioe^•y;p^,C^^uJl^s, an 

pppiiryfpfiiPfAskgw a^d <nf r,Golhnsi, 

4I«llQ(Wde#frflUier 

too styled /the Bt^Uiuhi the 

Pleasures 
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Pleasures of Imagination in his twenty- third year. Men differ 
in their estimate of poetic excellence, and there are some to 
whom poetry is worth) little except as the decorated shrine^ the 
graceful framework of sage reflection and various knowledge 
of life and affairs ; but those who love the poetical for its own 
sake, even when it teaches nothing but itself, that is, when it 
merely exhibits the poetical aspect of things, and illustrates a 
certain mode and' attitude of the human mind, will hesitate to 
.admit that the poet ripens as slowly as ihc statesman or the 
general, the historian or philosophic divine. 

To proceed with our survey. Schiller had written some of 
the plays on which his poetical reputation rests — The Robbers 
and Don Carlos — before he completed his twenty- eighth year. 
Wallenstein he composed about the same period when Dante 
was occupied witli the Divina Cominedia — the first stage of 
middle life. Klopstock obtained celebrity by three cantos of 
the Messiah at twenty- four; and Goethe had become poetically 
famous before he was twenty- five ; Faust was early planned but 
late finished ; it was composed at intervals during the course of 
half a century. Sir Walter Scott wrote with youthful spirit both 
early and late ; but the ^ willowy grey * Was hardly peeping out 
beneath the laurel on his illiistrious head, when he delisted 
the world with the Lay of the Last Minstrel and IVIarinion. 
Tbalaba was written in about six weeks, in Southey’s six^and- 
twimtieth year. The poem breathes of youth all over ,• it ex- 

E resses the keenness of youthful sorrow, the ardour of youthful 
opeyfh^ glow and triumph of youthful joy; yet it is far from 
boyish immature. And how was it with the great philo- 
sophic poet of our age? It might be supposed that his poetic 
mind grew^, like the oak or the cedar, slowly and gradually, and 
attained not its full sixe and adult solidity till a thousand larches 
of literature, with their slight pm^erty- stricken foliage, had sprung 
upland 'perished around' him ; yet the fact is that mhUy of the 
imrms'bn w^hieli his genius is most strongly ihnprcssed werte pro- 
ftncedbt’fore he had reached the xniddlb of life : — ^intern' Abbey 
aisd^ the' iCMd' CUimberiand Begga'r, *T6r iffsianbel to jhdgc by 
the ‘datesi annexed, must have' been written wrkeh be was but 
iwkmy-seveii<^ten^years before 'the ag^ whcrt^Petfirch obtained 
tbf^r|K>otie^ drown; The Fdmale Vagrant he cbinposed at about 
oi&^and-^tvronty, abtl ' that poeitt’ • both in' cbheeMioja’ and in versi- 
ftoacion, is 'i^y /idatut^^'in iisl Jine. :Hik*’^end''ode Inti* 
iniiubni or»rfnnioftalJ(y' wetl'^*vrrlt^n ' 'wheii ‘he wUjt advancing 
tow«|de'thc bf his later day arct» 

for df biff works; but 

such is>tiot^lh<a: feeHtig of his devoted admirers in general, or of 

those 
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those who admire in his productions the most that part which 
is the most characteristic and mi which is based more 

on imtiire and less on art, or on natural art rather than that 
which has been acquired, Laodamia, Dion^ the White Doe, 
and the Excursion, belong chiefly to the middle period of 
his poetic life. His latest poems are marked by delicacy of 
thought and grace of execution, but there is less of organic 
growth in them ; they are not so lifcsoinely evolved from a central 
idea as those of his morning find noon-day. In the Evening 
Voluntaries, for example, thoughts and images follow one another, 
as the snow falls upon the ground, flake after flake, till it forms 
one pure and shining aggregate ; but they do not compose each 
a distinct whole, strongly indiiidualized, as do most of his earlier 
poems. We will cherish a hope that, when the author of ‘ Philip 
Van Artcveldc * speaks with such warmth of late achievements in 
poetry, it is the illumined shadow of liisown coming performances 
cast before his mind that inspires such thoughts ; that those 
noble plays which he has already given us are but the precursors 
of a long line of dramas, which arc to crown his head with as 
many fresh laurels as covered the silver hairs of iiSschylus, 

He maintains, however, that even fur amorous poetry there is 
* a richer vein than that of youth’s temperament, a more attractive 
art than youth can attain to f he even thinks that ^ the best strains 
of erotic verse ’ have been uttered by poets in whom, to quote a 
line of his own^ ‘the juices and the vital sap were ebbing from 
the leaf.’ I3ut what is meant by the best strains of erotic verse ? 
— those which play upon the theme of love, or those which express 
the passion with force and felicity ? * Love-poems^’ technic^illy 

so called, are commonly of the former kind, and perhapil the 
stores of literature could not furnish a more frigid mass than 
might be formed out of this species of composition, or one froth 
which more abundant materials for a glittering ice-palacc might 
be obtained. To recall those feelings of youth which . ar^ most 
associated with beauty^ and fix them in a poetic medium^ as sub- 
stances onCe glowing with life are fixed in transparent stone, is an 
employment well suited ta lbe powers of declining age^ and oftgp 
congenial to the feelings of those who arc wearied of the 
dost Upon the thoroughfares of lifei and seek with strong ctesi^e^tp 
revisit the green and shady places which they frequented in yojS^^ 
But these poems bear the same relation to a powerful display qf 
Ae passion, itself, as the reflgetioo of mpoj^ht in tbq 
ljuiet lake to the 'dazzling deluge ’ pf sH 

fhe*ri|fhrseiterity of noon.’ Jlf ibq/qaqiitqrg^^.eroMp.y 
thW senie wbre mustered, we shpulAtbfhQldr thpi whUCTulpcks of 
youth or early manhood in most of the band'^t^Horacp^p^oralized 

on 
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on love exquisitely after he had grown fat, and was probably 
neither a subject nor an object of romantic feelings; ihis Quis 
multa gracilis is a crystal vase, spUndidior vitro^ of such symmetry 
that it forms a monument more lasting than brass. But in the 
earlier plays of Shakspearc, and those of Beaumont, the passion 
itself seems to glow transfused. The (jiaour, the Corsair, the 
Lara, and Parisina of Lord Byron’s youth contain tlic very image 
of youthful emotion ; and hence they sot the w'orld of young 
reatlers on fire at their first appearance, though doubtless their 
thrilling entrancing effect was heightened by circumstances of the 
hour and personal associations. 

Tlie union of this true imago of passion with higher poetic art 
and more food for the imagination than these poems contain, 
constitutes, in our view, the jierfection of love poetry. Shelley and 
Byron combined might jierhups have given us wdiat we find in 
Romeo and Juliet. ‘The sense of proportion* — Mr. Taylor 
adds — ‘ is naturally iinpcM-fect in youth, through undue ardour in 
particulars.’ Yet the poems of C’alullus arc models of proportion, 
and Shelley’s Lines to a Lady with a Guitar, which have been 
justly styled a Catullian strain, would not liavc acquired more 
grace had the author re-composed them at the age of the Patri- 
archs. The Rape of the l/ick, so remarkable for ease and 
polish, was written at four- and- twenty. The truth is, that al- 
though the sense of proportion may lie improved, yet it is a 
natural gift, a part of poetic genius, and to perfect this gift not 
many years of care and training arc necessary. ■ < 

Oitt a general review we think* it will appear that the great 
period’ for dramatic poetry has been the earlier {xirlion of 
middle age; for epic poetry the later; that satires and meditative 
pOems — Young’s JNight Thoughts, and Cowper’a Task, for 
instance — have for the most part belonged to the last stage* of 
a career ; although, where satire is combined with actioti'and 
passion in the drama, it has generally been earlier produced. 
The satirical genius of Aristophanes was full grown when be 
put forth his Knights ; and that play, as well aa the Acharniaus, 
apjpeated when he was under one-and -twenty, if the csonjec- 
tured date of his birth, a.c. 444, comes near the truths ^ Chat- 
tierton bhS been styled * the marvellous boy but tfao most mar- 
velous boy* of whom w^cords are extant is Torqmto^ Tasso, if 
|tr be true that he\ wrote the^ first six cantos of • the : Gerusalemmo 
Blbexittd ip bis sevepteienfh 'year i for though, of all great poeojii 
of permaiicht t^epilUtiofi it is thid Jesat' original-t-^nd what, 
ijileriyes from' Virgil; IDatitls, and AtiostO is imt ^so ^ninsmutecl in 
the alexubid bP4&b iilihd,'a8 in Gomus and Paradiss^Loiit 

all botlrowhd'^ihateriats are iubdued to the genius of MilhUaiTr* 

yet 
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yet it is unquestionably a creation of ^cOius ; and all ilic best 
works of Tasso were composed before he had ehtered fai beyond 
the confines of middle age. On the other hand^ of men advanced 
beyond It, the highest poetic achievements are those of i¥!schjlus, 
if indeed^ he composed the ^Orestea* not long bcfdre its iiist 
appearance, at sixty- eight ; of Pindar, whose lyrical career awn- 
inenccd with great success at twenty, but whose very finest qdes 
seem to ha\e been composed between Ills foityr-ninth and fifty- 
sixth }ear; of J^ophoclos, who cairied aWaj the prize fioin his 
master ^schUus at twenty-nine, }et is said to ha\ej)pKluced 
the fFidipus Coloiieus when he was past eighty ; and the later 
woiks of Ch.aucer, of Milton, and of Dryden. 

The inquit} what period of a man’s life is best fitted foi llic 
production of gYcat poems — that is, poems on a comprehenbi\ c 
plan — IS not piccisel} the same as the question at what part of 
man's life docs the poetic faculty attain perfection. The poetic 
icehng and power may be in its prime long before the poet has 
begun his most extensive work, for that will include a good 
deal besidc*s poetry or the mere poetical element; whatever 
treasure of the imagination may ha\e been l.iid up at an carl^ 
pcri6d, such a poem will not be produced till multifarious 
materials hate been Collected from teaching and experience; but 
will form a channel into which streams fiom various periods of 
life will run. tiome, indeed, maintain that there is no suth 


distinct poetical Hiculty as our argument supposes. * Poetry ^ — sa^ s 
Mr. Cailjle — 'except where the whole consists in extreme sfcn- 
sibilltyand a certain vague pervciding tunefulness of nature.* 
no separate faculty, no organ which can be superadded to flie rest 
or disjoined from them, but Cdthcr the result of their p^tiyraV liar- 1 
inonj and completion.’ But surely a man may have all ' oWpr 
powers in as high perfection as we have lenson to suppose great^ 
poets in geneia) to have possessed them, and yet be liiiameUo 
produce a poem worth reading as to create a nc^ set of ftikis, 
Shakspeare cMild licvei; learn to act well, though he ^as S^mca-' 


SUgg««i8 


to exort hi, alnlido, '—pare lanti vi/{ seems to be ' 

supposed \ thhugh ibere is Hi) endowment Shat gives d diah " 
air ot gCAe'tal power so fhdcb'as a higb '^ili of 'iimdioatl6h,'Wlil2h'‘ 
en&lblbs the possessor to p6 dll thih^ tn'm'drftKl UiScddrse j sliice^^'’ 
. _ * In the compass of, his smoae mind 

Tlie seeds and 
that make all wrfrid^/ 

VferiH hh6rV;'8re of t)i6 oU and''cbaiflf<fird«itoV'''VVp sfill’' 
' hold 
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bold that poetic g^ius is as truly a distinct gift a^Sf ,a matlie- 
maticab a , piplQriab pr a musical genius — tbou^, ^ore 
ceri jral thajfi ^ny otW is, dependent for its capacity^Qn-Aip, spale 
of ttie intellect^ and tabe^its colouring from the indiv;iduat temper 
apd.afiectjons-., W.e hpld that the poetic power in its es^nce, 
the pure ppetiq spirit^ is as distinct an clement in the microposm 
of the so^l> as .f^re in the jsystem of nature — as distinct a principle 
as electricity; t;ba,t it may be described generally as the power 
«)f beholding ^aud presenting objects to the ^ mind in pleasurable, 
fbrnis, and corresponds to thq beautiful as science to truth, reli- 
gion and^P[i, 9 ra 1 s to spirituality and goodness. , The object of the 
sublime poetry of the Bible is doubtless to convey truth, not to 
excite pleasure; but the object of the in which it conveys 
divine truths was doubtless pleasure ; it raises us above the senses 
by means of them. 

VVe further believe that this peculiar,, po^er of , usjng and 
addressing the imagination common to all this power of 

lieholding and bodying forth in pleasurable fprriis, and of 
presenting the loveliest and * happiest attitude of. things/ has 
a special connexion with physical texnpcramcph ^ 
stimulated by that condition of body which belongs, to youth when 
it Is adult rather than adolescent, or what is caJVd, in rpfprcnce. 
to corporeal advantages, the prime of life. It .will be gpoepdly 
admitted that a youthful vividness of sensationi which, the pre^ . 
doiuinance of the reflective and speculative faculties, 
suppress, with the , sense of novelty and freshness in all; 'pbject|a^ 
wiUi.Yjb^pl? .Uie mind converses, p|-omotes imagipa^i^. 

I^oeti^ pcMvur the poet, even while 

but, porha!ps, it is only from 
fl)rwyrdj ,by '^emory and association of ideas, that , 
fibje^^to^‘wi;U^^ 111 the autuinn and, wintex pf 

lUat every trqe pooh 

sounds a, sound body, may.,cpjahni^ producing? 

as^eW^ and? the better the okler hu grow^,,b^M^i|g J 

W c are 



so IS It with ti^ intellect of. U'an.pf wmcji ppetry is the sou and 

b« o„.. « 

, . . . .JfUfr'SS Jwwww of * plfo* 

n\^y be ghasf^ppa prrfVw4p4»jr,i^r<>l<p»ltW»c^ so lhe^lcpansMjifr, 

’ ‘ ‘ ' of 


fragrant blos«qm‘j‘„ 
anomalous cases a norid one. 
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of poetic growths after they have come into the bud, and even 
the formation of the bud itself^ may be kept back and reserved 
without being destroyed. 

'i''hese suggestions arc applicable to the productions of that 
great poet, the late blooming of whose jyoetic faculty has ever 
been considered out of the ordinary course. Milton was engaged 
upon Paradise Lost from his forty-seventh till his fifty-eighth 
year inclusively. The fourth book — a ridier strain of verse? 
upon the whole^ we think, than any other that can be named to 
us — has much in common with his youthful poetry, and would 
j)robably have been written as early as the great works of Lucre- 
tius and Dante, as the Orlando Furioso, the Faery Queen, and 
Shakspearc's finest plays, had not affairs of Church and State 
occupied the j)oct*s time and absorbed his attention. We have 
proof indeed that he had contemplated the Fall of Man poetically, 
and composed something towards his great work, before he left 
Cambridge. We arc told by naturalists that buttcrilies, if they 
become parents and help to perpetuate their race, have but a short 
life in the well -di'essed stage of their existence; but that if by 
accident they remain unmated during the sunny season, they may 
surnve a whole winter, then come forth, and, after performing the 
part for which wings were given them, fall like withered blossoms 
Ivhen the fruit is prepared. So this aerial Psyche, the soul within 
the soul, if by circumstances prevented from accomplishing its whole 
^ bright business * early, may live through a cold ungenial season 
of Jttatcmailsbip, or of political strife and polemical controversy-— 
at length when the air is calm and the sun shines may glitter fortti 
to fulfil its splendid mission, then expire. When Milton had 
Ux{>ended the reserved portion of youthful beat, his style changed; 
the latter books of Paradise Lost, the Paradise Regained, arid 
Samson Agonistes are fine works in their way, but contain few 
relics 6f the ^ verdure and the bloom, and all the mighty ravisli- 
ment * of this great poet’s spring. The descriptions of Ilell and 
of Paradiselnre full of inward fire, glowing unsuppressed amid the 
staid and solemn pt>mp by which the poem it eharacterised. To 
descend to a lower, yet in our opinion not low example of the 
reservation of yoUYhfut energy — The Borough and the striking 
ballad of Sir Eustace Grey were, written by Crabbe when he was 
past' fifty, after a pause in his. poetic life of twenty years* His 
next work, The Tales of the Hall, exhibits a change ofrtiyle;iiit 
deals more with reflection, less with strong UmoCion, tl^n the fomter. 

' Mw last compositions are ooitfpamivelly ’ The gmhxi of 
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Crabbe would probably have gone through those changes at an 
earlier period, had he not been diverted from poetry during the 
middle of life, and might have fallen into the sere and yellow 
leaf before the author was an old man, as Lord Byron’s did Very 
evidently when he had scarcely ceased to be a young one. 

This inquiry into the relation between poetic products and the 
age of producers not improperly introduces a brief notice of a new 
work from what has been called ' the school of Sensation rather 
than Reflection since to poetry of this class the thoughts which 
have been thrown out on the reference o*f the poetical to the 
youthful in our nature will apply pre-eminently ; and we have 
heard the head of a higher school remark, *that the productions of 
these writers have an especial charm for the young, though they 
do not satisfy all the demands of older minds. The late Mr. 
A. Hallam Avell describ(*d the character of tliese writers, when he 
said : ' so vivid was the delight attending the simple exertions of 
eye and car, that it became mingled more and more with their 
trains of active thought, and tended to absorb their whole being 
into the energy of sense.’ A certain portion of the pi)etry of 
Coleridge seems to have been the link between this school and 
that of Wordsworth ; for though elsewhere he siiows himself the 
^ thoughtful poet, eloquent for truth,’ yet in the ^ Circassian Ltwo 
Chaunt,’ ‘Love,’ and * Kubla Khan,’ he set the example of that 
style of poetry, afterwards extended so far in the hands of 
Shelley, which describes moods and feelings interpreted by sense 
rather than tlioughts and actions, which interchanges the attri- 
butes of the external and internal worlds, now; invcsting. tl^e 
human spirit with a drapery of the* forms and colours of nature, 
now ' informing nature with the sensations and emotions of ^i^an. 
IJy comparing the * Skylark ’ of Shelley with Mr. Wordsworth’s 
two poems on tlic same bird, the reader will perceive the ob^rao- 
teristic difference which we derire to point out; in th^,.e)(l^r 
cxamjde, though outward nature is ])rcscntcd and the sensq^ 
called in aid of the poet, yet moral thinking forms tUe.cepIrp ^pf 
the piece; in the Uteri vivid painting, fine expre8^i<>n>,aii4;>Mv^ 
melody of verse are devoted to the illustration pf. natufa\ JjSphng, 
which, tiiough modified by its ai-existence with the spirUpa|.^d 
rational, has its seat in a lower part of the sonl^, 
sltivc Plant ’ may be cited as a representative of tllU,cI{^S .ofJpriO- 
duetions. t^Ie indeed had ambitious 
actions and passions of men, and sought, , to 
^attractions oi hrs splendid 

perfectly sane intellect. Still it was in poetry of. the former 
character that he had the most success the men and women in 
ihe ‘ I^tcvoU of ttbife jifeih'thein thad tlm shpw 
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figures with whicb^ in Southey’s beautiful fiction, the father of 
Leila peopled her solitude \ they are all of the Frankenstein 
bnH)d ; the story is incongruous and unnatural, and the philoso* 
phy, being, as we hold it, most bewildered, and at best like sweet 
bells out of tune, never formed an cficctive alliance with his 
poetry ; while that which was true in his spirit, the poetic power, 
the mirror of the beautiful, seems to be ever winning him away 
from the chimeras which an impatient and too resisting spirit 
engendered in his understanding. 

^Mr. Tennystm,’ says Mr. A. Hallani, with his earlier per- 
formances before him, ^ belongs decidedly to the class we have 
described as the poets of sensation/ ‘ Mariana in the Moated 
Grange/ the wild ballad of Oriana, the verses on the Sleeping 
Beauty, ' The Hying Swan,’ and others of his first jiublications 
in the same style, raised him at once into high favour with the 
disciples of the picturesque and sensational school. But the 
volumes put forth in 1842 contained a fresh set of poems, for tlie 
most part in a new vein ; and from that date the circle of his 
admirers became a much wider one. 

He has acquirc<l greater popularity than his predecessor ; the 
admiration of Shelley is almost confined to poets or students of 
poetry, who find in his works interesting studies of the poetical 
aspect of things; but the brilliant odes and songs of the living 
writer arrest the attention of those who cannot go far in a pure 
]ioetic atmosphere; his ballads and idylls delight numbers wiio 
wish but to find in any poem they take in hand a moral lesson or 
a tale of the heart, in an ornate and compendious form ; his gayer 
movement and lighter touch please many who would be scared by 
the grave impetuosity of Shelley. Mr. Tennyson, however, stands 
on higher ground than has just been indicated as the main ground 
of popularity ; be has imagination which the true lovers of 
poetry can alone fully feel, and a command of diction finer and 
deeper than is needed for any but their satisfaction ; he escels 
Shelley in liveliness and variety, in the power of portraying ideal 
personages, enduing tbem with life and bringing out their charac* 
teristicsin easy and delightful narrative; he has hardly equalled 
his predecessor, in the opinion of that writer s admirers, in force of 
imagination and clearness of expression, and, with respect to sus- 
tained dignity and refinement, be certlunly falls below him. It is 
high praise to say that he has soineiimes equalled him in themiifie 
of reuse. The power of music in Shelley’s Spenserian stanza, which 
in its full rich ringing melody ajmars to combine the sound of flutes 
and soft recorders with that of liquid musical glasses, has been 
sarpftMed 1^ no poet of the present aee. In the art of numbers, 
however^ Mr* Tennyson cannot be hmd equal to Shelley ; he is 

often 
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often successful in the adaptation of metres and ‘modulation 
of words and cadences to the swell and fall of the feelings ex- 
pressed hut at other times his irregular measures are devoid of 
harmony, and mock the eye with the show of a fine varied lyrical 
movement, while the car can make nothing of them or nothing 
to the purpose. Want of melody was a main fault of his ‘ Hes- 
perides,’ the exclusion of which from later editions we have heard 
regretted ; we for our part are content to lose sight of ‘ the sisters 
three/ and ‘the golden apple that hangs over the sea/ and to let 
tlicj ‘ red-combed dragon * plumber undisturbed, picturesque as 
they are, unless ‘the threefold music* to which ‘the blossom 
blowelh and the sap floweth’ can be brought info better tune. 

Among this author’s admirers there is (as we have already 
hinted) no small diflcrcncc of opinion aV to tlie relative merit of 
his productions; some, who take little delight in the poetry of the 
sensational school,, as such, think highly of his advxihces in the 
region of speculative tlioiight, and value his poems for the Warm 
reflection of the age and striking images of human life which 
they present; otliers tliink that the ‘ Morlc d* Arthur/ the ‘Two 
V%)ices/ ‘ i^)ve and Duty/ even ‘'Dora* and ‘ Ulyssck/ would 
appear less 
excited by 

‘Gardener’s Daughter’ and ‘Lord Burleigh' aS the best poems 
in his second Volume. It is said, indeed, lliat ‘ Lockbslcy Hall,* 
one of his most popular pieces, unites both kinds ,qf^pdwpr/i?dfli- 
biniug vivid imagery and passionate feeling \yilh t^e energies *bf 
reflection. But by, ^impartial critics, we suspect, ^his, very jioVhi 
would be cited as evidence thaV his jiower lies iki‘ d^'i^tidg 
iliOods and feetihgs' riitlipr than m describing trains of reuwtibh, 
I add ‘that 'when he addresses the intellect his style Wan 
tiHctness and forceful, simplicity, which is so H^cessary ‘the 
effective enunciation of thought. That one. tyhd hiis 
blight 9 f the affection's, apd feels ns if suddeti widter^liKil rt'afej^d 
upon his being in nil that concerns the heart, should s^'6% a! s^^cdt|(d 
spring of glaclsoine emolipn in the slit attfl ’fooVemen^^of ^ufetic 
events and the Interests of social existence^ ahiV^shqiM^'al 'laSst 
' perceive the vanity (jf any sitrh attempt to supersei^^lid^^ddVW 
and personal, and to be happy in spite/bf ria(iqre/^|el 
•Worldly^ and natural way— is a thought as pTcl W^‘l‘feJ'Exdu^ioh 
such is thc 'liistbry' ofHhe Splitan;*s mindi fdfd Ac ‘civl 

*ilf‘lhc third book, before aiid allfer ffie ^ 


l-iove ana liuty, even ‘Jlqra xinu ‘ Ulysses, would 
s$ effci tivc were they not road in the gldty' of feeling 
y his more Titianic productions, and rook ufj^on the 
r’s Daughter’ and ^ Lord Burleigh* aS the best poems 
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on a theme ot* this kind with the correct and stately niarcli of Mr. 
Wordsworth's verse, and the clear succession of his thoughts and 
images in treating a similar subject. In the passage of ‘ The 
Excursion’ all is bold, distinct^ orderly; in the ballad, thoughts 
and images are heaped one upon another like storm-clouds 
gilded by the struggling sunshine. An effect is produced upon 
the feelings by the exhibition, but the mind is bewildered in 
attempting to discover its plan. The startling jdiccnomcua. of 
some of Mr. Turner’s later pictures, with their strangely mingled 
hues and forms — if form that can be called which certain form 
hath none to the ('ominon eye — have been defended on the 
very deep and wide ground, that so great a painter must know 
what he is about better than any of his critics, and is a far move 
competent judge both what Nature is and how she ought to 
be put into a picture, than men who have not spent their lives 
in studying her and drawing her portrait. Tins is a sort of 
apology which Homer and Sliakspeare, Raphael and Corregsrio 
have never needed. Wc cannot help thinking that there must 
be some common ground on which cultivated minds in general 
and the mind of llio painter and the poet can meet, and that 
this is the true ground of art; though doubtless there is some 
difficulty in ascertaining w'hat it is, and what cultivation (juali- 
fios those who are not tlicmsidves painters and poets to judge 
well of painting and of poetry. Re that as it may, the vision of 
the world in * Lockesley Hall ’ is worthy of Turner in his wihh st 
mood of lavish gorgeousness — mon? especially ‘ the argosies of 
magic sails, pilots of the jtvrplc twilUiht, dropping down with 
costly bales,* and tke ^ ffhastly dew^ that * rains from the airy 
navies grapjding in the central blue,’ together with ' the standards 
of the peoples plunging through the thunderstorm.’ \V"e cannot 
but think that such a passage as this occurring in an ancient 
autlu^r would become a locus vexatissimifs ; and, after giving 
rise to a crowd of conjectures, would bo dropped as hopelessly 
corrupt, with sighs of regret to think how fine it would be if it 
were but intelligible. For it would be gravely observed that 
' pilots of the purple twilight’ could not ' drop Mown with cosily 
bales,’ or stand in apposition to argosies with magic or any other 
kind of sails ; that navies engaged in conflict do not ^ rain flew 
that the south wind can never be ^ a world-wide whisper and 
that all this commotion of the elements, though it might be used 
metaphorically to represent great changes in the social rnacluiiety 
of the \vDrld, produces utter confusion when thus huddled in by 
the side of them, as if the two were homogeneous. Both 


^ We cannot forbear adding a few words in connexion with the subject of mond 
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Holli parties of his admirers alike have been lookin|T^ with 
lively interest for the appearance of fi new publication ; but if 
there are any who have expected to sec his poetry condense into 
the philosophic or expand into the epic st}le, to them the pre- 
sent ])erformance jnust be at first a disappointment, although 
it is such a work as none but a man of genius would have wrought, 
jind worth far more than most jdiilosophies and religions in verse 
with which the world has been edified. In the extravagance of 
the plan, in the cast of some of the characters, and sometimes in 
the How of the verse, it resembles Beaurnonf and Fletcher’s plays 
more than any other produclions. Those plays, seen in skeleton, 
would seem incapable of assuming an asp'ect of beauty ; yet by 
the filling up they become, if not regular beauties, yet very fas- 
cinating irregular ones, 

‘ The Princess,’ howc'ver, is not a drama, nor is it a fairy tale 
in verse, but a fantastic metrical romance. It commences with a 
prologue. Sir Walter Vivian gives an entertainment to the 
peojde on a summer’s day in his grounds. The sports and 
spectacles denote the ailvance of science and the taste (»f the 
wealthy giver of the feast, ‘a great, broad-shouldered, genial 
Englishman — a lord ot‘ fat prize oxen and of sheep.’ While 
the leslivilics arc going on, his son and daughter have a jday- 
lid dispute concerning the rights and duties of nature’s ‘ nohh st 
work, the lasses (),’ and the latter declares that if she were a great 
priiK'ess she would found, far oil from men, a college for ladies, 
and teac h them all things. In pursuance of this thought the author 
tells the tale of ‘The Princess’ — tales being told for pastime — 
and makes himself the hero — an y^clonis of course : — 

‘ A Prince I was, blue-eyed and fair of face, 

With lengths of yellow ringlet like a girl,’ &c. &c. 

The story Is composed of such small and numerous parts that 
a close analysis of it would be tedious; it would bo as if one were 
to di.splay the lacy vein-work of a leaf apart from the cellular 
tissue, or the anatomy of a butterfly’s wing from which all the 
fine fairy plumagfc has been brushed away. Tlie Crown-Prince 
of a country somewhere in the north is betrothed in childhood 
to the Princess Royal of a country somewhere in the south. 
Arrived at inarriagcahle years, the damsel, instead of being ready 
to fulfil her engagement, flics off to a summer palace, granted to 

poetry oil tilt* Spenserian spirit of a poem by Mr. Milnes, ‘The Northern Knight in 
llaly.' Ill tills pruUnction, a subject which Titian might have chosen is Ireateii almost 
with the (cndertiess and piety of Perugino or Fra Angelico. It has not the altiuoiice of 
Spenser, Imt is remarkable for that interfusion of a Christian spirit with tlie materials 
out of which 0 gay and graceful Polytheism carved a semi-divine system of religion, 
which is conspicuous in the ‘ Faery Queen.* 
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her with some reluctance by her father, King Gama, and there 
founds an university, in company with two widows (both mothers, 
too), who have promoted her enthusiasm, and volunteered an 
active part in bringing it to bear — to wit, the lovely and bloom- 
ing Lady Psyche, and the Lady Blanche, who has outlasted her 
natural bloom. 

The Prince and his two friends, Florian and Cyril, visit this 
new' university, disguised as women. They are introduced to 
Ida, The Princess, who remarks on their height, but takes them 
for what they pretend to be ; afterwards Florian is recognised by 
the Lady Psyche — her ladyship happening to be his sister — and 
the wliole plot of the \^isitors becomes known not only to her, but 
also to the pretty daughter of Lady Blanche, by name Melissa, 
and by and bye to her mother ; but these ladies, from difl’erent 
motives, conceal the fact from their Head, in vi(>latioii of the 
rules €)f the institution, and in disregard of the inscription on 
the gate, ' Let no man enter in on ]tnin of death' Descriptions 
are given of the college, and some lecturing of one of the 
])rofi;ssoresses is rcporte<l. The strangers accompany the Head 
and her train on a scientific excursion, to take the di]> of 
certain strata, during which the love of the Prince is converted 
from a dream into a waking reality, but receives no encou- 
ragement from the lofty discourse of the Ruckland in petti- 
coats. The whole company^ enter a satin-domed tent, most 
elegant and luxurious, and there the adventurers betray llieni- 
selves in consequence of a brawl between the Prince and C’yril, 
when the latter gentleman, being affected by the contents of 
the flask, and at all times '*^ivcn to bursts and starts of revel,’ 
begins to troll a careless tavern catch, unmeet for ladies. Tlie 
Princess hastily takes to horse with her maidens, and in flying 
away falls into a river, wdience she is rescued, in accordance 
with several orthodox precedents, by her lover. Cyril makes his 
escape ; after a while the Prince and Florian arc pursued, seized, 
and dragged before the princess. Lady Psyche has ded ; Lady 
Blanche, in spite of a bitter exculpatory harangue, is dismissed; 
Melissa remains in the college, by her own wish and her mother’s 
permission ; and Psyche’s babe is retained by tlicir offended mis- 
tress, for her own gratification and the unha]>py mother’s punish- 
ment. 

Next come letters to Ida, one from the good easy little man 
Gama, informing her that he has fallen into the hands of the 
prince’s father, by whom he is kept hostage for his son ; another 
from that stem old gentleman himself, denouncing war. Ida 
dismisses the prince and his friend with high disdain, causing 
them to be pushed out of doors by her body-guard. The Prince's 

father. 
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father, on regaining his fair son, releases Gama. Psjche is in 
despair at being separated from her babe Agla’ia, spite of attempts 
at consolation on the part of Florian and of Cyril : — 

‘ She veil’d her brows, and prone she sank, and so, 

Like tender things that being caught feign death. 

Spoke not, nor stirrM.’ — p. 99. 

Ar.'ic, the stalwart brother of Ida, takes up his sister’s cause, 
and after sonic parley and consultation it is agreed that the two 
parties, that for the Prince and that for the Princess, shall dc- 
lerinlnc the matter by tourney-fight. The lists are prepared and 
tlie combatants meet, fifty on cither side. Arac and his men 
prove victorious. The Prince falls grievously wounded in a close 
encounter, and is left for dead on the field ; Cyril and Florian arc 
also among the wounded, and lie in evil case not far from him. 

Ida, who has beheld the battle from on high with Psyche’s babe 
in her arms, is overcome by pity at beholding her lover’s woful 
plight 

‘ Her iron will was broken in her mind ; 

Her noble heart was molten in her breast.’ — p. 126. 

On (v^riTs interference slie restores Agla'ia to her deeply-dis- 
tressed inainina. After a warm remonstrance from her own father, 
who tells her that she has no heart at all, or such 
^ As fancic^ like the vermin in a nut. 

Have fretred all to dust and bitterness,’ — p. 134. 

and some keen reproaches from the father of the Prince, slic 
becomes reconciled to her once dear friend Psyche, admits her 
lover and his wounded companions into the college, and sends 
home till happier times the fair academicians, except a few ‘ held 
sagest,* who are kepi to nurse the sufferers and to advise. 

The last portion of the poem shows how Psyche tends Florian, 
and how Florian, who had been smitten before, obtains the hand 
and heart of Melissa, who is often present at the nursing ; how 
Cyril, after due difficulty and delay, prospers in his suit with 
Psyche ; how Ha watches over the Prince in bis desperate pros- 
tration, while he ‘ lies silent in the mufhed cage of life how sad- 
ness falls on her soul at the frustration of her high plans, and how 
she ' finds fair peace once more among the sick ;’ how, in this 
critical conjuncture of events and circumstances, she undergoes a 
change of thoughts, feelings, and purposes ; discovers that it is 
best for women to play a feminine part in the drama of life, and 
learns to return love for love. In the end she renews her 
plighted faith, and with a colloquy between the re-affianced pair 
on the diversity of man and woman, and of their walk in this 
world, the tale of * The Princess ’ comes to an end. The subject 

of 
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of the prologue is resumed with spirit and finished in a brief 
conclusion. 

Tlie moral of this poetical histtiry has already been intimated ; 
it is a truth which has been known and acted on ever since Adam 
received a helpmate, not to do his work, but other w^ork whic h lie 
could not do ; the simple truth that woman, in soul as in both, is 
n.) duplieate of man, but the complement of his being ; that her 
.sphere of action is not commensurate or j^arallol with his, but lies 
within it, sending its soft influence throughout his wider range, 
so that the two have ah undividctl interc‘st in the w hole. Woman 
is to man not as one side of a building to the opposite side, but 
as the lightsome iiitcrio’r of a fabric to the solid and sujijiorling 
extewior, or as the silken inner vest to the outer tunic; of strong 
cloth. But hear how the Prince gives the lesson himself: — 

“ For woman is not midevelopt man, 

But diverse : could wc make her as the man, 

^wpet love were slain, whose dcarc.'^l bond is this, 

Not like to like, but like in diil'erencc. 

Yet in the long years liker must they grow — 

'The man l)e move of woman, she of man ; 

He gain in sweetness and in moral height, 

Nor lose the wrestling tlicv,.** that throw the world ; 

She mental breadth, nor fail in chihlwaird care : 

More as tlie doiiblc-nalurcd Poet each — 

Til! at thv lufit .v//e ad herself to /wr///, * 

Ij the perfect music unto noble, words. ^ — p. lof). 

If any shade of doubt has ever rested on such plain truths as 
these (and would that Mr. Terinysem always expressc^d the Inilhs 
he; has to tell with the same perspicuity), it is not inewedy because? 
we canneyt see the soul or jneasuro the intcdlerl, as wo ('an dis- 
cern the comparative smallness of woman’s liead or the? dedicate 
proportions of her cylindrical arm, but because; inc;n have neit 
clearly distinguished between that part of our complex being 
w hich is conformed to a mere earthly existence, and that higher 
portion, the reasonable and moral mind, which,. is to fit us for a 
state where there is neither marrying nor giving in marriage — 
that heaven of the soul, spread like a deep blue sky above its 
earthly part, in which men and women are on an equality. 
There are two lines of the gentle poet Spenser which are most 
unchi valrous:— 

‘ Of work divine 

Those two the first and last proportions are ; 

The one imperfect^ mortal^ feminine^ 

The other immortal^ perfect ^ masculine' 

Women might say to poets, who speak thus^ what the lion said 

to 
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to tlifi strituary ; but we beg pardon — modern lionesses have it all 
their own way in many a man- shaming novel. 

"riio eoneeption of the Princess Ida seems to be derived from 
liie ancient Goddess of the Chacc. She is a modified, civil- 
ised Diana, who has not quite the heart to slay Actecon outright, 
but hunts him a liule way, and after he has undergone a proper 
quantity of mangling, takes him into favour, tliroughpurc compas- 
sion passing off {nt iiios rst) into love. 'Hiis august damsel is not 
very interesting to the heart ; a gcuhless may act with boundless 
s(n eriiy beeause she avenges offended godheaM ; but a mortal maid 
wlio do])rives a mother of her babe because she has evaded the 
duty of ‘ giving three gallant gentlemen to death/ one of them 
lier own brotlier, all for a capital crime of the lady potentate’s 
own creation, must sernii *a kinrl of monster' io all the wtnld, let 
a poet varnish Inn* as he may. For poetry covers a multitude of 
transgressions; offences against histojy, chronology, geography, 
astronomy, zoohigy, with defiance of j)robability to an indefinite 
extent ; but a vhdation of the laws of the heart it never can sanc- 
tion or illustrate ; it nciver i‘an make fanaticism and inhumanity 
‘ beautiful an<l fair.’ The Princess is too soft to be terrible, and 
inudi too bard to bo loveable; her talk is a strain of pompons 
pedantry ; but from the haughtiness of iier mind and correspond- 
ing loftiness of her person she forms a picturesque central ol)jcct 
of the group. In the following description she reminds us of 
Dannccker’s Ariadne : — 

‘ She stood 

Among her nmidons, higher by tlic head, 

Her hack against a pillar, her Tool on one 
Of those tame leopards. Kittciilike he roHM 
And j)awM about her sandal.’ — p. o.'). 

This is a picture of her as seated to judge the intruders: — 

‘ They haled us to the Princess where she sat 
High in the hall : above her dr‘'ep’d a lamp, 

And made the single jewel on her brow 
Burn like the mystic fire on a mast-head. 

Prophet of storm : a handmaid on each side 
Bow’d toward her, combing out her long black hair 
Damp from the river ; and close behind her stood 
Eight daughters of the plough, stronger than men, 

Huge women blowz’d with health, and wind, and rain, 

And labour.’ — p. 18. 

Hchold her again as she watches the combat; — 

< 1 glanced to the left, and saw the palace*front 
Alive with fluttering scarfs and ladies’ eyes. 

And highest among the statues, statuelike^ 

Between a cymbal’d Miriam and a JacI, 


With 
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With Psyche’s babe, was Ida watching us — 

A single band of gold about her hair. 

Like a Saint’s glory up in heaven : but she 
No saint — inexorable — no tenderness — 

Too hard — too cruel.’ — p. 118. 

It will bo a relief to turn to Psyche and her child : — 

‘ Back again we crost the court 
To Lady Psyche’s; as we enter’d in, 

There sat along the forms, like morning doves 
That sun their niilky bosoms on the thatcli, 

A patient range of pupils ; she herself 
Erect behind a desk of satin-wood, 

A quick brunette, well mouldeil, ft lcon-cycil. 

And on the hither side, or so she look'd, 

Of twenty summers. At her left, a child, 

In shining draperies, headed like a star, 

Her maiden babe, a double Apiil old, 

Agluia slept.’ — p. 28 . 

Jt was a sweet thought to show the habc sI<M‘plng aniltl the 
pomp and glory of the scene, and all tlio high toned lecturing and 
recitation, — the elegies and odes — 

‘ With scraps of thunderous Epic lilted out 
By violet-hooded Doctors.’ — p. 42. 

Around this bright and gcntle-hcartcd Lady Psyche hangs the 
chief interest of the piece, and all the most touching situations arc 
those in wliich she is concerned. Her lecture is a pretty inocKcry 
of feminine pretensions to learning and argument: her interxiew 
■with Florian is a pleasing ini.V«,ure of the sportive and the tender; 
and her maternal emotions on losing and on regaining her l)abe 
are among those deeper jiassages of the poem which e.xcite a 
regret that the whole is not more serious. The match made up 
between her and that wild youth Cyril is of doubtful propriety. 
Widows, however young, ought not to marry in romances : — but 
romances arc mortal and fallible things, and wc must take tbeir 
beauties and their faults together and be thankful. 

The Senior Tutoress is described in some lines which wc must 
call violent: — 

‘ How might n man not wander from his wits 
Pierced thro* with eyes, but that I kept mine own 
Intent upon the Princess, where she sat 
Among her grave Professors, scattering gems 
Of An and Science: only Lady Blanche, 

A double-rouged and treble-wrinkled Dame, 

With all her faded Autumns falsely brown, 

Shot sidelong daggers at us, a tiger-cat 
In act to spring.^ — p. 45. 


How 
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How should this painted mummy contrive to be the mother of 
the budding charmer thus sketched ? — 

‘ Hack started she, and turning round we saw 
The Lady Blanche’s daughter where she stood, 

Melissa, with her hand upon the lock, 

A rosy blonde, and in a college gown 
That clad her like an April daffodilly 
(Her mother’s colour), with her lips apart. 

And aU her thoughts asjair vuthin her egeSj 
As bottom agnt.es see)n to wave and Jimt 
In crystal currents of clear morning scus.^ — p. 39. 

W'^hat a pity to break this pretty picture by that harsh stroke about 
the mother’s faded hue ! — and daffodils are not April guests, but 
‘ tak(^ the winds <;f March w'ith beauty.’ 

I'lie three gallant genllcineii we rather hear than see in the 
course of the poem : there is the enamoured Prince, who pleads 
elofjuently for liimself in his own supposed absence ; the fraternal 
Florian, the Prince's 'shadow and half-self and Cyril, a gentle- 
man 'of broken means (his father’s fault),’ who finds in the 
younger dowager one ' dear to his heart/ and, in the three castles 
her ladyship is possessed of, what is ' dear to. his wants/ This 
youth is a sample of the modern school of breeding, which 
abounds more in admiration than in reverence. Alter hearing 
the college lecture, instead of being filled with awe and wonder, 
lie breaks out thus to Florian : — 

‘ And miicli I might have said, hut that my zone 
Unmann’d me : I lien the Doctors ! O to hear 
The Doctors! O to watrn the thirsty plants 
Imbibing ! Once or twice I thought to roar. 

To break my chain, to shake my maiie.’ &c. — p. 44. 

'They hunt old trails/ said Cyril, very well. — But when did 
woman ever yet invent?’ His friend, the Prince, says of him, 
apologizing for his frolicsome song, 

‘ These flashes on the surface are not he. 

He h.-s a solid base of temperament : 

But as the waterlily starts and slides 
Upon the level in little puft’s of wind, 

Tho* anchor'd to the bottom, such is he.’ — p. 77, 

The second title of this lively performance points out its prin- 
cipal defect ; it is a medley, and, we must think, a somewhat incon- 
gruous one. Tlio fearless intermixture of the modes and phrases 
of all ages, past and present, is a resource better fitted for a brief 
jen d'esprit than for a work of this compass — but that is not the 
worst. The main web of the tale is a gossamer fabric, and can 

ill 
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ill sustain the heavy embroidery raised upon it : the low hey at 
which it is pitched indisposes the mind for the higher strains to 
whicli the piece changes. A hero, ^blue-eyed and fair of face, with 
lengths of yellow ringlet like a girl/ who when ho has * tweezered 
out the slender blossom of manhood that lives on his lip and cheek/ 
])asses well for a tall }oiing lady, can hardly grow in the course 
of a few moons into a fitting mate for a magnificent Princess — 

‘ Likcr to the inhabitant 
Of sonic clear planet close uj)on the Biin, 

Than this man’s earth/ 

Then he is so ' huffed and cuffed and disrespcckit/ so conluinoli- 
ously treated and ‘ dispfinced from head to heel/ lliat he never gains 
the dignity of a hero in the eyes of llie reader. Again, the trilling 
and mockery of the earlier parts of the poem seem out of keeping 
with a triumphal hymn, in imitation of the Song of Deborah, 

• Our enemies arc fallen, are fallen,* and so on, after the style of 
the ‘ great dame of Lapidoth.* Perhaps no man has harmo- 
nized discordant elements, and brought matter for a smile into 
close connexion with matter of the heart, so successfully as 
Ariosto ; but lie was successful liccause these diverse materials 
were in some sort harmonized in his own mind from the first; 
he does not bring the tragic into collision with the comic, but 
fuses the two together, by an art fetched from the depths of 
his own individual nature. In his varied strain, Death wears 
light grey instead of sable robes; and Love, as you look on 
him, seems ever ready to turn into a gamesome Mercury: his 
torch flames fiercely, but it burns in the open air, anil Afirth 
cools the atmosphere arouiuf Iiy tlic fanning of his .soft gauzy 
pinions. A strong unicorn is better than a feeble lion, and his 
poem, though T'asso declares him to have formed it quasi animal 
d'ineerta naturae is by many (or most) preferred to the more 
regular Slerusalcin Delivered.’ 

Another gcneml remark we must venture to make; — we 
question whether in a tale so fanciful and impossible as ‘ The 
Princess/ a mixture of the supernatural is not .almost re(|uircd, 
not merely from our habits of association, because faery and 
witchery have usually entered into the composition of stories 
of this cast, but because when we are taken out of the world 
we know and see about u$^ the mind looks for some intima- 
tion that we arc carried into another, which has so far truth 
and reality, that it is a real product of the collective imagination 
of man, and has at least a subjective catholicity ; without this wc 
have an, uncomfortable sensation, on entering the story, as if wc 
were ia no place and time at all^ and had but a flooring of air to 

stand 
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stand upon. If it be alleged that the world is weary of these 
fictions, this would be a reiison for writing more soberly, and with 
a closer regard to the actual and the possible. 

At the risk of being condemned as obtuse by some, and 
hvjiercritical by others, we shall proceed to point out a few 
minor defects which we seem to ourselves to perceive, not only 
in the present poem, but in the author’s productions at large. 
Till* first we shall mention is an occasional absence of refine- 
ment, and failure of dignity and decorum. This does not amount 
to a moral fault, but we think it is a j)oefical one in perform- 
ances of such a character as hi.s, romantic and elevated, or 
ga^ and fanciful ; for the grosser material to the spectator’s eye, 
pas&es into the other colours of the piece, and takes from that 
clear, Ijright, aerial effect, which it shoiihl be the writer’s aim to 
produce. Instances f)f this we are not called upon to multiply. 
Let it sufiice to liear the host of a wayside inn near Ida College 
tell the Prim o and liis companions, when anxious to proceed on 
their invading expt'dition — 

‘ No doiiht that ^\c might make it worth his while — 

For him, he reverenced his liegc-liuly there : 

He al^^u)s made a point to post with mares; 

His daughter and his housemaid were the hoys. 

The land, he understood, for miles about 
AV^is till'd hy women : — all the swine were sows, 

And all tlie dogs' p. 21. 

The second defect is an occasional want of clearness, liis mean- 
ing is not always transparent through his diction as ^bottom 
agates tlin)ngli the crystal current^ of clear morning seas.* Wc 
adduce, in proof of our ow'ii stupidity, possibly — the lines which 
describe the critical moment when Ida’s heart is won to her 
prostrate lover 

‘ She lurnM ; she paused ; 

She stoop’d ; and with a yrcat shock of (he heart 
Our mouths met ; out of languor leapt a cry, 

CrownM Passion from the brinks of death, and up 
Along the shiuldcring senses struck the soul, 

And closed on fire with Ida’s at the lips.’ — p. 149. 

The shock of this meeting is communicated to the nerves of the 
reader, and not pleasantly. The last three lines are as obscure 
as the others are inliarmonious : the passage is continued beauti- 
fully ; it tells how — 

‘All 

Her falser self slipt from her like a robe, 

And left her woman, lovelier in her mood 
Than in her mould that other, when she came 
From barren deeps to conquer all with love. 
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And down the streaming crystal dropt, and she 
Far-fleeted by the purple island-sides. 

Naked, a double light in air and wave, 

To meet her Graces, where they deck’d her out 
For worship without end/ — p. 150. 

VVe could quote not a few other passages the meaning of which 
eludes the grasp when we seek to lay hold of it, like those insects 
which are provided with slippery cases by way of protection. 

The third defect wc heretics discern is akin to the last ; it is 
an occasional want of truth in imagery and diction. Mr. Ten- 
nyson’s similes and metaphors for tlie most part arc just and 
beautiful, and show the fine microscopic eye which every true 
poet has conjoined with w'ide and deep vision : as, for instance, 
lliat contained in the line, * more crumpled than a ]>oppy from the 
sheath.’ No flower conveys such an image of riisorder as does the 
poppy, from the number and looseness of its petals ; and this 
observation is as delicate ns that of Shakspearc in his * einque- 
spoltcd cowslip,’ and Milton's ‘pansy freaked with jet.* Hut now 
and then Mr. Teninson pres^'iits us with a similitude in which 
the likeness is at best very latent. For example, 

‘ I babbled for you, as babies for the moon, 

Vayue brightness.’ — p. 80. 

No brightness can be moie distinct tlian that of the moon. Per- 
haps there is not an object in nature which it is less allowabh; 
to take liberties with than this luminary. 

We cannot forbear from noticing a fancy which Mr. IVnnyson 
adopted from Shelley, and winch wc dare to pronounce a falsetto. 
‘ Hast thou heard,* says he to his ‘shadowy, dreaming Adeline,’ 

* With what voice the violet w’oos 
To liis lieart the silver dews? 

Or, when little airs arise, 

Ifow the merry bluebell rhtr/s 
• To the mosses underneath V 

How dissonant is this notion of rinying (a mere play ujion words) 
from the spirit and genius of the flowery people^— how alien from 
the soft, silent, succulent realm of flowers! Docs it not seem, 
when the rainbow shines out after the storm, a sign of elemental 
peace restored, as if tlie stillness of that gleamy kingdom, along 
with its gay colours, had stolen into the sky? Well has it been 
said of those voiceless, noiseless fair ones, that 

‘ They thread the earth in silence, in silence build their bowers, 

And leaf by leaf in silence show, till they laugh atop, sweet flowers T 

In this same poem we read of the ' language wherewith Spring 
. cowslips on the hilV Cowslips are not hill flowers; and if 
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on the score of their few spots, so precisely stated by Shakspeare, 
they are to l>e accounted literary characters, what a fund of mys- 
terious literature must we ascribe to the foxsrlovc, richly speckled 
as it is, like the lark’s breast, on the inside of its bulging* blossom ! 
Our poet, too, j)ersists in comparing a merry fair one’s laugh to 
the screaming of jays and woodpeckers, which is no compliment 
to the ladies. Sir Walter Scott did not mean to compliment them 
wht?n he described 

* — the cry of women, shrill 
As gosshawk’s whistle on the hill, 

Dcnoancing misery and ill/ 

It is said, indeed, that, at one season, ithe woodpecker utters 
sounds resembling boisterous laughter ; but at all times his voice 
appears to issue from a wooden throat, and his wild cry is in 
general so dolorously ])laintive, that, in troubling the silence of the 
woods, it seems to express his efforts and Jiis sufferings, and even 
to confirm whatever the sentimental zoologist, Buffon, has imagined 
concerning the mean and slavish misery — all work and no play — 
of woodpecker existence ! 

The ponsivencss of cowslips and joyousness of larks has a kind 
of ohjcctire reality — not so the merriment of bluebells and mirth 
of woodpeckers. To write thus is not to ‘ jiick Nature’s pocket,’ 
hut to fill it with false coin. The best apology for Mr. Tennyson 
is to say, as wc truly can, that those unrealities of description, so 
common in modern poetry, circ not common, though too frequent, 
in his.’*‘ 

Again, Mr. Tennyson is most audacious in the manufacture 
and perversion of vocables. He tift*ns adjectives into substantives 
ad libitum, and creates more new adverbs than the Whigs, to carry 
a point, liavc ever made peerages. Dante and Milton used a similar 
licence of coining words; it is said, indeed, that the former had 

• Wc dt» not encounter in classic, authors, ancient or model ii, these chance kaleido^ 
scope coinhinations ; but the more closely we e>'»mirip their miniature portraits of na- 
tural objects the more faithful we (bid them. There can he little doubt that, could the 
ancient hyacinth be resuscitated, a true A 1 wonbl Iw ftmiid ujion its leaves, or at least 
a nearer resemblance *o those letters than can be di.scernL‘d in the brown warts of the 
ti;;er-lily, with which Professor Martin idciitiiics that famous flower. The hyacinth 
must certainly have been a kind of turn-cap lily with a bulbous root; but probably 
the species has perished, for the inscription is said to liave been formed by veint; the 
tigcr-HIy has no veins on its pet.d, and is surely too coarse a flower to have been distin- 
guished by iKiets, as was the hyacinth. P«Tha])s the learned Professor did not bear in 
rniiid how much those floral accidents, spots, veins, colour, size and number of |Yeta1s, 
depend on soil and culture and the florist's art. The little wild flowers remain the 
same from age to age, while the larger and more showy proilucts of the garden are 
always varying. Much more happy is the Professor in his suggestion respecting the 
hyuBirum — that ii is not tlie privet, which is neither very white nor specially jierishable, 
but the bindweeil or large wild convolvulus, which liangs its snowy draper}' over the 
hedges, and stioii folds it up into discoloured scrolls •-^the very emblem of fairness and 
caducity. * Alba ligustra caduiit, vaccinia nigra leguntur,* 
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to form tlio language in which he wrote ; still, from the exi- 
gencies of his Iriple-rh^’iiied metre he seems to have used words 
in a peculiar sense, a sense never generally adopted. Neitlu'r 
did .Milton succeed in bringing all his latinisms into general use. 
Hut these writers were great enough to consecrate all their 
novelties and idiosyncrasies; ivhereas coined words in poems (d 
less weight and reach give them an air of weakness and (H cen- 
tricity rather than of originality and strength. The only ' touch- 
stone of desert’ in such enterprises as these is 'suc<ess.’ Mr. 
'rennyson speaks of a tent as being Mamp-lit from the imur.' 
This is not English, unless he can make it so.. His liberties of 
speech, however, arc not so numerous in the present work as in 
his earlier performances. 

A very prevalent fault of style in the present day is one 
which is sometimes censured under the name of difluseness, hut 
which may be more properly termed profusenoss, and seems 
to arise, not from rapidity in composing, hut from haste in 
finishing — a foe to real completeness — with tlic desire to he 
ever producing an cilect, and to hear the shout of ap])lausc at 
every utterance of the Muse, as the mountains re-echo ih(? voic(* 
tliat loudly salutes them. When models «)f literary excellence' 
were prtiduced in former ages, a writer probably conlem]>lated his 
work as a w hole w hile he was executing it in detail, and thus kept 
the detail in order, c(>mpr<\ssing his matter w ithin a certain sj)h(‘ri‘ 
to the exclusion or preclusion of much that might be good in 
whereas now'-a-days men pour out sentence after senteiu'e, scene 
after scene, and think there can be no diffusene.ss wln rt' no idl<‘ 
words are used in the e.xjiressfon of each thought. Poetry, from 
its nature, is less liable to this defect than prose, and to say that 
\t t^harncterizps the coinjiosiiions of Mr. 'rennyson would be unjust 
— but they are not free from the fault of nimiety. Can the unin- 
spired critic know' better than the inspired poet what suits the spirit 
of his strain ? Someliiries, and to some extent, wc think, he can ; 
and for this reason, that he has hut to he passive and receive tin* 
impression, wherciis the poet’s task is twofold ; he has to feel and 
to ex])ress, and in some cases the active ]}art of his business may 
interlerc with the passive part ; especially when he resumes a poetic 
work after the hour of original inspiration is past. 

‘ Tlie Princess ’ could supply us with hut too many instances 
of apparently elaborate exaggeration. Thus — after the lines 
already quoted in description of the eight ' daughters of the* 
plough* that stood behind Ida’s judgment seat, we read that each 
of them was 

< like a spire of land that stands apart,' 

Cleft from the main, and clang’d about with mews.’ 

Again — 
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AiT.'iin — when the Lady Blanche stoops to ‘ updrag Melissa — 

‘ She, half on her mother propt, 
Half-drooping from her, turn’d her face, and cast 
A li(|uid look on Idaj full of prayer, 

Which melted Florian’s fancy as she hung, 

A -A iohiian dauy liter ^ one arm ont^ 

Appealing to the bolts of Heaven /’ — p. 83. 

Although the versification of ^The Princess’ is upon the 
wliole agreeable to tho ear, yet we regret that it was not ren- 
d(;red smoother and richer throughout. Doubtless it is more 
ditficull to avoid weak and rough lines in a narrative which 
must comprehend matter not in itself poetic, circumstances and 
details that arc to be succinctly told, than in a composition 
more limit(^d in its ])lan ; and this may be the sole reason why 
mor(‘ of these occur within a givcji space in * Tlie Princess ’ than 
in 'Q^none' and ‘ The (iardener's 1 )aiight(*r for in some pas- 
sages the l)Iank verst; of the ' Mc'dley * is not inferior to any that 
h(‘ has published. 

I'lic faults of tho })oem arc soon numbered and ticketed : it is 
inort* dillicnlt to do justice to its beauties, for beauty, like happi- 
ness, consists of many small j)arts, and is dilTust'tb. — is to be felt 
more than (*xprcsseJ ; while defects, like sorrows and misfortunes, 
art' easil\ dt'fined. We may describe llie characteristic merits 
of ‘ rio' Princess,' however, by saying tliat it unites abundance 
of lovely imagery yyilli dramatic po\y'er. The actors of the piece 
are all alive; their characters are well delineated by a few 
strokes, and their emotions are expressed yvilh energy and ani- 
mation. The early and concluding jiortious arc the happiest; 

I lie former in a sportive, the latter in a more serious vein. Wo 
must fjuole a description of undergraduate relaxation in the 
gardens (jf Ida’s college: — 

‘ At last a solemn grace 
Conchitleil, and wc souglit the gardens : there 
One walk'd reciting by herself, and one 
In this h:’.nd held a volume as to read,* 

And smoothed a pelted peacock down with that: 

Some to a loyv song oar’d a shallop by, 

Or under arches of the. marble bridge 

Hung, shadow’d freni the heat : some hid and sought 

In the orange thickets : otiicrs tost a ball 

Above the fountain-jets, and back again 

With laughter: others lay about the lawns, 

Of the older sort, and inurniur’d that their May 
Was passing : what was learning unto them ? 
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They wish’d to marry ; they could rule a house ; 

Men hated learned women : and to us came 
Melissa, liitting all we saw with shafts 
Of gentle satire, kin to charity, 

That harm’d not.’ — pp. 45, 46. 

The account of the tourney-fight is extremely spirited, and the 
first of two songs sung in the tent, where Ida and her company 
rest after the excursion, is very beautiful to read, though scarcely 
fit for a harp accompaniment. It runs thus : — 

‘ Tears, idle tears, I know' not what they mean, 

Tears from the depth of some divine despair 
Rise in the heart, and gather to the eyes, 

In looking on the happy Aatumn-fie'ds, 

And tlunking of the days that are no more. 

Tresh as the first beam glittering on a sail. 

That brings our fiiends uj) from the undeiworhl, 

Sad as the last which leddcns over one 
That sinks with all we love below the verge ; 

So sad, so fresh, the days that are no more. 

All, sad and strange ns in dark summer dawns 
The earliest pipe of half-awaken’d hsrds 
To dying ears, when unto dying eyes 
The casement slowly grows a glimmering square; 

So sad, so strange, the days that arc no more. 

Dear as remember’d kisses after death, 

And sweet as those by ho])clcss fancy feign’d 
On lips that arc for oclicrs ; deep as love, 

Deep as first love, and wild with all regret; 

O Death in Life, the days that arc no more.* — p. 66. 

In narrative and dramatic [weins each part depends greatly for 
its full effert on wlrat goes before and wlmt follows after. Neither 
the gay varitrty of the tal<j in its earlier stages, nor the d<*e])er 
passion of the later ones, ran be appreciated in fragments ; and 
the beauties of this poem approve iljomsclves more on a second 
perusal, when we road for the sake of the beauties only, and tin* 
sense of incongruity is merged in the cfTcct of the whole, than on 
a first one. It is not without reluctance, therefore, that we detac h 
from the context a part of the description of Psyche’s reunion 
with her child : — 

‘ — Psyche ever stole 
A little uearer. till the babe that by us, 

Half-lapt in glowing gauze and golden brede, 

Lay like a ncw-falVn meteor on the grass, 

Uncared for, spied its mother and began 
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A blind and bubbling laughter, and to dunce 

Its body, and reach its falling innocent arms 

And lazy lingering fingers. She the appeal 

Brook’d not, but clamouring out “ Mine — mine — not youre. 

It is not yours, but mine : give me the child,” 

Ceased all on tremble : piteous ^vas the cry. 

So stood the unhappy mother open-mouth’d, 

And turn’d each face her way : wan was her cheek 
With hollow watch, her blooming mantle torn, 

Red grief and mother’s hunger in her eye,. 

And down dead-heavy sank her curls, and half 
The sacred motlier’s bosom, panting, burst 
The laces toward her babe; but she nor’ cared 
Nor knew it, clamouring on, till Ida heard, 

Look’d up, and rising slowly from me, stood 
Rrect and silent, striking \vith her glance 
The mother, me, the child.’ — p- 123. 

VVe conclude with some lines of an Tdyll> which the Princess 
is reading 'to herself, all in low tones/ beside her lover’s couch, 
when he awakes, 'deep in the night,’ after having slept, ‘ filled 
thro’ and thro’ with love, a happy sleep — 

‘ Come down, O maid, from yonder mountain height : 

What pleasure lives in height (the shepherd sang) 

In height and cold, the splendour of the hills ? 

But cease to move so near the Heavens, and come, 

For Love is of the valley, come thou down 

And find him 

. . . . asurc pillars of the hearth 

Arise to thee ; the children call, and I 

Thy shepherd pipe, and sweet is every sound — 

Sw'cetcr thy voice, but every sound is sweet ; 

" Myriads of rivulets hurrying thro’ the lawn, 

The moan of doves in immemorial elms, 

And murmuring of innumerable bees.’ — p. 151. 


Art. V. — 1. Estimates for the Effective and Non- Effective Army 
Services, from of April, 18*48, to of March^ 1849. 

2. Ordnance Estimates for the same Year, 

O ITR readers will pardon us for declining a minute com- 
mentary on some late ministerial and parliamentary pro- 
ceedings connected with the state of our National Defences. 
Enough to know that estimates prepared with the utmost solici- 
tude, and offered as the lowest on which the executive could 
undertake to conduct the business of the country, arc subjected 
VOL. LXXXIl. NO. CLXIV. 2 II tO 
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to the investigation of a Select Committee — that the attention of 
the Committee is especially called to the items of expenditure on 
our military establishments — and that to the House of Commons 
has been delegated a trust which the Crown, up to February, 
1848, had never permitted to pass out of the hands of its con- 
fidential servants. What the immediate effect may be, it is hard 
to say; how the constitution of our monarchy must eventually 
suffer from such surgery, there needs no gift of prophecy to 
foretell. However, out of ‘uuch evil comes some good. The 
Coininittee which examines into the c-ost of the army and navy 
etui hardly turn away from an inejuiry into their fitness for their 
purposes ; and in the hope *>f contributing our share towards 
a right understanding of the subject, we now crave attention 
the results of some reading ami more thought in regard to the 
constiLiition of the former boil^s and its adaptation to the extent 
and legitimate wants of the empire. 

Till? point «at which Kngland ought to aim in the arrangement 
oi her military establishments we take to be this, — that she shall 
have at all times on fool, and in a state of perfect efliciency, such 
an aiuounl of force us shall give confidence to her Government in 
its negotiations with foreign powers, and ensure both the inotlu*r 
country and our innumerable dcpeu<lciicies from the hazard of 
sustaining loss by a roup-de-main. To go further during a season 
of peace — to recruit our army till it should vie in numbers with 
those of the Continent — far more to put arms into the hands of 
our entire male ]iopulatioii, because Franco maintains its National 
Guard, and Prussia its Lamlwehr, would, in our opinion, be con- 
suininale folly. When states are circumscribed by lines of 
frontier more imaginary than real, they must alw'ays stand to- 
wards their neighbours on every side in an attitude mor<! or less 
of distrust; — the safety of each depends upon its readiness to 
enter at any moment upon a campaign ; and a campaign once 
cjpened, no matter on which side or for what cause, must be 
accepted as the first of a series of movements in a war of conquest. 
Hut a war of conquest, or even of aggression,, is a sort of game* 
which England will never play again till her rulers shall have 
lost their senses. There is no conceivable inducement of in- 
terest — there is no motive of ambition or vain glory, to lead us 
into such a blunder. It may be a jmint of honour with us, and, 
to a certain extent, of interest too, to keep what we have, no 
matter how intrinsically worthless many of our foreign possessions 
may be; but every addition to their number con only increase our 
difficulties. Our hands are already stretehed over a wider extent 
of the globe’s surface than they can conveniently cover. 

Our preparations in time of peace should be purely de- 
fensive ; 
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lonsivc; and one glance at the map clearly indicates that our 
first and chief reliance against suddeii^danger must always be the 
navy. Take away from her an absolute supremacy at sea, and 
lilngland becomes vulnerable at every pore. For if she be in- 
volved in a quarrel, and her enemy prove too feeble or timid to risk 
a descent on Sussex or Hampshire — Malta, the Ionian Islands, 
Gibraltar, the Mauritius, all offer points of attack ; and the loss 
of tlie least of these would give a terrible blow to her greatness. 
Yet, there never was a time, even ere ships could go in the face 
of adverse winds — or railroads were dreamt t)f — when, in the 
judgment of any statesman, it would have been prudent to trust 
to our navy alone. It supjdies to these islands the place of that 
line of frontier fortresses with which France has covered herself 
towards Italy and the Low Countries — white it operates towards 
the colonics as moveable columns do in a country half subdued, 
by keeping the highway of nations clear, and hindering the com- 
inu mentions between heatl- quarters and jiosts at a distance from 
being closed ; but more than this it never can effect. No power 
on earth couhl carry a British fleet to Paris, to Vienna, to Berlin, 
or probably to St. Petershurgh. The nation which has the com- 
mand r)f tlie sea can liarass all the other nations of the world. 
She can stop or (Tijiplc tlieir trade, and devastate any given extent 
of sea coast ; hut. assuming her eneni}' to be both resolute and 
strong, she may be just as far from arriving at an honourable peace 
after slir shall have liad her fill of such ojierations as she ^vas 
before tTiey were begun. But more than this — a fleet — a British 
Heel — may be evade<l, even in the Channel. Such things occurred 
more than once in the course of the late war, when both parties 
were dependent for the success of their inameuvres on wind and 
tide aiul the skill of the seamen. They are at least as likely 
to occur now’: and we would be sorry to answer for the con- 
sequences, were England denuded of troops, or wore thirty 
thousand French bayonets at the mouth of the Shannon. Eng- 
land, in short, is bound to keep at all times such an aimy as shidl 
suffice to garrisor effectively and relieve at moderate intervals the 
whole of her home and foreign ]Kissc$sions ; and the description 
tif force which shall best answ*er these ends, and offer at the 
same time facilities of expansion and enlargement with the least 
possible delay^ is that which her authorities ought to provide. 

A country comparatively safe from sudden attack, and averse 
from schemes of foreign conquest, may be satisfied with a 
standing army on a scale very different from what others find 
necessary. We, on the whole, can afford to sleep soundly in 
our beds. So long os France shall maimain her four hundred 
thousand regular troops, Prussia must keep together her ' tw^o 
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hundred thousand, and Austria her three hundred and fifty 
thousand ; and of these enSrmous masses the distribution must 
always be such as shall enable them, either entire or in portions, 
to take the field and enter upon a campaign at an hour's notice. 
Now an army in the field consists of infantry, cavalry, and artil> 
Icry, in just proportions ; with engineers, artificers, pontooneers, 
corps of guides, and we know not how many supplemental br)dies 
more ; and it is still incomplete if there be not attached to it as 
many waggons, horses, and other means of transport as the hazards 
of service might require. Again, armies, to be effective, must 
have magazines within reach, to yield supplies of everything 
whereof the wear and tear in a campaign are incessant, and the 
want of which renders useless both the skill of a commander 
and the courage of his troops. Accordingly, the armies of 
France, Austria, and IVussia are organized in time of peace into 
separate corps, under their separate leaders ; each corps has its 
distinct portion of the empire to guard ; each consists of so many 
battalions of infantry, so many squadrons of cavalry, so many 
batteries of cannon, and so many brigades of transport and 
pontage ; these are fully equipped, disciplined, horsed, and sup- 
plied ; and all have their respective alarm-posts or points of con- 
centration named, to which a day or two would bring in the most 
remote of their detachments, and from which less than a week 
would find them ready to open a campaign either of defence 
or aggression. ^ 

This is a very different sort of organization from that which 
we adopt — whether in Great f,Britain or in Ireland; and the rea- 
son is obvious. The continental governments distribute their 
armies for pur]>oses of war. We scatter ours over the fiice of the 
United Kingdom for purposes of police. They place at the dis- 
posal of their commandants everything they could need on a 
sudden announcement of war. Wc fill the pouches of our infantry 
with sixty rounds of ball-cartridges per man — give our cavalry 
soldier thirty — attach twenty or thirty rounds to each gun — and 
leave all beyond — magazines, means of transport, &c. &c. — to 
that future on the coming of which we seldom take the trouble 
to count. Again, there is a perfect unity of will in the power 
that controls a foreign army. The sovereigns give order di- 
rectly to their generals commanding corps, which are directly 
obeyed. We Iiave, intermediate between the Crown and our 
generals of districts, a commander-in-ebief who is supposed to 
represent the Crown in bis dealings with the whole army ; but^ 
besides that he is checked and controlled in everything by the 
Crownjs civil ministers, his authority in matters of detail is not 
recognized by a large and importont branch of the military 
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service itself. The Duke of Wellington has no more right to 
give orders for the march of a battery of cannon across Woolwich 
Common, or the removal of an engineer officer from Portsmouth 
to London, than we have : and if there were in existence, which 
there really is not, a pontoon or waggon train worth}' of the name, 
it W'ould be quite beyond his Grace’s province. Nor is the 
severance of its right hand and both its feet from the body of the 
British army sanctioned exclusively within the United Kingdom. 
In our foreign settlements the same rule holds — to the great in- 
convenience of the service even in quiet times — at seasons of 
trouble, and amid the ])ressure of war, to something more than 
its inconvenience. In like manner, if the selection of towns or 
districts for barracks at home and abroad rest with the Com- 
mander-in-chief — he has not the choosing of the exact site, nor 
has he a word to say to the plan on wliich the barracks shall 
be constructed or fitted up. More extraordinary still, he haj^ 
no control over spare arms, accoutrements, and ammunition in 
store : he cannot, therefore, at his own pleasure, direct a battalion 
or s(|uadron to 130 supplied, no matter how urgent the occasion. 
All these various points, the distribution of the regiments of 
artillery and engineers, the camp equipage, such as it is, of the 
whole army, the sohlicrs’ quarters, the furniture of the same, 
their cooking-utensils, straw, forage, and means of common 
cleanliness, the ghosts of the old waggon and pontoon-trains of 
the last w'ar, such stores of arms, ammunition, and saddlery as 
exist — everything, in short, which is required to render an army 
respectable in peace and effective ’xi w'ar, is at the absolute dis- 
posal of a separate Board. That the expenditure from the 
military chest should be checked and controlled by a minister 
w'ho, as a civil servant of the Crown, is answerable to Parlia- 
ment for his proceedings, seems to be in accordance with the 
general working of our constitution. But that there should be 
a Board of Ordnance distinct both from the Commander-in- 
Chief and tbc Secretary- at- War, exercising conjoint authority 
with them, and itiixing itself up with the administration of the 
navy likewise, is surely a remnant of less energetic days, which 
deserves to have its utility tested. 

We are not upon the whole prepared to object to the manner 
in which, during peace, the infantry and cavalry are scattered 
through the provinces of the United Kingdom. Taking into 
account the numerical strength of these forces, and the variety 
of the demands to which they are liable, we really do not see 
how a different arrangement ci>uld be made; — for you cannot 
construct corps d'armde out of three or four skeleton companies ; 
and, though occasional camps of instruction might do good, it 
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is no eosy matter to sugrg:est a ready means of forming them. 
Let ns never ' forget, moreover, that these skeleton companies 
and troops have in this country specific duties to perform, and 
that they perform them admirably. It is his reliance upon 
tlie Captain’s or Subaltern’s detachment in his neighbour - 
hocKl which encourages the county magistrate to dispense justice 
with an even hand : it is the depot of riflemen or the couple of 
hundred horse quartered hard by which hold such towns as 
Bristol and Birmingham in order. To draw in these detach- 
ments and keep them together for any length of lime, in order to 
instruct our officers by manoeuvring on a large scale in the higher 
branches of their professslon, might, and in a purely military 
point of view would, undoubtedly improve the morale of the 
army ; but the peace of the country would be liazardcd by the 
process; and not having any schemes of foreign conquest in 
l^onteinplation, we are naturally unwilling to seek a remote and 
contingent benefit at the cost of a great and an immediate evil. 
Neither do we desire to see the army much increased. 'J lic 
finances of the country could not well bear that ; and to add only 
some five or six thousand men could do no good at oil. But, 
in fact, w'e are of opinion that, as far as regards infantry and 
cavalry, the home army is large enough. The estimates show 
that there are of this description of force in Great Britain 
and Ireland at the present moment within a fraction of fifty- 
six thousand men, and that there will come home, as the 
Indians say, in all June and July 9067 more. This will give 
sixty-five thousand men, which, with the marines serving on 
shore, of whom there are eight thousand, and fourteen thousand 
armed pensioners, shows a grand total of eighty-seven thousand 
muskets and sabres ; and though it be true that of these you 
could not, even on the most pressing emergency, venture to con- 
centrate more than a third at any given point, still thirty thousand 
good troo}>s, well handled and fully appointed, would probably 
suffice to stop any amount of hostile force thrown ashore within 
three or four days’ march of the capital. The ^question therefore 
is, not whether we have men enough under arms> but whether our 
army, as a whole, is so modelled and equipped as to give to it 
the fullest amount of efficiency. 

Can any man doubt that the army of a nation thus circum- 
stanced should be proporiionably strongest in whatever branches 
demand the greatest care and length of time to perfect them in 
Ihehr discipline— *and that nothing sbaU wanting in tfaq way of 
mallir&l or organization of wbicb^ in the event of a sud^n out- 
break, theae branches especially may be eipormd to feel the want ? 
Ndw ilia well known that the time required to turn out a tolerable 
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artillerist is twice, if not thrice, as long as that which will give 
you a perfect hussar, and six, if not nine times greater than is 
needed to metamorphose the ploughboy into a smart light bob or 
a steady grenadier. The time allowed by our regulations for 
bringing an infantry recruit into the ranks and rendering him fit 
to take his tour of general duty, is four months. Twelve will 
suffice to teach a dragoon the essential points of his manege^ and 
to set him well on horseback. You cannot make a tolerable 
gunner under two years, or hope to render him master of the 
complicated arts in which he is expected to excel, much under 
three. It seems clear, llion, that this country should lie careful, 
while it maintains a good skeleton of horse and foot, to render its 
artillery more than a skeleton ; that it sliould keep this latter 
corps far above the proportion which would be properly allotted 
to it during the progress of a campaign, and look well, not alone 
to the drilling and conduct of the men, but to the guns, the 
horses, the harness — to everything, in short, including the organ- 
ization and internal economy of llic corj>s itself, which shall in 
any way tend to make it generally useful iij^ the meanwhile and 
availahle for service either in garrison or in the field at a mo- 
ment s notice, it was on this principle that the United States 
of /Xmerira acted from the conclusion of the war with England in 
1813 up to the coinmenccincnt of the Mexican job in 1845. 
Their small standing army consisted almost exclusively of artil- 
lery ; and that, the policy was a wist* one has been proi'ed first by 
the admirable conduct of this branch of their army in the late 
struggle, and next by the facility with which, when occasion 
required, infantry and cavalry ei ')Ugh to force their way to the 
capital of the Alontczumas were gathered round it. The same 
course, though a good deni modified, is jmrsued by Holland, 
Denmark, Sweden, and most of the smaller German states. 
Aware of their inability to take the field single-handed against 
any first-rate power, these G()vernmenU rely for the means of 
maintaining themselves, till succoured from abroad, mainly upon 
their artillery, which bears in every instance a much larger pro- 
portion to the infantry and cavalry in their service than is ever 
contemplated in the arrangements of France, Prussia, Austria, 
or Russia. . . ' ‘ 

If this policy be good as regards countries which have no re- 
mote dependencies, it must surely be at least as reasonable in 
our own case. Let the reader spread out a map, and he will 
see that the British empire abroad, apart from its province of 
Canada and its Indian posseaions, is an empire of fortresses. In 
Europe we hold Gibraltar, on the coast of Spain ; Malta and 
Corfu, Cephaloniti and Zaate, in the Mediterranean. In vthe 
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Carribbean anil Atlantic Seas we are masters of a dozen settle- 
ments, every one of which, with the exception of Jamaica and 
perhaps Barbadoes, is more of a redoubt than a colony. Africa 
has given us Sierra Leone, Cape Coast Castle, the Cape of 
Good Hope, Mauritius, St. Helena^ Ascension, and so forth. In 
Asia our standard floats over Labuanand Hong Kong, in addition 
to the more extensive territories of Ceylon and the Southern 
Archipelago. All these, or by far the greater part, depend for 
protection much more upon their fortifications and batteries than 
upon any resistance which could be offered in the field by the 
driblets from the army which hold the settlements themselves. 
How are they garrisoned? By strong detachments of artillery, 
supported by an adequate amount of infantry? No; but by in- 
fantry almost exclusively ; — four battalions being stationed here — 
three there — two at another place — one somewhere else — half a 
battalion occupying one island — four companies taking charge of 
another, with just as many artillerymen added to each detachment 
as shall suffice to fire a royal salute, and to do the sort of work, 
certainly not soldierjjke, which is imposed u])on our gunners at 
foreign stations. In like manner our strongholds at home — the 
Channel Islands, though bristling with cannon — the great naval 
stations of Plymouth, Portsmouth, Sheerness, Pembroke — the 
Castles of Edinburgh, Stirling, Fort George — the numberless 
forts wdiich are supposed to bridle the Shannon, and keep the har- 
bours of Dublin, Cork, Kinsale, Belfast, &c., clpar — these and 
many more are to all intents and purposes left to shift for them- 
selves. They may be more or less competently filled with soldiers 
of the line, or he garri.sonc(^ by detachments from the Royal 
Marines ; but the best provided of the whole cannot show gunners 
enough to man any one of its faces, were it placed in siege to- 
morrow. 

It was very well for amateur professors to talk of being able 
on an emergency to convert your infantry soldier into a gunner 
or a' bombardier : but some vague dream of the sort appeors to 
liave reached of late certain of our military authorities; and 
we find, in consequence, that the great-gun Exercise has be- 
cromc a portion of drill with which the infantry soldier is sup- 
posed to make himself acquainted. They who subject the 
recruit to this fresh manipulation, may de{>cnd upon it that, as 
far as regards practical usefulness in war, they are taking a great 
deal of pains to very little purpose. No doubt you may in six 
week#* time teach any man, who is not deficient in common intel- 
le^if how to work, spungc, load, lay, and fire a garrison gun. But 
these operations, though individually and collectively of vast imf 
portaft^t4^ not make him an artillerist The first accident that 
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occurs — the first shot that strikes his carriage or his rammer — 
renders him powerless. He could not fit on a new wheel, were 
you to hand it to him ; he would not know how to make shift with 
any other tool or implement than that which his drill-master 
has taught him to handle. As to dealing with a touch-hole 
somewhat run, or throwing hot shot, or keeping his powder clear 
of sparks, his first attempt in either of these branches of art 
would probably end in such an explosion as must not only 
silence his gun but himself too, and many of his comrades. 
Observe that we do not apply this reasoning^ at least in its extreme 
sense, to those portions of the Dockyard battalions which are 
drilled by order of the Government to act as artillery. The arti- 
sans in these establishments are, for the most part, men of much 
more intelligence than we find in the ranks cither of the line or 
of the marines. It is comparatively easy to initiate them into 
mysteries which are just as mysterious to soldiers of the line 
after six weeks of explanation as they w'erc at the beginning. 
Indeed, of the Dockyard artillerists very many being wheel- 
wrights, block-makers, carpenters, and sail-g||akers by trade, pos- 
sess the full amount of theoretical knowledge which is required 
to make good gunners before they take their places on the plat- 
form at all, and need no more than to be shown how to apply it to 
the implements before them. 11 ut in what way and degree would 
these battalions be found serviceable in case of need ? They 
form an admirable protection to important posts against surprise. 
We may, now tliat they are well advanced in discipline, look upon 
our principal dockyards as placed beyond the risk of being taken 
by a coup-de-main. But if we count upon the support of these bat- 
talions for more than this, we must make up our minds to let our 
usual preparations stand still. You cannot have men employed at 
one and the same time in the arsenal as artificers and on the ram- 
parts, and beside the great guns as soldiers. It is clear, then, that 
in the event of war, these volunteer corps will avail only' at the 
outset— only against the first rush of that force which it is assumed 
that the enemy will be prepared, simultaneously with a declaration 
of war, to throw upon the coasts of Devon, Hampshire, and Kent. 
If the war continue a month, they must either return to their 
proper duties in the arsenals, or we must do our best to fight it 
out with whatever number of line-of-battle ships, and war iteinihers 
and frigates, may happen to be manned antd aflost whi^h hostilities 
begin. ‘ > 

^ Lord John Russell, in his late tinnouncemi^nt of th^ defensive 
preparations actually completed, sjioke of ^thc^e Dockyard bat- 
talions as being ntoveablO to atiy threatened and dfes^ibed 

them as being able to carry with ibeM not fewer than 1080 ^Ciiis. 
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Is his Lordship aware how many horses are needed for one 
gun? — how many carriages? how many drivers? Is he at all 
aware of the difficulty of acting as efficient drivers? — of the 
time and care that are required to teach an sirtillery soldier 
how to keep his distances on the march and in position ? Has 
he reflected upon the pains that must be used before you^ can 
venture to harness horses to artillery, so that they may be able 
to bear, not only the noise of great guns, but the fall of innu- 
merable projectiles about them, and the crashing of the ma- 
chines which they may be in the very act of drawing? AVc are 
sure that his Lordship spoke in |M^rfect sincerity of heart. He 
spoke as men only spcalc who believe that they are enunciating 
truths; and seeing that nobody took the trouble to set him right 
at the moment, we dare say he still regards the Dockyartl artil- 
lery as offering a fair substitute for a regular force, in which he 
felt that wo were deplorably deficient. But unless he be able 
to lay Ills finger U|X)n eight thousand trainc^d horses, and have all 
the necessary equipments of harness and tumbrils at command — 
unh'ss ht' can i'urtheil|||»ick out three thousand artisans able to ride, 
and not only to ride but to drive in a soldierlike manner, each bis 
pair of horses over broken ground an<l under fire, it is simple 
enough to talk of moving his Dockyard battalions from the 
points wliich they have been embodied to defend. 

We hope we may take the liberty of suggesting to the Govern- 
ment that the great subject for their consideration at this moment, 
next to the care of the navy, is the amdition of our artillery — without 
being at all suspected of undervaluing other branches of tbe ser- 
vice. VV^e well know that the world cannot show an infantry 
superior to our own ; and if the cavalry bo ct>mparatively less 
efficient, as we see them here in England, the conduct of the 4th, 
9th, and 16th Light Dragoons in our late Indian campaigns 
sufficiently proves that this arm needs but recruiting to a war 
strength to render it all that could be desired. Nor are wc of 
opinion that the strength of either the infantry or the cavalry 
could be seriously diminished with safety to tbe country. But on 
the question of the artillery there cannot, we conceive, be any 
difference of opinion among persons of experience and reflection. 
Even with the addition promised to it, and for which the process 
of recruiting is now going on, the artillery will still, we must 
think, be in {xiint of numbers far below its proper mark ; and its 
orgauization and equipment^ as it seems. to us, are from first to 
last entirely different from what they should be. 

,Tfae Royal Regiment of Artillery consists at this moment of 
ten battalions of foot, mustering each eight companies of one 
huadredi men^ and of seven troops of horse artillery. As the 
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companies arc seldom quite full^ and there must always be absent 
from parade servants, bat-men, cooks, sick in hospitals, and idlers 
of different sorts, we can hardly take the strength of each, even 
if it show a hundred names on the muster-roll, at much more 
than ninety, which, when we carry it to a foreign station, generally 
dwindle down to eighty-five. The effective force of the foot- 
arlillery we may therefore reckon at a little more than seven 
thousand men, or the wliolc, including the horse-brigade with 
its seven, small troops, at eight thousand. I n the course of a 
couple, or it may be three months, there u ill be added to the 
battalions of foot twenty more companies, that is two thousand 
recruits. Rut as an artillery recruit cannot, at the most rapid rate 
of going, be sent to his duly under eighteen months or two years, 
we should only deceive our readers if for the present we took 
this reinforcement into calculation. Here then we are — having 
appended to our organized force of one hundred and thirty-eight 
thousand infantry and cavalry only eiglit thousand artillery : a pro- 
portion far under that which would be admitted in an army ope- 
rating in the field as a Rritish army ouglU to operate; less by 
one half than that of which the Duke complained, though he 
fought witli it, and won, the battle of Waterloo. 

Tlic duties of these eight thousand artillerists have embraced, up 
to the present iiunnent, the formation of a great scliool or depot 
at Wo*)lwich, in which recruits may be trained ; — the manning 
of all our strong places at home and abroad; — the supply of 
field- batteries in England, Ireland, Canada — battery at the 
Cape of G«>od Hope, and the fiu’mation of a fighting company 
or two in China, equipped we cannot tell in what manner. Of 
the extent to which these various wants have been supplied, the 
clearest notion may probably be formed by fixing attention on one 
or two isolated points. 

In Gibraltar, Malta, Cephalonia, Zante, and Corfu, there are 
mounted, we believe, from twelve to fourteen hundred heavy 
pieces of ordnance, each of which requires five men at the least to 
work it. This is allotting to a garrison-gun a smaller amount of 
strength than the book of regulations would warrant, and takes 
little, if at all, into account the hands that would be required, in 
the event of a siege, to supply casualties and bring up ammu- 
nition. It might do, however, upon a pinch, and we are not 
going to ask for more than is absolutely necessary. Now — 
assuming that a fortress may be considered safe when one half 
of the mounted g^ns can be worked at the same time— -it is 
clear that for these four places alone we ought to have three 
thousand artillery men ; and that even ^ these, when we tapply 
them, will be competent to the full amount of the duiiee re- 
quired 
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quired only so long as sickness or the accidents of war shall 
have made no serious impression on their numbers. What 
artillery force have we in this part of the world ? Rather less 
than one-third of our minimum! At Gibraltar there are five 
companies ; there -ought to be eighteen. At Malta there are two ; 
there ought to be nine. Corfu and its dependencies have three ; 
the very least to place them in a respectable position is nine 
companies. Jersey and Guernsey^ the two outposts of England, 
with their numerous Martello towers, are held by one com]>any 
of artillery respectively. To put them in a decently defensible 
state, not less than an entire battalion ought to be distributed 
between them. Is it an act of common prudence to keep 
)x>ints of such vital importance so feeble, at a time when in 
every country in the civilized world except our own, the science 
of war, and more especially that department of it which deals 
with the attack of fortified places, is cultivated with the utmost 
assiduity ? But perhaps we may be accused of arguing somewhat 
unfairly. Jersey, Guernsey, Gibraltar, Malta, Corfu, besides 
being as strong as rfljlurc and art can make them, are objects 
to us of constant, and by no means of remote solicitude. The 
two former will of course be well watched from Portsmouth ; 
the Mediterranean fleet will keep a good look out upon the 
latter; while all, if they escape capture at the outset by sur- 
prise, may be reinforced in good time, and then left in a 
measure to their own resources. Reinforced in good time ! — 
Where are the reinforcements to come from ? Out of the eighty 
companies which compose the whole regiment of artillery thirty- 
eight are scattered through our foreign possessions, and two, as 
has just been shown, have their quarters already in the Channel 
islands. This leaves exactly forty companies in Great Britain 
and Ireland, of which ten at the least, or a number of men com- 
petent to fill up ten, arc little better than recruits. Now, 
assuming that, in case of need, even recruits might be used after 
a fashion, how can we, with Ireland to guard, and London to 
cover, and Liverpool, Bristol, Hull, Glasgow, and Newcastle to 
protect, with Portsmouth, Plymouth, Pembroke, Chatham, Sheer- 
ness more or less dependent upon us, because all giving full 
c*mplo\inent to their local battalions elsewhere than on the ram- 
parts — bow can we, out of forty companies, mustering in all four 
thousand men, undertake to spare a single gunner for reinforcing 
the garrisons of ihe Channel islands, or in the Mediterranean? 
The thing could not be done; for, take this along with you 
always^ that if you be open to inv<ision on your own shores, your 
best>aod indeed only chance of meeting the enemy on anything 
like, eqnal terms lies in your being able to bring against him an 

overwhelming 
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overwhelming artillery — and where you are to get this artillery 
even now, far more after detaching strong reinforcements to places 
beyond the sea, it puzzles our imagination to guess. 

But we must not look exclusively to Europe. A war in this 
fjuarter would in all probability be followed ere long by a war 
with the United States, and, whether so followed or not, would 
lay us open to the risk of being attacked wherever an enemy’s 
squadron could reach us, or a belief in our inability to defend 
ourselves might inilucc the commander of a single vessel to 
hazard a descent. Look at Bermuda. It supplies us with a naval 
station intermediate between North America and the West Indies; 
it forms an admirable harbour of refuge ;’it contains a respectable 
dockyard, a large amount of naval stores, and has been fortified 
at an outlay of money of which we really do not care to specify 
the extent. How is it garrisoned? A place which, on the most 
moderate computation, mounts four hundred pieces of ordnance, 
is left to the protection of two battalions of infantry and a single 
company of artillery. Why, this does not allow one gunner for 
three guns. And when we look further abroad — to St. Helena, 
for example, and even to Ceylon, matters do not mend with us. 
7'lie former station can boast of its single company, the latter of 
two companies in garrison ; though the one mounts about two 
hundred guns, the other not fewer than three hundred, and on 
this latter I'orce is imposed, over and above its garrison duties, 
the care of providing a fteld-battcry for China whenever that shall 
be needed. 

It is quite evident, then, that the head of mere numbers, 
our artillery is under the proper ratio ; that, instead of constituting 
our main strength in time of peace, it is the element in which 
we arc weakest; and that, so far from being a nucleus round 
which, in the event of war, infantry and cavalry might be formed, 
we should be obliged to form it, as well as we could, upon our 
infantry and cavaln'> and to send these arms into the field, as wc 
have always done heretofore, most inefficiently supported by artil* 
lery. 1 ndeed «ye may go further. Should hostilities break out 
during a continuance of the existing system, we shall be forced, in 
the hour of need, to use our infantry as gunners ; a process from 
which, even in our foreign garfisons, nobody will suffer except 
ourselves. And as to attempting anything beyond operations of 
mere defence, wc need not, be the urgency of the case what it 
may, take the project into our contemplation. We have neither 
men, nor guns, nor horses, nor waggons wherewith to eejuip, for 
European service, eight good batteries ; and as we cannot denude 
Ireland of its field artillery, nor leave ourselves without a gun 
to send out, in case a second call were suddenly made^ we must 

not 
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not count on being able to muster more than sixteen, or at 
most twenty pieces of cannon for the operations of a campaign. 
No doubt we have our field artillery in Canada ; and its batteries 
are, we believe, though miserably under the mark as to their 
equipments^ in high order. Another battery at the Cape, almost 
equally ill-found, has performed, as our artillery always does, ex- 
cellent service ; and we know that the detachment in China has 
on every occasion well sustained the reputation of its corps. But 
for the purposes of action, in case an enemy gained footing here, 
or for reprisal on his ccuists, we should be unable, were the 
demand made to-morrow, to muster five good field -batteries of 
three guns and a howitzer a-pieoe. No doubt the troops of horse 
artillery are in capital trim as far as they go. But besides that 
they are scattered, one troop at Limerick, one in Dublin, one at 
Newcastle, and one at Leeds, they carry about with them cmly 
two guns a-piece ; and are tiiercfore in no condition to march 
from Woolwich, supposing y’ou to put the whole disposable force 
en route, more than six light pieces; wliilc our field- batteries are 
so deficient in every article of indispensable equipment, that, ex- 
cept tor a sudden brush, or the show maiKcuvrcs of a review, w'e 
cannot see how they could be used at all. 

In this department, as in others, wc are penny-wists pound- 
foolish : wc starve everything that has a tendency to be useful, 
and foster and pamper our drones. As a specimen of the starv- 
ing process, take our system of training, organizing, and using 
the men whom wc enlist into the Royal Regiment, and profess 
to regard as something like the c/jVt of our army. In our ser- 
vice no distinction is made between what may be called garrison 
or heavy artillery, and light artillery, or artillery for the field. 
We enlist for the Regiment in the gross, and undertake by a 
course of education of the most discursive kind to qualify a re- 
cruit for the discharge of every sort of duty that may be requireil 
of him, and sometimes for more. Having passed a young man at 
Woolwich, we mark him down in our tablets las about to become 
a clever gun-server, an unerring marksman, a firit-rato horseman, 
an expert driver, a good groom, an intelligent worker in pyro- 
technics, a bridge-maker, a wheelwright, a carpenter^ a harness- 
maker, a dealer with the lever in all its powers— -in short a 
practically scientific member of a scientific corps— besides being 
versed in the more ordinary matters of goose-steji, facings, march- 
ings, wheelings, carbine-exercise, sword -exercise, sentry duties, ami 
the packing of baggage and ammunition. We expect our recruit 
to acquire these many and \*aricd occompHsbmenis in the lump — 
and then to lay aside a large portion of them, while yet green in 
his memory, it may be for years — and then to take them up again, 
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just as if they had be^uii to put out their tender branches yester- 
day. Lot us examine a little more closely this economical plan 
of procedure. 

When a lad joins at Woolwich, the first thing that we do 
with him is to aim at giving him a soldicr-like carriage, while at 
the same time we encourage him to improve his mind by attend- 
ing at spare hours in the regimental school. Having brought 
hiiri to a state of tolerable prohciency in these matters, which we 
may count upon effecting in a space of three months, we carry 
him to gun-drill, to which we add the study of all manner of 
mllitarv machines, such as are used to mount and dismount 
cannon, to shift them from garrison to afrtillery carriages, to lift 
them over acclivities and let them down precipices, and to 
place them in position in the batteries. To acquire any thing 
like a competent knowledge of tlirse points will occupy six 
long months; at the termination of which the recruit joins a 
field battery. Here he is supposed to employ himself, day after 
day, on the common ; and at the end of a \car is presumed to be 
in a state to go with his company, either on foreign service 
or to an out-station.* If the latter be ins fate, as ki the for- 
mation of new comjianies it invariably is, he proceeds to Ber- 
wick, or I'ort George, Devonport, Portsmouth, or ]i(>ssil>ly to 
the Pigeon-house near Dublin, or to Spike Island in the mouth 
of (!ork harbour. His sojourn there may extend on an average 
to two years; and his business all this while leads him to 
mount a barrack-guard when his turn comes round, to exercise, 
when not so engaged, for an hour daily — now with cannon, 
now with small arms, now with th..' sword, and now by moving 
about either in light or heavy inarching order, as the case may 
be. To fatigue duties he is of course liable; and these are 
in many instances sufficiently harassing. But where there are 
no store-keepers' yards, the artillerist has nothing to do with 
fatigues ; and his duties, strictly iiulilary, comprising an avernge 


* The space of allotled to tlie gunner's drill has Ifi^en of lafe seriously ahortened : 
— and we sus^ct the efficiency of the corps will not be increased by the arrange- 
ment — ^which IS AS follows : — 


Marching drill 
Small arm 
Onn drill (field) 
llcfKMtlory . ^ 
Ke^rilHtig • 
llattery eyercise 
Laboratory • 


Weeks. 

6 

3 
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12 

2 

36 
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total of five hours’ drill in the week — cannot be said to oj)press 
him. The truth is, that the life of a gunner at an out-station 
in the United Kingdom is almost always an easy one; and if he 
happen to be sent to one of the forts on the Shannon, or to any 
tower or castle where a non-commissioned officer is in charge, it 
passes from him as the smoke curls upwards from his pipe, 
without leaving any trace — at all events of usefulness — behind. 

Our recruit’s term of out-station duty being ended, he returns 
with his company to Woolwich, where, as a step preparatory lo 
foreign service, he passes into the repository. There the outlines 
of bridge-making and ])ontootiing are explained to him ; and his 
memory is refreshed as to other subjects on which he is supposed, 
not without reason, to have grown rusty. Probably a mouth 
may suffice for this second course — perhaps, if there be more 
time disposable, he expends two months upon it. And now 
eomes the day of embarkation. A government steamer is an- 
chored off the arsenal, to wdiich the band plays him and his 
comrades down ; he steps on boards and, being conveyed as far 
as Chatham, he transfers himself the same afternoon with his kit 
and following, whatever that may be, to the deck of a transport. 

All the quarters of the world arc before him, and lo none can 
he repair without finding a statioii where his presence is sorely 
needed; but as our desire is to give both to the individual and 
to the system the fullest measure of justice, we shall say Canada. 
Our gunner passes the Atlantic safely. He enters the glorious 
St. Lawrence; he lands at Quebec; and becomes a constituent 
portion of its garrison. For,, about a year he continues there, 
spending his (lays and weeks pretty much as be used to do 
at Devonport, or Spike Island; after which he is transferred 
to Kingston, and enters again into a field- battery. It is easy 
to see that neither he, nor the company to which he belongs, 
has been much accustomed to field-work. The horses, which 
are never moved, get out of condition in the bands of the new 
comers. The harness loses its ])olish, or breaks; the guns 
and waggons make a terrible hash of it when J>rought out for 
exercise, either with or without the infantry; finally, the men 
themselves grow slovenly — as soldiers invariably do when over- 
workeil, or put to tasks which they scarcely understand. It 
takes months, perhaps d year, to bring things round again ; but 
when they are brought round, the field-battery at Kingston 
becomes, what it was previously to the last relief, perhaps the 
smartest and most efficteni in the British senrice. That it is 
defectiii'e in many articles of ecjuiplneni tictessary to active 
must, we are afraid, be admitted. If there be forge 
carts^ and waggons enough in store, sj^re guns, shot, wheels, 
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and shafts arc wanting ; and ilie horses and men that would be 
required to put the battery in proper trim for active service are 
not forthcoming. Whatever articles are liable to rot — traces* 
whij)s, girths, saddles, collars, &c. — almost always prove on trial 
to be rotten ; and arc patched up from time to time at a serious 
expense, without ever being rendered trustworthy. The horses, 
though well-bred and Avell-brokc, are in many instances so old 
that a single severe march would put them hurs de combat; for 
lli<*re is an unaccountable reluctance on the part of the Ordnance 
authorities to cast a horse after he has been once purchased. 
Indeed, we have ourselves seen an animal afllicted with staggers, 
droj) time after time in the ranks, yet take his place as heretofore, 
till the driver well nigh refused to mount him, and always did 
mount with fear and trembling. 

In s])ito of all those defects the battery-school in Canada 
is, pcrliaps. the best that we have ; and as it continues on 
an average four years or upwards in operation, our gunner 
learns his field-duty well. He returns home tvith a brons^cd 
clieck, a good seat on horseback, an accurate knowledge of his 
fudd inovenicnts, and from eight to ten years of honourable 
service. Is ho kept to the mark by judicious management? 
We shall sec. Jt is assumed that whatever his qualifications 
in battery may bo, in other respects he has deteriorated ; and a 
moments reflection will show that this must be the case. 
Having had no o])portunity of practising a single mechanical 
art since he quitted Woolwich, he has forgotten how to use 
a gin, knot a rope, construct a bridge, and lay a jdatform. He 
can work a garrison gun, and hit oe target wilh fair precision; 
but the mysteries of^ slinging and moving heavy ordnance, of 
jiassing it up hill and down a declivity, and from one species of 
carriage to another, have become to him as dark as they ever 
were. It is determined to put liim through a complete course of 
instruction over again ; and the veteran of perhaps eleven years* 
standing has the satisfaction to resume his studies in the Repo- 
sitory, and to manoeuvre from day to day on the common, till 
competent authority pronounces him perfect, or the cycle of duty 
calls him away to another out-station. 

But our sketch must be taken to represent, not the ordinary life 
of the gunner, but its abstract perfection. C oinparati vely few of our 
recruits enjoy the advantages of a Canadian campaign. In nine 
cases out of ten the tour of duty carries them direct from Wo<dwich 
to Gibraltar, Malta, Bermuda, the Mauritiuf, or Ceylon, or to 
some other station far away, where from one year to another they 
never cross a horlsc, or do any other duty than that4)f a labourer 
in a storekeeper's yard. And here we cannot but protest 
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against the abuse^ both at home and abroad^ of horses and men 
brought into the Queen’s service for military purposes. Will 
our readers believe that* inadequately appointed as the field- 
batteries are^ their effective strength is cut down, even in Wool- 
wich, by the habitual employment in the arsenal, on what is 
called fatigue-duty, of batterj'-nags, and the soldiers who arc 
supposed to work with them in learning their profession ? Lot 
a stranger visit that place of order and bustle when he may, 
he will encounter at every turn an artillery- horse harnessed 
to some enormous load of stores, and a gunner leading him ; 
and should ho be tempted to look next day into the veterinary 
hospital, the chances arc, that he will find half a dozen of 
these same valuable animals lamed from having picked up 
rusty nails in their frogs, or had their sinews strained in the 
attempt to drag weights that were too much for them. A battery 
drill oil the common has more tlian once been stopped for 
want of horses enough to perform the evolutions, while the horses 
which ought to have been with the guns, or harnessed to llio 
waggons, were busy carting dung. The life of a gunner at 
stations wherever storekeepers keep their yartls on anything like a 
scale of magnitude, bears little or no resemblance to that of an 
artilleryman. He loads and unloads carts, leads and drives a 
team, carries out manure, spreads it on the glacis, if ihertf he 
one, or wherever else it is needed — keeps somebody's garden in 
order~and discharges the obligations of his enlistment-oath by 
occasionally furbishing up an old gun and cleaning shot when it 
grows rusty. And thus years steel from him during which he 
cats the bread of icllencss, so far at least as the business for which 
the Queen has taken him into her service is concerned ; and 
comes back at the end <}f them inucli less fit for the iicid than 
he was when he took his first guard in VVcK>hvich garrison. 

We «are not apjirchensivc that our minuteness of detail will 
offend any member of this noble Ecrvicc. W'e have no fault to 
ilnd with the Royal Regiment as regards the general zeal and 
intcdligencc of the ofiScers or the men ; and bein|r old enough to 
remember hoiv their fathers bore themselves in the field, >ve arc 
confident that, whenever the opportunity shall occur, they in 
like manner will make the most of it. But having censored the 
actual organization of the corps, we cannot scruple to supfiort 
the correctness of our opinion, even though in so doing wo blame 
by implication liic authorities responsible. At the same time let 
us do Justice to all parties. There is a branch of this arm, which, 
though it cannot boast of having at hanil every minute article of 
equipment .that would be required in case of war> may still sus- 
tain a^cosnparison with any similar body in the world. Whatever 
5 may 
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may be tho neglect of the field-batteries^ and the companies em- 
ployed in garrison duty, the gentlemen at the Ordnance Office take 
care of the horse-artillery. But it unfortunately happens^ that, 
except in the prosecution of an active campaign, a horse-artillery, 
in the projper sense of that term, is the sort of artillery which we 
can best do without. And it is still more unlucky that^ in point 
of expense, it costs very nearly twice as much as any similar 
amount of men, guns, and horses in the service. Moreover, the 
details of its drill differ, at least in essentials, so little from those 
of ihc field batteries, that by the simple piDcess of giving to the 
latter mounted gunners and lighter guns you might convert each 
of them into a troop of horse-artillery in a day. We are con- 
strained, therefor<\, while giving ^all praise to the beauty and 
cffieiency of tlio horse- artillery, to express our opinion, that this 
country has no need, in peace, of any sin h costly concern ; and 
that tho sooner it is merged into the general body of the corps the 
better. And this blinds us to our second ])oint. 

The estimates luive made jn’ovisioii for twenty new companies of 
foot-artillery — and a small addition to the horse brigade ; showing 
a total of 10,800 in the former corps, and 595 in the latter. But 
we believe the truth to be the British empire cannot safely do 
with less than 20,450 artillerymen; and we are equally satisfied 
that the British empire might increase its artillery to this effeclivo 
strength witlumt adding to the expense of its military establish- 
ments one farthing ; or if a little more than this, certainly not so 
much as would induce Mr. Hume himself, who has his wits about 
him, and knows as well as most men what is necessary and what 
not, to hesitate about agreeing to L 

We beg leave to reiterate, first of all, that there should be 
raised no such distinct force duruiy peace as a horse-artillery; 'but 
that the field -b«itteries should be put forthwith upon a proper 
footing — and all the men and officers so exercised with their 
guns, at their stables, and in every other rcsjKJCt, as that, in the 
hour of need, by a mere change of pieces, and a supply of horses 
wherewith to mount tho gunners, the requisite number of bat- 
teries might be rendered fit to act with cavaliy : in other words, 
to do the duty which is not done at all, though in case of naed it 
certainly could be done by our seven troops of liorse^artillery. 
We advise next, that instead of going out and coming in from 
distant stations at home and abroad by companies, the Regiment 
be as much as possible worked by battalions; and that its several 
battalions be so instructed, officered, and distributed, as that ibey 
shall be able, go whet*e Uioy may, to sliare tbeg'iurrison duties 
with the troops of the line. All this implies m 
of system ; but see and consider bow the p^eient process Oj^ates, 
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Thoug^h the eighty companies lybich, compose the Regiment of 
Royal Artillery be told oft for purposes of patronage and elemental 
instruction, into ten battalions, the roister for duly is kept at the 
Adjutant- General’s Office by companies exclusively; by which 
means it not unfrequently comes to pass, that while the. coinpaiiy 
doing duty, say in Corfu, is No. 4 of the 3rd battalion, the coiii- 
pany under orders to relieve it may be No. 2 of the 4th battalion, 
or No. 8 of the 7ih. Such an arrangement, while it compels the 
non- commissioned men to reside their full number of years at the 
place to which their bompany may be sent, admits of constant 
interchanges between the cheers of the tchole corps ; and, by doing 
so, in a great measure pre\ents the men from forming their pro- 
fessional habits on those of their superiors, and entirely precludes 
the officers from acquiring more than a very superficial knowledge 
of the characters of their men. Besides, men disseminated over 
the globe’s surface, and used as \vc use our gunners, cannot but 
lose, to a great extent, their military feelings. The artilleryman 
who smokes three or four years away on the ramparts of Dun- 
gannon Fort, and changes his life oi dolcc far •nientc there for n 
second spoil of seven years’ idleness in Ceylon, must, be bis 
natural temperament what it may, dwindle down into a man- 
vegetable ; and this, in a military point of view, is only one 
degree worse than that he should become the clown, wbicdi con- 
stant work in a storekeeper’s )ard, and an almost entire exemption 
from soldier's duty, necessarily renders him. Hence, though wc? 
have no (listrust whatever of the spirit of Our men, and know^ I'ery 
well that the effects of their acacjeinical education arc never wholly 
lost upon our artillery officers, wc must say that, were it fouiul 
necessary to equip field-batteries at Gibraltar or Malta to-morrow, 
wo should entertain serious misgivings as to tlieir capability of 
sustaining at the outset the iiigh renown which their predecessors 
won in the Peninsula and crowned at Waterloo, 

Our plan would be to distribute the Regiment into two classes 
— one of which, in the absence of a better name, we should call 
the heavy artillery, the other the light or fielJ-^rtillery. 't^he 
heavy artillery \yc would form into nineteen battalions^ of nine 
hundred and fifty men each. The light, comprising two thousand 
five hundred men, or thereabouts, should be permanently attached 
to the field-batteries. Wc do not mean to say that the eighteen 
thousand men comprising the heavy artillery might not, to a cer- 
tain ^^extent, be exercised iiiyfielcl inoyeiments ivitli drag-ropes,. as 
well as ; far from. . W time and opportunity 

offer t^jpirepa.re o^r gunners for service in every .shape, we should 
be ’make the most of It. But there is nothing in this 

to pr^^nt from so distributing , pur artillery, considered in a 

distinct 
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distinct point of view, as that there should be available every- 
where an efficient force for the defence of our strongholds^ as 
well as the nucleus of a corps at home, which would more than 
suffice for any call that might be made upon it in an emergency, 
and offer a ground -work on which, with comparatively little waste 
of lime, a much larger field-force might be erected. 

Our heavy artillery, so constructed, would be in a condition to 
send abroad ten battalions, denuded of one company each — and 
to leave in the United Kingdom nine full. battalions^ with a pro- 
visional battalion formed out of the depot companies of those on 
foreign service. Now ten battalions, of .eight hundred and fifty- 
five men a-plece, would go a great way to supply the garrisons 
of all our fortresses, properly so cjilled^ whctlicr they be insular 
or continental. Tjikc CJibraltar, whieh, mounting six hundred 
guns at the least, is, we believe, garrisoned by five battalions 
of infantry and five companies of artillery. We would give it two 
service-battalions of artillery witli tliree of infantry; we would 
increase the former force from less than five hundred to seventeen 
hundred men, and diminisli the latter projiortionably, as being 
in some sort wasted behind stone walls. C)f course, we should 
have so to discipline our heavy artillery that they might be able 
to take all guards, outpost duty, patrols, sentry duly, and so forth, 
as cffeeliveiv as the line : an<l then, were the place suddenly 
attacked, we think no man uill doubt that its defence would be 
mat dial ly improved. 

In the same view wc would station one battalion at Malta, and 
another in Corfu and its depeiiden' ics. A fifth would go a great 
way to garrison ITerniuda. A sixth would suffice for Canada^ 
putting four companies into the citadel of Quebec, and distri- 
buting the remainder, as W’anled, through the other fortresses. 
To a seventh we might commit in a great measure the care of 
Newfoundland and Nova Scotia. An eiglitli, with ihe assistance 
of a regiment of negro artillery, w'ould do for the whole of the 
West India islands; while the ninth might be stationed at the 
Cape, garrisoning the frontier redoubts, and giving^ detachments 
to the Mauritius and other posts on the African shore— the ,lenth 
in Ceylon, with three companies doing duly at Hong-Kong, and 
relieved from time to time as the Ceylon Rifle Coras relieves its 
wing, which is in like manner detached to the Chinese coast. 
For St. Helena (and other places simflarly circumstanced) we 
would reedmmend a local artillery. We 'ha^ in 

that island a regiment of local' infamrj^ ^ add a %al)r* battalion of 
local artillery] and j^6ti'virin have ptit it odt of atl, ireacii"d^^^ 

And with resjpect td 'Vanbouver^s island-^ to ouir^cUklM^ 
the Ctduttibia and iri the A rchi^lngah cluster 
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thftl wc shall have sufficiently provided for them, if we either use 
them as out-stations for Canada and Ceylon, or lend a couple of 
batteries for field-purposes till they shall have grown old enough 
to supply and pay for their own artillery. 

Such an augmentation of the artillery force abroad would 
enable the government to withdraw, of infantry, two battalions 
from Gibraltar, one from Malta, one from the Ionian islands, 
and one from Bermuda. Canada might, we think, spare a bat- 
talion; and if we hesitate about a similar reduction in Ceylon, it 
is only because wc fear that a second Chinese business cannot 
be very long deferred. .Meanwhile our nine battalions sot apart 
for home service need not he idle. The garrisons of all fortified 
places in the United Kingdom, wc should as much as possible 
make up of artillerymen. Portsinoulb ami l^lymoutli would give 
quarters to one battalion each. A third might be distributed 
among .Jersey, Guernsey, and Alderney. A fourth, having its 
head quarters in Dover, would supjdy the whole Kentish and 
Sussex coasts; and a fifth, in Pklinburgli Castle, do a similar 
service to all Scotland. Ireland would probably require two bat- 
talions; thus leaving for Woolwich, the Thames, the Medway, and 
the cast coast four baitalious, including the j)rovisir)nal battalion 
which would always do duty at Woolwich itsedf. If to this we 
add the head-quarters of what may be called the brigade of 
field-batteries, W'c shall always have witliin an easy march of 
London moveable and good artillery adequate for any exigency. 

There are two points which, in (alculaling the necessary 
strength of our field-batteries/ we must keep in view— first, the 
exceeding utility of this <lescription of force in the event of a 
hostile debarkation; and next, the extent and condition of the 
provinces in wliich we are liable so to bn attacked, ns that we 
shall be obliged to defend ourselves by taking the field in an 
orderly manner and entering upon a campaign. Of tliese there 
seem to us to be only two which deserve serious notice. You 
must always have a respectable field-artillery in North America ; 
and recent events suggest that it will never be safe to withdraw 
your batteries entirely from the Cape. Perhaps, too, considering 
that China looks to Ceylon for its supply, it might be Well, in 
addition to your heavy battalion, to keep a field-battery properly 
horsed and equipped there ; but further we would not go. The 
islands of the Pacific will be better served for the present by dc- 
iachments from the marine artillery than from the Royal Regi- 
medt/ It will be lime enough to think of stationing a battalion 
of letter there when the harbours ai^ better fortified, and 
ttabubib been erected in the interior to keep the natives in 
chedk. f shall thus have abroad six balturitfs) and as we pro- 
pose 
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pose to keep on foot not fewer than thirty, there will be twenty- 
four for European demands and to furnish reliefs in the other 
three quarters of the worhh Now, allowing for each battery three 
guns and a howitzc'r, four waggons, and one forge-cart, these will 
rcHjuirc on a strictly peace- establishment fifty horses at home and 
sixty abroad, with eighty men, non -commissioned ofiicers and 
trumpeters included. 'J'he whole extent of our home force, there- 
foie, assuming that no portion of it is on the nay to relieve the 
batteries abroad, will be 1920 men, 1200 horses, 96 guns, 96 
ammunition waggons, and 21 forge-carts’ We say nothing at 
piesent of spare waggons, spaie-wheel waggons, small -arm amln^- 
nition-waggons, aiul such like. The waggons themselves may 
alwa\s be kept m store ; and as with good management the horses 
for them need hardly (oine under five, theie would be little diffi- 
culty in piossing fioin the omnibuses and stage-coaches in and 
near London enough to meet any sudden call. 

We should, weie this plan adojited, lise al once from 10,800 
men and 1018 horses, to 2().1j0 men and loGO horses; and 
the incieasc of cK})ense, wcic we to adheie to our present system 
of organizing and officering, would be enormous. But we do not 
iec<iinmend a perseverance in the existing system — and though, 
alter all is done, theie must be some increase, we believe that 
we see our way to more than an equivalent in the reductions 
wlucli might be advantageously made elsewhere. For cxainjde, 
our battalions of artillery aie at }>resent officered respectively by 
one colonel-coinuiandant, who is always a general, two colonels, 
four lieutenant-colonels, ten firsV captains, ten second-captains, 
twenty first-Iicutenants, and, it fully ap])ointed, ten second- 
lieutenants. It seldom happens, however — indeed it never has 
happened for the last twenty years — that the Heginicnt has 
been full ; and the estimates accordingly provide for no more 
than five second-lieutenants to each battalion. We should pro- 
pose, ill time* of peace, to substitute for these per battalion — 
one colopiiJ^-commaudant, one colonel, two lieutenant-colonels, 
ten captains, l.^ enty first-lieutenants, and four second -lieutenants, 
if any. Leaving the second-lieutenants at the reduced scale, 
this will give us, according to the present estimate* per 
battalion 52 officers, independently of staff; according to the 
new, per battalion 38 officers, liable to a like addition. Ob- 
serve that the reductions which we propose are in the ranks 
which receive the largest amount of pay; and that not one 
individual now in the service would suffer*. On contrary, 
the increased number of battalions will requite for their supply 
on the reduced scale that three lieutenant-colonels be^^ ipi^ed 
to the rank of oolonel, and one firft-captain to a lieUt^tiaiit- 
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colonelcy; and that not fewer than thirty-seven lieutenants shall 
be promoted to the rank of captain.* Again, our thirty field- 
batteries undergo no other modification than is implied in 
the getting up for their use of a competent .establishment of 
liorses, waggons, and material. A battery of four pieces and 
eighty men cannot be efficiently worked without its two captains 
and two subalterns ; increase it to six guns, and an additional 
subaltern becomes indispensable. For it is impossible for an 
olficcr to overlook, as he ought to do, the working of more than 
two guns in the field ; and the whole battery requires, first, its 
commandant, and next, its staff officer to carry orders, which duty 
is disclharged in a campaign by the second-captain. As our 
field' batteries on the present establislimcnt muster only 100 
men, and not one of these is ever complete, what we save in 
men or money in this branrh of the service will be inconsiderable : 
— but take into account the suspension in time of peace of a 
distinct horse-artillery corps, and the btalance in our favour rises 
again. Perhaps it might be our best plan to give in regular 
tables (Blue-Book fashion) the details of ilifference on every ' 
point between the existing establishment and the proposed esta- 
blishment : but wo are .afraid of drawing too much on the 
patience of civilians ; and must therefore content ourselves with 
stating that wc have reduced all to the most exact calculation of 
which wc are capable, and have every item now before us in 
tables that would, we have no doubt, })ass muster. The result 
is that, the horse-artillery under the present system costing 
37>219/. per annum, wc should^ by our alteration under that head, 
save 27, 125/. per annum; that our project increases the artillery 
officers employed, all ranks inclmlcd, by the number of 412 ; the 
men of that force by the number of 10,000 ; the horses by 512; — 
and that — allowing for the saving of 27^125/. per annum above 
st<ated — the whole of this increase in the strength of our artillery 
would cost us an increased expenditure to the extent (according 
to our minutest calculation) of some 353,800/. per ani^gm. Let 
us say, in round numbers, here is a project calling for an addi- 
tional 350,000/. a-ycar, ,Tltc question is — arc there any means of 
meeting this outlay by judicious economy elsewhere? We think 
there arc — and shall now beg leave to state how and where. 

The. cavalry force of Great Britain, exclusive of the house- 
hold, ^[irigadc, consists of twenty-two regiments, of which five, 

: >-r-r 

Ab, the neces^Ty consequence of adapting this plau would bo to check the nrotnoiioii 
in the Raiment my seriously, we see no reasoti why the Artillery should not f)c put, at 
regards mi itmly the same footing with the Guards. We do not recfjmmend 
aiiy^odditicnsl^xW'j'bttt we think (Irst-captalns of Artillery should have the army-rank 
of jleuteiiftnbHi^l^i^, .and tirst-iieuteiuuits of ten yeara’ stauding that of captain. 
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bein^ employed in India and put upon an increased establish- 
ment^ draw their pay and other allowances ' from the Com- 
pany. The remaining seventeen are paid, clothed, mounted, 
and equipped at the expense of the mother country ; and consti- 
tute, with the exception of the horse- brigade, by far the most 
costly arm which the mother country wields. For the establish- 
ment of each, as regards the men and horses available, is ab- 
surdly small ; whereas the list of officers and non-commissioned 
officers is kept as full as if there were t\\ice as many^ private 
soldiers to obey them. If we except the 1st Dragoon Guards, 
which can show 361 troop horses and 438 men; and the 7th 
Dragoon Guards, which for the use of its 411 men musters 281 
horses; the strength in the other regiments is 271 horses and 
328 men. Now' the complement of officers and non-commissioned 
officers to each being exactly 59 — (27 of the former, 32 of the 
latter) — we have our cavalry soldiers so admirably cared for, that 
whenever a dismounted parade takes ])lace there is as nearly as 
possible one person in authority to look after five men; when 
the corps is called into the fi(4d, and all the horses chance to 
be elfeclive, we have four troopers watched and kept together by 
an officer or a non-commissioned officer respectively. What w’c 
propose, is, — that you reduce the number of regiments on the 
home establishment from seventeen to twelve ; that you transfer 
the men and horses of the corps about to be disbanded to those 
you keep on foot ; an<l that, settling the strength of the latter at an 
average of 400 mounted men each, you retain quite as numerous 
and effective a force as you have now, at a considcmblc saving of 
expense in a pecuniary point of view. We do not mean to saiy 
that the saving will be very great, but wc are confideht that the 
lone of the cavalrj' cannot fail of being raised as soon as its mem- 
bers feel that tht; country is determined to treat them like soldiers; 
and this much of moral good would be worth seeking, eveli If it 
brought less than a saving of 11,000/. or 12,000Z.' to the 
Exchequer. 

Another step might be to reduce every one of the reserve l^at- 
talions which have become, in the ei>urse of the last three or four 
years, quietly engrafted upon the line. If fifteen of these be . 
dispensed with, you lighten the army estimates of fiior^ "than 
three thousand men. But a still more iiiipoitant retrenchment 
might l>e made by reducing as many regiments ^ 6lr‘ setbnd bat- 
talions, fis it has been shown that, by the proposed increase to 
your artillery force, you could spare from ;^‘onr foreign garrisons* 
Thus the establishment of two service fiatUtUbps'^f arU^ 
Gibraltar lets loose an cqual< number of line battalions^ from 
place. A battalion by the same process fiiay be ijiared 

Malta 
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Malta and one brought from Bermuda ; while at home we really 
do not see what you want with other troops in Dover, Shcerncss, 
or Edinburgh Castle, after you shall have occupied each with the 
head-quarters of an artillery battalion. Now see what the effect 
of these changes will be. You have added to the artillery 
10,000 men. You reduce of the infantry, — 

15 reserve battalions «... 3000 

7 battalions of 903 each . . . 6321 

9321 

The entire addition to the numerical strength of the standing 
army would be under four hundred men. The extent of addi- 
tional strength for defence, and the value of the preparation 
made for war, defy calculation. There must, however, be a 
balance still on the wrong side of the sheet, probably to the 
amount of 190 , 000 /. For if we reckon the saving effected by our 
l)roposed reductions at 160 , 000 /., we cannot take, the increase 
of outlay in raising ten thousand eight liundred artillery to 
twenty thousand five hundred at much less than 350 , 000 /. 
Arc we without the means of reducing this 190 , 000 /. to a much 
lower figure ? 

In meeting that question, we must crave our reader's indul- 
gence for recurring to a hint in a previous page of this pajier. 
The Board of Ordnance is, wc believe, in the opinion of most 
experienced men, an unhappy incubus upon the energies of 
this country. Its existence as a separate department, implying 
as it does the severance of two important military corps from the 
management of the Coinmander'in-Chief, and the removal of all 
right from the Secretary-at-W'ar to control an enormous expen- 
diture on what arc generally called the civil branches of the 
army, is an anomaly for which wc have never heard a rational 
excuse offered. Undoubtedly the Ordnance in its present jialmy 
state has an immense amount of public property intrusted to 
its management. AH ^hc cannon, small arms, ammunition, and 
other implements of war, which are or arc likely to be required 
both by the army and the navy, abide in its keeping. So do 
military stores of every description. So do all barracks, fortifica- 
tions, garrison, chapels, school -rooms, and canteens. Though it 
does not supply the troops of the line with their jackets, chakos, 
or trowsers, the care of providing them with great-coats is claimed. 
It issues or withholds at pleasure blankets, paliasses, straw, fuel, 
lighti^ every article necessary to render barrack-brooms habitable. 
All;jP$|n^ects fur the supply of forage for the Imrsesof the army— - 
all airangements for equipping the cavalry with saddles, bridles, 
surciligtes# and rugs, are matie at the office in Pall Mall. The 

^ . Board 
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Board of Ordnance appoints all store-keepers and barrack- 
iTiastcrs with their clerks and assistants — and we need only write 
down the words ^ barrack damages,’ in order to sicken every 
military reader with the memory of abuses innumerable. In a 
word, the Board of Ordnance stands between the Secretary- at- 
War on the one hand^ and the Commander-in-Chief on the other, 
and the military force of this country ; having the power, and not 
un frequently using it too, to fetter thorn in the arrangement of 
tlieir ])lans, and so damage the efficiency of the army. 

Tl^he Board of Ordnance is at onct^ the most costly and the 
clumsiest working of our establishments. . The charge for its 
two offices in Pall Midi and th«* Tower of London alone amounts 
to 91,13GZ. by estimate: but Avill generally be found to have ex- 
ceeded this. Its manner of working is by departments ; and these 
])cing perfectly independent one of another, appear at times to 
enter into a competition as to which shall do the greatest amount 
of business, and therefore cost the country the largest amount of 
money. To give one specimen of the results of this rivalry — 
whenever the necessity of providing a site for a new barrack has 
been deeitlcd on, it is the province of the Surveyor -General of the 
Ordnance to look out for such site*, and to bargain for the pur- 
chase thereof, when found, after which the Board gives its sanction 
to the arrangement. The Surveyor-General, a few years ago, set 
about this necessary operation for Glasgow ; and without calling 
upon any competent person to examine the locality, or even to 
estimate the real value of the land, he completed his bargain, and 
prevailed, as a matter of course, upbn the Board to confirm it. 
It was to no purpose that the Gene al commanding in Scotland 
now interfered. lh)th his report and that of the Chief Engineer 
arrived too late, and the consequence is that the country has been 
saddled with a proprietary right in a parcel of land which, because 
of its proximity to a huge vitriol-work, can never, we hear, be 
used as a site even for a pig-stye. But marvels similar to this 
might be exposed by the dozen, were we so inclined ; for there is 
hardly a single new barrack in the empire of which the regimental 
ci^ommandants do not complain on some ground or another— and 
as to the old barracks, with their beastly canteens, and nuisances 
of every sort choking them up, they aris a sheer disgrace. 

Again, it is an inevitable result of working by departments 
and boards, that the Ordnance Office shall invariably be behind 
hand with all that it undertakes. The Home Secretary in- 
forms the Commander-in-Chief that troops will be permanently 
needed in an increasing manufacturing district ; ih% Comman- 
der-in- Chief or the Secretary of State makes a like tmnounce*^ 
ment to the War-Office; and the Chancellor of the Biche« 

quer 
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quer agrees, on good cause shown^ to provide a certain sum of 
monej for the erection of barracks. Now comes the Board of 
Ordnance into play. Orders are given to prepare plans and esti- 
mates. These are examined an(l re-examined — not by military 
ineii;. not by the Coinmander-in-Chief, his military Secretary, the 
Quartermaster-General, the Adjutant- General, or anybody else 
who really knows what troops need, and what they may do without 
— but by certain gentlemen in Pall Mali, who cut and carve at 
their own pleasure, and seem to pique themselves on going as 
much as possible counter to the ^vishes and the requirements of 
the military authorities. VVe have reason to believe that the new 
barracks now in progress at Sheerness have sufFered much from 
this process; and we have no Iiojh; that the evil will ever he 
remedied either there or elsewhere, so long as the Pall Mall 
establishment shall he permitted to exist. Buildings of the first 
importance to the soldier's moral and physical comfort — ab- 
lution-rooms, cleaning-rooms, school -rooms, drill-sheds, are ealled 
for and granted. A whole year will jirobably elapse before the 
Board of Ordnance shall .see fit to act on the Treasury minute ; 
and when it does act, the chances arc at least equal that the 
whole affair is spoiled. Moreover, they consider it necessary to 
build, not for a couple of centuries, but lor eternity ; and employing 
officers of the Royal Engineers to plan and execute whatever 
they undertake, the expense is on all occasions huge in proportion 
to the endless faults that may he discerned. We have great respect 
for the officers of the Royal Engineers, considered as members 
of a scientific military corps,' VVe want no better men to plan re- 
doubts, or fortify arsenals, or to attack those of our enemies : but 
not having been initiated into the mysteries of civil architecture, 
they make but indifferent house-builders. We are told, though 
we will not vouch for the truth of the story, that a handsome 
garrison- chapel just completed in the Royal Barracks at Dublin, 
is so ingeniously arranged that, except the band (in a gallery 
opposite to the pulpit) not a soul can hear one word of the 
sermon. ^ 

The expenditure upon storekeepers, their deputies, and clerks, 
and here and there even upon barrack-masters, seems to^ be out 
of all proportion with the pay and allowances granted to officers 
of rank and standing in the army. T<ike the Case of Chatham, 
where there seem to be employed one storekeeper, one deputy, 
aitd four clerks. The Salaries of these gentlemen, with payments 
on' account of rates and taxes, and sums to cover travelling ex- 
prenSfUl, printings ad vertisi^mentsl stamps, and other small dis- 
biieseinetits, come to 2049/. pciP annum. ISurCly this is more 
than itm nature of their duties and position would seem to 
' ' require. 
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require. You have In Clialbain, a colonel commanding the 
garrison, a lieutenant-colonel of the Provisional Battalion, two 
chief officers of engineers, a lieutenant-colonel commanding artil- 
lerj, a brigade-major, and the clerks and people who work for 
them, and the combined pay of the whole does not exceed the 
expense of these six civilians by more than a trifle. But we 
are quite contented with the one simple fact, that out of the 
whole sum required by the Board for the ensuing year, namely 
•3,1 i.j/ilS/., only 716,254/. are to be laid out upon the pay, 
allouances, and contingencies of the military ordnance corps. 

Whatever benefits may arise from a division of labour in the 
]M-oseculion of mechanical operations — however adverse to public 
liberty may be the systojn of centralization when applied to the 
administration of justice on a siiiall scale, and to the management 
of a national police — it is very certain that the executive govern- 
ment of a great coiintr}' becomes both feeble and costly, in pro- 
portion as it distributes its functions over a larger number of 
separate deparlinonts than arc absolutely required to carry on 
the public service. What is to prevent the military part of the 
business of the Ortlnance Office being transferred to the Horse 
Guards, and its civil functions to the War Office? In neither 
case can it be necessary to <lo more than add some clerks and 
accountants to the pen-and-ink staff of our chiefs of departments, 
and these you have in abundance at T^all-Mall and in the lower. 
So also with regard to deputy adjutant-generals, surveyors-general 
of fortifications, majors of brigade, and so forth; these should 
remain exactly as they arc, only that* they ought to report to the 
( \)iiiinander-in-Chicf instead of repo»’*ing to the Master- G eneral ; 
while over our barrack-nitastcrs, storekeepers, and the host of 
civil functionaries doing duty under them, the Secretary -at-War 
w’ould exercise the same vigilant control which he now does ove^*, 
the governors, wardens, sk.c. of the military prisons. In like man- 
ner, we would hand over to the Admiralty the undivided charge 
of every article of armament, equipment, and ammunition,, likely 
to be required for Her Majesty’s fleet. Why should there, not 
be an adequate magazine at every dockyard in the United King- 
<loni, of wliicli a naval storekeeper should have the ciiarge, and. 
from which he might issue guns, shot, shell, powder, &c., ad 
libitum ? We cannot sec the smallest necessity for a series of 
storekeepers beyond the naval storekeepers., Apd as -to the 
building department, our conviction is tUat- 7 -dealing separately, 
of ct)urse, with the erection and repair of fortifications— work 
would be better done, and donp at one half the C!OSt» were 
respectable builder, such, as Mr. Cubitt^^emplpyed tpi, perform; 
it, subject to the superlntfindencO: of a really skilful ei^neer. 
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Only think of the charge for the ensuing year under the head of 
works, buildings, and repairs, exceeding the sum that is required 
for the pay and subsistence of the ordnance corps by very nearly 
22 , 000 /. 

It will be noticed^ perhaps, that, in this brief review of our 
defensive arrangements, no allusion has been made to the militia 
reserve, nor any suggestion offered as to the best means of raising 
and organising that most constitutional array. Our readers, how- 
ever, need not fancy that we are among the wise amateurs who 
think themselves entitled to make light of any word coming 
from the Duke of Wellington. No great country can be safe 
while it lacks a regular and well-considercd system for training 
its male population to the use of arms, and rendering their courage 
and numbers available in the hour of need. But there are under 
existing laws so many difficulties in the way of calling out the 
militia — of enrolling, drilling, and afterwards disposing of them — 
that we fciel unable to consider the (|uestion at the tail of an 
article. One hint, however, wc may venture to throw out — 
namely, that before anything is done with a view to a supple- 
mental army of this kind, our authorities should examine carefully 
into the working of the plan on which the little kingdom of Hol- 
land acts. There every regiment of the line has so many dormant 
militia companies attached to it, for whom the government keeps 
in store a stock of clothing, arms, and appointments uniform with 
those worn by the regular troops; and who at intervals take their 
places in the same lanks with the old soldiers, and pick up in an 
incredibly short space of tiive both the spirit and the skill of such 
comrades. We do not see that there would be real prudence in 
more than this. We want no more permanent fortresses, either 
inland or on the sea-board ; we desire to see no entrenched camj) 
formed round London or near it. And as to a National Guard, 
the vc^ry term stinks in our nostrils. It is probable thjit if our 
political machine keeps the track into which it has of late years 
gotten, we may in the course of lime find it impossible to avoid 
that portentous experiment ; but let no Cons^ervative suggest the 
anticipation of the evil day. As matters at present stand, give us 
what we ask — thirty thousand good infantry and cavalry, with fifty 
guns, and we shall have no sort of fear for the safety of London in 
case of any attempt in the line of invasion. Give us our artillery 
in fine order, and in half a yearns time no fear but we should be 
in heart for repaying any visit of that sort. 

The preceding paper was in type before the intelligence of 
the nevr French revolution reached its. We do not, b<>wevcr, 
see caii^e 6n that account to suppress it.'* It is true that some of 
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the suggestions above hazarded may seem less suitable to the 
altered circumstances under which that event has placed us and 
all ]<]urope ; and indeed at this moment^ so far from reducing one 
man of the line, we should not be surprised at a speedy call to 
convert every four-company depot into a second battalion 600 
strong. Meantime it would be unwise surely to defer bringing 
all the defensive force we now muster into the best trim — and 
the more we think of it, the more we are persuaded that the plan 
of the Dutch Militia deserves to be taken into the most serious 
consideration. Si vis pacem, para helium. 


Art. VJ. — 1. Rvdts de la Captivite de VEmperenr Napoleon a 
Sainte Helene, l^ar M. le (JiMieral Montholon, Compagnon 
de sa Captivite, et son premier Executeur Testamentaire. Paris, 

1847. 8vo. ‘2 toiiies. 

2. Historij of the Captivity of Napoleon at Saint Helena, By 
General Count Alontholon, the Emperor’s Companion in 
Exile, and l^cstamentary Executor. J^ondon, 1846-7. 8v(). 

4 vols. 

T^E thought we had seen the last of formal and avowed 
^ ' attempts to prove tliat the ministers of George IV., espe- 
cially the late excellent Earl Bathurst, and the officers employed 
by them, csjiccially Sir Hudson Lowe, were guilty of systematic 
barbarity in the treatment of Bontiparte : but here is one more — 
and, as we understand that it meets with favour at Paris, we 
think it our duty to give a brief no.icc of its merits. Indeed, 
having taken some pains to show the true character of, w'e 
believe, all the former works of the class, from the forgeries 
of Sanlini to the fictions of O’Meara, wc could hardly receive in 
silence the elaborate performance, put forth after the lapse of six- 
and -twenty years by an officer of high rank in his profession, and 
also, as it now appears, in the eye of the Heralds. It was well 
known (hat M. Mbntholon was one of the generals who accompa- 
nied Napoleon to St. Helena — it was also known that this warrior 
assisted in the invasion of Boulogne, and partook in consequence 
of the detention at Ham — but we learn new foF the first time, 
what would probably have astonished even Sir William Dugdalc, 
that the Count is lineally sprung from a hero who saved the life 
of Richard CoDur-de-Lion at the siege of Ascalon in A.D, 1192, 
and was then created by that grateful monarch /Baron O’Brion 
and Earl of Lee ’ (French Preface, p, Ixxscii.). By tlic way, in 
case the Bonaparte countsbip must npw, he dropped, we hope there 

will 
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will be no objection in any quarter to the resumption of these 
ancient titles. 

He ushers in his work by telling us that ^ during six years he 
shared the captivity of the greatest man of modern times, and re^ 
lieved the agony of his martyrdom by attentions which He denomi- 
nated filial^ — that he was employed in writing from dictation ' the 
commentaries of this second Caesar' — that he ' watched the dcatli- 
bed upon that political Golgotha of St, Helena^ — and that ^ every ^ 
thing which he states^shall he verified hy proofs Though extracts 
from his papers had apj>eared in different publications, the whole 
story is only now produced in a complete and satisfactory shape, — 

‘ Jaloux de perfectionner son oeuvre, desormais le plus grand in- 
teret de sa vie, Tauteur Pa enrichic de quantite de fails et de de- 
tails nouveaux, puises dans scs notes et ses souvenirs.' And all 
tliis is echoed by the authoritative critics of La Presse, who say 

‘ Unexpected liglit will be didiiscd by the recital of General Mon- 
tholon. Numbers of facts are for the first time made public in this 
work — numbers of false statements completely refuted. Sir Hudson 
Lowe is no longer oii the scene; at this moment his Memoirs are in 
preparation for the press in London. It behoves France to he careful 
that the history of this illustrious yet odious captivity he not travestied. 
It was time that the truth respecting the Emperor should be given 
to the world. General Montholon writes liistory — history, serious and 
authentic ; he brings in support of his assertions documents — proofs. 
He had a right to be believed on his mere word — he asks to he judged 
only hy the evidence he can produce,'* 

The English edition, as well as the French, comes out under 
AI. Montholon's own orders : but the English version was done 
from a MS., and many passages which that MS. had contained 
are either suppressed or greatly altered in the Parisian text. 
The MS. had been rather an illegible one, it seems, for the 
proper names are sadly travestied in the English text : but wo 
cannot compliment the translator on having always understood what 
he could spell : for example, in rendering 'ofBcier d’ordonnance’ 
by 'officer of ordnance,’ instead of ^orderly joffleer.’ We are 
afraid, too, the English scribe must take some of the blame in- 
curred by such occasional metamorphoses as that of Rear-Ad- 
miral Pamplin into * Lord-Admiral Pamplin,’ &c. &c. On the 
whole the French edition is far the best of the two. Espe- 
cially, it has more documents than the other, and more dates 1 — 
but we see good reason for keeping them both before us on the 
present occasion ; and the reader will understand this by and bye. 

After the removal of Count Las Cases in December, 1816, 
Count Montholon became Napoleon's amanuensis ; and these 
volumes profess to give us the iEmperor's .own account of 
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many events in his wonderful career. Upon these matters^ 
however, it is not our present intention to touch. The value 
of any report depends upon the accuracy and good faith of the 
reporter, and this article will enable those who may consult the 
Count’s recital of Bonaparte’s narratives to judge of his preten- 
sions to those essential attributes. The other part of his work re- 
lates to what he says occurred at St. Helena ; and it is with this 
alone that we now mean to deal. 

Of Bonaparte’s life at St. Helena before Sir Hudson Lowe 
arrived, M. Montholon says — 

This kind of life, monotonous and melancholy though it was, without 
doubt was regarded as too endurable in the eye of tlie malicious genius 
which then presided over the destiny of Napoleon ; for Sir Hudson 
Lowe arrived j and tvith him the outrages which were to kill the 
august victim delivered up to his ferocious hatred by the inconsiderate 
rancour of the Holy Alliance.’ — Ed. Paris, vol. i. p. 197 ; ed. Lond. i. 
178. 

Though be admits that Sir Hudson 'possessed talents as an 
administrator,’ that ' he was of extreme probity,’ and bad other 
good qualities, yet he tells us 

* Sir Hudson Lowe doubtlessly yielded to those inspirations of savage 
haired of which he received the first impressions while cumrnandiiig 
the battalion of Corsican and Calabrese deserters in Sicily.’ — Ed. Paris, 
J. 304. ‘ All his relations with l^iougwood were marked with the stamp 

of insatiable hatred, outrages, and useless vexations ; and I should say, 
with a profound conviction of its truth, tliat the death of the Emperor 
was his object^ had he not said to ine*on the 0th of ^lay, 1821, with 
all the accent of truth, “ His death is t y ruin ! ” * (Ed. Lond. i. 183; 
ed. Paris, i. 246.) 

We may remind our readers that Sir Hudson, a Major-Gene- 
ral of 1814, held the local rank of Lieutenant-General at St. 
Helena; but, after Bonaparte's death in 1821, reverted to his 
former position, and did not again boronic a Lieutenant-General 
until 1830. We believe few need to be told that, except a tem- 
porary appointment at Ceylon, be never subsequently received 
any good thing whatever from the British Government : but wc 
may add, that he died an exceedingly poor man— in fact, leaving 
his daughter as well as his sou as bare as any brave old officer’s 
children ever could have been left. But to proceed. M. Mon- 
tholon represents Bonaparte to have spoken thus of Sir Hudson 
Lowe to Lord Amherst 

‘ Tell the Prince Regent, tell the Parliament of which you are a ju iu- 
cipal member, that I await as a favour the axe of the executioner to put 
an end to the outrages of my gcwler . . . . Crime and hatred towards me 
are equally in this marfs nature. It is necessary to him to torture 

vol: LXXXII. NO. CLXIV. 2 K we ; 
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me; like the tiger, who tears with his claws the preg whose agonies 
he takes pleasure in prolonging^ — Ed. Lond. ii. 495; ed. Paris, ii. 
140. 

Jlo’iapartc may have spoken this to somebody — or he may not 
— but he certainly never so spoke to Lord Amherst. 

In 1818 some of the restrictions %vere relaxed, and in the same 
3 ear Dr. O’Meara was sent to England in consequence of gross 
iiiisconduct. Of these transactions the Count sa}s^ 

‘ Sir Hudson Lowe himself observed with a certain degree of alarm 
the cll'ect of his restrictive measures. A struggle was evidently taking 
place in his mind between a vague fear of the terrible result which might 
be the consequence of the* state of alTairs, and the vires of his character, 
which incessant Ig urged on his inclination to torture his captive. His 
evil genius gained the supremacy. At length he dared to lag latnds on 
the physician of his victim, not reflecting that this hnrlmrous act would 
be the most striking testimony in support of the accusation which would 
brand his name, sliould the Emperor die at St. Helena.’ — Ed. Lond. iii. 
1,2; cd. Paris, ii. 243-4. 

Again : — * 

‘ He seemed to consider us as slaves under the whip.’ (Ed. Paris, ii. 
207.) ‘This man’s character was a very singular one; he required 
constant uourishineiit for the uneasy and restless w'orkings of liis ima- 
gination ; and when this nourisluncnt was not the natural result of the 
danger of his prisoner’s esca])c, he sought for it everywhere, as the 
bloodhound seeks for the track of the stag? (Ed. Loiul. iii. 151; cd. 
Paris, ii. 478.) ‘ The? had temper of Sir Hudson Lowe increased 

contimadlg, and at last became such that Ilcrtrand and I did not know 
what means to use so that the ^Umperor might not hear of his out^ 

rages.^ — Ed. Lond. ii. 354 . . ‘ During tivc years 

he transformed the olGcc of Governor of St. Helena to the functions of 
the goalcr, or rather, I mag venture to sag, to the functions if execu- 
tioner^ (the English edition adds) ^qf Napoleon? — Ed. Paris, i. 246; 
ed. Lond. i. 184. 

It was the puff of M. Montholon already quoted from ‘ La 
Prossc ’ which suggested to ourselves the propriety of applying 
ior access to the Lowe papers, now at last nearly ready for i)ub~ 
lication. As these MSS. contain the evidence wo shall make 
use of <jn the present occasion, wc must begin with a brief de- 
scription of tlieiri. They consist, then, mainly of the registration, 
in about twenty- five folio volumes, of every instruction, despatch, 
and other letter, which Sir Hudson Lowe, or Sir Thomas 
Rcade, or any other of his staff, received or wrote, that in any 
way whatever related to his prisoner; and of copious notes of 
every conversation which he or they ever had with Honaparte or 
Avith any of his followers, or with any other person, on any subject 
connected with Bonaparte — notes made at the time with extraor- 
dinary 
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dinary rare by Major Gorrequer^ the acting’ Military Secretary,* 
Many ol these conversations arc exirrmely dramatic, and such of 
thoin as were held with MM. Bertrand and Montholon, and with 
Ih)naparte himself, afford very curious revelations of his senti- 
ments, habits, and character. The letters from Bertrand and 
Montholon to Sir Hudson were in fact Bonaparte’s own, as they 
avowedly wrote them from his dictation. But the richest parti- 
culars concerning Napoleon and his family at Longwood are con- 
tained in O’ATeara’s unpublished communk,'ations to Sir Hudson 
betbre their quarrel, and in a series of private letters to a London 
friend of the distinguished surgeon’s. Sir Hudson had all along 
meant these records to bo published. He very soon felt that nothing 
but a complete iinjwint of the contemporary documents could set 
the (|uestion of his own conduct eiitiiely at rest ; but was from 
lime to lime persua<led to wail, whether on representations of a 
political cast from peoph; in power here, or by the advice of per- 
sonal Ir lends, we do not at present inquire. Shortly before liis 
death lie sot to work in (‘arnest, and bad even put some pages into 
tvpe. His plan was clearly indicated : it was tliatof a man strong 
in the sense of rectitude; and we are assured that Sir Harris 
Nicolas has undci taken to carry out that plan in its honest c’om- 
})rehcnsivcness — nothing, wlietlicr favourable to the gov(*rnor or 
the reverse, is to be omitted or tampered vvilh. From these 
papers, thendbre, th(' world will at last learn, as it ought long 
ago to have learnt, the trulh and the whole truth respecting the 
captivity of Napoleon, Justice will, consequently, at last be 
ri‘iulort*d to the fairness and gcnbrosily of this country ; to the 
i’onseieiitious minister who presidi 1 over the War Department 
during the wliolc of the period ; and to the memory — alas ! that 
it can only be bis memory — of one of the most able, zealous, and 
humane public servants that ever fell a sacrifice to slander and 
cowardice. 

Before we put Cieneral Montholon forniallv into the box, our 
readers may like to learn something of tlie character which the 
witness bore or, the time when, and place wlwre, the transactions 
took place — especially, perhaps, what was the opinion which Bona- 
parte himself entertained of his reraritt/. The reporter whom we 
shall cite on these matters is Dr. O’Meara; and though we have 
no very exalted opinion of the Doctor’s truthfulness, Count Mon- 
tholon cannot well object to him ; for, notwithstanding the most 
material part of what we are going to state was communicated to 

* In till' Kiiglisli Cilitioii of Count Moiitholun's work (i. 1/9), Major CVorreqiier is 
th'scribt'ti as oru* 'of whose conduct we had always occasion to speak in terms of the 
highest praise ;* bnt the eulogy is omiltcd in the French edition. 

*2 K 2 him 
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hlin in February, 1823, yet a knowledge of Dr. O’Meara’s impu- 
tations did not i)revent the Count from making a declaration on 
tkc Doctor’s behalf when prosecuted by Sir Hudson for his 
libels, and he always speaks of him in his present work as ^ j^oor 
O’Meara.’ On that occasion, by the bye, the Count solemnly de- 
clared, ‘ in order to do homage to truth, upon his honour before 
God and man,’ that he was • firmly convinced ’ that Bonaparte’s 
life was 'shortened by the moral assassination of which he was 
the victim, as much froln the elFect of the restrictions Jind admi- 
nistration of Sir Hudson Lowe as from the effect of the devouring 
climate of St. Helena ;*-«-all this, we say, the Count solemnly de- 
clared — albeit, it is an undoubted fact that the same Count 
Montholon had been present at the autopsy of Napoleon’s corpse 
on the 6th of May, 1821, and that on that very day he wrote a 
letter, in which he said — 

‘ L’ouverture cle son corps a eu lieu ce matin ; die a prouve quHl 
da it mart de la mane maladie que son pvre^ un squirre ulcereux a 
Vesioinac^ pres du pylore : les 7-8”" de la face de I’estomac dtaient 
ulceies. 11 est probable que depuis 4 a 5 ans I’ulcere avail com- 
meiicd. C'est dans notre malheur unt grande consolation pour nous 
que d*uvoir acquis la preuve que sa niort 7i*e.sY, et iCa pu ctre, en 
ancune manure^ le rcsuUat de sa captivity ni dc la privation de tous 
les soins que peut-^tre I’Europc cut pu offrir a Tcsperance.* 

But we come back to the question of the Count’s character at 
I-rongwood ; and — as some old readers of our Review may perhaps 
remember* — the fact is, that, if O’Meara spoke the truth. Count 
Montholon had obtained from Napoleon and his countrymen a rather 
awkward sobriquet. In O’Meara’s’ letters to Sir Thomas 

Reade and Major Gorrequer, Countess Montholon was frequently 
alluded to in a style which decency forbids us to exemplify: but 
we need not be over delicate about her husband. Now, un the 
21st of June, 1816, Dr. O’Meara writes to Major Gorrequer 
(evidently repeating expressions he had heard Napoleon use, for 
ho always marks them as quotations ; an<l who else conversed 
with O’Meara in Italian on such subjects?) — ' Mbntholon, better 

known here by the appellation of II Duyiardof says,’ &c 

* I explained to Montholon — who ‘‘ se non fosse poltr one e bugiardo^ 
sarehbe bravissimo uomo^ ma levategli solamente questi piccoli difetti 
e peifetto galantuomo"* ^ — that you were combining heaven and 
earth together to lodge him and his amiable consort in state, 
which he assented to with several hypocritical grimaces and pro- 
fessions of thanks.’ 


♦ ‘ Quart. Rev.,* No. LV. p. 243. February, 1823. 

t ‘ Jf be w«*re not a coward and a liar, he would be a Hue fellgw ; and, bating these 
two little delects, he is a perfect gentluman,* 

A few 
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A few weeks later the Doctor states that some sheets, ' the 
produce of old Ireland,* had arrived for the use of Madame de 
IVIontholon ; and, after one of his habitual indecencies, adds — 

‘ I think if a little of a plant not very dissimilar was applied to the 
neck of her husband in order to hang him out in the sun to dry for just 
half an hour, it would not produce many moist eyes at Longwood.* 

On the 13th of September Dr. O’Meara told Major Gorre- 
quer, nlluding to some copper stewpans, ' You had better take 
some steps to have them rejiaired, as he [Montliolon] is malicious 
enough to assert that it was neglected on furposc to poiso?i them, 
and very likely he has already done so.’ 

Writing to his private friend in England on the 16ih of March, 
1816, Dr. O’Meara said — 

‘ Bonaparte has discovered that the Admiral’s conduct has been most 
grossly and shamefully misrepresented and blackened to him. The 
j)Cople he is surrounded by give me some faint idea of what the court 
of St. Cloud must have been. Evenjthing eren here is disguised and 
mutilated in the representation to him, particularlg hg Montholon,'* 

After further remarks on the ^attempts made to conceal the truth 
from Bonaparte, and to give him false impressions concerning 
every occurrence,’ Dr. O’Meara specifies, by way of example, a 
flagrant misrepresentation by Count Montliolon respecting the 
cause why some sentinels were posted ; and adds that, on the 
truth becoming known to Napoleon, he 

^ broke out into several invectives against Montliolon, whom he called a 
“ coglione,” “ imbecile,” &c. &c., and only fit to go into the kitchen and 
look after the pots; adding, that he had worse blood in his veins than 
the black fellow he had sent oflf — alluding to a negro he had discharged 
for caterwauling ! This has in a great manner opened his eyes to Mon- 
tholon, as he scarcely spoke to him for several days ; and on one occa- 
sion, when Montholon was going into the town for some business, Napo- 
leon said to him, “ Now, Montholon, do not bring me back any lies as 
news, as Marshal Bertrand is going to town to-morrow, and I will then 
hear the truth.” ’ 

It would be easy to multiply extracts from Dr. O’Meara’s 
letters in whic6 the Count's character is similarly treated — but we 
must leave the rest to be studied in the St. Helena correspon- 
dence. 

The only difficulty we find in dealing with his magnum opus 
is to pick out romances that can be exposed within a moderate 
spjicc : for in general a grain of truth is so blended with a bushel 
of invention, that a long explanation of the facts would be neces- 
sar}’. We must try our hand. 

Kcfcrring to the early part of the year 1817^ Count Montholon 
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says, ‘ The p]ni})oror continued to get worse and worse,’ and 
he attributes his illness to the moist almosphero of St. Jrlelena : — 

‘ It WHS ill the midst of these new apprehensions for the heiilth of the 
Emperor that Sir Hudson Lowe presented himself before me to corn- 
plain that we consumed too much fire-wood, and that it was unreasonable 
for the Emperor, under the tropics, to have a fire every day in his bed- 
room. lie even asserted that this could only arise from a wish, on his 
pari, to cause more expense to England. 1 recalled to his recollection 
that it was not long since the boards of the bedroom had buiik. and 
suddenly a gush of stagnant water sprang from a sort of marsh which 
c\! ended along two-thirds of the room. ‘^But,” said he, “since I have 
had the hoards repaired, and the waiter emptied out, it seems to me that 
there is no further occasion for a fire/’ “ In that room, certainly/’ an- 
swered I : “but what <lo you say respecting the other, where the boards 
are rotten, and the walls covered with moisture? ” And at the same time 
I ]))inted out to him with my finger proofs^ of wdiat I advanced.’ -Ed. 
Lond. li. 3od. 

What could more strongly show tlie heartlcssness of tlie St. 
TIclona Jadrr, than that the fallen Emperor should not be allowed 
a fire in his bedroom — no, not even when ho was ill t Tlie facts 
on which this pathetic story is founded arc those. Sir Hudson 
Low e never * presenled himself hefon*’ Count Montholoii, nor 
did he ost’r speak to him on the subject: hut on the Sth of May, 
]S17, the Count liaviiig told O'Sleara that the P^rench had 
not fuel enough, the Doctor conveyed the Information to Major 
Oorrequer : and the Major instantly dlrerted wood and coals to 
be sent to Longwood ; and as soon as Sir Hudson Lowe heard of 
the affair he ordered double the usual quantity of coals to be sup- 
plied in future.* P’irially, O’ilcara, in a subsequent rcqiort for 
the Covernor’s eye, observes, that the quantity of fuel previously 
fixed on, had at the time been pronounced ^ suflTicicnt by (leneral 
Montliohm.’ 

Another fuel incident, not noticed hcretofon' in print, very 

' *" *Ta 1)k. 0*Me\h.\. 

‘ Planisilioti H(tu.se, May 9, 1S17. 

‘ Drjir Hoffor, — The niomerit yt loft me yoafcnlay 1 wrote t(» Mr. Fowler <losirIng 
ho wouhl ile^jutcli ail aiMitional supply of wood and coals to Lou,rwood, as >«)oii as he 
p.iS'.ihly conltl tins morn irig. I have since rreeived the Governor's lubtriictions to order 
that the tutiire ipiuntity of coals shall he douhled, makini^ ten baj^s a-day instead of 
five (the present cpiantity furnished), and the supply of wood to remain the same as 
now. Tlii-i arran}'em<*nt is madi* in conseiiuence of the urgent necessity wliich e\islj» to 
avoid as imn;h as possible the destruction of wood in the island, an uiticle so scarce 
here as to allord very little resource, and the use of which il is conse(|ueiitly most im- 
])ortant. to economise. At i’lantatioii House (an establishment not less numerous than 
that of Loiigwood'), where two kitchen-fires are constantly ki*pt, and a laundry besides, 
which requires more liiel than the cooking, only five ba^^s of coals are used daily, and 
no wood. 1 he present arrani'einent would therefore apjiear to oiler an ample siip])ly — 
for, though warm baths are used at Long wood, there is no laundry. Uelieve me, vS:c. 

* Q. Gourequek.' 

well 
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well illustrates the ma|i^nanimity of the Emperor. In September 
there was a^^ain a temporary deficiency of firc-wood, and instead 
of his servants making th(j circumstance known to O’Meara^ or to 
the orderly officer at Longwood, the great man directed his valet 
to lireak uji a bedstead, and actually, liimself, dictated two letters 
in tbe name of Cipriani, his maitre-d’hotcd, saying that the esta- 
bbslnrient recpiired three times as mucli as was supplied in con- 
sefpiencc of the great humidity of the spot, and desiring Mr. 
Ealcombe to send up three thousand weight of wood to be paid 
for by the French themselves* l^his reajehed the Governor’s 
(Jars next day, and lie immediately sent for O’Meara and re- 
quested an explanation, which O’Meara gave in the following 
remarkable statement — which statement the worthy Doctor took 
care to suppress in his hook. In the mfnnorandum of the next day 
wc find these sentences : — 

‘ Mr. O’Mcsu'Ji informed the Governor Unit the two notes sent from 
Cipriani the preceding diiy, o!ie addressed to Afr. JBalcombc, tlie otlier 
to Mr. Barker, applying fur an additional i]iiantity of wood for fuel, 
w’cro neither of them the handwriting or c«)mpusition of Cipriani : that 
Cipriuni told him that^ had thvp hern icritlm />// (jivnoral MonthohoK 
or anphodp rlsr^ he would not hare sujnvd. them ; hut whrn he found 
ihrjf were (Heurral liouaparte'^s ow?i words ^ written Inj his order ^ he 
could not refuse if, Mr. O’Meara furtlicr declared he laid himsflf 
told (ienered Ihuinpartv that a snppb/ of wood had hern sent htj the 
Cjorernor's orders the day before, as soon as he was informed of its 
beiiHj wanted, and that it. was a pity an applieation was not made to 
the (Jorerr'Or for an increase, General Bonaparte answered, he did 
not wish to have anything asked for when he could pay for it himself. 
The Governor observed, this was ahva\^ the way — they never would tell 
what they recpiired, and then complained of the want of it; that he had 
ever desired a list might be given in of what they wished for from 
England, hut could not obtain it. Dr. O’Meara said he had himself 
asked (»eneral Bertrand fur a list of what articles they would re- 
(pnre from England — who answered “qu’il nc se mOlait pas de ccs 
choses-lii! *’ * 

Count Montholon’s allusions to file -wood remind us of an 
amusing passage in one of Dr. O’Mcui'a’s letters to Sir Thomas 
Ilcade : — 

^ Cipriani told Bonaparte that Montholon’s house was more, like a 
court than a private person’s house ; that it contained a magazine of fur- 
niture ; and that udien he could not find anyihimj else, so desirous was 
he of yrnhhiny something, that he wctit out and laid hold of the wood 
Foil FUEL and earried it with him into his store, Bonaparte sent for 
Montholon immediately.’ 

If wc could afl’ord a whole Number to this book, we should 
still find it impossible to go over half the fictions of Count 

Montholon. 
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Moniholon. What will our readers think of his givinfi^ (vol. i. 
p. 113) a melodramatic account of Bonaparte’s sword having^ 
been demanded of him on board the Bcllerophon by Lord Keith 
— ‘cette epee qu’un Anglais osait deinander ’—and of the veteran 
Admiral’s shrinking abashed before the Emperor’s ^ superhuman 
look ’ — whereas no one ever thought of depriving him of his 
sword, and Count Las Cases expressly says Napoleon’s sword 
w’as ^respected’? What of the Count’s story (vol. i. p. 125) 
of Bonaparte’s having invited the Master of the Northumber- 
land to dine with the Admirah and of the Master’s saying 
that the Admiral would not allow a Master to sit at his table — 
whereas everybody knows that the Master of a ship of war always 
dines with the Captain or Admiral, in turn with the other 
oflicers ? These are absurdities — let us turn to another depart- 
ment. Though he has printed many letters which were written 
by himself from the dictation of Napoleon, he has not ventured to 
publish the one stuffed with complaints and abuse which he wrote 
on the 21st of December, 1815, to Sir George Cockburn : and 
why ? Is it suppressed because he, the Count, afterwards apolo- 
gised to the Admiral for having written it — imputing its offensive 
expressions to Bonaparte’s petulance — and adding that he (the 
Count) ‘ considered the party to be in point of fact i^aslly well off? ’ 
Moreover, the Count relates conversations between Napoleon 
and Sir Hudson Lowe on the 9th of May,* again on the 29th 
of May, and again on the 17th of June, 1816, on none of which 
flays did the Governor speak to Bonaparte. He describes the 
Emperor as * ahattu et profondement triste ’ on the 28th of May, 
though Las Cases and O’Meara both state that on that day 
Bonaparte took a long ride with Count Las Cases, which they 
" enjoyed very much,’ and that, after he returned, he played at 
skittles or ninepins his followers ! He slates (ii. 321-322) 
that, Bonaparte having been taken ill in the night of the sixteenth 
of June, 1819, General Bertrand wrote to Dr. Stokoc, on board 
the flag-ship in the Roads^ desiring him to come immediately to 
Longwood ; but, as he did not arrive, the Count wrote a second letter 
at nine o’clock in the evening ; and it was not until the afternoon of 
the nineteenth that Dr. Stokoe appeared, and thfen only in conse- 
quence of a third summons, he having found difficulty in being 
allowed to leave the ship. The truth, however, is, that the Doctor 
reached Longwood Iffore seven d clock in the morning of the seven^ 
teenth^ less than six hours after Bertrand’s first letter was de- 
spatched ; that he remained there nearly eight hours ; that in the 

* On tliig occasion lie reprcseiifa nonB]>artc to liave said that the badges on the 
colours of the 53rd llegiroeiit ought to be changed for tlie words assansinat de Na^ 
poleon . 
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oveningfof that day Count Monthol on woni himself to the Governor 
to request that Dr, Stokoe mi"ht continue in attendance upon 
Napoleon ; that the Doctor, returning to Longwood early on the 
eighteenth, stayed there the greater part of that day ; and that he 
was again there on the 19th, the 20th, and the 21st. This feat of 
misrepresentation has been accomplished in Count M on tholon’s 
usual manner, namely, by suppressing one letter, omitting the 
date of another, and perverting the purport of a third. Let us 
gather a few more plums. He asserts that Sir Hudson Lowe 
often awoke in the middle of the night dreaming of the Emperor’s 
flight, leapt out ofljed, mounted his l)orse/and rode like a mad- 
man to Longwood, to assure himself that he was labouring under 
the influence of nightmare, ' instead of ^ providential instinct,* 
and that nothing satisfied him except ' the word of honour of 
the French officers' (**0 fhat the Emperor was in his apart- 
ments, when there was an effusion of gratitude on his part, with 
'apologies for having disturbed them! (ed. Paris, i. 246; cd. 
Lond., i. 184); — that the soldiers of the camp at Dead wood 
saluted Napoleon with hurrahs : and that the Governor forbade 
them (naturally enough, if it had ever occurred) from repeating 
such ^hominage ’ upon pain of being flogged (ed. Piiris,* i. 289) ; 
— that Count Bertrand could not pass from his residence at H utt’s 
Gate to Longwood after six o’clock in the evening without a special 
permission from the orderly officer, ‘and even then he w'ould 
have to walk between two soldiers who held their bayonets 
pointed at him; the orders of Sir Hudson Lowe were that the 
point of the bayonet should touch the breast of the jwrsorC (cd. 
London, ii. 7) ; — that Admiral, Sir Pultcncy Malcolm told 
Bonaparte that, during the battle of Waterloo, the Duke of 
Wellington, thinking the day lost, and that he could at best 
hope to effect a decent retreat, sent him (Sir Pultency Malcolm) 
orders to prepare for the re-embarkation of the English army ! 
(ed. Paris, i. 320). 

We have no desire to anticipate the full refutation which, from 
our perusal of Sir Hudson Lowe’s Mejiioirs, we are confident that 
work will be allowed to afford in the cases of Count Las Cases 
and Dr. O’Meara, as well as of Count Montholon — clearly proving 
that their most formal statements in detraction of the Governor of 
St. Helena and of the British Ministry are absolutely untrue ; 
that essential facts have been suppressed ; that a false and malig- 
nant construction has been given even to the most necessary, nay, 
the kindest and most conciliatory parts of the Governor’s pro- 
cedure. We must, however, adduce two specimens of Count 
Montholon’s notion of literary honesty, pqe of which is rather 

amusing. 
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amusing. Among the correspondence in both editions of the 
* History’ is a violent letter to Sir Hudson T^owe, ^vhich the Count 
savs he wrote and sent on the 8th of April, 1819, ‘ l)y order of 
the Emperor.’ To this letter (as printed in both the editions) a 
long postscript is affixed — and the letter itself^ in the English 
edition, ( ontains the following paragraphs : — 

‘ rermit me. Sir, to cite to you another trait of what is done and prac- 
tised in this island. A lady is in a dying condition : Drs. Weeling and 
Livingstone declared, in proper terms, on the 1st of April, in a special 
consultation, that it was necessary for her immediately to tpiit St. Helena, 
because she was attacked by the disease of the liver, endemic in this 
island ; that she had no chance of recovery, except from the inlluencc of 
the air of Europe. I immediately requested these physicians, address- 
ing myself to Mr. Livingstone, to give me their t)pinion in writing : 
they consentcil to do so, but afterwards retracterl their consent; alleging 
that a conclusion woul3 be drawn from this, that, the Emperor Napoleon 
being attacked by the same tlisease, a change of climate was necessary for ' 
liim. But can nou then pretend to deny that disease of the liver is ende- 
mic in this country? — that individuals who are attacked by it ought to 
have a change of air, and to breathe that of northern climates ? Is tlicre 
one medical man among those who are or have been here who dares to 
lie to his conscience and deny that disease of tlie liver and inflammation 
of the bowels arc diseases endemic in the island of St. Helena? Have 
not sailors and soldiers attacked by hepatitis been sent to Europe? Do 
not even creoles who have never before quitted the island receive advice 
from the physicians, when attacked by this disease, to go and seek reco- 
very in England ? What intlucncc can the circumstance r)f the Countess 
Montholoii’s illness then have? — wdiat motive can you have for opposing, 
cither directly or indirectly, the ^giving of the physicians’ opinion in 
Avriting? — a thing necessary to her satisfaction and to her homiur : for 
the more horrible our sojourn in this island has become, through tlie 
treatment we receive from you, the more strongly docs honour command 
us to withdraw ourselves from such treatment only by a recognised 
necessity. 

‘ It now remains for me, Sir, to beg you to adopt one of the two 
following courses : either to conform in your corrcspundciicc to tlie forms 
so long in use, or to write no more to me ; for I cannot receive letters 
Avithout having liberty to answer them ; and a soldier /ind a gentleman 
should not endure the affront of seeing all his letters returned to him. 
Put an end, then, to scenes but little worthy of the rank you occupy, 
or of my character. If you have any official or personal communica- 
tions to make to me, make them in the terms which have been in esta- 
blished use for four years ; do not make use of the intervention of your 
officers. With a stranger in the island, a French general officer, be- 
longing in his own country to a distinguished family, it is against all 
rules of politeness not to communicate directly ; ami when these com- 
munications refer to the Emperor Napoleon, this incivility becomes 

Vl madness, 
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a madness, which is in itself sufficient to characterize your adminis- 
tration in tlic eyes of Europe: 

‘ I have the honour, &c. &c. 

‘ General Count Montiiolon/ 

— Ed. Lond., vol. iii. pp. 83-86. 

Now mark — first of all, the letter which the Count on the 
8th of April, 1819, sent to Sir Hudson Lowe, drew from Sir 
Hudson a most distinc.t reply, paragraph by paragraph, which 
reply the Count has found it inexpedient to publisli : but, secondly, 
tlje ("ount’s real letter did not coniaiii one sinr/h word of the above 
passaf/vs. The autograph is before us. Thirdly, the real h*tter 
has no postscript : thg postscript of the books forms, in the original 
MS., part of the letter itself, and immediately follows the jiart 
Avhero the inter|>olation ‘ Permit me,’ &c. &c., begins. Fourthly, 
on turning to the French book (vol. ii. jip. 341-343), we find 
a remarkable variation liom the copy in the English book; for 
the paragrajib about Countess Montliolon’s illness, beginning 
' Permit me, Sir, to cite to you,’ &c., and ending with the words 
^ rec<;gnised necessity,' dtws imt oe<‘nt\ wliile the other interpolated 
paragraph and the jiostscript an* retained. 

''riie (A)unt proceeds to say, Mroin the 11th of April to the 
iNth of July, 18 19, all coiTcspondencc relative to the Emperor 
belweiui the Ciov(*rnor and ourselves ceased.’ But exactly within 
that period there occurred incidents of considerable moment 
as resp<'cts the relations between Ca>unt Montholon himself and 
the Ciovernor ; and onwhi('h we rather think the Count’s Ifislory 
ought not to have been wholly silent — more especially after favour- 
ing us with the foregoing laiiientati(\ns over the hard usage of his 
C’ounle.ss. 

As early as April, 1819, it w'as found necessary for Madame 
Montholon to return to Europe on a«x'ount of her health; and 
the Count, long before thoroughly weary of St. Helena, announced 
his uisli to accompany her. His departure was, luwcvev, so 
strongly oppos(xl by Ponaparte, to whom he was useful as an 
amanuensis, that he consented to remain ; but he told the Go- 
vernor that he jvould not continue there beyond six months 
after the dc]>arture of his Countess. On the 2Gth of May 
the Count made a written application to Sir Hudson Lowe for 
leave for Madame Montholon to proceed direct to England, 
instead of by the Cape of Good Ilope, the prescribed route; 
a<lding, * Mon intention cst de la rejoindre aussitot que j’aurais 
pu recon(‘ilier mon depart avee les devoirs qui me retiennent a 
Longwood.’ Both Sir Hudson and Lady Lowe had all along 
endeavoured to show Madame Montholon every civility in their 
power. She at last sailed early in July, and the Count wrote to 
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llic Governor, desiring him to oflfer to Lady Lowe the ‘ hominage 
dc tons ses remerciments pour son aimablc obligeance a Toccasion 
du depart de Madame de Montholon.* 

Ill 1820 Count Montholon became extremely anxious to 
return to Europe. He frequently and urgently requested Sir 
H udson Lowe to induce the British Government to send out 
some person in his place, and his applications continued to be 
made even so late as January, 1821 — that is, urdil within four 
months of Bonaparte s death. Now, of this determination to 
leave Napoleon there is not the slightest indication in any part 
of the Count’s work ; and his wish to make it appear that he liad 
resolved to remain with the ex- Emperor ti^l the last has caused 
him to commit a little piece of rnseric which he flattered liimself 
would never be found out, but which there is the more pleasure 
in exposing on account of his ungenerous conduct towards General 
Bertrand (^ihe Emperor’s Grand Marshal) ^ of whom he often 
speaks very slightingly, and more than insinuates that he was 
deficient in attention to Napoleon. But, as if one trick neces- 
sarily involves another. Count Montholon has been guilty of a 
second bit of duplicity on this occasion, for the sole purpose of 
vilifying Sir Hudson Lowe — and the double offence meets most 
justly with a signal retribution. 

Treating of July, 1820, Count Montholon writes thus in his 
‘ History: ’ — 

^ Every vessel signalled as coming from Europe gave us a few hours 
of hope ; but this first impression >Yas always followed by more or le^s 
intense annoyance caused by the communications of Sir Hudson Jjowc. 
Family letters, cases of books, ^or instructions from his Government — 
everything afforded him a pretext for paying a visit to Longwood. This 
time the pretext was the communication of a despatch received from Dird 
Bathurst relative to General Bertrand. He insisted on my undertakimj 
to communicate this despatch to the Emperor. 1 obstinately refused, 
and endeavoured to convince Jiim of the inutility of this communication, 
since I was certain that Lord Bathurst had received false information 
concerning the projects of the Grand Marshal^ who^ I was perfectly 
convinced^ had never thought of returning to Europe. Sir Hudson 
I^we departed, taking with him the despatch whic^h 1 had refused to 
receive; and 1 believed I had thoroughly convinced him, but I was 
mistaken. Next day, July 7th, he wrote the following letter to the Ahbo 
Buonavita : — ‘‘ Sir, — The enclosed contains information whicli requires 
some delicacy and consideration in its communication to the person 
whom it concerns, and I hope you will excuse my taking the liberty of 
addressing it to you. I have, &c., H. Low'E.*’ ^ 

The Count then gives the following as a copy of the * de- 
spatch relative ti> General Bertrand,’ which the Governor in- 
closed to Buonavita: — 


^ London^ 
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- ^London, March 16/A, 1820. 

“ Sir, - I liJive learned that it is the intention of the Countess and 
General liertraiid to demand permission to return to Europe ; and, as 
in consequence of their departure the society of General Bonaparte at 
Long wood would be essentially diminished, you will take the first oppor- 
tunity of informing him of his Majesty’s disposition to satisfy any desire 
which he may express with respect to any persons whose arrival at 
Longwood would be agreeable to the General. If General Bonaparte 
would prefer leaving the choice of such persons to Cardinal Fcsch or the 
Princess Pauline Borghesc, I will immediately make a communication 
to them to that ellect. It is only necessary to add, that the persons who 
may be thus sent to Longwood would be required*to conform to the esta- 
blished regulations ; that is to say, would be subjected to the conditions 
subscribed to by the persons whose places they would 'supply, as well as 
to all restrictions which might afterwards be prescribed with reference 
to this island. * I have, &c. 

‘ Bathurst * 

Count Montholon goes on to say : — 

‘ The Abbe Jbuonaxita hastened to bring me these letters ; I entreatea 
him not to say anything about them to the Emperor^ hut immediately to 
deliver them to the Grand Marshal^ whom they greatly astonished. 
He coxild only find an explanation of them by attributing them to viola- 
tion of the secresy of the most private family communications. He had 
expressed, in a letter to his old father, his regret at finding himself 
totally unable to procure for his children the lessons of all kinds so 
absolutely necessary to their education, and had said some \vords about 
the necessity under which he should find himself of making a voyage to 
Europe, for the purpose of delivering th«m to his charge, unless events 
should speedily put an end to the Emperor’s captivity. Bertrand car^ 
vied the whole affair to the Emperor : nis natural and friendly ex- 
planations were fully understood, and the two letters were placed among 
llie archives of Longwood. The Abbd Buonavita received orders to 
reply that he had communicated his letters, and was not charged with 
any answer. This incident had, however, some inHuence on the Em- 
peror’s state.’ — Ed. Paris, ii. 409-412; ed Loud. iii. 12f5-128. 

We begin with Count Montliolon’s assertion that, on the 6th of 
July, he told Sir Hudson Lowe that he was perfectly convinced 
General Bertrand ^ had never thought of returning to Europe.^ 
Nothing was said on the subject on the 6th of July; but, 
on the 1st of that month. Count Montholon came to Plantation 
House, where he had a long and amicable conversation with Sir 
Hudson Lowe about some books which were wanted at Long- 
wood, about supplying the place of a servant who had threatened 
to leave them, and on French politics. And then (we copy the 
minute of the day)— r- 

*• Whilst the Governor was absent,’ writes Major Gorrequer, ‘ to search 
for some books (which they had not, as it appeared, yet read at Long- 

wood), 
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wood), Count JMontholon repeated to me the anxiety he had before ex- 
j)ressed in this conversation of hearing from Madame de Montholon. 
Ho trusted the next letter would briny him some certain intelliyeuee 
of his successor^ “ comme elle travaillc depuis cpiclquc terns ii mon re- 
])lacemcnt.” He was the more anxious about it^ for he found the 
liertrands were determined to stay no longer here ; they had been some 
time past talking about going away^ but now seemed fully resolved 
upon it. lie had advised Count Bertrand to wait until something was 
known wuth regard to a successor coming out to relieve him (Count 
!N[ontholon) ; but Colint Bertrand had tioav liowever gone so far as to 
inform TEmperenr of his intention, and liad told him that he iould 
not stay any longer a/ St. Helena. . . . On remarkinsr that it was, 
perhaps, only Madame Bertrand *■* qui s'ennnyait,” and wished to rt'turn 
home with her children, Count Montholon said they apjwaretl both 
efpudly bent on it, but that of course Madame Bertrand was most 
anxious/ 

It will not be doubted that the contemporary minute of (ior- 
requer is correct as to the date — and that tin? conversation 
ascribed b\ Aloiilliolon to the Gth took place really on the 1st, 
and was tlic only one about that time on the subject. How 
aw'kward, llieii, the production of this clear evidence that on the 
1st of July, 1820, Ouunt Montholon said, * Jtc found the Bertrands 
were determined to stay no longer* and that the Grand Marshal 
showed much anxiety about his own return ; yet now states in his 
History that on the Gtliof that month he told Sir Hudson Lowe 
that in his ^ conviction iniime Ic Grand 3Iarcchal tCavait Jamais 
pense a rctourncr eii Europe f 

Next, as to Sir Hudson Lowe’s letter to the Abbe Ruonavita. 
bVom regard for the feelings of the PVench officers, wliem'ver 
the newspapers contained intelligence of a painful nature ref- 
lating to any of them or to tlicir families, Sir IIiulsoii always 
look means for breaking it to them in the iimst considerate 
manner. After the arrival of the Abbe Buonavita, the Ciovernor 
employed him to communicate information of this descaip- 
lion to the party whom jt affiected. 44ns was done in the instanre 
of Count Montholon himself, on the death of one of his children 
in January of this very year; and the Abbe’s r(;ply, in wliicli 
he expressed himself warmly in praise of the Governor's atten- 
tion and kindness, was, Sir Hudson said, ‘ the most civilly 
expressed thing he had ever received from Long wood.* Well — 
on the 7th of July, 1820, a newspaper having arrived, containing 
a notice df the death of General Bertrand’s father. Sir Hudson 
Lowe immediately forwarded the paper to the Abbe Buonavita 
with the note which Count Montholon has printed. The ‘ en- 
closed paj)er’ consequently was not, as Count Montholon states, 

^ a despatch from Earl Bathurst relative to General Bertrand/ 

which 
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which despatch he also states that he^ Montholon^ refused to 
receive — hut a news])apcr containing sorrowful intelligence for 
General Bertrand ; and, instead of Montholon having advised 
the A])bd not to shdw the Governor’s note and its enclosure to 
Napoleon, but to deliver them to Bertrand, the Abbe forthwith 
showed Napoleon the newspaper paragraph, and it was Napoleon 
himself who informed ‘ the Grand Marshal’ of his loss. 

But now as to Lord Bathurst’s despatch of March IG, 1820, to 
Sir lJudson Lowe. That despatch, according to Count Mon- 
iholon, as we have seen above, commenced in these words ; — 

‘Sir, — r have learned that it is tlic intentltni of the Countrss and 
Coipral liu iraud to demand permission to return to Europe,’ &c. 

In the French editiem (ii. 410) : — 

‘ Londres, IG Mars, 1S20. 

‘ Monsieur, — Ayanl apj)iis que riiilention de la Comtesse ct dii 
General Bertrand est de luire hi demandc de retounier cii Europe,’ &c. 

77(fc despatch if set/' is at this nunucnt be/hre ifs ; and what ought 
to be the confusion of Count Montholon, when we produce the 
first lines of it t These are — 

‘Sir, — Having understood that it is the intention of Count !M0N- 
TllOLON and General Bertrand to apply for leave to return to 
Europe,’ &c.^ 

Thus the Historian, who * osbs to be judf/od only by the evidence 
he can j}roduce^^ stands convicted of having falsified a despatch for 
the purpose of concealing from his countrymen that he, the ITis- 
toriiin, had conveyed to the English (Tovernment by March 
IS20 his intention of cpiilting •'the llustrious captive of St. 

1 iidena.’ 

J^’urtlier, — Count Montholon says, ‘ The Abbe lluonavita 

* To illnslralo liullier the scrupulous iioatiie^s of Moiitliolon’s version, we annex a 
literal copy of Lord liatliurst’s despatch im ejrfetiso 

‘ To Lielt.-Ciknishal Sir Hudson Low e, K.C.B. 

‘ Downinj^ Street, March 10, ISIO. 

‘ Sir, — Having understood that it is the intention of Count Montholon and General 
Itertiand to a])])ly for leave to return to Kuiope, aiul as in consequence of their de- 
parture (jtMieral JJoiiaparto’s st>ciety at Longwootl will he essentially straitened, you 
will take a lit opportunity of conveying to him his Majesty’s disposil ion to attend 
to any wish wliich tlie General may express in favour of any individual whose arrival 
at Loiigwood would he Stitislactory to the General. 

‘Iftieneral Bonaparte should prefer leaving tlic selection cither to the Cardinal 
Fesch, or to the Princess Pauline de Borghese, I will readily make a communication 
to that ellect. 

< It is only necessary to add, that the person who shall so go out must conicMvithin 
the established regulations, vi/.. he must be subject to the conditions to which the per- 
sons who lost went out subscribed, and must not have been already in the island. 

* I have, See. 

* Bathurst.’ 

hastened 
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hastened to bring- me these letters but by whom, for what pur- 
pose, and in what manner the despatch really was given to the 
Count is thus described by Sir H udson Lowe in his letter of the 
9th of July, 1820, to Earl Bathurst. After acknowledging the 
receipt of the despatch, and stating that, by the same opportunity, 
accounts had arrived of the death of General Bertrand’s father, 
Sir Hudson says — 

^ 1 thought it proper, therefore, to lose no time in making known his 
Majesty’s gracious disposition to attend to any desire he (Bonaparte) 
might have respecting a person to replace Count Mo7itholon or General 
lierirand; and. having drawn out a copy of your Lordship’s letter, put it 
under a sealed envelope, marked on the back “ Note of information from 
the Governor,” and, proceeding to Longwood, sent the orderly officer to 
inquire for Count Montholon, and to say to him that I desired an oppor- 
tunity of speaking to him. lie was not in his room at the time I first 
scut to him, but arrived shortly afterwards, when, accompanied by the 
orderly officer, I called upon him, and delivered him the sealed paper, 
saying it was upon a point which might be interesting to Napoleon 
Bonaparte to be personally first informed of, and I begged he would 
deliver it to him. Count Montliolon accepted the paper^ and said he 
woidd not foil to deliver it.* 

Again, — though Count Montholon now asserts that be, the 
Count, received Lord Bathurst’s despatch of March IG, 1820, 
from the Abbe Buonavita on the 7th or 8th of July — and then 
perceived the asto?ush7nent of Bertrand at finding that his wish 
to leave St. Helena had transpired — ^yet, in September, Iw'o 
months afterwards, when Montholon entreated the Go- 

vernor’s good offices in hastening the nomination of his, the 
Count’s, successor, that he miglit return to Europe, he told Sir 
Hudson Lowe that *he knew nothing whatever about it (viz., that 
despatch of Lord Bathurst’s) ; that Bonaparte did not show it 
him, — il nous I'a cache, il ne nous e/i a pas dit tin mot and, from 
ills desire to avail himself of Lord Bathurst’s consent to his 
quitting St, Helena, he asked if there were ‘ any means by which 
Sir Hudson could now inform him and General Bertrand offi- 
cially of the receipt of that despatch.’ 

Such arc the artifices by which ^ the History of this illustrious 
Captivity’ has been ' tbavustied.’ 

We have given but a glimpse or two of the sort of light that 
may be expected from the Lowe M SS. — nor can we afford to 
extend this article, which must soon be followed by an ample 
one on those extraordinary papers. We cannot, however, con- 
clude without drawing attention to the only really important state- 
ments in Count Montholon’s work, and which, as they censure 
neither Sir Hudson Lowe nor Lord Bathurst, may be true, ^ 
monstrous "as is the charge which the Count has therein brought 

against 
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against certain subordinate servants of the British Crown. The 
Count mentions no less than six plans which were formed and 
2)roposed for 13uona2>arte’s escape from St. Helena. One of these 
propositions, he says, came from the commander of an East India- 
inan ; another scheme, ‘ the success of which was certain,' was 
projected by one of the officers of the garrison ; and a third was 
tabled by a naval Captain on his return from India, who demanded 
no reward for himself, but a million of francs for his accomplices. 
'I'lie Count states, also, that notwithstanding all the Governor’s 
precautions, the French had little difficulty in corresponding 
secretly with Europe — adding details which fully justify Sir Hud- 
son Lowe’s opinion of the intriguing spirit of at least one of the 
foreign «!omniissionerSj whose presence at St. Helena jiroved so 
mischievous, that two of the three were removed long before the 
Tiin^icror’s death. 

In these fa(;ts, if facts they be, an answer will be found to all 
the magniloquent reclajuatiiuis and liunentations touching the 
wanton ami tyrannical rigour ()f Buonaparte's confinement ; and we 
leave Ci)unt Montholon to reconcile as he best may iiis own dis- 
tinct avowal in this book of his having had a perfect cognizance 
of six successive ^dots for his master’s escape — plots formed 
I'vcn by British subjects, and one of them by an officer of the 
Governor’s own garrison — with his, the same Count Montho- 
Jon’s, solemn declaration ‘ before God and man, and uj>on his 
honour,’ in April, 1823, two years after the death of Napoleon, 
that ‘ lie always considered the government of Sir I ludson Lowe 
as arbitrary, unjust, luineccssarily vexatious, and, in short, as that 
of a (Governor liewildered by the vast extent of his responsibility, 
and sicaijcd by Ike chimeras of a resiles: imayination ! ’ 


Aut. VI T. — Memoirs of the Reiynof Gcoryc the Second^ from 
his Accession to the Death of (^ueen Caroline. By John l.ord 
ITervey. EdiV'<l, from the Original Manuscript at Ick worth, by 
iLc [light Hon. J. VV. Croker. 2 vols. Svo. London, 1818. 

I T has been known ever since AValpole published his Catalogue 
of Iloyal and Noble Authors in 1757, that John Lord 
Hervey, the Sporns of Pope, had left Memoirs of the Court of 
George 11. ; and it w^as staled by Bowles, in his edition of Pope, 
1800, that Lord Hervey’s dying injunction must prevent their 
appearance during the lifetime of George III. That injunction, 
however, was not Lord Hervey ’s, but contained in the wall of his 
son Augustus, third Earl of Bristol, whose nephew> the first 
voi,, i.xxxiT, NO. cr.MV. 2 I. Marquis, 
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Marquis, now at last, twcnty-eiglit years after the death of 
George Jlf.^ authorises the publication. Mr. Croker’s fitness 
for the editorial task bad no doubt been suggested by his edition 
of Lady Hervey’s Letters, 1821. That lady (the famous Mary 
Lepell) survived her lord for many years, and several of her 
friends, among others probably Lord Hailes and Horace Wal- 
pole, had been allowed by her to peruse parts of the Memoirs ; 
but Lord ILailes, who in 1778 justly described them as ^written 
with great freedom.’ hinted that whenever they appeared llie 
origin of the antipathy between George II. and his eldest son 
would be ^ revealed to posterity,’ — and that promise is not re- 
deemed in the text now given to the world. 

Tile explanation of this seems to be, that the Marquis, ujion 
the expiring of the testamentary injunction, examined the MS. 
w*itliavie>v to publication, and not only conceived that a still longer 
suppression would be expedient, but that some of its contents 
fiiight never to be revealed at all. His Lordship accordingly ent 
out nnd burnt various passages ; and as he was careful to mark tin' 
place and extent of each laceration, the editor concludes from tlu* 
coul<'xl that they all bore reference to the I’cuds in the ro>al 
family. Ii is probable that we have thus lost a duo to what 
ccitainly is n very perplexing mystery; for it is evident that the 
alienation between Prince Frederick and not only his fatlier, liut 
Ills mother, was strong and decided while he was yet in his early 
toutli — years before he ever saw England; and historical in- 
quirers will now be more than ever puzzled, since Merve\'s 
Aleinoirs show that the parcjnjtal animosity did go so far as to cdii- 
teinplate, it possible^ bis actual disinheritance : — an extravaganc e 
alleged by Frederick himself, or at Ins suggestion, in the scan- 
dalous mock fairy-tale of Prince Titi, but not heretofore coii- 
finned by any better authority. 

ttisto be wished that the noble owner of the MS. had con- 
sulted some oxj)erienccd literary adviser before he made irre- 
mediable mutilations, some of them possibly of no ordinary 
importance. Mr. Crokcr tells us he has altered nothing of the 
t(xt confided to him except words or phrases not compatible with 
modern notions of decorum — a liberty which every recent editor 
of old letters or journals has (or ought, to have) exemplified. 
No man can be justified in publishing for the first time gross 
indecencies ; and expressions that have this character to every 
modern eye abounded in the familiar intercourse, oral or epis- 
tolary, of the purest men and even women a liundred years 
ago — as well as in the most classical literature of their age. But 
Mr. Croker felt that this is a very nice and difficult part of an 
cilitor’s task. To omit such things wholly and leave no indication 

of 
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of them — is really to destroy historical evidence, both as to indivi- 
clu.’d character and national manners. His rule has been ‘to 
suppr(‘$s, but not to conceal.’ We are to take it for jjrranlcd, 
then, that wherever we sec Editorial asterisks or brackets there 
was ludnous offensiveness — for the text, as avc have it, is still 
‘ \vritt(;n with great freedom ’ in every sense of that word- We 
<lf)abt not Mr. Croker’s discretion ; but there is no small risk, 
esjKu ially in these days of blue-stocking activity, that the scruples 
of delicacy may be indulged to the serious damage of historical 
1i‘stiinr>ny — and we venture to suggest thal among all our book- 
clubs there might well be one to perpetuate unmutilated co])ies 
of ])rivaU! memoirs and correspoiuleiice.* TIkj plan of limited 
impressions, kept exclusively for a small circle, might in this case 
hi* sc?rviceal)l(* to ])ur]H)ses <»f real value. 

13iese Memoirs extcMid over the first ten years of George the 
iSccond’s rejgn (17‘27 — 1737). iluiing seven of which the author 
was domeslicated in the palace. Of his pt'rsoual history before 
they comni('iK*(\ and afl<n’ their concliisioii, we have even now rather 
slender inronnati(in ; but Mr, Croktn* has jirohahly given us all 
that the world will ever have. He has certainly added a good 
<leal to wliat w'(! formerly possessed, and, we think, enough to pre- 
[)are usveiy tolerably for the appreciation of Heive\'s poslhuinons 
narrative, as well as to nnidm' intelligible not a few hitlunto (lark 
allusions in the prose and the verse of his iVieiid .l-.ady Maiy 
W’ortley, and ihcii coiinnon enemy. Pope. 

.fohn IfiTvey. the second son of the firi»t J^ord llristol. was horn 
in IJis father, the representative of an ancient and U(‘:dthy 

family, was one of the loading M’^Jiig commoners at the revolution, 
created a peer by Queen Anne in 1703 dirough the inllinmce of 
Marlborough, and roivardcd for his Hanoverian zeal by the 
eaihlom on the accession of George I. : a man of powerful tal(»nts, 
c‘legaiit accomplishiiients, and uns]>oltcd worlli in every relation 
of life, hut not without a harmles.s share in that hereditary eccen- 
tricity of cliaracliM- wliicli suggested Lady Mar^ Wortley’s di- 
vision of the hyinan rare into Men, AVoriu'ii, and llervevs. 
After his elevaition in 1714 ho appears to hav(^ lived constantly at 
Ills noble sciat f)f Ick worth, in Suffolk, whore he divided liis active 
linurs between his books, his farm, and his country sports^ and 
solaced his leisure with eternal grumblings. The jicerngo — the 
c*nrldoin — suiriced not; he would fniii have had political oOice. 
and since this was not tendered him, he would take no furth<‘r 
share in the business of Parliament. His wife was a Ladv of flic 
ljed(‘hainher to Caroline both as Princess of Wales and as Queen 
of l•h^glaIld, and four of his sons, as they grew up, were provided 
for by royal favour, two of them wdlU phires in tlie liouschold ; 

2 I. 2 Imi 
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but still he prruinbled ; and though the most distinguished of his 
pi’ogeny inherited few or none of his virtues, he imitated and 
exaggerated all the good man’s foibles. 

Lord Bristol’s eldest son, Carr Lord Hervey, was early attached 
to the household of the Prince of Wales (George II.), and is said 
by Walpole to have been endowed with abilities even superior to 
those of his brother John. He died young and unmarried ; but 
his short life had been very profligate. According to Lady Louisa 
Stuart (in the Anecdotes prefixed to the late Lord Whaniclift'o’s 
edition of Lady Mary Wort ley's works), it was generally believed 
that (5arr was the real father of Horace Walpole, and besides 
various circumstances Islatcd by I ^ady Louisa in corroboration of 
that story, it derives new support from the sketches of Sir liiibert 
Walpole’s interior life in the Memoirs now before us, but still 
more, perhaps, from the literary execution of the Memoirs them- 
selves, and the peculiar kind of talent, taste, and tempc»r which 
they evince. Tf the virtuoso of Strawberry Hill was not entiilcid 
to a ])lace in Lady Mary’s third class, he at least bore a most 
striking resemblance to those of that class with whom slie was 
best aerjuainted ; and certainly no man or woman — or Ilm vey --- 
ever bore less likeness than h(? did, pliysicaliy, morally, or in- 
tellectually. to the pater qmm nuptice danonslrahant, 

John Hervey, on leaving Cambridge in 1/15, travelled for 
some little time on the Continent, and tlum, not immediately 
succeeding in liis ajiplication for a coirimissloii in the Guards, 
attaf.’hed himself io the ^ young court ’ at Richiiioiid, where the 
Prince and Princess had his Kiothcr and brother already in iheir 
household. Caroline was then a little turned of thirty, cmiu'ly, Jiigh 
in health and spirits, and, besides tiie Chesterfields, S( ai boroughs, 
Bathursts, the Howards, Bellendcns, and Lopells of her pro])er 
circle, had also in her neighbourhood and confidence Pope and the 
minor literati of his little brotherhood. Lady Mary Wortley, too, 
occupied a villa at Twickenham. To all this brilliant society 
John Hervey found ready access, and he soon became one of its 
acknowledged lights; his person was eminently liandsome, tlnujgli 
ill too effeminate a style — his wit piquant — his literature, con- 
sidering his station and opportunities, very remarkable — liis 
rhymes above par — his ambition eager — his presumption and 
volubility boundless — his address and manners, however, most 
polished and captivating. He by and by stood very high in the 
favour of the Princess and, perliaps, for a season, in the fancy of 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. Pope received and cultivated 
liim with most flattering attention, but in what bitter hostility 
that connexion ended is known to everybody — although it is not 
tJ) this hour clear in how far the change in Po])e’s feelings towards 

1 1 ervo V 
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Ilervcy w.'is caused or quickened by a change in the relations 
between Lady Mary and 

‘ Tuneful Alexis, by the Tharues’ fair side, 

Tlie plaything and the Muses’ pride.’ 

In 1720 John Ilervey married the flower of the maids of 
honour. Miss Lepell; and, Carr dying in 1723, they became Lord 
and Lady Jlc'ivev. In 1725 ho was returned for Bury, and, 
lollowing the leacl of ^the y)ung court/ joined Pultency in the 
0|)j)osition to Walpole. iS’o early spec^dies are recorded, but 
it appears from a loiter included in these Memoirs, that Sir 
lL)l)ert soon conceived a respect for his ability and a desire to 
convert him. In 1/27 Ceorge I. died, and, the new king 
.s])eedily ado[)tirig the minister whom he had as Prince abhorred, 
l.tird Mervey naUirally took a similar course. Ho received a 
pension ol 1000/. a->eru% deserted PnlU'ney, and supported Sir 
liobert in the I louse ol ('ommons, but slill more cfiicieiitly by a 
scries of pamphlets against Pulleney, Polingbroke, and the other 
witsol the * Craltsman but his father not having been converted, 
the change in the sou’s ])olitics c<»st him fresh grumblings, and 
hy-niid-lne the son himself grumbled audibly. No dinerenee in 
polities, nor in still more weighlv matters, ever distuibed the 
afreclionalo confideiu’c between them. Lord Hervey talked of 
gl\ing uj) his j)ension unless Walpole would give Iiiin place. 

‘ Quite right,’ said the Lari of Bristol ; and added generously, 
"whenever you choose to droj) it I will give you an ecjuivalent 
mysell.’ llowev<u‘, the grumbling never look the shape of resig- 
nation. and at last, sliortly after' a foolish duel with Pultoney, 
Ilervey received the key of Vice-C’bamberlain, ai which point 
(1730) the peculiar interest of these Alemoirs begins. 

I’lial oflice in those days implied c'onstanl residence in the 
!\'ilace, and, ()f course, as his wife liad ceased on her marriage to 
have any post in the household, something very like a virtual 
separation a watsa et ihoro. SucJi conditions 'would have seemed 
hard enough in 1720; 

‘■Lor Venus had never seen bedded 
So handsome a beau and a belle, 

As when Ilervey the handsome w'as wedded 
To the beautiful Molly LepelP — 

and they were tlu*n as fond as graceful ; but by 1730 there seems 
to havcj been no particular difliculty. Ilervey indeed had spent 
the year 1720 in Italy en gargmi — an excursion which left such 
traces in his tastes that several years later Lady Mary Wort ley 
calls him, for shortness, ‘ Italy, ^ Lady Louisa Stuart (Anec- 
dotes, p. GG) says, ‘ that (lessons des cartes, whicli Madame de 
Sevigno advises us to peej) at, would have betrayed that I.ord 

and 
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and Lady Hca vry Jived together on very amicable terms — as irof/- 
hvi'fl (IS if not married at all^ according to the demands t)f Mrs. 
MillaniaiU in the play; but without any strong sympathies, and 
more like a French couple than an Kiiglish one.’ (^n this Mr. 
(h i)krr snvs : — 

‘As Lady Ilervov was going out of the world 'us Lady Louisa canic 
into it, slie could not have spoken from any ])crsonal kiiowltMlge ; and 
oiu’ or two slight touches of* her grandmother’s .sutiiieal gossi[)ii\g ])eii 
aie too slight to ull'cet a character so generally respected as Liul\ ller- 
ve^V,’ — vol. i. p. xvii. 

Hut in this instance, as in several others, our editor is ]>crhapb 
lim ingenious. It is true that Lady Mary died in when 

I, ally Louisa was in the nursery; but Lady ^Mary’s daiighl(*r. 
the ('ountess of Tbite, survivi‘d till 1794 — and who can doid)t that 
it w as to her mother and her mother’s coeval friemls that Lady 
l..ouisa Stuart owed her peeps at the dessons dcs cartes of tlu' 
(’ourt oJ Cieoige 11.? Mr. Ch*oker proceeds to say: — 

‘ (hi Ihc other hand, it is only too clear from some passages in the 
fillow ing Mcuii'iis, that Tin' gcuiU'man’s cimjugul principles and prac- 
tice were \e] y l<'Otec, and that his lady, if slic Inid not had an innate seuM* 
of ]>ropviet\, nngljt Inive pleaded llic example and the jirovoc.ition ol 
her husliand’s iididoiity. And here it may be as well to state lliat this 
laxity of nioials was accompanied, if not oiiginally proilnccd, hy Jus 
worse than se(‘j}fiet\s?n, IJow a son so dulilul anil aHeclionatc, and 
rcseinhling a singuiarly pious father in so many other points, was led 
into bucli oppo^'^ite c(>urse.s both in morals and religion, we have no dis- 
tinct trace ; hut about tiic lime thf\t he exchanged the paternal conveiM' 
of fekworth for the society of J^ndoii and the frcc-tliinking (^)lul of the 
Piincc, Tindal, Toland, and Woolston were in high vogue, and it is ton 
ceitain that Lord Ilervey adopted all their anti-Christian opinions, am!, 
hy a natural cuusequciice, a peculiar antipathy to the Church and 
(^Imrchmeii.’ — p. xviii. 

All this is very true ; but wc arc sorry to say we think it is (|uile 
as plain, from - Lady Ilervey ’s Leltcr.s to t/za liev. Mr. Aliu ris, 
that, if slie never had any occasion to plead * the example and 
]>n)'.o( alion of her husband’s infidelity,’ her ^innate sciisi? of 
]>ropiiety ’ could iiave dcriveil little support from religious ]>iiu- 
ciph‘. (See Letters, pp. 98 and 251.) 

Lady Louisa says : — 

‘By the attractions she retained in age she must have been singularly 
captivating when young, gay, and handsome, and never was there so 
jjcrfect a model of die finely {Kdished, highly bred, genuine woman of 
fashion. Her manners had a foreign tinge which some called uffected, 
but they were gentle, easy, dignified, and altogether exipiisitely 
jilciisiiig,’ — Anecdotes, p. 6G. 

1 he Lcpells were piopiietors of the Island of Sark^ wheoe the 

people 
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j)(;o})li‘ arc more tliaii lialf French, and her partiality for French 
society and manners was such that slio seems never in her later 
days to liave been so happy as in Paris ; nay, her correspondents, 
whenever any battle has occurred between the nations, droj> hints 
that she cannot be expected to sympathise heartily with the 
J'bii»;llsli side. VVe may add from Lady X^ouisa a singular cir- 
nmistance, whicli Mr. Crokcr has ovcrl«)oked or rejected. This 
maid of honour to (Caroline, Prineess of \Val(‘s — this wife of 
(ieorge II ,’s X’ice-Chambcrlain, and inothar of three servants of 
that government — was nevertheless thniugh life in her private 
.S(*ntimeiits a warm ])artisan of the exiled ^Stuarts. \Vc may also 
obscM’ve, though we are far from insinuating that Lady ilervey 
leceived Voltaire’s personal llatteryas readily as we are afraid she 
did his sceptical philosophy, that this l^'rench- English lady luul 
tile rare distinction of being the subject of English verses by 
the autlior of Zaire : — 

‘ 1 fervi y ! would you know the jiassiou 
You have kindled in my breast, 

Trilling is the inclination 
That hy words can be expressM ; 

‘ In my i=ilence see the lover — 

Tiue love is by silence known ; 

[ii luy eyes you’ll best discover 
All tlie [lowers of your own.’ 

l.ady 1 [ervey was a woman of both solid and brilliant talents 
(wo think the editor of her Letters speaks less highly of them 
than they des('rvcO, and no one doubts that she had many most 
amiable qualities. {She was an cxcell ot mother to a large and 
trtjuhlesoine family, and the correspondenee of her widowhood 
<‘.\pn*sses both resp(;ct and tenderness for her husband's memory. 
To all these civoumslauces Mr. Croker will naturally point in 
support of himself against Lady Louisa’s (lessons des cartes, \Ve 
have no wish to pndong the coiilrover.-y — but she and her lord 
certainly lived together on a footing of contidenne ^more I^'rcncli 
than English.’ 'To her be left the care of these Memoirs. In 
tboiri he expatiates on some intidelilies of his own, earlier and 
later, interrupted and renewed, with a perfect tranquillity of self- 
satisfaction ; and lie quite as coolly recit<?s that both Pulteney and 
Walpole had made love to his wife, explaining in a tone of the 
most serene indifference that, though she admired their talents, 
she did not like eilli<»r of their persons, and that they were both 
unsuccessful ; anil clearly implying, which indeed the course of 
his history rendered superfluous, that sucli liberties ncyev at all 
ilistuvbed liis cordiality of intercourse with either the first or the 
second of his political captains. 
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Pope, wlio had often addressed the maid of honour in a style 
only less impudent than that of Voltaire’s stanzas to the married 
woman, either retained a kindness for her, or fancied that her 
praise would annoy her husband — for in most of his attacks on 
hf(n vey lie was careful to introduce her as a contrast. We need 
not add, that the whole strain of his invective was expressly <le- 
sij::ned to represent I.ord Ilervey as one who must be to every 
uoinan an object of contempt and disjjust. 

Whatever the oriofiral offence had been, it was Pope who threw 
the first stone in the eye of the world, '^i'hc acquaintance apjiears 
to have dropped about 17-5. In the Miscellanies of 1727, and 
ajrain in the first Dunciad of 1728, Mervey was sneered at as a 
poetaster. In 1732 came out the satire with the conlempluous 
lines on Lord Fanmj^ and the unquotable couplet on Sopjdto, 
Upon tliis, flervey and Lady Mary laid their heads tfiirether in 
the • Lines to the Imitator of Horace ’ (Lady M. Wortley’s Works, 
vol. iii,), and Hervoy penned the prose philippic against Pope, 
entitled ' Letter from a Nobleman at Hampton Court to a Doctor 
of Divinity;' both these appeared in 1733. To the Letter Pope 
replied in prose — and that production, which Johnson treats very 
slightingly, was estimated far differently by Warburton and by 
Warton, in whose opinion Mr. Croker concurs as to iIk! brilliant 
execution of the piece, though ho adds that its substance was 
borrowed from a preceding liliel by Pulleney. and rojicats Dal- 
laway’s just animadversion on the baseness of Pojie’s denying that 
by l^ord Fanny and Sapplio be had meant Hervey and Lady M ar} . 
Wlicther Warburton is right in saying that this, certainly the Ix'St 
sp(?ciiiicn ol Ihipc’s prose, was printed as well as written in 1733 — 
or Mr. Croker in deciding tliat it w\*is never printed idl after Pope’s 
death — is a question that wdll not greatly interest our readen s ; 
though jnobably most of them will incline to think that Pope’s 
own friend, executor, and first editor could hardly have been de- 
ceived as to such a matter, and that when Johnson says ‘ the hntm* 
was never sent,* tlie Doctor means merely that it never reached 
J [erv(^y except in the sliaj^e i)f a pamphlet — tha’i it was a letter, 
not for the post, but for tlie press. However, in the following 
year Pope iidministered a finishing flagellation. We doubt if in 
tlie whole literature of modern Europe there is anything to inateli 
lliat awful infliction — on which all the malignity and all the wit 
ol a dozen demons iiiiglit seem to have been concentrated — the 
character of Sporus in the Epistle to Arbullmot (173‘1). 

Every sylbable, no doubt, did its work at the time : but the reader 
of the Memoirs now before us, and of Mr. Croker’s Very jiiquant 
preface, will understand it far belter than has been possible for 
lliosc w'ho had no clue to its minuter allusions, except what they 

might 
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mjjG^ht find in the notes of Pope’s successive commentators. i\)pc 
remains the worst -edited of our first-ratti authors. Lord IIervcy> 
in ]734, was still only Vice-Chamberlain ; l)Ut he was. in fact, of 
jnore importance to the j^overnment than any member of the 
cabinet except the Pr<‘mier, and an attack like this upon him was 
<-alculated tojrive more deadly offence to the real inovin*^ power of 
the iState than any possible castji][ation of any other British subject 
whoinboever. Sir Robert \ValpoIe only p^ovenud George 11. by 
p^ovcrniiiG: Queen Cared ine. and be mainly iare)verned her through 
the inllueiice of our Vice-Cliainberlain — tlie only gentleman of 
thehousehfdd whose duties fixed him from January to December 
under the same roof with the (Jueen. A favourite before she 
was Queen, he had not occupied this j)ost long before he hail no 
I 'val in her confidence. There was not the least scandal ; l)Ut, as 
her ]\fajesty pleasantly remarked, she owed that escape only to 
her \cars. W hen he receiveil his key in 1730 she was forty- 
sevi'ii — ho but thirty-four; and so youlliful was his appearance 
years later, that .slu' still used to call him ‘ this boy.' He, to 
be sure, w.is inaile tor a carpet-knight: liii faliliorrcd all rougli 
oiit-ot'-doc»rs w'ork — seldom even mounted a horse — but, the 
(jucen always fidlowing the King when he huuti’d at llichniond, 
in her ojieii chaise, the Vice-Chamberlain attended her Majjesty 
in that vehicle — to which opportunities of confidential talk we 
owe much. In 1734 he says; — 

‘ l^ord Ifcrvey was this summer in greater favour %vith the Queen, 
and conscfjuciitly with the King, than ever ; tlioy told him cvciytliing, 
and talked of everything before him. The Queen sent for liim every 
morning as soon as the King went from ; ^r, and kept him, while she 
breakfasted, till the King returned, which was generally an hour and a 
half at h ast. She called him always her “ child, her i>iipil, and her 
charge used to tell him perpetually tliat his being so impertinent and 
daring to contradict her so continually, was owing to his knowing she 
could nut live without him ; and often said, “ It is well I am so old, or 
1 shoiihl he talked of for this creature.” Lord llervcy made prodigious 
court to her, and "^cnlly loved and admired her.’ — vol. i. p. 382. 

However flattering her favour, and sincerely and affectionately 
attached to her as llcrvey really seems to have been from the 
beginning, full of admiration as he certainly was for her talents, 
partaking most of licr opinions, and very heartily sympathizing in 
all her dislikes — it is easy to understand, nevertheless, that In? 
should liavc by and by considered his fixture in the Vire-f'ham- 
berlaiiiship as a legitimate grievance. His generous father, it 
is evident, conlinually made such suggestions to him, and we 
must infer, from conversations reported and letters inserted in his 
Memoirs, that he himself laid his complaints before Sir Robert 
Walpole, who evaded them as well as lie could by strong expres- 
sions 
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sions of his own personal anxiety for his friend’s advancement, 
coupled with significant hints that the difTiculty lay with the 
King; — a stroke of art on which Walpole must have hugged him- 
self, for the bellicose and uxorious monarch had, in the earlier 
])eriod, a considerable distaste for the slim chaise^huntcr and his 
Italian cosmetics — and his Majesty was not addicted to conceal 
his prejudices — and no one knew so well as Hervey that a preju- 
dice of his could never be as!!.ailcd with the least chance of success 
except through the Queen — and Walpole felt quite sure llial 
llcrvey would never attempt to bring that engine to hear uj)on 
that particular j)rejudice, because to tell the Queen that it was 
hard the King stood between him and promotion would have 
been lolling her that there were things in the world which seemed 
to ‘ her child .and charge ’ more desirable than the hourly enjoy- 
iiiorit of her society. Hie tone of the Memoirs leaves little 
doubt that Hervey was never quite satisfied with Walpole’s a])o- 
Inglos — but it must have puzzled him to answer them. Wc have 
no repetition of the complaints after an early chapter — and 
thenceforth, though Walpole is occasionally criticisecl pretty 
smartly, the King is kept before the reader, page after page, 
juesent or absent, as the one groat object «>f spleen and abuse. 
The narrative stops with the Queen’s death in 1737; but Lord 
Hervey must have understood the dessous des airtos of his own 
case in the sequel. Queen Caroline once gcine, W.alpoh; soon 
proposed him for a Cabinet oflicc — and the King made no sort 
of objection. It must .have been evident then, that Walpole had 
k(!pt him in the Household for so many years, merely because 
he was the most convenient instrument he could have liad for the 
most delicate task of his .administration-^ — the best sentinel for 
the rnclle — the adroitest of lay-confessors for tlic true sovereign. 

ljut there is a subject of still greater delicacy connected 
with Hervey’s continued toleration of the V^ice-ChamberJainship. 
Horace Walpde, both in his lieminiscenccs find in his Mciiioi res ^ 
ineniions as a fact of perfect notoriety that Cieorge 1 l.’s youngest 
daughter, the Princess Caroline,'*' her mother’s favourite child, w ho 
was at the date of the appointment a pretty girl of seventeen, ‘ con- 
ceived im uncotujuerMe passion for Lord Hervey’ — that his death 
w.as the cause and the signal for her retirement from the world — 

♦ Under the Stuart, as all pteceding reigns, the daughters of Hoyalty weio stylfd 
the Lculy Mary, the Ijady Anne, and so on; nor was the German innovation of Princess 
fluite fixed in tlio usage of the time of Geor^ II. That King and Queen (Caroline 
were themselves strenuoiJiB for the German fashion: their soiij llio Prince of Wales, on 
the contrary, among other attempts at popularity, declared Ifnnself for the old Kiiglish 
/.qefy, and, if he had lived to t»e King, it would no doubt have been re-esluhliHhed. 
Horace Walpole, perhaps in part from his antiquarian feelings — tliough lie hated all 
(/ermanierns except Albert Durer and Dresden china — adheres nsnally to the Lady 
Emihj, the iMtfy Carohne,&c. Lord Hervey, of course, takes his cue from Queen C*aro- 
line — with him it is always Prhtceet, 

that 
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that after that to her fatal event she never appeared at Court or 
in society, devoting? her time to pious meditation, and most of her 
iricojjie to odices of charity, which were never traced until her ow n 
d(‘ath suspcjided them. Uervey’s Memoirs have many passages 
wlii(‘h imply not only his perfect cognizance of the Princess’s })ar- 
tiality — but, strange to say, a clear cognizance of it on the part of 
the (Juccn. Put Horace Walpole, no friend to Ilcrvey, and not 
over squeamish on the subject of unmarried Princesses (for he 
very distinctly intimates that another of the sisters gave ample 
indulgence to her passion for the Duke of Grafton — which story 
is iilso told Ijy llervcy in this hook) — Wal]M)lo always guards the 
reputation of the Lady Caroline — he carefully distinguishes her 
case from that of her elder sister (who by the way was a friend of 
his own in after da^s), styling her carefully ^ \\\g virtuous Princess 
(^iroline;’ and jier/iffps there is notliing in Hervey’s Memoirs, 
as given to the w'orld, that may not he reconciled with Walpole’s 
e])illH‘t as lie jneant it. The question, at best a painful one, is 
lrerit(‘d very briidly by IVlr. Croker — who is no great admirer of 
romance. He obsorv’^os that the Princess’s retirement from the 
world was to be accounted for sufficiently by her grief at the death 
of her mother and her notorious dislike of her lather ; that she 
outlived llervey by fourteen years; and that ilervey’s widow, 
in her Letters to the Reverend ATr. Morris, alludes in terms of 
special kindness to the Princess Caroline, who is known to have, 
during her retirement, interfered on various occasions for the 
advancement of her Ladyship^s sons^. It is not those that have 
liad the best opportunities lor observation of the world, and used 
them with the best skill, who ar^ the readiest to come to a 
decision on problems of this order. Mr. Croker, when he 
]jub1ishcd the Suffolk Papers in 1824, used charitable or at least 
ambiguous language respecting the nature of the connexion 
between Lady Suffolk and George IT. This, we own, appeared 
to us at the time rather odd — but wc felt rebuked when, in the 
(’h.'iracter of Lady Suffolk written by Lord Chesterfield, and 
first ])ublished by Lord Mahon in 1845, we found the same sub- 
ject treated much in the same manner. Although Hervey’s 
Memoirs extinguish all doubts about Lady Suffolk, the caution 
of Chesterfichi is a lesson of value; and we may add that in 
his C’haractcr ot the mother of George III., included iii the same 
])ublication, there occurs a parallel but fuller passage concerning 
that Princess and Lord Bute, which for its thorough good sense 
deserves to be well weighed by every reader of Court gossip : — 

‘ f will not nor cannot decide (says Lord Chesterfield), It is certain 
that there were many very strong indications of the tendcrest connexion 
between them ; hut when one considers how deceitful appearances often 
arc in those afi'airs — the caprit:iou8nc8S and inconsistency of women, 

which 
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which makes them often be unjustly suspected — and the impossibility 
of knowing exactly what passes in tete-a-tcles — one is reduced to mere 
conjecture. Those who have been conversant in that sort of business 
will be sensible of the truth of this reflection.’ — Mahon^s Chesteijidd^ 
vol. ii. p. 471. 

We suspect that, if Lady Mary Wortley’s poems were properly 
elucidated, several odd passages would turn out to have reference 
to ITervey and Princess Caroline. Whether Pope had the 
Princess in his eye as well as the Queen when he elaborated 
his Epistle to Arbuthnot, we cannot tell ; but if he had, the 
venom was the more demoniacally brewed. 

Ilervcy was subject to fits of epilepsy ; and the ascetic regimen 
which the shrub-sipper of Twickenham holds up to such contempt, 
had been adopted and steadily persevered in by one fond of most 
])lcasant things in this world, for the mitigation of that afflicting 
malady. The 'ass's milk’ W'as his strongest beverage : and Lady 
Louisa Stuart reports a story, that when some stranger one day at 
dinner asked Lord Ilervcy, with a look of sur])rise, if he never ate 
beef, the answer was — * No, Sir — neither beef, nor horse, nor any- 
thing of that kind a story probably as authentic as that of Beau 
Brummell and ' a pea.’ Even in the works of Lady Mary there oc- 
cur some Eclogues on Hervey which indicate a sort of dandy not 
likely, one should have thought, ever to obtain much tolerance 
with such a critic as her ladyship. Old Sarah of Marlborough 
describes him as ' certainly having parts and wit, but the most 
wretched profligate man l^^at ever lived — besides ridiculous — 
a painted face and Lord Ilailcs, in his note on the Duchess’s 
page, remarks, that Pope’s allusion to these cosmetics in the 
* painted child of dirt ’ was ungenerous, because Pope must have 
known that art was resorted to only to soften ' the ghastly appear- 
ance produced by either the disease or the abstemious diet.’ We 
do not see that Lord Hailes’s explanation removes the ridicule — 
the far worse than ridiculousness of what Mr. Crokcr mildly calls 
' one of Lord Hervey ’s fopperies.’ But let us now look at Pope’s 
portrait with our editor’s framing : — 

‘ P* Let SporuB tremble — 

A, What! that thing of silk ? 

SporuB I that mere white curd of ass’s milk ? 

Satire or sense, alas ! can Sporus feel ? 

Who breaks a butterfly upon a wheel ? 

P. Yet let me flap this bug with gilded wings, 

This painted child of dirt that stinks and stings : 

Whose buzz the witty and the fair annoys, 

Yet wit ne’er tastes and beauty ne’er enjoys ; 

As well-bred spaniels civilly delight 
In mumbling of the game they dare not bite. 


Eternal 
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Eternal smiles his emptiness betray, 

As shallow streams run dimpling all the way : 

Whether in florid impotence he speaks, 

And as the prompter breathes the ])uppet squeaks ; 

Or at the ear of Eve^ familiar toad ! 

Half froth half venom spits himself abroad, 

In pun or politics, or talcs or lies. 

Or spite, or smut, or rhymes, or blasphemies : 

His wit all see-saw between that and ihh. 

Now high, now low, now master up, now miss, 

And he liimself one vile antithesis. * 

Amphibious thing ! that, acting either part, 

The trifling head or the corrupted heart — 

Fop at the toilet, flatterer at the board. 

Now trijjs a lady, and now struts a lord ! 

Eve’s tempter thus the rabbins have express’d, 

A cherub’s face — a reptile all the rest : 

Heauty that shocks yon, parts that none can trust. 

Wit that can creep, and pride that licks the dust.’ 

^ Though the substance and many of the sharpest points of this 
bitter invective as well as of the prose “ Letter ” were originally taken 
from Pultcney’s libel, the brilliancy is all the poet’s own ; and it is 
impossible not to admire, however we may condemn, the art by N\hich 
achnoicledtfcd wit, beauty, and gentle manners — the Queen’s favour — 
and even a valetudinary diet, are travestied into the most odious defects 
and offences. The only trait perhaj)s that is not either false or over- 
charged is Hervey’s hereditary turn for antithesis, which, as the reader 
of the Memuits will see, was habitual in both his writing and speaking. 
His speeches were, as Warton says, very far above “florid impotence ; 
but tliey were in favour of the Ministry, ami that w'as sufficiently offen- 
sive to Pope.” Smollett too, led a ay, no doubt, by tlie satirist, calls 
his speeches peri and frivolous y Those that have been preserved 
arc surely of a very different cliaraclcr ; but pert speeches, if such they 
were, and even the foppery and affectation of a young man of fashion, 
are very svibordinate offences, while that, more serious defect which might 
have been really charged upon him, and which was strongly hinted at 
in the “ Letter ” — laxity of moral and religious principle — has here 
altogether — or ne^arly so — escaped the censure of the satirist. Was it 
too fashionable and too general — or in the eyes of the friend of Boling- 
broke too venial — to be made an oI>ject of reproach V — Preface. 

On this commentary we shall not comment at much length. 
Mr. Crokcr, we should suppose, hardly expected Pope to dwell 
on the point of infidelity : .and as to the ^ laxity of moral jirln- 
ciple all but escaping/ we may content ourselves with hoping 
that the very name Sporus (in the first draft Pam) constituted 
the foulest of calumnies as well as the most atrocious of insults. 

With respect to Pope’s copying of sharp points from Pulteney’s 
^ Craftsman/ Mr. Croker seems not to have observed a refine- 
ment 
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merit of tlie executioner's art in borrowinp^ some liints also from 
Trcrve>’s ouJi ‘ Lines to the Imitator of Horace.’ (// eyY/c//, vol. 
iii. p. 381.) Thus the butterfly-bug is developed from — 

‘ Is this the thiatf to keej) mankind in awe. 

To mahe those tremhlc who escape the law ? 

Is this the rklicale to live so long, 

'Jlie deathless satire and immortal soar/ 1 
No : like the self-hlowii praise, thy scandal flics. 

And as we’re told of \vas[)s, it stings and dies.’ 

Again — nothing can Isurpass Pope's excjuisite felicity in pictiuing 
(^iicen Caroline as lue and Jleivey as the fiend at her ear ■ but 
here, loo, he had seized the suggestion from his xiciiin : — 

‘ \Vlicn God created thee, one would believe, 

He said the same as to the snake of Eve, 

To human race antipathy declare,’ &c. Ac. 

Ami since wecjiiote this piece, let us give also its closing couplets, 
iv liich, if not travestied hy Pope, were more resented than all tin* 
n*st . - 

" 'i’lion, US th(ju 1 latest, be hated by mankind — 

And with the emblem of thy crooked mind 
iNliirkM on thy back, like Cain, by God’s own band, 

AVandcr, bkc liim, accursed throngli tbe land.* 

3'lie.se verses, it must be confessed, alForded fair provocation for 
all but the main and pervading idea in tbe cbaracler of i^'/^ortfs. 
{^el US conclude with reminding our readcis of llie hcredifar\ 

‘ ec< entricity ' in ttic Ilcrvey family ; what that gentle t(?rin occ a- 
sionally indicates is oflen found in connexion with tin* lerribhi 
tllsense by wliicli tbis remarkable person was aJHictc‘d — and there 
was no lack of eccentricity in some of his progeny, for one son 
was iIjo Augustus Ilervey wJio married Miss (’luidhu’gh (the 
Diu hessrif Kingston), and another was the fourth Karl of Hristf)! 
and Hlsliop of Derry — the fadebratefl ' Cojule-lOverpu' ' of llu* 
Continent, and of Cumberland’s entertaining Autobiography. 

We have ke])t our readers too hmg from the Memoirs them - 
sel\es — but their revelations are such that in fairness to llie rmlhor 
it seemed neecssary to give a clear idea of his ])ositir)n wjjen he 
wrote them, and justice to the peophi he deals with no less de- 
manded some scrutiny into Uie character of the witness. 

'J’he editor says: — 

‘ Lord JIcTvny himself fairly admits that impartiality in such cases as 
his is noth) he ex peeled, and he justifies that confession to its fullest ex- 
tent ; hut while he thus warns us of what we should have soon discovered 
without any warning — that his colouring may be capricious and exag- 
gerated— no one can feel the least hesitation as to the substantial and, as 

to 
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to mere facts, the minute fi(!ciiracy of his narrative. He ma)^, and I have 
no doubt too often docs, impute a wrong motive to an act, or a wrong 
meaiii))g to a speech; hut wc can have no doubt that the act or the speech 
themselves are related as he saw and heard them. 

‘ J know of no such near and intimate picture of the interior of a court; 
no otlier memoirs that 1 have ever read bring us so immediately, so 
actually into not merely the presence, but the company of the personages 
of the royal circle.* — Preface, 

VV"(‘ arc not quite sure that the revelation is more close and 
inti mate than that of the manners of two smaller courts, of 
iK’arly the same date, by the Alargra\lne (d Barcutli ; or that of 
a far more splendid court, which wo owe to St. Simon; I>ut 
certainly Ave Ijave no picture of the interh>r of English royalty 
at all to he rom])ared Avith this; and the author having Vjeen 
not only a resuicrit in llie Palace, but also an active statesman, 
holding the most confidential intercourse with the minister^ and 
taking a zealous ])arl in ]>arli«iineiitary conflicts and iiitiiguos, 
his AAork is eiirichetl Avith a mixture of interests such as never 
could l)(' at the coniinaiul of any one penman under a continental 
despotism, wlicllier great or small. Since our conslitulioii 
assumed anything like its ])reSent form, it has been a very rare 
thing ior a man of political eminence to be tiUo a dr)ineslicated 
attendant on the yAcrson of a Hritish sovereign; avc doubt it any 
other man of puhho talents nearly equal to Lord Hervey's has 
ever A\lthin that ])eriod spent seven years in ihediiily observation of 
a io>al circle; nor have aao as yet had — not even in the Malmes- 
bury papers — a series of political rcAolations, projAerJy so called, 
extending over a similar sj>ac<? of time, and executed by a hand so 
near the s])rlngs of action. The coi, hination of court and politics 
here is;, Ave believe, entirely unique. 

".riie editor proceeds thus: — 

‘ Lord riervey is, may I venture to say, almost the Poawell of 
(icorge 11, and Queen Caroline — but a HosavcH without good nature, 
lie seems to have taken — perhaps uiuler the iuiliicnec of that wretched 
healtli of Av Inch he so freipicntly complained — :i morbid view of man- 
kind, and to h.avc had little of the milk of human kindness in his 
temper. In fact, Avhether in his jeu.r (FesjaiCy his graver verses, his 
pamphlets, or his memoirs, satire — ])erlmps I might say detravtion — 
seems to liavc been, as Avith Horace Walpole, the natural bins of his 
mind. There is, as far as I recollect, in all his writings, no human 
l)(‘i])g of whom he speaks Avell, or to Avhom he allows u good motive 
for aiiA thing they say or do, but his father and the Princess Caroline. 
It must he owned few others of his personages deserved it so Avell : hut 
the result is that idl his portraits, not excepting even his owm, are of the 
Spaynoletlo school.’’ — Ihi(h 

Tins is, wc venture to say, a little loo stern. If wc liad been 
to select a pictorial parallel, we own Hogarth would have 

occurred 
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occurred to us rather tlian Spagiiolet. Wc cannot allow that 
good motives are wholly denied to Hervey’s Queen Caroline ; he 
could hardly be expected to be in love with both the mother and 
the daughter — but we believe that the touches which seem to Mr. 
Crokcr the severest were not introduced with any unkindly pur- 
])osc; nay, that he meant them to be received as ornaincnial. 
For examjde, that ovcrtolerance of the King’s irregularities, 
\vhi(‘h, Mr. Croker says, ^if truth is ever to be veiled, iniglit have 
be('n spared on this occasion,’ w^as probably considered by Lord 
Hervey as a fine trait in his patroness; and if ‘an iiiipressioii 
injurious to the Queen's character ’ results, not from cajiricious 
exaggeration of shado.w, but merely from faithful transcript [of 
feature, have w^e a right to blame the pencil? 

On that particular trait Mr. Croker afterwards gives us some 
clover remarks, which we cannot altogtithor reconcile with liis 
sweeping allegation now quoted. He says : — 

‘ 1 he general fact is from many other sources too notorious, hut the 
details are odious. Tlie motive which Lord llorvey, Horace Waljiule, 
and Lord Chancellor King suggest for th(‘. Queen’s comjdaisancc — 
that she did it to preserve her power over her hiishand — would be, in 
truth, tin* reverse of an excuse. But may not a less selfish motive he 
suggested? What could she have done? The immoralities of kings 
Inive been alwa 5 "s^ too leniently treated in public opinion \ and in the 
precarious possession which the Hanoverian family were thought to have 
of the throne until the failure of the rebellion of 1745 — could the Queen 
have prudently or safely taken measures of resistance, which must have 
at last ended in separation or divorce, or at least a scandal great enough, 
perhaps, to have overthrown her dynasty ; and in such a course her 
pruderffy us it might Jiavc been called, would probably have met little 
sympathy in those dissolute times. But even in this case wc must 
regret that she had not devoured her own humiliation and sorrow in 
absolute silence, and submitted discreetly, and without confidants, to 
what she could not effectually resist. But neither the selfish motives 
imputed by former writers, nor the e.\tenuatiDg circumstance of expedi- 
ency which I thus venture to suggest, can in any degree excuse the 
indulgence and even encouragement given, as we shall see, on her 
death-bed to the King’s vices; and we are forced, on the whole, to 
conclude that moral delicacy as well as Christian diuy must liave had 
very little hold on cither her mind or heart. I have" ventured to say 
(vol. ii. p. 526, note) that “she had read and argued herself into a 
very low and cold species of ChristianUy but Lord Chesterfield (wdio, 
however, personally disliked her) goes farther, and says, “ After 
puzzling herself willi all the whimsies and fantastical speculations of 
different sects, she fixed herself ultimately in deism — believing in a 
future state. Upon the whole the agreeable woman wa.s liked by most 
people, while the Queen was neither esteemed, beloved, nor heeded by 
any one but the King.” ^—Preface, p. Ixv. 

As both Hervey and Chesterfield were infidels themselves, we 

might 
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nii"ht not ]iavc trusted impricltly to their rf?prcsentations of the 
(vKiooii’s reliu;i(ni ; but then; is Jiiost abundant evidence to suppoit 
Mr. Croker's own measured language, and no one can object to 
the iM.'inrKM- in which he connects this fpiestion with the one im- 
merh-'Oelj beiore him. As to liis regret that the Queen did not 
‘ suhjiiit witlrnut confidants ’ — if she had done so, what could we 
ha\e e\rr known of the ‘humiliation and sorrow ’ that she liad to 
ihno'ji ? Must it not have been the natural conclusion tliat sh(‘ 
r.tljor disbelieved llic facts, or was indifleianil to tlunn? And 
llicn, Jio doubt, il w’e could ha\e known that she did sufTcr in- 
tt'nsely, hut liad ]>ride enough to siip])i(\-iS all within her ow'ii 
iiosonij. the result w’ould have been a mon; heroical iin])ression — 
but would Mr. (h'ok<!r liave jjrererred a liagcdy ([ucen to the 
tine, aiithenlic, Ih'sh and hlocd Queen (‘aiohne? V\ ould he have; 
]ii\'ierred tliat nun cly in an ai tistical point ol ^ iew^ ? Far more, in 
llio reality of tin* liialtcn ^ When tiagv‘(iV (jiu'eus ar(; involvc'd 
in suirerings (d' this sort, the re.suhs aie aj>t to ])e .serious. It 
ill no* lji‘ ap[n<'hensloiis of separation or divorce, or even the 
downfall oi a (1\ nasty, new or old, that will chain up one of iln’iii 
in ‘ al).'5oluie silcnct'.’ A tragedy will have its fifth act. Wc for 
oar |)ail aie W(;ll < ontented to liave the character as it was, rallier 
than an\ graiuliose embeUiahiiicnt of it — any fantastical ideal ; 
and though we lliink Mr. (h*oker’s conjectural apologI(*s veiy 
ingenious, w’<‘ also think it more proiiuhle that the inolites he 
snggt'sl.^ operated in conjunction with tin' one wliich he is dis- 
po.scd t(^ njecl, than that the main jiioti\c Jbr the Queen’s coin- 
]ilai.>aiice ’ Ohcaped such ohserverso »s Ilcney and Sir liobert 
W alpoh;- for it is Sir Robert’s opiivon mosi undoubtedly thatwe 
jjave reflected liolli in Horace Walpole's Reminiscences and in 
Lord King’s Diary. Rut lliougli Mr. Choker, like an illustrious 
(‘i)imtr>maii of liis, ‘ goes on refining,’ and is perhaps as fond of 
blstorical doubts and theories as Queen (’arolinc was of Socinian 
metaphysics, we are far from supposing that he has in this curious 
Rreface given ns an exliaustive summary of his conclusions on thcj 
point liefore us.^ '^I’ho text tif Ilervcy pioccicds from the first 
page to llie last in the unhesitating belief that love of pow’er was 
Queen Caroline’s ruling passion, and, if everybody has some ruling 
passion, what else could have been hers/ She was never even 
snspi'cted of what the jioct makes the only other ruling passion 
ill her sex. And if this w as not the pleasure of her life, every 
one wlio l.'iys down this book will ask.what it was that could have 
made life endurable to this ‘very c-lever woman 

* We hjive heeii sfuMkitig i»f frajjeUiesi. The hook tluit was found •I.ihhled wiih 
hlooil hy Madame de rnwliu's lietlside was that delicate specimen of Mrs. Ciure's skill 
ciilillrd ‘ Mrs. .Airriyla^je ; or, Female JJomtnaiion.' 
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When Hei\ev became Vice-Cliamberlain, the Kinj^ \v;vs forty- 
seven years of acre — the Queen was her husband's senior l)y six 
months — Walpole was (itty-four. ]3etwcon pens and pencils we are 
all familiar enough with theoutward j\spcct and bearingof ihehlglun’ 
fiirurcs in his group : — Walpole, the most dexterous and tin* most 
successful ofbaiglish ministers, with abroad, florid, squirc-like i’ace, 
a clumsy, gross figure set off with a blue riblxm, a strong \oiidlk 
accent- certainly^* says Herve\, 'a very ill-bred man’ ~ad« lu ted 
to and gloiying in the lowcht low -comedy strain ol' wit and meiri- 
ment : — George If. /with sometbing of the. eomiteiianee that still 
lives among bis descendants — llie ojien blue eye^ tbe well-lbrnuMl 
nose, and tbe fresh safigiiinc* complexion — -but wanting advantage's 
that have Ijeen supplied from snbsetjiient alliance's of the raea* ; 
liis ligure' short, but wiry, we'll knit, and vigeireius — hismanne'r ab- 
rupt, brusque, eve'n wlien bo cheiso to be gallant in laelievs beiwcr 
— inene of the inartlneil than the monarch; ehe)leiic, e)])inionalive, 
sensitive and jealems of temiper — but with a funel of good sense* 
at beiltom, and perfect courage anel honesty; from vanit\ anel 
long inilulgeiice tbe slave of that vice wliirh liael degraele'd the 
far superior tahmts ol llonryll., Ldward 1., h-dward I V anel 
Charles U. — Init, inibke* the ablest of tlu^se?, seldeini allowing 
anv influence connerled with sueb c'rrors to alfcet bis exc'icise eif 
patronage, and nr'veu* at all to aHeet bis ])olicy and adnnnislraiiun 
as King; with a stremg natural [ivedilee lie)!) fen* his nativ{M*Ii*ele)rale. 
Its people, its manners, and il-> pocnliar inte'iests — and oeeasiojjrdh 
in word and in writing betraying siieii feelings to a vei\ nnwise 
extent : but as to them, ns on all other siilqc'cis but one, ejuieklv 
reducible tej reason ami discretion tliroiigli tlie jiatienU tart of bis 
<^)nee'ii, who nove'r had any rival in ids confidemee' an\ Jiioie than 
ill his e'steem — nay, newer ewen as a woman had any real n\;d in 
iiis atfeetiein--- not oven neiw, wlu'ii \eais iiael dom* ibe-ir usual weirk 
on that emce \erv bivi'able! person, and neither form nor eoin- 
ple*xi<ni wewe miie b caricatnre’el ni Laeiy Mai \ Wortle'v's jiie'tnre* 
<'f her { ffur/is, voi. ili., p. 'I'id} — 

‘ 8iq}orinr to her waiting UMiiphs, 

As loh?ler to {ittomhint sin imps.* 

1'lie following jiassages occur early: — 

‘ Sill' m,inair<'(l tins deified image as the lieathen priests iisial (o do 
tlic oraeU's of oUl, when, kneeling and prostrate before the altars of 
tt pageant cMid, they received with the grealot devotion and reverema^ 
those diiecnona in public which they had before instilled in private. 
And as these idols eoiisrqiitMilly were only projdtiuus to the favourites 
of the augurers, so iioliody who had not tampered with onr chief 
ever received a iavonrahle answer from our god: stoinis and 
thunder greeted every votary that cntcicd the temple withmit her 

protection ; 
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protection ; calms and suiisliino iliove who obtained it. The Kin^ 
himself was so little* sensible of this being his case, that one day 
enumerating the people who Jiad governed this country in other reigns, 
he said Charh's I. was governed by bis ^^ife ; Charles II. by his 
niistrcsees; King James by his piicsts; King William by his men 
—and (^iieen Anne by her women — favourites. ITis fatlicr, lie added, 
had been by anybody that could get at him And at the end of this 
coinjifiidioua history of our great and wise niouarchs, with a significant, 
satis/ied, IriiimpliaiU air, lie tunicil about, smiling, and asked — “ And 
who do they say governs now ? ” — The following verses will serve for 
a specimen of the strain in which tlie lib^'ls and lampoons of these days 
were composed : — 

You may strut, dapper (jleoigc, but ’t wfll all be in vain; 

You gnvorii no more than Don Philip of S}>ain. 

Then if you would ba\e ns fall down and adore yon, 

Fiock up \our spouM*, as your dad did before you. 

‘ ITer predominant passion was piide, anil (he darling pleasure ol her 
soul was power; but she was ftiieed to giatilv the one and gain tlie 
other, as «ome [leoji!-' do health, by a strict and ])aiiiful rerjimo. She 
was at loa^t seven or eight hours with the King every day, 
durnn:' wlii< h lime she was generally saying \v)mt she dul not think, 
assent iiig to w hat, siu* did not believe, and praising what she did not 
approvo ; for tlu'v weu seldom of the same ojiinion, ami he too fond 
of his own for lier onoi at fii^.! to liare to (‘onlnnert it — 
t'ljrrifii (jtfod ipsi Jtoit ajf'rn'ct^ iifimicus: she usial to give him Ju r 
opinu'ii as jauuleis do a card, by chans ing it nnpei eeptihiv, and 
making liim )»('iie\e he held the sumo with liiat he Ibst pitched upon. 
IbiL that which made these ft it dt-tcfcs seem h(Mvu'?t wa^ llnit he neither 
liked reading nor being read to (unless it was to sleep) : she was forced 
like a f-pnler, to spin out of her own ^ -wi'ls all the conversation with 

which (he Hy wati taken To contradict iiis will directly, 

w'Ms alwa}s the way to stienglhon it ; ami to labour to convince, was 
to confirm him. Jlesidcs all this, lie was exees>ively passionate, and 
his temper upon those occasions ^Yas a sort of iron reversed, iov the 
holler il was the harder it was to bend, and if ever it was susceptible of 

any impression, il w'as <nily when it was (pntc cool For all 

the t(,*dious lioms she spent Iior single consolation was in rcllccting that 
peojile in collce-l'ouses and rut lies w ere saying she governed tins 
(‘ounli y. 

‘ Ilis design at first was as lh)ilcau says of Louis XIV., — 

Soul, sans minis! re, a rexemple des Dieiix, 

Faire lout par sa main ct voir tout dc scs yeux. 

He intended to have all bis ministers in the nature of clerks, not to give 
advice, Imt to receive ordcis; but it w-as very plain that the Queen bad 

suliverted all his notions .Instead of betraying (as fonneilv) a 

jealousy of being thought to be governed by Sir Robert — instead of 
avoiding every opportunity of clistniguisliing and speaking to him in 
public — he verv apparently now, if he loved ai)ybo3y in the world besides 
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tlie Queen, had not only au opinion of the statesman, but an affection 
for the man. Wlien Lord Hervey (often to try. him) gave him accounts 
of attacks tliat had been made on Sir Robert in the House, and the 
things Sir Robert had said in defence and retaliation, the King would 
cry out, ^^ith colour Hushing into his cheeks, tcais sometimes in his eyes, 
and witli a vehement oath, “ lie is a brave fellow ; he has more spirit 
than any man f ever hnewJ^^ The Queen alwajs joined in chorus; 
and Jjt^rd Ilervey, in these partial moiiieuts, never failed to make tlie 
lim^L he could of his friend and patron’s eausc.’ 

"riie following iittb; skctoli of the ini])ortaiit evening (Olh Aj)iiK 
]7oo) on which Walpole found hiniself i.‘oin])cllcd to give up iiis 
l^xcisc Rill is among the lirst in which all the three principal 
iigurcs a])pcar ; — 

‘ As soon as the whole was over, Lord Jlcvvey went to the Quooii, to 
acquaint lur witli what had passed. Wlion Loitl llcrvcv at his first 
coming into the room shook his head ami told her the miiohcryj the 
te.irs lan down her checks and for some time slic could not utter a 
word; at list she said “/if is fj/v/*, w<- maU yive way; but, pray, tell 
in«* a lilile liovs it passed.” Loui IliTvey said, it was nrt to he won- 
deicd at that opponciits to this Bdl should increase when everybody 
now hrlicvcd that iny Led Rolingbroke’s ])arty at St. James’s was 

more nuineious than at Dawley Wliiht hp was saying this tlie 

King came in, and the ()uccn made Lord ller\ey repeat ail be had 
been saying, 'riu; King licard wiliingh, hiU tliat night said very little; 
lie asked many questions, but was much moie costive than usual in lus 
cjininciits upon the answers ; however, when he a^ked if lie could le- 
member some of those who had swelled the defection that day, as Loid 

llcrvey repeated the names. Ins Majesty tacked lennihs to them: 

ijoul Jann-.s Cavendish, '"'a fObl'f Lord Charles Cavendish, ‘‘ //e is 
half mad Sir William Lowrher, ‘L/ winmsieal fellow Sir Thomas 
Biciidcre:ast, “ Irish hloehlirad;'*' Lord Tvrconnel, 'L/ pappy lhat 
a^'ver vot(S twiee together on the same side.” Tiiere were more in the 
^ame style. As soon as Jjord llcrvey was dismissed he went to Sir 
Robert Walpole’s, who had assembled about u dozen fiicnds to coin- 
miinieate the resolution taken. After sujipcr, wlien the servants were 
gone, Sir Robert opened his intentions with a suit of mi pleased sinili*, 
and saving This fiance it will no farther go \ the turn my friends 
will take will be to declare they have not altered * their opinion, hut 
that the elamonr that has been raisrcd makes it neccj'Sviry to give way.” 

On this text he pi cached for some lime to this scfoe.L hand of Ins 

firmest friends, and then sent them to bed to sleep if they could.* — 
vol. i. p. 11)3. 

Jlftivoy adds : — 

‘ Many thought that the (^uccii imagined her power willi the King 
depended at this time on her being able to maintain Sir Robert Walpole, 
consequently that she looked on Jus cause as her own ; but tlicse con- 
jectures were mistaken ; the Queen knew Jicr own, strength with the 
King too. well to be of this opinion. The future Ministry would cer- 
tainly 
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taiiily have been of her nomination, in case of a chang^c, as much as the 
present, and if they liad siil)sisted, as much at her devotion, for had she 
found them less so, their reign would not have been long. 15ut it is 
very probable her pride might be somewhat concerned to support a 
minister looked upon in the world as her creature, and that she might 
have a mind to defeat the. hope Lady Snflolk might have conceived of 
being able to make any advantage of the King’s seeing himself reduced 
by ilio voice of the peoj)le to dismiss a man whom her private voice had 
bo loiig condemned.’ — vol. i. p. 2113. 

It was ill the same year, 17'>L that the first marriage among the 
royal jirogcny was negotiated, and the details of the whole affair are 
given in llie most pungent style of the fju'ourile ‘at the ear of 
I'lve.' Tlio eaii<lidate for the hand of the I’rinross Royal (Anne) 
was the young Rrl nr‘<‘ of Orange, whose position in his own 
rounlry was tlien uneasy and nnsatistactorv, for he had not ob- 
tained tlie s^'id.LeldciMle of Holland, and, his properly being 
overburdened, In? liad but a fr('c income' of 12,000/. a-year. 
'l"he lone of tin' Lnglish (miirt and of Walpole’s adhcrent?in 
J'arlianient was, liiat the King listened to the proposal purely 
out of Ids anxiety to slrcngtheii the Protestant succession, and 
to renew the alliance with the race of ‘ the great deliverer;’ but, 
says our author ; — 

‘ 'fho true icnson for this match was, that there no oOicr for the 
Princess in all Km ope, so that her Poyal Iliuhncss’^ option was ni*i 
liclween this J'rincc and any other, but between a Initband and no 
hufchand — between an iiididcrent setllcinent and no ^ctlUrn('nt at all. 

‘The Princess Royal’s beauties wevp a lively clean look and a vciy 
fine complexion, though slic was luaikcd a good deal with the small- 
pox. The Piiiicc of Orange’s figiuo, besides his being almost a 
dwarf, Was as mneli deformed as it was i)Ossiblc for a human creature 
to I)c ; his countenance sensible, but lib bicalli more offensive tlian 
it is possible to imagine. I’hese defects, inuceompenscd by the eclat 
of rank or tlic more essential comforts of great riches, made the 
situation of llie poor Princess so much move eominiser.iblo ; for Os 
her youth and an excellent xvarm animated constitution made her, 
I believe, now apd tlicii rcincinbcr she w*is a woman, so 1 can 
answer for her that natural and acepnred pride bchlom or never let her 
forget she was a Princess ; and as tins match gave her little hope of 
gratifying the one, so it afforded as little prospect of supporting the 
other. There is one of t>vo inconveniences that generally attends most 
nuuriages : the one is sacrificing all consideration of interest and gran- 
deur for the sake of beauty and an ugvceablc person ; and llie other, 
that of sacrificing all consideration of beauty and ])crson to interest and 
grandeur. This match most unfortuualcly conciliated the inconveniences 
of both these methods of marrying ; however, as slic apprehended the 
consequences of not being married at nil must one time or other be 
worse than even the being so married, she very prudently submitted to 
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the present evil to avoid a greater in futurity. “For my part (said 
the Queen), I never said the least word to encourage or to dissuade ; 
as she thought the King looked upon it as a proper inalcli, slie said, 
if it was a monkey, she would marry him,” ’ — vol. i. p. 274- 

We reach presently the ceremonial of the nuptials, from the pro- 
cession to the Chapel Royal at St. James’s to the solemn inspection 
of the beddinn^ by the whole royal family and the lords and ladies 
of the household — which last custom was first Mionoured in the 
breach’ .‘it the marriage of George 111. : — 

‘ Tlie Prince of Orange was a .css shocking and less ridiculous ligurc 
in this pompous procession and at siii'pcr than one could naturally have 
expe cted fcLich an jKsop, in such trap[iings and such eminence, to have 
appeared. He had ii lung peruke that ilowed all over his back, and 
hid the roundness of it; and as his countenance was not bad, tliero 
A^as nothing very strikingly disagreeable. but when lie was un- 
dics£ 0 <l, and came in his nightgown and nightcap into the luoiii to 
go to bed, the appearance he made was as indescribable as tiie 
ast^iislied (•(aintenaiices of ever} body who belield him. Krorn tlie 
shape ul'liis bioeatkd goA\n, and themake of his back, he looked behind 
as if lie bad in) lieail, ami before as if he had no neck ainl no legs, 
'flic Queen, ni speaking of the wliole eerernony nc.\f inoining alone 
with Lord llervcy, when sin* came to inentit)n ibis ]a\rt of it, said, 
‘‘yl/// mo)i /Jten ! (funml Jr voioh mlrfr rr ni(mstrc inmr conchar 
aver ma Jillr, j\ii jnnsv ; Jr cftanrelois aitparavanty mftis 

rr roup la ///V/ assouiiiirr, Dtiew /y/oZ, unj Lord Jlcrmj^ avrz rou.^ 
him rrmarqur vt rousidrre rc mnnstrr df( us rr momrnt I ct u^arlcz roos 
juts him pifid dr la pativrr Aaur i Hon Dim I rest irop sot rn 
woi, mais J^tn jdrurr rnrorc,^^ Lord Hi*rvcy turned the discourse as 
fast as he was able. lie only*^said, “ 0)i ! ivraduin, in half a year 
all persons are alike; the figure of the body one’s married to, like tlie 
prospect of the place one lives at, grow's so familiar to inie's eyes that 
one looks at it mechanically without regarding either the beauties or 
deformities that strike a stranger.*’ “ One may, and 1 believe one docs 
(replied the (iucen) grow blind at last; but you iniibt allow, my dear 
Lord Mervey, there is a great dilfcrence, as long as one secs, in the 
manner of one’s going blind.” The sisters spoke inueh in the same 
st}le as the mother, with horror of his ligure, uiid great commiseration 
of the fate of his w'ifc.’ — vol. i. pp. .'310, 311. 

lioneyinoon party bcniig: windbouiul for a short lime at 
Gravf‘»enil, Horvey repairs thither, and is not a little surprisr^d 
to find liow completely in the course of .a few days I lie blooming- 
bride had let her ^ monkey’ into all the dessons drs rurtes of St. 
Jamcs’.s. We have here the first allusion to what was, it seems, 
the main cause of llio hatred between Frederick Prince of Wales 
and Lord Hervey, namely, their rivalry, or rather their cominu^ 
nity of success, in the loves of one of the Queen’s maids of 
honour, Miss Vane, sister of the first Lord Darlington. This 
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nymph had shortly before (1732) Main in with little mystery in 
St. .lamcs's palace, and the child was publicly christened Fitz- 
Frederick Vane : ’ — 

‘ llrrc it was, by being closeted two or three hours with the Prince 
of Orange, liOrd Ilervey found his bride had already made him so 
well acquainted with this Court, that there was nobody belonging to it 
whose character, even to the most minute paniculars, was not as well 
Ivuown to him as their face. 'Fhe Prince of Orange had a good deal of 
diollcrv, and wliilst laml Hervey was delivering the com[)limcnts of St. 
danicb’s to him, he asked him smiling, what message he had brought 
from the Pi nice of Whiles? Liu’d liervey said his departure was so 
siiddim that lie had not seen the Prince. "Mfjou had” (leplied the* 
(*riiu e of C)raiie:e)^ would have been ail one, since he was not more 
likel) to send liis sister a message than he was lo iiuike your Lordship 
his ambassador.” land Hervey was a good df al surprised to liear the 
Prineo ot Orange speak so fVee-ly on this sub’it et, and did not think it 
\ery diseixer in him. fiie ibiii<‘e, I'lowcvei, went on, and talked of Miss 
Vane, and bade Lor«l Hervey not be too proud of tliat boy, since he had 
heaid tiom vei y uood anthoiUy it w«is the elidd of a triumvirate, and that 
the Prince of Wales and Lord Hanington had full as good a title to it 
as himseir.’ — vol. i. ])[>. .'1128, 329. 

Ill the scftiml voliuru* tlun-c? occ'urs a ( liasm wliicli, the cdilur 
sav.s, marks probably the clotail of 1 lei‘vi*v'.s intvigius quarrtd, and 
subsoqiunil rccoiiciliatioii wdlli ibis Miss \ anc. These sentences 
have been sj)ar<*d : — 

‘ Th(i manner of the rceoncillatiou was from tlieir seeing one another 
ill piililic places, and there mulualiy discovering that both had a miml 
to Ibrget their past eiimily — nil froni,j5gling they came to messages; 
from messages to letters; from letters to appointments; and from ap- 
pointments to all the familiarity ill w'luch they had formerly lived: for 
when two people have a mutual inclination to meet, 1 never knew any 
ohjeetion that might arise in their own minds prevent their aiming at it, 
(ir any foreign obstacle hinder their accomplishing it.’ — vol. ii. ]>. 20. 

Hervey was her great aebiser in hm* negotiations about money 
with the Prince of Wales, when his Royal Highness w.as about 
to be married (in 173()), .and he takes the o})j)ortunity of vo- 
rording the let*crs, dictated by bimself, with which she pestered 
the Prince ! — a crowning aggravation when the truth came out — 
for, as kind Lady Alary sings of tying ‘ a cracked bottle to a 
puppy's tail ’ — 

‘ For that is what no soul will bear, 

From Italy to Wales P 

Aliss Vane's child died a year after, and she very soon. All 
this story Lord Hervey tells in his Memoirs, which he bequeathed 
to his ^ amicable ' wife — and which she transmitted in statu quo 
to his and her children. 
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Hervey’s sketches of his royal rival would, of course, be taken 
cum qrano salis, but, if be reports accurately the conversation of 
the Piincc's own parents and sisters, his view >vas entirely the 
same as theirs, lie says ; — 

‘ Tlie Prince’s best qiialitios always gave one a degree of contempt 
for luin; his carriage, nhilat it seemed engaging to those who did not 
examine it, appearing mean to those wlio did. He was indeed us fdse 
as his capacity would allow him to be, and was more capable in that 
walk tliau in any other — never having the least hesitation, from principle 
or fear of future detection, in telling any lie, that served his present 
purpose. lie had a much weaker understanding, and, if possible, a 
more obstinate tenijier, than his father. Had he had one grain of merit 
at the bottom of his heaif, one should lu'ne had corn])assir)n for liiin in 
the situation to wJiich liis miserable poor liead soon reduetd Jiim ; for 
Iiis case, in sluirt, was this : — he liad a fatlier that ahhoned him, a 
mother that despised him, sisters that betrayed him, a hroilicr set up 
against him, and a svU of servants that WTre neither of use to him nor 
(le>irous of being so.’ — vol. i. p. 298. 

The aniiahlo slate of relations botweon the Prince and the 
rest of the faniily is bit off in tin* miniature below. The 
Princess llo}al has been paying a vi-dt to ]i(*r parents in the year 
after her marriage, 1731, and is now fxboiit to return to Holland 
— very unwillingly, for it bad bcien Iier and her mother’s earnest 
ivish that she should remain here for her aecoucbeinont, but that 
was overruled on representations from tlic llngiu?: — 

‘After a consultation of pinsicians, midwives, and admirals, it w’as 
determined she should embark* at Harwich. The Queen was con- 
cerned to part with her daughter, and her daughter as nnatrcctedly con- 
cerned to exchange the crowds and sjdcndonr of this Court for the 
solitude and obscurity of her own. Lord Ilcrvey led her to her coach. 
She had Handel and his opera so inncli at licart, tliat even in these 
distrcbshd moments she spoke as much upon his cimptcr as any oilier. 
Tfi an hour after Lord II. was sent for as usual to tlio Queen, f.ord 
H. found her and the Princess Caroline together, drinking chocolate, 
drowned in tears, and choked with sighs. Whilst they ^Yero endea- 
vouring to divert theit attention by beginning a conversation with Loid 
JleiToy on indifferent subjects, the gallery door opened, upon which 
the (Jiieen said, “ Is the King here already and. Lord II. telling her 
it was t/if‘ Prlacc^ the Qtg'cn, not mistress of herself, and detesting the 
exchange of the sou for the daughter, burst out anew' into tears, and 
cried out, “04 \ <)tnj God^ this is too muchP However, she was soon 
relieved from this irksome company by the arrival of the King, who, 
finding this unusual guest in the gallcjry, broke up tlic breakfast, and 
took the Queen out to walk. Whenever the Prince was in a room wuli 
the King, it put one In mind of stories one lias heard of ghosts that appear 
to putt of the company and are invisible tcy the rest: wherever the 
Prince stoodi though the King passed him ever s6 often or ever bo near, 

it 
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it always seemed as if the King thought the place the Prince filled u 
void space.’ — vol. i. p. 412. 

In a preceding page we bad a small allusion to the Queen’s 
jealousy of her famous Mistress of the Rohes, first of these 

volumes affords a much clearer history of that lady than could 
h(j extracted from the ^ Suffolk Corresjiondencc,’ and all the works 
of Horace Walpole, ChosteiTield, <Slc. «S:c., to boot. We shall ex- 
tract only a few passages, in which TIervey describes the feelings 
and conduct of Queen Caroline in reference to this first avowed 
favourite of her husband. At bis accesbioti (17^7) George II. 
was a man of forty-four — and Mrs. Howard (in 1735 Countess 
of Suffolk) had reached the serious awa of' forty : — 

‘ nu age not ])r()]^er to make coiupiests, tliough iicrhaps the most likely 
to maintain llicm, as the levity of clcsinng new ones is by that 
time Qcncrally ]*volty \\ell over, and the mainiily of those qualities 
requisite to nvel old ones in their fullest pei feclion ; for when beauty 
hegiiis to deciiy. woni' ii commonly look out for some preservative cliarms 
to snlistitnlc in its place ; th(‘y begin to change their notion of their 
light to being a<lori d. into that of thinking a little complaisance and 
some good ([iialitics as necessary to attach men as a little beauty and 
some agreeahk* (pialitlcs are to ?illurc them. ^Irs. Howard’s conduct 
tallied exactly wdth those sentiments; hut nolwilli*tanding her making 
use (d’ the j>roper tools, the stnfi' she had to work 'with was so stnhborji 
and so inductile that her labour was in vain, and her situation would 
have been insupportable to any one whose pride w'as less supple, whose 
passiitns less governable, and whose sufferance less inexliaustiblc ; for 
she was forced to live in the subjection of a wife with all the reproach 
of a mifclic^s ; to flatter and manage a man who slic must see and feed 
had as little inclination to her pers^* as regard to lier advice; and 
aihled to this she had the mortification of knowing the Queen’s influ- 
ence so inueli superior to hers, that the little show' of interest she main- 
tained was only a pennitted tenure dependent on a rival who could 
have overtuined it any hour she pleased. But the Queen, knowdng 
the vanity of her husband’s temper, and that he must have some woman 
for the world to believe his mistress, w isely suffeicd one to remain in 
that situation 'vhoin she despised and had got the better of, for fear of 
making room for a successor whom he might really love, and that might 
get the better of her.’— vol. i. p. 58. 

Such was the state of things when Hervey penned his first 
pages. The Mistress of tlic Robes lived, like himself, all the 
>car round in the palace: yet throughout several of these 
cdiaptcrs — (for we evidently have them as written from time to 
liinc — no care having been taken to remove the traces of altered 
sentiment or opinion) — he seems to remain in some little doubt 
whether the attachment had ever gone so far as to give the Queen 
cause for serious displeasure. By degrees, as his intimacy with 

the 
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the scene and dramatis persotiCB is ripened, all doubts are removed 
— but we must hasten to the final disruption of 1734; in which 
summer, as already incntionefl, the Kinjj^ and Queen were visited 
by the Princess Royal — for she stuck to that title, and, though 
she could marry a monkey, would never sink to ‘ Princess of 
Orange.’ 

‘The interest of Lady Suffolk with the King had been long declining. 
At Kichinund, where the house is small, and what is said in one room 
may be often overheard in the next, I was told by Lady Riistol, mother 
10 Lonl llcrvey, the hitly of the hodchanibcM' tlieii in wailing (whose 
njiarti. lent was M'lKirated from Lady Sutfolk’s only by a ihin wainscot), 
tiiai she often heaid the King talking there in a nunning in an angry 

and impatient tone ToW’auls the lallei end of the siiminer 

Lady Suffolk at last resolved to withdraw herself from tlu.se severe 
trials. The ()ueeii was holh glad and sorry ; her pride wasulad to leave 
» vou il'is ghost of a rival removed; ami she was sorry to have so inueh 
mote of licr luislaiiid’s time thrown u]ion Jier liands. 1 am sensible, 
Avlun I say she was pleased with the lemoval id’ Lady Sulfolk as a 
rival, that [ seem to contradict what I have fonncrlv said of her being 
rather desirous (I’oi fear of it successor) to keep Jiudy Suffolk about 
the Ki.ig; luU luiman creatures are so incousislcnt with tlieniscdves, 
that the nicunsistency of descriptions often arises from the instability 
of the person dcscrilied. The Prince, 1 believe, wished J^ady Suffolk 
removed, as, Lady Suffolk having many friends, it was a step that he 
liopcd would make his father many enemies; neither was he sorry, 
perhaps, to have so emiiienl a precedent for a prince’s iliseaulnig a 
mistress lie was tired of. Piincc-s Emily wished Lady Suffolk’s dis- 
grace bccaiisi; she wished nii.sfortmie to most people; Princess Caroline, 
because siic thought it would plefise her niotlier: the IMnccss Koval 
wMs violently for having Jier crushed; and when liord Jlervey iiiLimated 
the clanger there might lie, from the King’s cocpieti v, ol’ some mure 
troiihlcsome successor, she said (not very jiidiciously with regard to her 
mother, nor very respectfully with regard to her father), “ / /r/.s/z, /ridi 
nil my hvarl^ hr wtndd lake somvhmly ihv^ that Mamma miyht Im a 
liHlv rvlha:vd from (he vnuui of stria y him for ertr in hvr room^' At 
the same time the King was always bragging bow dcaily bis dauglitcr 
Anne loved him.’ — vol. i. p. *120. 

I'he married daughter’s affection and res])ect for her father arc 
further illustrated in the following sketches: — 

‘ The night the news came to England that Philipsburg was taken, 
the Princess Koyal, as Lord llervey was leading her to her own ajiart- 
inent after the drawing-room, shrugged uu her shoulders and said, 
“ Was there ever anything so unaccountable as the temper of papa i* 
lie has been snapping and snubbing every mortal for this week, because 
be began to think Philipsburg would be taken ; and this very day 
tliat he hears it actually is taken he i? in as good humour us ever I saw 
him in my life. “ Perhaps,” answered J-iord Hervey, “ lie may he 

about 
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about Philipsburg aa David was about the child, who, whilst it was 
sick, fasteil, lay upon the earth, and covered himself with ashes ; but, 
the' inonient it was dead, got up, shaved his beard, and drank wine.” 
“ Jt ma(f he like Darid^^ (rcjdied the Princess Royal), but I ain 
sure it u not like SalomonJ*^ 

‘ Ilis giving himself airs of gallantry; the impossibiliy of being easy 
uitli him; Ins affectation of heroism; his unroasonable, simple, uncer- 
tain, ilisagreeablc, and often shocking behaviour to the Queen ; the difli- 
cully of entertaining him; his insisting upon ])cople’s ctmvcrgation who 
wcie to entertain him being always new, and his own being always the 
same thing over and over again ; in short, all Ins weaknesses, all his 
errors, and all his faults were tlie topics \ij)un whicli (wlicn she was 
wiih fjOrd lleivcy) she was for ever expatialiitg.’ — Ih. p. 42‘J. 

'The landnblo anxirtv of tlm Piinct'sses, in October, that their 
falher might not allow I.ady Suff'olk s ]'>lac(* to be inisupplled was 
not jiiuch ni oir n n d. In the spring of 1 /o.) the King resolved 
on vl‘>limg I laiiovrr. Walj)oIe op|a>sC‘d the plan, but failed — 
‘ the ()u<‘cn not being lieartih desinms ho should succeed ; ’ that 
is, as llei\ev e'vjJalns, heciuis<* her vnuiiy was })lecised with tlie 
^ veldt the legtmcy’ — and she had, besides, the tlclightful an- 
liei[).iLion oJ' at six months’ fn;edom fioin the ‘ irksonu' office’ 
of ‘ lieing set up to laM'cnve the (|U()lidian sallies of tin? King's 
teinpcM’,' 

‘ But tisere wa> (Jie Irouhic arose wliich her Maji'sty did not at all 
foresee, wliit'h was his heemning, s?oi)n after his !nriv<d,so much at- 
tached to one Madame Walniodcn, a young married woman of the 
(irst fashion at Hanover, that nobody in Eiuiland talked of anything 
hut the growing interest of this new favourite. By wli.it I cou!il per- 
ceive of tlie Queen, I lliiiik her pride was mucli more hurt on this' 
occasion than her affections, and that ,^llc was inueh move uneasy from 
tliiuking peijple imagined her interest declining than from apprehending 
it was so. It is ecrtain, too, that from the \ery beginning of tliis new en- 
gagement, the King acquainted the Queen by letter oi e\erv step he look 
in It — of the growth ot* his passion, the progress of his aiiplications, and 
their suecess-'-of o\ery woid as well as every action tliat passed — so 
minute a dcseription of her person, that had the Queen been a ])ainlcr 
she might liavc ilrawn her rival’s picture at six luindicd miles’ distance, 
lie added, too, the aecoiint of his buying her, which, consideriiig the 
rank of the imrehaser, and the merits of the purchase as he set them 
foitii, I think he liud no reason to brag of, when the first price, accord- 
ing to his report, was only one thouKind ducats. 

‘ "Notwdlhstaiiding all the Queen’s philosophy, when she found the 
time for tlic King’s return put off late iu the year she grew extremely 
iinensy ; and, by the joy sbe showed when the orders for his yachts 
arrived, jilainly manifested that she had felt more anxiety than she had 
suffered to appear whilst they were deferred. Yet all this wdiile the 
King, besides his ordinary leltcra by the post, never failed sending ii 
courier once a-week with a letter of sometimes sixii/ pages, and uever 
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less than for ft/, filled with an hourly account of everything he saw, heard, 
thought, or did, and crammed with minute trifling circumstances, not 
only un worthy of a man to write, but even of a woman to read, most of 
w'hicli I saw, and almost all of them heard reported by Sir Robert, for 
few were not transmitted to liim by the King’s own order, v/hoiiscd to tag 
paragraphs with ^^3Iontrcz ceci — ct conmlfcz Id-dcssns le gros homme,^^ * 

It was in the same correspondence that Queen Caroline, on her 
part, had the satisfaction of informing the King that Lady Suffolk 
bad entered into the bonds of matrimony with the Lfonourabb^ 
Ceorge IJerkeley — a keen member of the opj^osilion to Wal- 
pole : — 

‘ Mr. Berkeley w as ncitlicr young, liambninc, hraltlu', nor rich, which 
made people woiulcr what induccil Lady Sunblk’s pnnlcncc to dcvij.lc 
into this unaccountable ])iece of folly ; some imagined it was to persuade 
tlic world that nulbing ciiminal liad ever paj'sed belwcon her and the 
]\Iiig ; olheis tliat it was to picpic the King. If this was her reason, shr 
succeeded v(‘ry ill in her design, f(*r the King, in answer to that letter 
from the Qiiem that gave lilni the first account of this marriage, told 
her, “,/’rVf;nv (\> Irvtuniinil surprii dc la tiisposition (jac rnr/s m*ffrrz 
mande f/uo hta rletihi maifrrsse a fad de sun ro7ps cn ^narhuje a (v 
vivityi' ijoutteuj' (jicorgc JJahela/, cl je nden rejunis fort. Jo nv von- 
drois pas fat re de ids prcsvns a mrsntnis; ct tjaand ntes ennemis me 
rolcnt, pint d J^icn f/ac cc .sod iottjttars do cette faron ^ ’ 

Then follows the Queen's full detail of all Lady SufTolk’s pre- 
vious adventures — not omitting the grand negotiation about a 
quieting allowance of J 2UU/. a-year to her first husband, ,nml 
which that s])irited g(?nileinaj^ had actually expected to be paid 
liy the Queen bcrsidf : but no — said the (Jueeii, — ‘ I tlir)Ught I 
Iifid done full enough, and that it was a little too much not only 
to keep the King’s i/ncnipcs under my roof, l)ut to }jay them too.* 
(vol. ii. p, li).j — 'riie King paid the L200/., and the blood of 
Howard was satisfied. 

We are not to suppose that Walpole never, during this ])criod, 
hail any alarm as to tlic state of his favour at head-quarters--- the 
occasions were few' — but we must give a slight specimen : — 

‘ Sir Robert Walpole was now in Norfolk (May, 1134), put-bing the 
county election there, which the [Ministerial] 'NV’^higs lost hy six or seven 
voices, to the grciit triumph of the Opposition. After the election was 
over he stayed some time at Houghton, solacing himself with hig mis- 
tress, Miss Skerrett, while his enemies W'crc working against him at 
Richmond, ami persuading the King and Queen that the majority of 
the new Parliament would infallibly be cliosen against the Court. Lord 
Hervey, who was every day and all day at Richmond, saw tliis working, 
afad found their IMajostics staggering; upon w’hich he wrote an ahony- 
mous letter to Sir Robert with only these few' words in it, quoted out of 
aplav: — 
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Whilst in her arms at ihtpna. he laij, 

The world fell moidderinfj from his hand each hour. 

Sir Ru])ert knew the hand, understood the meaning, and, upon the 
receipt of this letter, came immediately to Richmond. He told Lord 
Hervey that this was ever his fate, and tlnit he never could turn 
his back for three days tlmt somebody or oilier did not give it a slap 
of lliis kind. And how, indeed, could it ever be otherwise, for, as 
he was unwilling to employ anybody under liiin, or let anydDody ap- 
pjoach the King and Queen who had any understanding, lest they sliould 
employ it against him, so, from fear of having dangerous fi lends, lie 
never hail any useful ones, every one of liis subalterns lieiugas incapable 
of defending him as they ucre ol attacking liim, and no better able to 
support than to undermine liim?* — vol. i. p. ^‘31. 

It is amusing to have this trace of Ilorvey’.s suspicion that the 
retention of hinisolf in tlui lioitsehold ofiice might be connected 
with a jirivate jui.-apprcciatioii of liis taU'iits on the part o( Wal* 
pole; but he often docs more justice to llio great Minister’s 
natural warmth of fcujling. Thus, turn liack only ien pages, 
and we read - 

‘Sir Rohevt was really humauc, did friendly things, and one might say 
of him, as IMiny said of Trajan, and as nobody could say of his master, 
“ amiros hahuit^ ([tna awicas fail — “ lie had friends, because he ^Yas 
a friend.’^ ’ — vol. i. )n 3J'l. 

On anotlicr occasion (I‘’ebruar\, I/*;.*;), the Qu(‘cn liaving sig- 
nihod a little surprise at Walpole’s dejection of maniuu-, Hervey 
inforjns licr that th(*ro is nothing wrong in politics — it is only that 
Miss Skerrett is ill of a jilcuritic Lwer: — 

‘ The Queen, who was much less wmecrncvl about Ins private afllic- 
lions than Jiis minislciial dillicullics, was glad to hear his cnibarrass- 
inciit thus accounted for, and began to talk on Sir Robert’s attacbment 
to this woman, asking Lord Hervey manycpiestions about JVI is s’Skerrctt.^ 
beauty anil understauding, and liis foulness and weakness towards her; 
She siiid Kiie was very glad he had any amusement for his leisure hours, 
bui could neither comprehend how a man could be veiy fond of awoniaii 
who was only utlached to him for his rnonc)', nor ever imagine how any 
woman would sulfer him as a lover from any' consideration or iiulucc- 
nieiit but his money. “ Slie must be a clever genilcwoman,’* continued 
the Queen, “ to have made him believe she cares for him on any other 
score; mid to shim you what fools wc all aie in some point or other, she 
has eerlainly told him some line story or other of her love and her passion, 
and that poor man — arcc cv (jros corps^ cesjamhes cn flees, et ce rilaiu 
ventre — believes her. Ah! what is human nature!** While she was 
saying this, she little reflected in what degree she herself posk'ssed all 
the inipedinjcnts and antidotes to love she had been enumerating^ and, 
that “ Ah ! what is hitman nature /** w as as applicable to. her owp blind- 
ness as to his. However, her manner of speaking of Sir Ivobert pn 
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this occasion sliowed at least that he was not just at this time in the 
same rank of favour with her that he used to be.* — Ih, p. -i 70 . 

Jt will not surprise any one to read that Sir Robert’s rouffli 
and jocose hluntness now and then discomposed his ro\al patron- 
ess. Swift has not caricatured the mere manners : — 

‘ Hv favour and fortune fastidiously blessM, 
ifp was had hi fhs laiajh^ and nuts coarse hi his jc,\f ; 
Acliicving of nothing, still promising wonders, 

I iff dint of experience improvincf in blunders ; 

A jobber of stocks by rcpoiting false news ; 

/J prater at Court in the stifle of the. stews' 

Tims — wlien on tlie Kinjr’s return from llanov(‘r, in Detobei-, 

1 735. everybody remarkcMl the excessive irritability of bis iievin* 
j)lacid temper, and those in the interior wt're (piiti' aware that the 
cause Avas his separation from Madame W'almodtm — Sir Robert, 
lallvin^ over matters with [-.ord ILwvey, said — 

" I h‘ birl (old the Queen she must nut expect, after thirty yais' ae- 
nMainr.iiin*, to have tlie same inliuenee tf»a( slu* ha»l ibimi'ilv; that 
tin oe-aiui-fiUy and throc-aiid-tweiity could no mure; re?emhle um* an- 
uthcr in tin ir clVccts than in their looks; and lliat, if he miglit advice, 
she shuiil«l no longer dcjiend upon her persim, hut her iiend, lor her in- 
tluence. lie addiMl another piece of mUiec which I believe was as 
little tasted. It was to send for Lady Tankerville, a hamlsome, good- 
natured, simple woman (lo whom tb' King bad formetlv been 
cofjuet)^ out ot thecounlry, and place her every evening at commeree 
or cpiadrille in liie King's way. lie told the Quc(‘n it was impos- 
sible the King sliould long la'ar to pass his evening*'^ uilh his own 
daugliters after liaving tasted tlie sw'ects of jias'-ing tluun with other 
pet)p)f'’s, and that, if the King would have soinebodv else, it would 
lie bettor to hive that .somebofly chosen by her than by him; that Lady 
TankerviHc \va'< a very .sale fiol, and would give tiic King some amuso- 
ineiit without giving her Majesty any trouble. Ijiidy Dcloranie, avIio 
w.i's very Ijaiiflsomc, and the only woman that evei' played with him in 
his (iauglitera* apartment, Sir Robeil said was a \eiy dangerous one ; a 
weak head, a pretty face, a lying tongue, ami a f.ilse heart, making alwa\.s 
s id work w ith the siiialleAl ilegrcc of power or interest to help them (or- 
A'ard; and that some degree of power or interest mnsl always follow 
IrerpiLuit, opportunities given to a very coquefft: pretty woman witli a very 
coquet idle man, especially wuthout a rival to disturb or sliure with licr. 
Lord Iier\(‘y asked Sir Robert how the Queen bcliavcd upon his giving 
her thiscounvel, and was answered, that she lauglied, and seemed mightily 
pleased wuih all he s-aid. That the Queen laughed, 1 can easily believe ; 
l)Ut imagine the laugh was rather u sign of her liaving a innid to disguise 
her not being pleased, than any mark that she was so; and I have the 
more reason to believe so, ns 1 have been an eye-witness to the manner 
in whicli site lias received ill-understood jokes of that kind from the 
same hand, particularly one this year at the King’s birthday, when, point-- 
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inu; to some jewels iu her hair, she said, “ 1 think I am cxtremehj jiue 
ton^ ihotffjh — alludiijjr to tlie nhniner of them on — nn }n‘U a 

la mode; 1 1 kink they have yh'en me hot ns. Upon Avliich Sir Robert 
AV'uIpole burst out into a laugh, and said lie believed Afrs. Piircel (llic 
woman who usually dressed the Queen’s head) was a wag. The Queen 
lauglied on this occusiou too ; but, if I know anything of her eoiinte- 
nance, witliout being ]»leased, and not without Idushing. 

‘Tliis style of joking was every way so ill understood in Sir Robert 
AA alpole, that it was astonishing one of his cxtioine penetration could 
be guilty of it once, but much more that he could be guilty of it twice. 
Koi iu the first place, ^^hen be told the (^iieeu* that the hold she used 
to hav(‘ of the. King by the charuia of her person was quite lost, it was 
not true; it wa^ \\(‘akciicd but not broken ; — »the charms of a younger 
person pulled him stronglv ['orhaps another way, hut they liad not dis- 
.solved her inllueitce. though they halanccd it. In the ne\t phme, liad it 
hceu true that tin* ()iu‘cn’& ])ersi>n could no lonuc'r cluirm any man, T have 
a notion that \Mu.ld i)c a ])iecc of intelhgeii' c. which woman would 
like any man the hater forgiving her. it js a sort of thing winch every 
woman is so reliu iunt to believe, that she may feel the effects of it long 
without henig eoiiYiiiccd that those effects can proceed from no otlier 
cause ; and even afiei slic is convinced of it herself, she still hopes oilier 
p('o[)le have imt found it out.* — vol. ii. p. 8S. 

Th<» fair ( 'oinit<‘ss Dowager of Didiiraine here meiitloiicd made 
visible a(]vanc(‘s in his Mujesty's good graces. She was at this 
time in her thirty-fifth year ; but, llertevsays, looked ten years 
younger. She was bv liirtli a 1 loward — bad had inanv adventures 
— some v(‘rv strange ones — and is sujqiosc^d to have been the 
' flangeroiis one’ meant in Pope’s line — 

‘Slander ov poif^on drcail from Delia's rage.’ 

JSh<» had lately reinarrit'd to a Mr. \Vindliani. but kiqit her place 
as * t/ovcntcss to the ijininqcr Prlneesscs' I'hiter again the courtly 
premier — 

‘ Sir Robert Walpole one day, whilst ^he was stoiuling in the hall at 
Rielimond, with lier little son, of about a Near old, in her arms, said to 
her “That’s a very ]uetty boy, Jjaiiy Dcloraine; wliose is it?” To 
wbieb her Uadyslnp, before half-a-do/cn people, without taking the 
question at all I'b replied, “Mr. Windham’s, ii])()n honour and then 
added, laughing, “hut I will not promise whose the next shall be.” .... 
To many pcopie, from whom it. used to come round iu a whisper to half 
the inhabitants of the palace, she used to brag of this royal conquest, 
and say she thought England in general had great obligations to her, 
and particularly the Administration; for that it was owing to her, ami 
her only, that the King had not gone abroad.’- -vol. ii. p. 3,50. 

Tliis was early in 1730. Madame AValinoden, however, was 
still the great favourite ; — for her sake, to the extreme disgust of 
his daughters governess, the King revisited Hanover in the fol- 
lowing autumn, and 
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‘The ordinary and the godly people took the turn of pitying the ])oor 
Queen, and railing at his Majesty for using so good a wife, wlio liad 
brought him so many fine children, so abominably ill. Some of tlicm 
(and those would have fretted him most) used to talk of his age, and 
say, for a man at his time of day to be playing these youthful i)raiiks, 
ainl fanc\ing liimsclf in love, w'as quite ridiculous, as well as iiiexcusabh*. 
Others, in very coarse terms, would atk if he must have a mistress 
wlictiier England could furnisli never a one good enough to serve his 
liini; and if he thought Ihirliameiit had given him a greater civil-list 
than any of his prctlecessors only to defray the extraordinary expenses 
of his travelling charires, and enrich his German favourites.' — vol. ii. 

p. 100. 

Walpole finding these reeiiiring absenees very inconvenient for 
business, and being still afraid of Lady Didoraine’s gainiiiga (ixeil 
ascendant here, he and ffervey coiuliine their efforts to piMsuade* 
the (Jueen to press the King to bring jMadanie \\ almotUni home 
l(» I’bigland with him. It may be sujiposed that the Pieinim* s^L 
:d){>nl this delicate job in no very delicate manner; but he laid 
the blame elsewhere : — 

‘ Sir Robert told Lord Ilervey that it was those l>itch(\s Lady VoinfK L 
and Jjiidy Suudun, who wote always bemoaning tiic Qitocn on tins 
occasion, and making their court by raying they hoped never to see this 
wonidii brought under her Majesty’s nose lieic, w ho made it so dillicidl 
to bring tlie Queen to do what was right and sensible for her to do. 
fmrd llcrvcy replied, “ You and I, Sir, are well enough acquainted 
with the Queen to know' that when she lets a sentiment cscfipc licr 
which &hc is iisharncd of, she had rather one should think it w'as jdanted 
in her, than that it grew' there. But, believe me, the greatest obstacle 
in this kingdom to Madame Walinodcii’s coining here is the Queen’s 
own heart, that iccoils whenever her head proposes it.' 

However, the Queen at last complies. Slic writes to tlic King 
that she lias had the apartments formerly tenanted hy f.adv 
Suffolk put into proper order — nay, lliat thinking Lady Suflblk 
had found the accmiimodalion rather scanty, she has had her own 
hbrary removed, >vhich will give the new comer an additional 
room adjoining. The King answers — and, as Mr. Crokcr sa>s, 

‘ it is impossible not to wonder at the modesty, and even elegance 
of the expressions, and the indecency and profligacy of tlie senll- 
nients they convey — 

‘ This letter wanted no marks of kindness but those that men express 
to women they love; had it been written to a man, nothing could have 
been added to strengthen its teiideriiess, friendship, and uflectioii. lie 
extolled the Queen's merit towards him in the strongest expression of 
his sense of all her goodness to him and the gratitude he felt towards 
her. lie commended her understanding, her temper, and in short left 

nothing 
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nothing unsaid that could demonstrate the ojnnion he had of her head 
and the value he set upon her heart. lie told her too she knew him to 
he just ill his nature, and how much he wished lie could be everything 
slic would have him. Main imus voijoz mva passions ^ma chcre Caro~ 
H/wl Vans connaisscz nies foihlesses — ilnp a rien dc cache dans mon 
cieiir pour vons — et plat d Uicu que tons poarriez me corriycr aver la 
mvmc Jdciliti' qnc Vijiis nC approfondissez ! Pint it Dicuque jc pourrais 
cons imiicr untani qiic je sais vans admirer^ ct tptc jc pournds up- 
prendre dc roits loatcs Ics vert us que rous me faites voir^ sentivy ct 
tttmer Ills Majesty then came to thejioint of’Madame Walmoden’s 
coming to Kngland, and said that she had told him she relied on the 
(iiicen’s goodness, and would give herself u[) to v l*Jitever their Majesties 
thought tit. . . . Sir Ihibert Walpole aissiired Lord Hervey that if the 
King was only to write to women, and never to strut and talk to them, 
lie believed his Majesty would get the better of all tlic men in the world 
with them.’ 

Madame VValiiiodcn, however, did not apjicar hi Knglaiid until 
Queen Caroline was no more. Tier ]\lajcsty had for several 
years suITcmcmI fitini an organic lesion, wliieh the I^hig was 
awaie of, but which was never told, except to Lady Sundon. The 
s\inptoms bet aine vtjry serious on Wednesday, the 9lh of Novem- 
hei , I 737 ; hut tile Queen persisted in concealing the nature and 
t-cat of her danger. 

‘At scran r/r/or/', when Lord TIervey returned to St. Jaincs’.s from IVL 
do Cambis’s, the Lrcneh ambassador’s, where he dined that day^ lie 
went up to the Queen’s apartment and found her in bed, with the 
Princess Caroline only in the room, the King being gone, as usual at 
that hour, to phiy in the Princess I’h ily’s apartment, 'flie Queen 
asked Lord Ilcrvey what he used to take iu his violent lits of the cholic; 
and Lordllcrvev, imagining the Queen’s pain to proceed from a goutish 
humour iu licr stomach that should be driven IVoui that dangerous scat 
into her limbs, told her nothing ever gave liini iinnicdiate ease but 
•-trong things. To wiiieli tlie (inecn rejiliod, “ Pshaw! y’oii think novv, 
like all the other i'ools, that this is the pain of au old nasty gout.” 13ul 
her pain coiiliniiing iu a degree that she could not lie one moment 
(piiet, siic said si’oout an hour after to Lord Hervey, ” Give me what 
you willy J will tahr it and the Princess Caroline bidding him not 
lose this opportunity, he fetched some snake-root and brandy.’ 

Next evening (10th) — ‘ whilst the Princess Caroline and he were 
alone with the Queen, she complaining and they comforting, slic often 
said, “ I hare an HI which nobody knows o/V’ which they both under- 
stood to mean nothing more than that she felt what she could not de- 
scribe, ami more Iban anybody imagined.’ 

On the 11th — ‘ Lord IJcrvcy went once or twice in the night, as he 
had promised, to Princess Caroline ; the King sat up iu the Queen’s 
room, and Princess Emily lay on a couch in IVlrs. Herbert’s.’ 

On llifi night of the 12lli, I’rincess Caroline, though herself in 
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very weak health, was in such alarm that she lay in the Queen’s 
ante- chamber. 

‘ Princess Emily sat up with the Queen, the King went to bed, and T^ord 
Hervey lay on a mattress on the floor, at the foot of Princess Caroline’s 
couch. About four o’clock on Sunday morning, the 13th, the wound 
had begun to mortify. Hulst [a surgeon] came to the Princess Caroline, 
and told her this terrible news, upon which she waked Lordllcrvey, 
jind told him if over he saw the Queen again it must be immediately. 
. . Lord Hervey went in with them just to see the Queen once more, 
lotikcd at her through his tears for a moment, and then returned to Jus 
mattress.’ 

Those passages romplcto our notion of tho extraordinary inli- 
maev ill wliich Hervey lived with tho royal ladies. According to 
Sarah of Marlborough, the King had always hitherto disliked 
lilin, lint was entirely changed in this respect by his coiislaiit 
watchfulness and evident distress during the Queen’s illness. He 
savs hiiiiself that he was never out of the sick-room for more tliaii 
four or five hours at a time, and that he never left the King with- 
out being entreated to come back as soon as he could, ft is plain 
that llie most delicate (or indelicate) communicalions between 
the? (:}ueen and her family took place in his presence nr w(*re 
forthwith reported to him. Thus, as to tht‘ fatal conct'alment, 
after stating his ‘ firm belief’ that the Qu(‘(‘n, now aged fifty- 
four, and after all the affairs of Lady Suffolk, Latly T)clorain(‘, 
Madame Walinodcn, &c., liad still been mainly swayed by the 
fear of losing something in the King’s fancy, and consequently in 
her power over him — he add;!, 

‘ Several things she said to the King in her illness, which both the 
King and the Princess Caroline told me again, plainly demonsliale<l 
how strongly these apprehensions of making her person distasteful to the 
King had worked upon her.’ — vol. ii. p. 507. 

On that Sunday, the 13lh, 

‘ the King talked perpetually to Lord lleivey, the ])h\sioians and sur- 
geons, and his children, wlio were the only peojile he ever saw out of 
tlio Queen’s room, of the Queen’s good qualities, h\s fondness for her, 
his anxiety for her welfare, and the irreparable loss hct death would ho 
to liiiu ; and repeated every day, and many times in the day, all her 
merits in every capacity with regard to him and every other body she 
had to do with ; that he never had been tired in lier company one 
minute ; that he was sure lie could have been hajipy with no otlu'.r 
woman upon earth for a wife, and that, if she had not been his wife, he 
had rather liavc liad licr for his mistress than any woman he had ever 
been acquainted witli ; that she had not only softened all liis leisure 
hours, but been of more use to him as a minister than any other body 
had ever been to him or to any other prince; that with a patience which 
he knew he was not master of, she had listened to the nonsense of Jill 
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the impertinent fools that wanted to talk to him, and had taken all that 
trouble off his liands ; and that, as to all the hrillant and enjouewoul 
of the Couit, there would be an end of it when she was gone; there 
A\ould be no bearing a drawing-room when the only body that ever 
enlivened it, and one that always enlivened it, was no longer there. 

Poor woman, how she always found stuncthing obliging, agreeable, 
and pleasing to say to everybody ! Conntw elle Houtenoit m dignitc 
(far grace ^ twee yoliteisse^ avec douceur I ” ’ 

That afternoon the Queen took a solemn leave of the Klncf, 
her (laughters, and the young Duke of Cinnbcrlarul. Hervey’s 
minute narrative leaves no doubt that she never saw the Prince 
of Wales during lier illness at all — lienc(‘,llic sling of Pope’s last 
tribute to her memory — ftho dalles arc his own) : — 

‘ Hang the sad Verse on Carol ina’^ Cm, 

And hail her Passage to the llciilms of Rest — 

All Parts ])erfonn’d 5 and all her Children bkst.* 

Il(‘rv(>y’s a(( ‘ount of her farewell to the King Is ( ('rtalnly one 
of the most staitbng things in this book : - 

* ft i> jiol necessary to examine whether the Queen’s reasoning was 
good o] bad in wishing the King, in case she died, should marry again : 

' — it IS (\riain she did ^^isb it; bad often said so when he vas present, 
and Avlum be was not present, and when she was in health, and gave n 
in)W as her advice l«) him when she was dying — upon which his 
began to rise and his tears to fall with donlile vehemence. Wliilst in 
the midst of this passion, wiping Ids eyes, and sobliing between every 
word, with much ado he got out this answer; “ Ao//, f aural ties 
VKtdresses.^* T) which the Queen made no other rc])ly than “yi/// 
mon Dicu ! cela uUmpeche pasJ^ I k^mw' this episode will hardly be 
ciediled, hut it is literally true. 

‘ The Queen after this said she believed she should not die till 
Wednes(hi)^, for that she had been born on a Wednesday, married on a 
Wednesday, and brought to bcid of her first child on a AVednosday ; 
she had heaul the first news of the laU* King’s death on a Wednesday, 
and been crowned on a Wednesday. This I own showed a Aveakness in 
her, hut one Avhich might be excused, as most people’s minds arc a little 
Aveakeiied on tlie.-e occasions, and few jicople, even of the strongest 
minds, are altogoilicr exempt from some little taint of that weakness 
called .su]K*rstition. iMany people have more of it than tlu^y care to let 
others know^ they have, and some more of it than they knoAV themselves.^ 

Wal])()le all this Avbile was in Norfolk — his colleague the Duke 
of N(wvcastle is said to have Avisbed to conceal the Queen’s danger 
from bini ; but Jlervey docs not tell why be himself did not 
convey projxn* infonmition. No doubt he Avas busy enough. At 
last, liOAvevcr, the truth reached Houghton; and on Wc'dnesday 
the IGth Sir Robert arri\'’cd at St, James’s. He Avas alone with 
the Queen for a fcAV minutes^ during whicli she 'coiiunitled tlio 
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Kin^, the family, and the country to his care.’ As he came out 
he found the Princesses in the ante-chamber surrounded b}^ 

‘ some wise, some jnous, and some very busy people/ who, to the 
jdty or scorn of Hervey, were urging Mhe essential duty’ of 
having in some prelate to perform sacred olliccs: — 

‘ And when the Princess Emily made some difficulty about taking 
upon her to make this proposal "to the King or Queen, Sir Robert (in 
the presence of a dozen people who really wished this divine physician 
for the Queen’s soul might be sent for, upon the foot of her salvation) 
very prudently added, hy way of stimulating the Princess Emily, 
“ Pray, madam, let this farce be played : the Archbishoj) will act it very 
well. You may bid him be as short as you wdll. It will do the Queen 
no hurt, no more than any good ; and it will satisfy all the wise and 
good fools, w'ho will call us all atheists if we don’t pretend to be as great 
fools as they are.” After this eloquent and discreet persuasion — the 
whole company staring with the utmost astonishment at Sir Robert 
Walpole, some in admiration of his piety, and others of liis prudence — 
the Princess Emily spoke to the King, the King to the Queen, and the 
Archbishop [Potter] was sent for; but the King went out of the n)om 
before his episcopal Grace was ailmittcd. . . . Tlie Queen desired the 
Archbishop to take care of Dr. Butler, her Clerk of tlie Closet ; and he 
was the only body I ever licard of her recommending ])articularly and 
by name all tlie while she was ill. Her servants in general she recom- 
mended to the King, saying he knew whom she liked and disliked, 
but did not, that I know of, name anybody to him in particular.’ — 
vol. ii. p. 529. 

This special concern as to the great author of the Analogy is 
one of the few circu instances? in Hervey’s detail that it is at nil 
agreeable to dwell upon. Indeed it is one of very few satlsfartory 
<lc*tails that occur in this book res])ecting her Majesty's inter- 
ference witli the ecclesiastical patronage f)f the Ch'own. I.ord 
^\ix\i(m (Ilistori/, ii. p. 172) exalts her ‘discerning andprai.se- 
worlhy’ selection of Bishops; but nothing can be more olFensive 
than Ilervey’s whole account of her exertions on behalf of 
lloadlcy, whom she forced up step by step in spite — (not to men- 
tion the repugnance of the clergy and the nation) — of the King’s 
own unusual stiffness on the avowed ground tliat ‘tlic man did not 
believe one word of the Bible;’ and we suspoet there is no iin- 
chariialdeness in the surmise that in Butler himself she jiatronised 
not the divine, but the philosopher. A^ct llic Queen’s last word 
was prajf . 

The Queen died at ten cm the night of Sunday the 20th : — 

* Princess Caroline was sent for, and Lord Ilervey, but before the 
last arrived the Queen wa.s just dead. All slie said before .she died 
was, “ I have now got an asthma. Open the window.” Then she; 
said ^*Prajjy Upon which the Princess Emily begun to rea<l some 

pr.iyriv, 
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])niycrs, of which she scarce repeated ten words before the Queen ex- 
])ired. 'I'lie Princess Caroline held a looking-glass to her lips, and, 
Jiiiding there was not the least damp upon it, cried, “ ’Tis over;” and 
said iiot one word more, nor shed as yet one tear, on the arrival of a 
misfortune the dread of which had cost her so many. The King kissed 
the face and hands of the lifeless body several times, but in a few 
minutes left the Queen’s apaitment and ^^cnt to that of bis daughters, 
accompanied only by them. Then, advising them to go to bed, and 
take care of themselves, he went to his own side; and as soon as he 
was in bed sent for Lord Ilcrvcy to sit by him, where, after talking 
some time, and more calmly than one could l}ave expected, he dis- 
missed Lord II. and sent for one of his pages ; and as he ordered one of 
them, for some time after the death of the Queen, to lie in his room, and 
that I am very sure he believed many stories of ghosts and wdtehes and 
apparitions, I take this (Avilh great deference to his magnanimity on 
other occasions.) U) have been the result of the same way of thinking 
that makes many weak minds fancy themselves more secuie from any 
supernal ural danger in the light than in the dark, and in cuinpany than 
alone. Lord 1 Jervey Avent back to the Princess Caroline’s bedchamber, 
Avliere he stayed till live o’clock in the morning, endeavouring to lighten 
her grief by indulging it, and not by that silly Avay of trying to divert 
A^]l;u cannot bo rcjnovcd, or to bring comfort to such affliction as time 
only can alleviate.* — vol. ii. p. 540. 

Touring the interAal before the interment the King remained 
invisible, except to bis daughters, to Ilcrvcy, and for a moment 
occasionally to Wwilpole. Meantime, in the antechamber, the 
great subject of discussion is, in A\hat female hand the power is 
now to be vested. New castle cand Grafton, both admirers of tlio 
Princess Kmily, are in great liope«5 that at the King’s age he may 
alloAV that favoured daughter to replace the mother in his confi- 
dence ; hut — 

‘ Sir Pobert, in his short, coarse way, said be sliould look to the 
King’s mistress as the most sure means of influence. “77/ hriny 
Madamr Walmodvii orrr, (tnd I'll harr iwthhigio do with your girls : 
I was for the irifr against the mistress^ hut 1 will ho for the mistress 
against the daughttrs,^' And accordingly lie advised the King, and 
jircsscd him, to .‘:?iid for Madame Walmodcn immediately from Hanover ; 
said be muirt look forward for his own sake, for the sake of bis family, 
and for the sake of all his friends, and not ruin bis health by indulging 
vain regret ami grief for Avhat Avas past recall. The King listened to 
this Avay of reasoning more kindly every time it Avas repeated ; but Sir 
Ivobcrt Walpole tried this manner of talking to the Princesses, not tpiitc 
so judiciously, ri s])ectfully, or successfully ; for the pride of Emily and 
the tendernes.s of Caroline were so shucked, that be laid the foundation 
of an aversion to him in both, which I believe nobody will live to see 
him ever get over.’ — vol. ii. pp. 544, 545, 

Lord Hervey Avrotc the Queen’s epitaph In Latin and in 

I'higlisli, 
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Knj^lisli, and therein extolled her ‘firm faith in the doctrines of 
Christianity and ri^id practice of its precepts/ Slie was buried 
in Westminster Abbey; and Getirge II., on his deathbed, 
twenty-three ^ears afterwards, directed that his remains should be 
placed close by hers — a side of each of the coffins to be removed, 
in order that the cerements might be in actual contact, '^fhis 
story has been doubted ; but within these few years it bi'canie 
the duty of tme of the Cdia])ter (the Rev. II. 1 1. Milnian) to 
superintend some ojieration witliin that long-sealed \ aid t, and the 
ro\nl coHins were found on tlie same raised slab oi granite, (‘xm- tl.v 
in the condition described' —the sides that were abstractial still 
leaning against llie w all behind. 

Soon afh'r the Queen’s dealli JVIadame Walinoden arrived in 
Ihigland, and was created Countess of Yarmouth — tin* last p(‘er- 
age of exactly that class. 

In ir iO Hervey became Lord Privy Seal. He died in 1713, 
ag('d fortvseven; and was survived until 1757 by the Princ(‘ss 
Cai'fdiiu*, who then died, aged forty-five. 

Hitherto modern readers have in general, it is probable, con- 
nected at best frivolous ideas with Lord llervey's name; hence- 
forth, whatever ina^ he thought of his moral chaiacK'r, justice will 
at least be done to the graphic and caustic )>en of I’ope’s victim. 

Piom 1733 he was a constant correspondent of th(^ Rev. Dr. 
Coiners Middleton, whose Life of Cieero is inseiil)i*d to him 
in a long and ])oinpous dedication, enumerating not only every 
inlelh^ctnal pow(*r and aeeoinplishmcnt, but every grace and 
virtue that <'<)uld contrast with Pope’s jiortraiture. It wall . t 
least amuse the reader to turn to tJiat specimen of pedantic 
adulati(m; but Lord Hervey I’ully <le.scrved all that Miildleton 
sa\s of his scholarship. The .scraps from Livy and Tacitus, 
with which his Memoirs are garnished, were according to the 
taste and hahit of tliat day ; and wx* are by no means to sc‘t 
llicin down for ])roof3 either of shallowness or affectation, as 
we should do if w'e met them in a modern page. He was quali- 
fied lo hold his own in corresponding with Mithlleton on any 
question of elas.sical research — for example, that still mysterious 
one of the gradual changes in the composition of the Senate 
during tin* Republic. It is not true, however, that Hervey made 
the translations inserted in Middleton’s ‘ (’iccro.’ Lady Hervey, 
in justice to the Doctor, coiitrailicted that story in one of her 
letters to Mr. Morris. She says, all her husband did was to 
purify the MS. by striking out ‘ a number of low, vulgar, college 
expressions.’ Infidelity, no doubt, was a strong bond betwccMi 
his Lordship and the incuinhont of Hanscombe, who, in wriling 
lo his friend about signing the Thirty-nine Articles as a step lo 
• that 
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lionoficc, says — ^ While I arn content to acquiesce In the zV/, 
I sliould he fjlMcl to taste a little ijoody and to have some 
aiiKaids for the iKjly assent and consent which no man of sense can 
apjnove / — (Lady Ilervct/s Letters, p. Gl.) It is probable that, 
if (iueeii Caroline and Lord Hervey had lived, Dr. Middleton 
would in diK^ time have signed again as a Ihsliop-elect. 

We feel that we have already given sufricicmt space to this book 
• — though it seems to us one of very rare distinction in its class — 
otherwise we would fain have extracted some of the author’s 
minor portraits. Those of the S]H*alvcr Dnslow, Sir Joseph 
.]<‘kvll, the Duke of Argyle and Jiis brother Islay, and many 
moie, arc remarkable spec^inicns, and, we believe, clone without 
I he least exaggeration. Not so that of Lord ChcsteiTicld. In- 
d(‘ed the slighting style in which Hervey (like Horace AValpole) 
unifoniiU speaks oT his talents scimis (juite astonishing. It is 
true that llervey had never seen the writings on which chieily 
we form oui high notion of the man; but llmvey heard the 
sjieerlies ol whirli we have but poor reports, and Horace Wal- 
j^ole’s ‘ hero of riu'lles’ is admitted even by Horace Walpole to 
iia\c made* tlu* best speech he ever heard — adding that he had 
heard his own lailii'r, ami I'ulteney, and C/hathaiii ! \^ alp()h^ had 
besides acc<‘s.s to almost all our own materials. Wo believe the 
fact to hav(* liecm that both of those clever spirits w ere rebuked in 
tlie presemc of Lord C/hesterfield. You liavc but to turn from 
lh(‘ most hriIJiant page either of them ever wrote to any one of 
his ; and the impression of his iininensc sujieriority — of the com- 
jirehensive, solid, and balanced rnderstanding, wdiich with him 
liad wit merely for an adjunct and instrument — is immediate and 
irresistible. 

A more puzzling point is the frequent repetition of most con- 
tcurijituous allusions, both in Walpole and in Hervey, to the per- 
sonal appearance of Chesterfield. All tlie poi'trails represent a 
singularly refined and handsome Ciyuntenance : w c have them of 
his youth, his middle life, and his age, even his extreme old age — 
and by painters of the most opposite schools, from llosalba to 
( iainsliorougli — but in all the identity of feature is preserved : and 
making every allowance for pictorial flattery and spleen, 

it is hardly possible to understand the violent contrast of such a 
ih'scription as this liy our present author : — 

‘ With a person as disagreeable as it was possible for a human figure 
to bo without ))eing deformed, be allcctcd following many w'omen of the 

first beauty and the most in fashion He was very short, dis- 

pvoportioned, thick, and clumsily made ; bud a broad, rongh-fcatuied, 
ugly bicc, with black teeth, and a head big enough for a Polyphemus, 
lien Asburst told Lord Chesterfield once that he was like a stunted giant.’ 
— vol. i. p. 9G. But 
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Init llervry niakc’S (ic'orgc II. liimself — find his jMajosly was 
of short si at arc — speak with the same sort of disparagement. The 
subject (»f conversation in vol. ii. p. is Lord Carteret’s Inning 
told the Queen (it was shortly before her last illness) that ‘he 
had been giving her fame that very morning — 

* The King said, “Yes, 1 dare say he will paint j^oii in fine coloins, 
that dirty fiar!^^ “ Why not?'’ said the Queen; “ good things eoinc 
out of diit sometimes ; I have ate very good asparagus raided out of 
thing." Lord Ilervey said he knew' three people that weie now' wiiling 
the llistory of his Majesty’s Reign wdio could possibly know nothing of 
the secrets of the palace and Ins Majestv’s closet, and yet would, he 
doubted not, pretend to make their whole history one continued dissec- 
tion of both. You merju/^ said the King, “ I^ords Bolinghrokc, Clu .s- 
terfield, and Carteret. — They will all three have about as mucli trutli in 
them as the Jlil/n vt Utie Nttiis, Not hut T shall like to read Roling- 
hroke’s, who, of all those rascals and knaves that have l-ccn lying 
against me these ten years, has certainly the best parts and the most 
knowledge; he is a scoundicl, hut he is a scoundrel of a higher elass 
than Chesterliehh Chesterfield is a little tea-tahlc scouudiel, that tells 
little womanish lies to make quarrels in families ; and tries to make 
women lose their reputations, and make their husbands heat them, 
without any object hut to give himself airs; as if anybody could believe 
a woman could like a dwarf-baboon.” * 

]Mr. (’rokcr remarks, that Bolingbrokc never wrote Memoirs — 
that Carteret’s, if they ever were written, have peuished — that 
Cliesterfiekl has left us nothing of this sort but Ji few C’haracter.s, 
including those of George II. and his Queen, which are in fact 
drawn wdlli admirable candour — done, no doubt, iu liis old age — 
and that it is curious enough //> have all this criticism on three 
IkioIvs of ^Iemoir.s that do not exist from the man who really was 
at that moment giving their Majesties such ‘ fame ’ as neillicu' 
woulrl ])erhaps have much coveted ! 

Wlio could have dreamed a hundred years since that posli’rity 
would owe its impressions of the society and policy of George 11. 
mainly to the spurious Wjilpolcand the S])orus Ilervey? ANTiieli 
of us can guess now wdio may, in 1948, be the leading authori- 
ties for the characters and manners of our own day — the dcssous 
dvH caricff of the courts and cabinets of William iV. and ( juemi 
Victoria? Some haunter of Christie’s rooms and the French 
jday, who riccasionally show's his enamelled studs below the gang- 
way.' Some ‘ Fateh’ or ^ Silliander,’ whom our Lady Mary (if 
we had onej would hid — as she bade Ilervey — 

‘ Put on white gloves, and lead folks out. 

For that is your affair ’ ? 


A RT. 
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AiiT. yill.- I. mstoirc ih Dix Ans, 18;]0— 18-10. Par M. 
I -ouis Blanc. Brussels, 1815. 

"2. Rrrolutloii de 1818, Erencrncns — AcLcs dii Gouvcrncment Pru- 
rlsoire — Proclamation, Sfc, Paris, Garm)t, 1848. 

Journcva do la Revolution dc 1848. Par iin Garde National. 
Paris. 

4. Jlistoirc de Trente llcui'cs^ Pevrier, 1818- Par Pierre ct 
Paul. ]\iris. 

5. Erencli Revolution in 1848 — Three Daj/a of Fehruary. By 
Perry B. St. John, an eye-witness of tlie whole Revolution, 
pp. 383. London. 

new Revolution in Franco has filled the world with 
astonishment — hut more, we believe, from the facility with 
which it was execiit<‘d than from any wonder at the attempt, of 
nhich — tliouj^li not perhaps of its success — all who knew any- 
thin:!^ of the state of parties in France could not but feci strong: 
a])]>rehensi()Tis. 4'hose of our readers who recollect or will refer 
to the series of arlicics in which wc brou«:ht before them the most 
lin])ortant works connected with the Revolution of July, 1830, 
and stated our \lews of the causes, circumstances, and conse- 
quences of that event, will believe that the Revolution of Febru- 
ary, 1848, has caused us more of sorrow' than surprise. 

Wc iie\er had any faith in the duration of the new monarchy. 
Even its successive and for the moment decisive victories over 
the emeutes did not reassure us as to the pcrniaiience of the 
Orleans dynasty : — 

‘ The bitter medicine [of repression by an armed force], of which a 
single dose might suffice to rescue and coiiiirm a legitimate monarchy, 
hecomes the daily bread of a usurper i and one, or tw o, or three, or 
four, or a dozen such bloody successes, instead of rendciing his throne 
moic stable, only render its ste])s more slippery and its overthrow more 
rertain' — Q. R., xlviii. p. 533. 

And again, after the suppression ol several formidable nneufes, 
w hen Louis l^hilippe seemed to most men to have subdued all 
future oppositi(wi, we said,— 

‘In their present anomalous and conflicting state matters cannot 
remain. France must ayaiu pass ihrouyh a despotism — a rcpuhlir — 
or a restoration — and probably all these — before she can settle down 
into a constitution that shall command the undivided respect and 
rational obedience of the nation.’ — Q- R., lii. p» 569. 

And wc have repeated on several other occasions the same 
rcductant projdiecy. We refer to these passages not to claim the 
merit of jieculiar sagacity, for wc believe that most thinking men 
ill tliis country were of our opinion, but because, in the present 

unsettled 
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uiiscttlnd s(;iU* of men’s minds, and the general disposition that 
there seems to extemporise constitutions out of popular movc- 
immts, it may be useful to repeat our warnings against insurr(?c- 
tionaiy reform, and to show how well experience has justified the 
anli( i])ations of reasoning. 

It is due, therefore, to Louis Philippe and to his ministry — 
it is due to truth — to say at once that the late revolution was 
not produced bv any inisgovernment or maladministration of theirs. 
AV c are by no means inclined to become the defenders of many 
details of their administration, which we have lieretofore frankly 
criticised; but of this recent misfortune we do not hesitate to 
declani our cleai- opinion that its original cause was in tlie jirin- 
ciples of the Jnl\ revolution, of which that of l^'ebrnary is but tli<' 
continuation; it is the same revolution — only that, as in Shake- 
speare’s ‘ Winter’s Talc,’ seventeen years have ela])scd between 
one act and the next. 

At fii .-^t we heard a pretty general regret that Louis Plilli}>pe 
should lia\e been so blind, ami M. rLiizotso obstinate, as to refuse 
to concede a ver\ small modicum of rofoim, and to risk tin* mo- 
narcliN lopvcneiU a taveiu-dinncr. ’^fhe ‘ riampiet* and ‘ lleform’ 

had — as we l>elieve every one now begins to see no mori' to do 

with the events that have happenml than tin* flag tliat a ship may 
wear has to do with llic effci t of Inn* broadside; they W(‘re adopted 
as a signal at which the Odillon Jhirrot section of the Oppo- 
sition intended no more than to make a display of firiwvoiks, 
but were quit(? as much surjirised as cither the King or his minis- 
ters t(> fin<I that, by the niaclpnatioii of a tliird party, their firc^- 
works ignited a secret magazine whose terrible explosion has not 
only blown up all that was within its reach, but has carrieil con- 
sternation and danger to incredible distances. 

We have taken some pains to inform ourselves as to the real 
stale of the case ; and although, wlnhi tlie conllagration is still 
uricxtinguished and the extent of either the mischief or the clanger 
so iiuhifinite, it is very difHcult to arrive at the truth, we believe* 
that the following will be found a tolerably accurate sununary of 
the causes and course of these events. 

Tlii;r(j were in France — in the nation as well as in the Chamber of 
Deputies — (the Peers were nothing) — five parties or political se(*ts. 

First — the Conservative party then in government, at tlie head 
of which was M. Guizot — men who thought that France had had 
enough of revolutions, and were unwilling to risk by new ex])cri- 
nients in her political organization the large measure of rational 
liberty, internal prosperity, and European confidence which she 
had for some years enjoyecLand which she was daily improving. 

Second — 
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Sc'cdiul — the Constilutiomil or, as they were? railed. Dynastic 
()pj)c)siti()n, because, though they opposed the existing Ministry, 
they were IVitauls to the new dynasty — at th(^ head of these were 
M(‘Ssi s. Thi(M’s and Odillon I^arrot. 

'J'hird — .tljc Legitimists, led by JVT. Berryer. 

1^01 irth — the old Jlepiibliean party, composed chiefly of jour- 
nalists, young litlcmfcnrs, lawyers, students, half- pay oflicers, 
cleiks, and the grandsons of the Jacobins and the sons of the 
nu()naj)aitist£.. Tliey were by no means formidable for their 
nninbers/'' but their intelligence, activity, zeal, and disei])line, and 
the watchwords oi BvjmhJlc and Jhiomipartc — pio})hetie ])Ie(lges — 
assured tliem great weight and authority in any agitation that 
might happen to arise. Their most proniineiit leaders were 
DiijjoiU, an old L'nvver of the first revolution, Arago.and Ciarnier- 
!^ig(‘s in th(‘ (.'hainber, and Marrast and his colleagues in the 
Nuhonal nmvspn per. 

Filih-— t!i(‘ .sett of Communists, composed altogether of the 
A\orIving class(»s, who were luardly to be called a political party, 
but ratluM* a social confederacy, whose views, wc eannot call them 
|)i iuclph'.-,, aie bke tlio.se of our own Socialists, a kind of coin- 
nnmltv of property — that bdiour and its )>voduce should l)t' in 
j)artnership- -that e inipetitiou should be abolished, and W'ork and 
wages bo dibtiibuted and regulated by the state ns to etpiallze the 
conditions ol each individual in the community. which was 

added a theorem- — practically attempted since the lievolution — 
that tlie claims of labour are not satisfied by wages, but that the 
\vorkinan is entitled moreover to a ])roprictnry share in the work 
on which ho is ejiiploycd and in ihc ca[)ital which employs 
him. The (kmimunists, though they thus had a visionary 
(•(jiializatlon of projicrty at the end of their >isla, were practi- 
cally l)usicd ill coinbinalions relative to hours of labour, rates 
of wages, juices of taskwork, and so fortli, and were therefore 
ready banded and discijilineil for any jmlilieal jinrjiose to which 
Ilnur miergies miglit be directed. These doctrines were ju’o- 
niulgated in tlu* prc'ss by M. Louis lflanc| and the other 
journalists of the Rt'formCj and the sect was reju'esented in the 
(fliamber by Ledru-liollin. 

(Vnnbini cos UL'jniblicauis I'taient-iJs ? CVst peine si on daignaitlca eompliT.* 
— Discoiirs tie 1j. Itlanc, 17 Mais, 1848. 

f IViiticularly in a lilllo woik, first piiblisheil in 1830, called Orqanisatwu du 
T/'fii'tiif, in which lie altrilmlcs alt the vices and misery of the world exclusively h> 
‘oinpctitioii for work — inakini^ no allowance for the depravity of liunian nature, nor 
\pl.iiirmj 5 in any way that we can understand how his system of a nniver^.il parlner- 
tiiip and community could he carried into practice, or how, if it were, if emdd lesisl 
or a week the internal explosive power of human passions — not to speak of conmioii 
eiise. 

The 
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The Govcrniiirnt had In the Cliambcr a majority — not large, 
but steady and suflicicnt — over all these parties even when united, 
as they were sure to be on all popular questions, though their ulti- 
mate objects were so diflerent. The Dynasties only wished to 
overthrow the Ministers and take their places. The Legitimists 
were glad of any occasion to embarrass and afFront the usurper, 
to exhibit the inconsistency and insecurity of the revolutionary 
monarchy. 'j''he Republicans and Communists Avere ready to 
join in any attempt to unsettle the existing order of things, and 
were the only j)arties that Averc in any degree associated Avith tin? 
pcojjlc. Working each by its OAvn secret organization, but com- 
municating Avith each other by confidential channels, these asso- 
ciations had been for some years preparing another revolution, 
of Avhich, lioAA’eA’cr, they had resoh’cd to adjourn the att(*m])l 
to the death of the King ; but as adA'ance of years, a recent attack 
of illness, and the death of Madame Adelaide, seemed to bring 
the prospet'ls of the demise of the crown nearer, they grc'Av 
more confident in their strength and more active in their jirc*- 
parations. 

Such was the state oi parties; but there Averc, en dcJwrs of these*, 
four other most important elements in the political system which 
demand our notice — the Army — the National Cuard — the Mi- 
nistry — and the King. 

The Army Avas, avc believe, sound and loyal, but with no enthu- 
siasm toAvards the King, An army, indeed, can liavc little enthu- 
siasm excc])t for ancient hereditary right, or recent personal glory 
— but there Avas no disaffcctioii, and they Averc ret'idy to obey llieii* 
officers, as the officers Avere oh their parts ready to obey the Go- 
vernment. There were, perhaps, 40,000 of them in and iinnu*- 
diately round Paris. 

The National Guard w^erc about 60.000 men, but far from 
being unanimous. Theirs is a tiresome and yet harassing kind of 
service Avhen there is no excitement to compensate the trouble 
that it gives — it disturbs family comfort Avitliout apparently serv- 
ing the state. I'he attachment of the citizen soldiers to the 
Government of their OAvn creation W'as visibly and not unnaturally 
diminished by its ajiparcnt stability and by the consequent loss of 
sorncAvhat of their own importance, and more especially by a feeling 
that the fortifications of Paris and the increased power of the army 
had afforded the Government a noAV basis, which in some degrcie 
superseded them. Certain it is that the wealthier portion of the 
body, and those on whom the Government had hitherto most 
confidently relied, had become rather lukewarm, Avhile those of 
a lower grade, to the amount, it may be, we arc informed, safely 

estimated 
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rstimatcd at nearly one-third of the whole, or about 20,000 men, 
were connected — either by actual participation or by unequivocal 
sympathy — partly with the Republicans, and partly, but in a much 
larj^er propoi tion, with the Communists. Ol the other two- thirds 
a majority were in a state of political indifference. Louis Blanc, 
In Ills Histoire de Dix Ans, tells of the measures taken by the 
Republicans to obtain weight and influence in the Nati«)nal 
C*u ird, and of their success — but still the majority was cither 
well affect eil or neutral. They foresaw no danger — if they liad, 
they would have been very anxious to prev'ent pillage or social 
disorder, though they would not have sl(*pt a night out of their 
beds to have decided the rivalry betweeu the centre droit and 
cenfrcfjanchcUn' the ministerial portefouilles. 

The state of the Ministry was, as wc have said, ap])arcnlly 
solid and prosperous. It conijirised, indeed, sinect the retreat of 
Marshal Soult, no man of marked eminenc e but AI. Guizot and AI. 
Duchritel — but Al. Guizot’s talents — the first either in the tribune 
or ill counc il — the ])urlty of his private* and his public life — the 
sobriety, consistenew, ancl clcivation of his views, his zeal for fce 
liilerc'sts and glory of Tranche, combined with sincere wishes for 
ihc ]K*acc of the world, ^YOllld have sufiiccjd to inspire general 
confidence in lus admiiiistratioii. But the (Government had lately 
suflered in pul)li»‘ estimation by some extraneous circuin stances *. 
amongst th(‘se was the detection of two b'x-Cabinct Afiiiisters, 
M. I’csle and General Cubiercs, and scv(*ral subordinate public* 
servants, in corrupt practices. This was only an additional proof 
of A\hat evcu’yliody knew, and the celebrated jmccs Gisquet and 
AI. I’liicrs’ famous man-of-war, be. t for, and burned in, one of 
tlie July festivals {see Q- R., vol. Hi., p. 278), had before judicially 
vi'vcaled, that rewolutionary patriots are apt to make very corrupt 
Ministers, ancl that corrupt influence had grown and extended in 
I^Vaiice pari passu with the growth and extension eff popular 
rc'presentation ; ancl ])opular indignation aflectecl to talk very loudly 
against offences which jmpular corruption itself had generated. 
But this, ihouijh no doubt it tended to vender the system of 
government what they term deconsidercy had little to do with 
the crisis that followed; first, because there was not even a 
whisper against the personal integrity of M. Guizot, or, we 
believe, any of his existing colleagues; sc^condly, because in 
I’rancc, as wc fear elsewhere, such blots arc blots only when they 
are hit, and that in truth the whole administrative system still 
retained much of the revolutionary infection of fraud, corrup- 
tion, and deceit. Indeed, we are convinced by the very criticism 
of his adversaries that, if M. Guizot had been a less honest man 
— less ^ severe/ * vighl,’ * intractable/ as they call him — had he 
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been less desirous of raising the wheels of Government out of 
the mirv ruts of corruption in which he had found them, he 
would iiave been a more popular Minister. We are in short 
satisfied that these affairs of Gisquetj Cubioros, Testc^ and the 
like, had no share in causing or even exasperating the Febru- 
ary revolt. 

13ut there was another imputation which, though ridiculously 
false and unjust, did certainly contribute indirectly to that event. 
\Vc mean AT. CJuizot’s su])posed partiality, nay, subserviency, to 
fhiglish interests. A mere i^nglish reader Avould hardly believe 
the extent to which this absurd calumny has been carried. Om^ 
examjde will suffice. /There w'as, it will be remembered, a Air. 
Pritcliard, Consul at (^talieite, wlio sulfered some personal iii- 
justiee in tin? course of the violences done by the l^’rcnch com- 
mander to the poor islanders and iboir Queen. M. (iuizot 
regretted this violence, and was willing to redrc’ss it as far as 
the passic/iis of France, excited by his own ])olitieal oppontuits, 
would allow; and in this spirit of moderation and justice lu* 
aqpeded t«) the demand by the liritish Government of a eoinj)eii- 
satif)!! to Pritchard for his personal grievances. This simple and 
innocent act was sei/e<l upon as a weajion against AI. Gni/ot and 
his majority in the Cdjainber whicli had a))])ro\(*d it. It became 
the war-cry against llunn at the ensuing (‘lections ; and we hav(‘ 
before us a small biogra])liical volume of the late dej)Ulie.s, in 
whicli the AJ mister is cle.signatcd as Sir Gnizitt, and Mihn'tl 
Guizot, a Jh'ifisk snhjccf, ixtoul of Ftitflantl : Ins ministry is called 
Anfjlo-Guiznl ^ and his friends PrifchariU.slcs, or rotnns jumr 
T in fnne Pritchard. Th<?se hetusea are s])ecimen.s of a system of 
calumny whi( h, widely circuhit<jd and reproductnl in a thousand 
forms, has had, no doubt, some effect with. the poj)ulae(’, and 
jicrhaps otlnu' classes, whose hatr(‘d to Fngland blinds llicm to 
lh(‘ falsehood and absurdity of sueli an im]>utation.* 

'Idle affair of the Sjianisli marriages — however we inav think 
tills country entitled to coinjdainof them — certainly did Al. Gnizoi 
no harm in France; it ])rove(l that at least lie was not a tool of 
Idigland, and as far as it loolved like a triumph over Pritish 
policy, w'ould have added to instead of diminishing his j)opiilaritv. 
VV(‘ shall ir(;at separately and more at large of his ])osition on the 
Reform question — but conclude this preliminary notice by staling 
that there was one cause whicli we never have lujard inentiornMl, 
but which alone — even without the new rcadution — would, 

KvoiJ .'Ls \v<' llusii re;ul in \he Jlt/ortne of tlic 2ol]i RTaicli an v 

(•xpDsliilution with the (jovermneiit for nut iiurifving thcuiiny liy tli« oxiiulhioii of all 
tlie ‘ J*n/c/tardt{(fei(' / 

Kp(‘cdily, 
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speedily, as we lj(dicve, have terminated M. Guizot’s ministry, 
and that is the indisputable and grrowin" crime of having lasted 
too loiif/ — longer than any since the first revolution of 1789 — 
unless we call Buonaparte’s reign a ministry. Of seventeen 
(5ibinets ((‘xclusivc of the two provisional ones of 1830) that Louis 
Philippe had tried, comprising forty-eight statesmen, and varie- 
gated by above one hundred internal clianges — one only, 
3M. Mole’s, 183G-9, had attained the age of two years and a half 
— while that of M. Guizot — we may call it his, though for some 
years he had the assistance of the name- of Marshal Soult as 
President of the Council — had for near eight years been enabled, 
childly by his own personal talent and ohajacter, to keep standing, 
amidst a storm of parties and jiassions, the feeble and fragile 
monarchy bulll in such haste and haphn/ard on that volcanic 
soil out of the hi'terogeneous iU'hris of ihr‘ Rm'olnlion, tlie Kesto- 
ration, and llie Bariicades. It is only when wi? examine the 
ruins of tin* (‘dlfjcc that we can fulhj understand its original 
liistahilitv, and duly ap])reciale the skill and courage by which the 
King and his (’onservative ministers kc])l it so long togcthl^ — 
a(l\aiicing in so leinarkable a degree the internal prosperity of 
I 'lanci*, aii<l inaljii.tining, in circumstances of great difficulty and 
freijiumt danger, ilu* peace of fmro])e. 

\Pe next aruNc at the position in whieli this crisis found the 
King ihmsi‘ll ; .iiid \Ae shall say all we Jieed say on that point with 
not less sincerity, and with more resj)(*ct, than if he win* still at the 
'i’uileries. It may seem paradoxical, but it is, wc believe, true, 
that the weakest point of the King's case was, that his personal 
character was too much in unison ith the political circumstances 
ill which he was placed by a strange, and perhaps a not altogether 
welcome necessity. His ])ositiou was what is called a false one; 
and the turn of his own mind — perliaps from natural disposi- 
tion, or jieiliaps rather from llic vicissitudes of his antecedent 
lile — was to elude and manage r illicr than resist and overcome 
what there was ambiguous or ilcceptive in his original title. We 
liave always — though quite aware of the existence and activity of 
an Orleans ]>arly — acquitted Louis Plillijipe himself of treachery, 
or even lioslility, to his exiled kinsmen in 1830, but wc never 
could think that he had done justice to himself^ It was a jK'rilous 
e xperiment to accept a task on conditions wiiich a man of much 
less experience ought to have known could never be fulfilled. 
But W'c must make large idlowaiices for the difficulties of ilie 
moment, and endeavour to figure to ourselves the extremliies to 
whicli the unbridled populace might have proceeded, if he had 
not consented to accejit the crown on the best terms that could be 
made. Not only lie and his own family, but the deiioscd branch, 
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.ind tliousaiuls of other innocent parties, might have been sacri- 
ficed. Tills, however, whether \\c call it error or misfortune, bore 
its natural but bitter fruit. ITc was soon obliged — -forced — not 
merely for his own personal interests, but for those of the people 
who had committed themselves to his care and guidance — to vin- 
dicate and proU'Ct social order against his quondam partisans, and 
to endeavour to consolidate the new instilullons by a series of 
measures which, however contrjiry to the deinocralical visions ami 
ri^rhiaifc from which his governmenl had sjirimg, were absolul(*ly 
necessary to its existence ; and if he had not ai leil in this counter- 
revolutionary tlirection, he would have been expelled in l^eceniber, 
1830, or at latest in June, 1832, as certainly as he has beem in 
Februarv, 1848. The men of the new r(‘Volution, and its Hat- 
terers in this country, tell us that he has been dethroiu'd for 
seventeen tfeurs of pcrjidi/ — but they keep out of sight how eaily 
those who had ‘sworn’ him allegiance entered into conspiracirs 
and revolts to overthrow him. (^aii any man at this hour really 
doubt, that he would liave been dethroned before he had rcniim il 
serMtren months^ or indeed seventeen ivec/is, if he had not taken 
the line now reproached to him? Wo for our ])arls are con- 
vinced that, if he had shown in this last crisis tin' same vigour 
that he did in all the former, he would not have been delhrcmed 
now. Time chilled tlic energy of lh(i King, but had not, it 
seems, damped that of the Revolution. In fact, his \(‘ry exist- 
ence on llic tlirone was a kind of continuous homage to 
revolutionary power, and gave strength and consistency, as well 
as additional rancour, to the republican conspiracy begun under 
the Restoration, and which has been, we now know, the real cause 
of all the cominolions of his reign, and at last of its cata- 
stroj)]ie. The perfidy has really been on t/tcir pnvt, not his. J^ie 
absurd and celebrated conundrum of the Kiiuj rci(jns und does not 
fioveriif in wliich M. Thiers endeavoured to mystify the* real difli- 
culty of a limited monarchy, was ein]>loyed as if the King had 
adopted it as .a constitutional axiom and pledge, and had l)roken 
it. He never did either. I.et us do him the justice to remember 
that, even in tlie too-liberal professions of the Hotel dc Ville, he 
never said a word that did not express a resolution to lak<' a jier- 
sonal part in the administration of affairs; and, indeed, if that was 
not to be the right and duty of a king, why had they made a 
revolution, and put a new king at tlic head of it ? If Polignae 
and his colleagues were to be tried, convicted, and punisluHl 
lor misgave mil Iff, what crime had Charles X. committed hy 
merc]y 7 'eigning? The general problem is no doubt of difficult 
solution; and it is not easy to define — even in England, after the 
experience of nearly two centuries — the just limits of tin? sove- 
reign’s 
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rciirii's int(‘rf(irenr<‘ ; but M. Tlilurs' mot. is mere nonsense^ unless 
be ine.int, as ji. rljaps Ik; <11(1, that kini^s are ejnpty Joniis, in(?rt? 
puppets, of wliuin iiotliiii^- is laiij^iblc* and leal hut the obstacle 
tli<\v create to ^ood government, and the burdens they inflict on 
llie [)eoj)le. 

l"or all lliese dilhcullltis (after the first st(;p of accepting the 
crown) the King was clearly blameless, nor could he have satisfied 
the <'xigenci<\s of his ([uondani friends oth(‘rwlsc than by resigning 
it, and leaving tliem to make the experiment they are now em- 
plo\edin. 

Ihit though this republican conspiracy has been the main 
caus(j of his fall, we must, as faithful historians, admit that there 
are some circiimslaiuM^s of liis personal Jeportmeut and policy 
snu e whirJi conlrihut(‘d to weaken liis position. Out of 

resjiect to a grtMl and on tin* whole nndcbtnved misfortune, we 
shall merely jiiiMition, wiihout exjiatiatlng on, the most prominent 
of these tu nirs. 

'J'lie inciirabh* (l('ic(‘t in Ins original title, instead of being, 
<ui lii^ I'.ait, kept out of sight and allo\vt‘d to solten down, by 
nieHnwing l.ipsc* ^»f tiin<*, into a mere historical fact, was kept 
ali\e bv many jiejs-uial condescensions and volunteer professions 
of w iii( !i a])peared, (‘\eu to the public wliom they 

\\('re meant to jlaitc'r, derogatory and — wlnui contrasted with tin; 
\igour of Ins pnhhe nu’jisures— sonK'thing worse. Still irioi*(! oh- 
jeciionahh* wane the anniversary niuiuimnaes of tin* lu^tes of 
July^ imjiolitic in ])iinciple, contemptibh? in ]>oint of taste, and at 
last scandalous by t In? corruption and jobbery by which they 
were execiUe<l. (Sec Q. 11. i. p. These follies, we sup- 

])ose. liowever, were rather the errors of the MinisUns than of 
tin; King ])ersonally ; and as tlie volatile ad capUindum 
of .M . Thiers gave them their greatest extension and eclat, so 
the good taste and discretion of J\I. (luizot gradually dis- 
Ci)unlenanc(vl lliciii ; the distiuctivi? characters of these two rival 
slalcsinen being Avell marked in this — inav we not call it — Im- 
port (Hit trifle. 

W oj from motives of rcspcect in which we have no doubt our 
readers will concur, abstain from more than slightly alluding to 
tlui later, and, as we think, much graver (urors — of the exposure 
of tlu^ Duchess of Berry, the fortifications of Paris, the dotation 
ijucstions, the appointment of his young son, the Duke of 
Auiiiale, let. ‘J."), to the command in Algeria, and the Spanish 
marriages — in all of which, though Louis Philippe had the assent 
of responsible ministers, both France and Europe saw, or fancied 
that they saw, strong indications of a selfish policy, which, joined 
to all (he other causes, certainly tended additionally to the es- 
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tranjT^emriit of tlio more iiitcllig^ent <*lasses, and especially arnoni^^ 
ihe National fiuard. 

lJut ill spite of all these drawbacks, Louis Philip])e had si ill a 
lii^h station in the opinion of iMiiope, and, \\e had supposed, ol 
PVance, for wisdom, for habits of husiiie:>s, ibr kiiiircraft, and, 
above allj for courage: no sovereign, no man, e\er stood, or de- 
served to stand, higher than he did on the 2Sth of July, 1835, 
after the Fieschi explosion — when, with his own hoise and thosi* 
of two of his sons wounded under them, and Iieaps of friiuids and 
followers strewed dead and dving arounil him, ignorant of whence 
the stroke had come, and whether it was not about to be renewed, 
he calmly exchanged his wounded horse for that of om* of his 
murdered attendants, and jmrsued w’ith his sons and surviving 
suite his intended line of inarch with the same dignity and com- 
posure with which he had begun it. IJis personid intrepiilit}' 
had been already displayed at the barricades r)t June, iNo'J. but 
this sublime exhibition of 1833 lirst led us to hope what we n(*vi‘r 
had before done, and even then it was, as our readers knoiv, 
b®t a hope against evidence and reason — that b’rance was sale 
from another revolution during his life, and that, if he was spared 
some years to the world, his abilities anti his firmness mighievtm 
remedy the defects of his title and consolidate the constitutional 
monarchy. His conduct, on several substMjuent occasions when 
his life W’as attempted, tended to increase these liop(‘s ; and we 
know that even the seerct associations of rejiublicans and com- 
inunistes thought that during his life there was no hojie hu- them. 

Such was thestate of parties and affairs in the middle of l‘’ebruar\ ; 
and though there were these elements of mischief fermenting 
beneath the surface — itjnes suppositoa ciueri thth^so — i*ver\ thing 
looked tran({uil and solid, at least till the death of the King. 
Then, and not till then, a struggle might ensue — but evc*n ni 
that case it was generally supposed, though not by us, tliat tlu* 
Dynasties would prevail. 

Now let us see how this prospective struggle came to be so 
unexpectedly — and to all the actors in it as unexpectedly as tin* 
rest of mankind — anticipated. ' 

Some young Frcncliincn who had been in London during our 
reform fever had caught, it seems, some of its s])irit, and 
carried it into the French Chamber; and Avhelher from mnula- 
tion, conviction, or ambition, took up the qu(!stion of parliamentary 
reform as the object of their political labours. MAI. Duvergier 
de Hauranne and de Bemusat were the leaders of this move- 
ment; and they tried it in two forms — a Place Bill to limit the 
number of placemen in the Chamber — and an extension of the 
right of suffrage to certain wider classes. These were exceedingly 

plausible 
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])l.'iu.siblo jiropositions — ;i larj^e, apparently a toolarpfc, proportion 
of the Clininlxn* wcmcj coniieetecl with the Government, and tli(‘ 
iiuinbor of electors in France was, at the time when this clamour 
hei»:an^ not more than 200,000. 

'riiouj^h this Foforin question had in truth no real influence on 
tlj(? Revolution which has emsued — bein^, as we all now know, a 
j)retencc, not a c*ausc — it is due to the characters of all parties 
that we should <?x])lain in a very few words tlie state of the affair. 
And first as jiUiceimn : the number, say 150 out of 460, seems, 
accordiiijr to our present notions, disproporfioned ; but there is 
someth ini; to be said in explanation. The local magistracy and 
administrative fuiu'tionarics. who are all isalaried, are, from the 
mechanical system of administration introduced by the Revolu- 
tion, much more immerous in France than we, with our unpaid 
shf'riffs, mavJis, mairistrates, overseers, constables, <kc., have any 
need lor; but, in consequence of the inhnite subdivision of real 
j)ro])eiiy, theie Is often, in the provinces, a scarcity of respectable 
])ersf)iis to fulfil those duties: in many places it would be impos- 
sibl(‘ to find (h‘C(‘nt parliamentary representatives who should not 
be. in sonu* capacity or other, public functionaries — particularly 
as. since tlie .July ie\olulion, tlic Legitimists, who constituted the 
majority of xha cmnitry-f/cntlnnan class, declined sitting in the new 
chamber. 'To have excluded, then, public lunctionaries from the 
b’rench Far! lament, \vould have been to have excluded a large 
portion of th(' intellect, the respectability, and even the inde- 
pendence of the country, almost as if we \verc to exclude our 
unj)aid magistiacy from Parliament. Nor have we English at 
least any grcvii reason to (juarrcl w .lIi the French ])roportion of 
150 out of JliO- — h'ss than one-third — when wc remember that in 
th(‘ ])arliainenls of George I. wc had 271 placemen, and in those 
of Cieorgt! II. 257, out of a house of 558 — that is, not far from 
omt-lntlf. {Varl, FaperSy No. 569, Sc,<s. 1828.) There are many 
Ollier jnaclleal considerations of gn.*ai weight on this subject, 
but have said enough to show that the number of placemen 
was a necessary^ or at least a natiinil, consequence of the consti- 
tutional slate of society, and no excuse for a revolution. 

T lieu as to the electoral question: the elective franchise in 
b’ ranee was based on the general principle of taxation as evidence 
oi property ; w hoever paid 200 francs — 87. — either \n contributions 
foncicres on inobilicrcSy partes ct Jcnctrcs, or patentes — was an 
elector ; these divisions making a complete classihcatioii of all 
projierty — analogous to our land-tax, house-tax, and licences and 
stamps for trades and professions ; and the rate was surely mode- 
rate enough : but there was, moreover, a special deference and 
favour to intellectual acquirements and capacities,^ as they termed 
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them ; for half-pay ofliccrs, professional men, members of aca- 
demics and institutes, and other persons of defined respectability, 
were adniitted to the franchise at half the amount of contribution. 
We can hardly imagine a scheme of franchise better suited, on 
the whole, to meet the various claims of a civilized society. 
If the number of electors produced by this system was only 
240,000 — to which number it had recently risen — it was be- 
cause the lightness of taxation and the subdivision ot prop(‘rty 
alforded no more; but experience proved that, as the country 
rcco\ered from revolutionary agitation, property sc'emcd to 
accumulate, individuals grew richer, and there was a gradual 
increase of the electoral numbers — for they Lad increased 40,000 
in the last few years. I3ut, larger or smaller, they included every 
man who paid 8/. per annum in taxes, or 4/. in the classes ot 
* ca 2 )acitics,' and did undoubtedly represent the property and in- 
telligence of the country. 44ie proposed reform — which pre*- 
tended that it would not have disturbed the old system, Imt only 
extended it — would have in fact extinguished it in j)riiici])le and 
overpowered it by numbers; for inslancc, it pr(>])osed U) admit to 
the franchise all that were liable to serve u])()n juries, without any 
regard to properly or taxation: that was an entire abrogation of 
the fundamental principle of the conslilution ; but it was rendered 
infinitely worse by another proposition which accompanied it — 
namely, that all officers of the National Clnard should also 
be electors, without regard to ]>roperty or taxation. As these 
officers are annually elected hi/ the corps at lartjc^ this would have 
been calling the armed force ^directly, and as suchy into the ehic- 
lions, and j^erverting the National Guard into a political faction, 
and eventually into the pnetoi ian guards of any Danton or Napo- 
leon, demagogue or despot, who might obtain an inlluirncc over 
them. It was csliinaled that these measures would have increasc'd 
the number of electors fourfold, and the additional 700,000 need 
not necessarily have any qualification from either taxation or pro- 
perty. Whether some modification of the existing system, such 
as a lowering of the rate, might not have been gradually and ad- 
vantageously introduced, it would be pre5um])luous in foreigners 
to say ; — but it is quite clear that, to such an entire houlcversc- 
ment as these pro])ositions, energetically snpjmrted by the Re- 
publican party, would have made of the fundamental priiici])le 
of the constitutional franchise, the King could not have consented 
without risking his authority, nor M. Guizot and the Conservative 
majority without a total loss of character. The Ministry therefore 
ojiposed, and the majority rejected them. 

It was then that the leaders of the Dynastic Opposition took the 
question out of the Chamber Into the streets, in order to intimidate 

the 
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the majority, the King, and the Ministry, by a popular dcinonstra- 
liuii. A lawj passed in 1834, advocated by M. Thiers himself, had 
rendered direct ])olitical assemblages illegal, and recourse was had 
to the subterfuge of dinner meetings, or patriotic banquets, at 
which, in addition to the natural forces of the united Oppositions, 
they lioped to aggregate all the classes whom the extended suffrages 
would reach ; and at these banquets insulting toasts and seditious 
speeches, to be afterwards scattered abroad like firebrands by the 
press, might, or w’e should rather say, must, have a most dan- 
gerous eflect witli such an inflammable jieoplo. There was an 
oi'fhnnuntcc of tlifi Republic, An VIII., which expressly 
gave authority to the Government to ])rolfibit such banquets ; but 
iIkj Government, reluctant to intcrlere with any expression of 
public opinion, Avhen it did not imminently endanger the public 
})eace, did not, as hing as they were limited to tavern dinners, 
a.'.sert its jiower of jirohihilion. But at last, hold wdth impunity, 
and juobablv intending to act more directly on the patience of the 
Ministry and tlic? h'ars of the Chamber, a monster banquet was 
announced to lake jdace in Paris, at which a great out-of-door de- 
monstration of force and numbers w’as to be made. The wise Mon- 
tesquieu says, ‘ Crlniqui asscwhic le pettjfic, t v incut, ^ and there had 
been l>ut too many instances of the justice of llic observation. The 
first cause of the deplorable troubles of Lyons, in 1834, was a 
mon.st<*r l)an(|uet intended for AI. Garnier-Pnges ; and the equally 
frightful insurrection of June, 1832, in Paris, arose from the funeral 
]irocession of General Lamarque. 'Plie cninhined procession and 
han(|uet now proposed had every p issible circumstance of ille- 
gal i tv ami danger. It was no long» ' a tavern dinner — it was a 
hostile array of the most excitable population in the world ; 
and even if the masses had been animated with the most pacific 
and good-humoured spirit (and the contrary was notorious), could 
not have been permitte<l without the most culpable and contempt- 
ible ]msillanimily on the part of the Government. It was there- 
fore forbidden, just as the Commissioners of Police prohibited 
the other day Mr. Cocliranc’s meeting in Whitehall. A great 
<leal was said, and is still, though faintly, repeated, against the 
inconsistency of the French Government in allowing fifty banquets 
in different parts of France, and stopping the last. This is 
the old comj)laiiit against all patience and forbearance; — those 
who would not jierinit the authorities to interfere at all, censure 
them for not haxing interfered sooner. We answ’er this dishonest 
pretence as w e did in the case of the Clontarf meeting in Ireland, 
which was prohibited after those at Tara and Mnllnghmast 
(though abundantly formidable) had been permitted : cases must 
be measured by their circumstances: — a breach of the law’^ — occa- 
sional 
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sional — liinitcci — not in itself alarming — may be over- 

looked — iTiav be, even on repetition, tolerat<?(l, as a less evil than 
the risk of viol cnee or even af clamour from suj)pre.ssing it ; but 
when such tolerance is mistaken for timidity — when tlie single 
temporary offence is multiplied and prolonged to a systematie 
and permanent defiance of tlic law, and transferred from a small 
locality in which the publici force could safely deal with it, to the 
streets of the metropolis, where the slightest ac'cident might pro- 
duce the most fatal results; it is no inconsistency in those who 
oveilookcnl what iiiighC be an indiscretion, to ('udeavour to repress 
what had grown into a crime. Is there any man of comnu>n 
sense in the world who, as a magistrate or minister, woidd no! — 
in anything like tliesaine circumslanc‘es — have done as the French 
Governmeiil did, — both in the original ae(|iii(*sc(Mic(» anti the siih- 
secjiient resistance? 

Now' comes a most curious and imjiortant episodt' in this great 
e])le. These bancpiets had bec^ii originally llie devlee of lh(‘ 
parliaiiicniary Opposition — at the head ot whit h j\l. Odilloii 
Harrot has the overwhelming responsibility of having plaec’d 
himself — with, we believe, no otlmr object than to (‘inliarrass the 
Ministry. 'I'hey h.ad all along insisletl that siicli m(‘(‘lings W(*re 
lc*gal, and that the jMinisters were not justilit'd in sn])]nessiiig 
them; but when the affair came to a crisis — wlien tlui (la\ - 
Snndai/^ the 20/// of Fchruani — apjiroaclicMl, for which M. Odillon 
Jfarrot and his cxmiiniltee had announced iht* banquet and 
plcMlged themselves to inarch at the hc\ad of the proc(‘ssion. 
they bc»gan to falter. Thc?y kn^w (for some of ihcmi were (uninent 
lawyers) that the law was against thc*iii — tlu*v (|uailed hefnre the 
determination of the Governmemt, and tlicy felt behind them, with 
still greater alarm, tin? juessure of the Kc'pnbliean and rom- 
iriunist parties urging them to a desperate game* of which lh(*se 
more decided revolutionists would reap all llu^ advantage. 'The 
parliamentary leaders now look a step uhieh. if the motive liad 
been purer, would have been very laudablci — they opened a com- 
munication with the Government — professcMl their >vish for order 
— stated of course that they belicjvecl the meeting to he* legal — hut 
that, as the Government thouglit otherwise, lluw would give up the 
procession and only hold the banquet jn'o forma, for which the (h)- 
vernment would commence a prosecution to carry the f|uc?slion to a 
legal tribunal, wdth whose decision all parties might honourably 
abide. To this proposition the Government at once? assented, and 
the banquet, w hicli had been originally announced for Sninlat/ the 
20th, was by this new arrangement postponed to Tnoadaq the'l'lmL 

This was a prudent step, and no inconsiderable concession ; 
for it removed the additional danger that llic idhmess and excitc- 
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iiiont f)ra Parisian Sunday, wliicdi pfciiorally extends into Monday, 
wonM have rrealed. Jt seems, lioAvever, that the rnana|jin^ coin- 
iiilttce, in Avhich the democratic party had now the .asr endericy, 
Ave^(^ dissatisfied with this compromise; for they issued, Jatc on the 
SiiiKlny eveniii"’, a notic(‘ — said to have been jierined by Alarrasf, 
editor of the National — for a proerssinn on the Tuesday, which 
i(,‘viv(*d the whohr oriirinal character of the banquet, Avith the 
alariiiiiifT addition of inviting the Students and the National 
(iiiard, unarmed indeed, but in uniform, to take an active part 
in lh(! d(»iiionstration. This new anti still ihore formidable array 
the fiovei iiinent del«^»r]nined to resist; tli(*y pulilished an absolute 
|)n)hibition of tlu‘ ]>rocession — not of thr* hanquet — and forbade 
the National Cinard to ajipear in unilorm, excejit by order of their 
o\Mi ofVuers. 'J'hls ]>n)hibition was issued on the morning of 
iMomlaq flu- .\l)out o i\Ai- on that day. (Jdillfui Parrot, 

uho was now placed in an a\\k\Aard dilemma between his arrange- 
nu'iils with th<' Ministers and tlie new noticcj of his commiltee, 
ihonghi to i;et out ol the difllculty by ])ro(*(‘e(ling to the Chamber 
at the head ot all the Ojiposition members, and there calling on 
th(‘ M inlsh rs to account for having forbidden the meeting: the 
Minister <»t the* Interior, M. Duchsitel, answeicd that, if the 
baiKpiel \>as to lx* held mereU as a hanqttcf^ he AA^ould have been 
I'ontent to try the matter by hnv, as had been arranged; but the 
last proclamation of llie coininiltee announcing a qmHTS.sion, and 
.summoning, on tlieir jniAate authority, the National (xuard, as 
well as the students of the public schools, to join in it, Avas such 
an invasion and defiance of the public authority as could not be 
loleral(*d. 

'The truth then came out that the expedient, by Avhich this dark 
and aniul thnn<lercloud, Avhich had, for some days past, over- 
shadowed the metropolis, Avas to he dispersed by the easy and 
simple fiaralontihr of a suit at laAA', Avas by no means to the taste 
oi lii(‘ lt('|nibl leans and C oininuuists — that is, in fact, of the jour- 
nalists ol the Nffional ixnd the Rrformc — Avho had been summoned 
to the fray: it jnamiiscd, indeed, to relieve MM. Thiers, Odillon 
l>anot, and Co. from the terrible responsibilily of leading the 
van of the' baiKjuet mob, but Avas rccciv^ed Avith great indigna- 
tion by their allu*s in the rear. The? latter saAv that this affair 
had grown inU) a fav^oiirable opjmrtunity for a demonstration on 
their part : the ]Xipular object of the banquet — its announcement 
— its postpoinnnent — the warnings of the GoA^ernment — the })er- 
sistence of the Ojiposition — the doubts as the time approached 
Avliether it Avas or was not to be attempted — the gravity Avhich the 
question had assumed, and all the passions, hopes, and fears that it 
liad excited — they saw that all these circumstances had created 
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an ajjitation in llja public inlnd. of wliicli they inl^lit fnbr instant 
advantage — they (in consequence of the movement of the Dynastic 
Opposition) themselves were on foot and ready — of alarore portion 
of the National (lUard they were sure — of the apathy of the 
niaj«)rity of the rest almost equally so. TJiis opportunity for a 
trial of popular slrenijth would not be a mere accidcmtal col- 
lision like the insurrection of June 18t3"2, nor an absurd and 
immeaninji: riot like that of May 1839. in which llle^ had stood 
alone — it was a sohunn union of all the O/fjwsffions under, as 
they allcGfod, the banner of the law — not with sucli leaders as 
the Jeannes and Rossi^nols of the former, or the llaibes and 
Bhirifjuis of the latter — men never ladore heard of till they 
aj)peared in these extemporised revolts. They had ihjw in the 
first line such names as Thiers and Odlllon Barrot and a 
crowd of dej)uties, whose limited views and measures they mii^ht 
safely adopt as preliminary steps to the accomplishment of their 
own — they resolved therehire to avail themselves of this, as thf*y 
thought, favourable opportunity, and to change iho llrforyn mo\e- 
ment into a Rejnihlican one. This still more alarmed those who 
had bejjun the agitation ; and on JSfomlay nif/hf M. Odillon Barrot* 
and his party issued a notice abandoning the banqiu't altogether ; 
but, by way of a sedative sop to the Cerberus he had roused, ho 
pledged himself to the impeachment of the ^Ministers. 

On Fuesday the the Government, though still uncertain 

as to the precise movements that any or all the various parties con- 
cerned in the agitation might make, saw clearly that it was their 
own duty to be prepared to maintain the jiublic ])eare; and 
accordingly, in addition to the less ostentatious disjiosiiion f»f 
the troops and the police (Municipal Guard) which liad l)cen 
silently made, they ordered the usual rappel or summons of the 
National Guard to be beaten at an early hour in llic (^uartier 
St. Ilonore, the intended scene of the procession. W o. have 
already described the apathy of the majority of llie National 
(lUard and its causes, but the agitators had lecourse, on this 
occasion, to a inanceuvre that M\as likely to inctt<*asc their dis- 
inclination to come forward : — ‘ The drummers were preceded 
and followed by some hundreds of young men in blouses, armed 
with long sticks, shouting Vive la Reforme! and chorusing all 
the revolutionary songs.’ The result was that few of the National 
Guards answered the call but those who were disposed to favour 
the rioters — the rest did not appear, or appeared with evi- 


* VVlien we say M. Odillon Bapot, we do not mean tliat liis signature was altuclirfl, 

but tiiat tile notices were substantially issued and authorised by liini iirul his iiailia- 

meiitary friends. ‘ 
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(lont marlvs of (llss»T,lisfaclion. This had a mo.st serious effect on 
the whole aspect of affairs : it excited the hopes and emboldened 
the measures of the disafl’ected ; but its worst influence w’as on 
the Kin" himself. lie had built, as it Avere, his throne and all 
his hopes on the National Ciluard — the doubt of their adherence, 
or rather the certainty of the disaffection of the most active and 
th(» neutrality of the most respectable ainonirst them, seems to 
have* had a very stron" effect on the minds of him and his family, 
and in fact to have shaken his natural firmness. Still, however, 
he seems to have dun" to the mistaken hope that the disaffection 
was to the Ministry, and not to the Crown. 

Diirin" the forenoon of the streets were still tran- 

quil : the cxeiteinent which "radually showed itself was by no 
means either spontaneous or general : onlinary people follow'cd 
their ordinary oc('n])atlons, thou"h there was some concourse 
of curious sjmctatois about tlie ^Madeleine, the Kue Royale, 
J^lace de la CM)n('or<lo. and Champs Elysees, the announced 
scene of the promised exhibition ; but tow'ards the middle of the 
<lay (no doubt as the Republican and Communist leaders Avere 
l)rm"in^ forward their forces) a consideral)le a"itntion bejjan to 
fill the chief thoronirld'ares — lar"e bodies of imm — iciih a row of 
intonnrd Nofionn! Giofnls iu fronts on Avhom they knoAV that the 
troops could not fire — came down the llonkward and made hostile 
demonstralioiis a<rainst the oflieial residence of M. Cuizot, as 
Minister of I'\)rei"n Affairs, at the; corner of the HouleA'ard 
and the Rue des ( ajuicines — a similar demonstration Avas made 
a"ainsl tlie Chamber of Deputies, but easily and temperately rc- 
p(‘lled by the police, subsecpiently si ^iported by the troops, Avlio, 
uii(l(*r a series of insiiltiri", and at last violent aggressions, shoAved 
ad mil able forbearance. J5ut it soon became evident that a great 
ferment aahs "ioaa ing up in the manufacturing districts of the toAvn; 
and in the course of the day M. Odillon Rarrot, no doubt aaIiIi a 
view of calming the public mind, proceeded to the ham her to 
j)re.sent his j)n>mi.sed impeachment of the Ministers. To that 
document (and it is Avell to record the names as marking the 
<*()nfederaev) Ave find the signatures of — IJirjmit (de TKure'), 
(hiniler-Pat/rs, (\niriais, Thiarch Cremicnx. Marie, Cai'iiot, and 
others, Avho Avere subsequently prominent parties to the pro- 
clamation of the Republic — another indication that Reform had 
become only a stalking-borse to RcA’olution. 

As the day — l^ttcsday the 22ml — advanced, the Republican 
and Communist forces accumulated — the Avhole city SAvarmed 
Avith insurgent mobs — some bakers' and gunsmiths’ shojAs Avere 
])lundcrcd, and barricades ^ Avere commenced in scA’cral of the 
streets, amidst cries of A has Guizot ! Vh'c la ^(Hornic ! 
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Marseillaise and Death-son^ of the Girondins/*' Various col- 
lisions took j)lacf?durin.G: the day and ni^ht between ibo jx'ople and 
the lroo])s and Municipal GSuard, who were endeavouririir to ke<‘p 
the thoroii^hl'ares I’reo and to prevent tlie aceuinulatii^n of c:rowds ; 
but no serious casualty occurred. Durin^ the ni^ht the insur- 
o^eiits, with an evid(*nlly organized mode of proceedini^^, llirc'w 
uj) barricades in many quarters of the city — most of whieli \\ (*re 
reiiuncd that same iiijjht — but a letter which wc? have s(H*n from 
Pans, aceouiitinjr for the difriculty of restoriiij;^ the lliorouLrhfarc^s 
of the to\Mi. stati-s that at the* final (*1 os(j of the conflict there? neic' 
above two thousand barricade's to remove. 

On frcdnesdaif marmuff the '‘lord the riot assumed a still more? 
serious aspect ; in various jiarls of the town the' mob attem])led 
to seize the police posts and disarm the Mnnicijial finard, and 
there was firincf and some bloodshed on several ]>omts. As the 
day advanced, tlie National Ciuard — that is. the \vorsc-dis])osed 
portion of tliem — almost the only portion that appeared be^an 
more openly to fraternize with the ])eopI(' ; affain }>lacin^ them- 
selvc'^ in tlie front of the columns of the mob, with the double 
purpose of fjivinti* them confKlence and of deterrin|i^ the troo])s and 
police from actinor — both of whom, though readv to put down a 
mere mob, would not come into conflict with llic' National Cluard. 
Several battalions even be^an 1o deliberate, and sent deputations, 
and some ol iliem thieatc'iied to march in a body, to the ^Jhiilinic's 
to demand of the Kiiijr the dismissal of the Ministers. W ith the. 
le<;hn)^s ol the Kintr as to the National Ci iiard, it is eas\ to con- 
ceive how this must have affecU'd him. 

About two o’clock he .sent for M. Guizot, tlien in the (’ham- 
ber ; — of course what jiassed betwecni them can hi; imperfi'clly 
known, but it trans])ired that the Kin^, after slaliiiQ^ tin* aLolalion 
of the town and the dissatisfac'tion of the National fiuard, askf?d 
AT. (iuizot whether he thought that the Ministry could maintain 
itself? I'o which the Minister is said to lia\e replied that sucli a 
fjuestion carried its owm answer — that if tin? Kin«^ himself doubted 
of the stability and ellicieney of his Ministers, it wj^s clear that no 
one else would place any confidence in them, 'riie Kin" then 
announced his intention of sendin" for M. Mole, on which M. 
Guizot observed that M. Mole was an able man, and that lie 
had political connexions that ini"hl enable him to form a 
Ministry; but lie is reported to have further represented to the 
Kin" that not a inomeut was to be lost — that tiioiip^b he was in 
fact no longer Minister, he was ready to act ad interim, and 

* The (jirondiits wont lo tlio scalTnld llie Mar^tdluine (jire Q. H., liv. |). 

—but M. Alexandre Dumas lias written .niufher Boiifi; for them, whicii, set to music 
by Alphonse V arney, is now one of the chants fwputaires. 
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to do .'ill tlirit iiiitrht be necessary on his existing responsibility; 
blit that a Ministerial crisis was an additional dangler which 
ou«:ht to bii closed as soon as possible. We know not whether it 
was at this meeting, or at a later one the same evenine:, that M. 
riiiizot su^irested to the Kin^ the pressin**; expi^dieney of investing^ 
Maishal 15 nixeaud with the chief military command of Paris, 
"riiis first interview ended about three j».m., and M. (luizot, by his 
Majesty’s cinninaiid, proceeded to the (’haiiiber to announci* that 
M.M ole had been intrusted with the fornialion of a new Cabinet. 
\ever Mas such an announcement received m'IiIi more expressions 
ol re^^iet by tli(^ majority. It would be curious to know whether 
th(‘ Kine:, when he thus sacrificed his jMinistev, had no niis^ivinj; 
that he w.is n'allv sai'i Ifir-iiiiT himself. With his long;- exjierience 
ot’ tlii'se thiiOif/rs. tlK'lr real movements and objects, did it not 
occur to him that /jtfy (tinzci ! and ^ irr hi, Jh'J'uriiic I were 
inei e preludes lo y/ has i^oni.s J'luHitjiO ! and Vlrr. la llvjmhiiffm'l 
or was his sag.u*;t\ so ini])ose(l on as to helu've that MM. Thiers 
and Odillon llarrot w(*r(' mastc'is of the movemeiil that they had 
I'xeiled, and that M. Alohi i-onld obtain tlii'lr co-operatioii ? lie 
that as it nia\, tin' ]n'omiil 2 :atioii ol the cliaiij^o ol Alinistvv by no 
means tended to alla\ the ferment: on i1j(' loiitrarv, it was re- 
< el\<'d, as might li:i\(‘ heim e\])ecU‘il, as a ])roof ol weakni'sson 
till* part of the King. i\ ]^oiiioii ot lh(‘ National Onaid showed 
SOUK* dispo.ailon to h(' satisfied with it. hut to the real insiin ec-tion 
il onlv gaM‘ addilioii il energy and confiileni t* in tlnnr ultimate 
suee(*ss. 

In till? mean while confliets w'ere, ge ing on in various jiarts of 
the town belw een the ])eo])le and th* jMuiiicipal Ciuards, all of 
whom behaved well, though most of them w'ore overjiowered and 
disarmed. A more serious one took ]dace about ten o clock that 
niijht opjiosile the Hotel of Foreign Adairs, where a body of troops 
had been posted for the ])roteclion of the eilifice, which had been 
as.saib’d tht' day before. A very large and viobmt mob was here 
collect^'d, from wliich a shot or two was fired (the people of course 
said that the gup went off by accident) that wounded the horse of 
the commanding oi'licer, and killed one of the soUliers. The troops, 
already exasperated by the insults of the mob, seeing their coin- 
lade and ofliccr fall, fired a \oIley on the assailants, by which 
thirty or forty persons were killed. It w'as jicculicarly unfor- 
iniiate that this event, so deplorable in itself, should have taken 
])lac(‘ at the residence of iM, (luizot, whose name of course be- 
calm' adihtionally obnoxious from an accident in which he had no 
camc’crn, for he was not even in the house, and for which those 
who had collected such a mob at that hour and place would be in 
any ease responsible ; but hero we have direct evidence that this 
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was an a^^rrssivc mob inarsballcd under leaders, and ibe cvenls 
siifliciently designate who those leaders were. It was elearly a 
movement of the JonrnaJisls to keep up the ajjitation, which they 
i'eared that ]\I. Mole’s appointment, announced seven hows hefore, 
allay. We find in one of the populjir publications a de- 
scription of this ]iarticular mob ; — 

‘ About ton o’clock a column, chiefly of the workmen of the Fauhouigs, 
came down the Boulevard. It was the densest that had yet appeared, 
and was distiu"uisliccl ,hy a ccriaiti regularity of Tnovemeut that attestcfl 
that it was under discipline. J5cf»re it, marched seven or eight young 
workmen, carrying torches and waving tricolor flags — ahoiit six ])accs 
helnnd them w'as an oflker in full uniform of the National (biard, 
wiili his sword draw’n ; he wascxidcntly the commander, and every word 
lie said was res])ectfiilly obeyed. Immediately heliind him was a com- 
pact body of National Guards intermixed with the people, armed w ith 
guns and sw’ords, and behind them again an immense concouise of citi- 
zens mixed together in one movement {yUui) of concord, patriotism, and 
liberty, and chorusing to the utmost extent of their voices oiir great po- 
pular canticles.’ — TIisioire eh Trente Jhiires^ ji. 77. 

This is a description of ^ the inoffensive artizans so irantonlif at- 
tacked and massacred.' What follows is still more remarkable. 

* On arriving at the Rue Lcpellctier fa few hundred yards short 
of the Foreign Office] the commanding oflicer directed the column by 
a sudden turn to the right, and hallecl before a Ikjiisc remarlvahlc for 
being illuminated by large red-coloimd lamps. It is the olTiee of the 
National — the ardent advocate of democravij. The crowd thund(‘rs 
forth the Marseillaise — and jM.^3Iarrast ai>pears at the window^ and 
addresses to the pcojdc some cxpicssions of admiration and sympathy. 
The column then resumed its maich.’ — ll>, p. 79. 

A few minutes brought them to the scene of the action we 
have just described. The catastrophe was cagei ly seizc'cl on as 
the occasion of one of those theatrical exhibitions which IWisiaii 
revolutionists are so ready to get U]i. A toniberean, or kind of 
o])en cart, was procured, and four or five of the dead bodies were 
paraded through the city, with the arcoin])anirpcnls of funeral 
torc hes and chants des morts, to excite the fury and vengeance of 
the people. Some circumstances of this jiroc'ession are worthy of 
notice. It procccMled in the first instance to the? office of the 
National^ which glorifies itself for having been ‘ the head-quartc^rs ’ 
ol the revolt. Tluire M. Gamier- Pages, now a memhe.r of the 
Provisional GovcrmnrntJiajipenedio be with his friend M. Mar- 
rast, »also now a rnemher of the Provisional Government ; and M. 
Garnier-Pages made a fervid speec h over the bodies, in whicdi 
he promised the people ‘vengeance.* The procession then made 
a detour to visit the office of /,a Riforrnc; where its editor, 
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M. Ferdinand Flocon, now also a vicmher of the Provisional 
(rovcnimcnt, made a fervid allocution to tlie crowd, in vvliicli he 
j)roinised them ‘ justice.’ 'riicnce they proceeded to the Place de 
Ja Pastille, and there, at the foot of the column of July, the 
dead bodies — havinj^ thus served the temporary purpose — were 
Ic'fr, and by an indecent negligence remained unburied to the 
<los(j of the next day. 

File revolutionary publications endeavour to give great im- 
j)ort;uicc to this event as the cause and justification of the insur- 
r(?(!tion; but the first insurrection had already carried its object 
afi(?r a struggle of two days before this ev’cnt look place, and it 
seems that this funeral pro('(ission, though a very striking s]>ec- 
tach?, had not so much cifect as its devisers had e\'pect(?d. In 
Irutli, the movement had be('n from the beginning far from wliat 
could be truly call(?d a popular one, for it had n») really popular 
objeit. J'Ik; great mass <»f the peophj had taken very little 
inleri'bt in the liampiets or reform ({uestions raised by the Dy- 
nastic 0])po:»ition for mere party j)urpos(*s — nor were they much 
infected by the theori(\s oi tlie Republicans and Communists, 
'v^liich- not. yet even jiroiriulgated — were not of a nature to 
(*\cit(i enthubia.sm beyond their own conledcracies ; and, as far as 
th<*v wer(» known, created distrust ami alarm in the houryooisic, 

Wc do not think it necessary, nor indeed should we have room, 
to follow the various details of the struggle, which have been so 
recently and so fully given in the newspajicrs — ])artiall\, of 
cour.s(!, towards the winning slch’, wliieli bad in its uncontrolled 
liaiids a power of summary vciigeama; for any disagreeable truth 
that miglit l)(! told ; — thirty-nine hnpopnlnr priiitiny presses were 
the first \ietims of this enlighlciied ieva)luLion — and we are in- 
formed that one of the first steps taken by the Provisional 
Cloveriiment tow'aids restoring order was to siiyfpwt to the press 
that the Revolulioii was to be painted eoulcnr dc rose — tliat no 
more of tumult should be menlioiied than might be iicecssarv 
to set oir the heroism of the peo]>lc — and no instance's of robbery 
or plunder, exeejit .as occasions for exhibiting ibeir indignation 
and summary* justice against such jiracliees. We have been 
informed by eye- witnesses of many terrible scenes .of popular 
cruelty that the ncwsjiapers have suppresseel, and it is notorious 
that they .and everybody else, including 1 he Provisional Goverii- 
iiient itself, .arc still under a strong coercion from tlie armed and 
discaplined mob that now holds Paris. But in truth it was, we 
believe, a comparatively orderly riot. It was got up — suddenly, 
indeed, in point of time, but systein.atically as to its objects and 
organization — by cool-headed men ; and, moreover, the Parisians 
arc iiii])rovlng in insurrectionary tactics. The last exhibition was 
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as mu(*h inoio polito in its forms than lliat of Jiilv, 

ISoO, as that liad liillcn short of tho demoniac horrors of Auf»:iisL 
and Spj)toinhc*r, 1 71*2. Forcsceinp:, as we do, some not disfant oec*a- 
sion for its exercise, we heartily con^ratnlate our nci** hl)ours on this 
growing moderation, and hope that '' la f/rande Iiahifiidc^ of turn- 
ins: their country topsy-turvy may at last banish blood and ])1 under 
altos:clhcr from their future experiments in legislation and govern- 
ment, l)Ut there was another and probably more elfeetive cause 
t’or the recent moderation. There was no resi.slain?e, almost none 
at all, to the march of the insurrection ; and hardly any conllict, 
except where the mob actually attacked some of ihe ])osts of tin* 
military and the Municipal Guards; and tin' coalition of tlu' 
insuiijents with lh<^ ^^lllonal Guard trave a charac ter of order 
and reirularitv to tin; Avhole procc^edine:. Hut we need not 
j)ursu(* this topic further. A little more' or less of viohnicc* in the 
subordinate actors does not affet t the liistorical view of tin* case*, 
nor at pn*sent the moral lesson to l>e derived from it — /Ik// is to 
come luneafter, thouii^li \\c fear too soon. /?r.y>iccjiiin/i. 

We return to (he jiioceediiiij^s at the 'Ihilleries in the* ahernoon 
of 11' cdiiesdaij. The Kinji:, we have s(‘en, sent for 3d. Moli\ who 
accej)l(‘d the mission of forminii: a uew (’abincl, and the cvemin^: 
was <MU|do\ed by him in that (mdeavour, of which we know' not 
the details — but tliey failed, and about midniijht Af. AroliM'csiorned 
back the mission that he had, it is said, rcdiictantlv undc'rtakc'n. 
At about on(‘ in the morninjr of Thnrsdai/, the 2 IM, lb(‘ Kin*;: 
sent ai^aiii h^r M. Gui/ot, and dt'clared his irilenlion of in\Jtinii- 
AI. 'riiiers to form a CiOV(*niinent. JH* also announced now at 
leiiiitli his deterininaiion of appoinlinir Afarshal Iiiiireand, a man 
of aeknowlcdi^ed ability, couraire, and pojiularlty in the aiin\, to 
the (’hiel‘ iniluarv command ; and Hufreaud, who was n(\‘ir at hand, 
carm? immediately and acccplcMl ilie charj^c*. Al. filnixoi, sent 
for ills colleagues, the MinistcTs of AVar and llu? Inlcilor, and 
they signed, about ihrecj o’c lock in the morning, the MarsliaTs 
appointment, which appeared in next clay’s JSronItenr. liUgc'and, 
W'h(» in the two preecMling da ns had reconiioiiered the town, 
w'!\s, with characteristic decision, ready with a plan of ojicna- 
lions. It was simple and bold — to attack instantly by night, 
with an overw belining force of artillery and infantry, all tlicj i)ar- 
ricades, and to clear the; city before morning of all obstructions ; and 
he was prepared lc> carry it into instant execution— all the troops, 
foot, horse, and ailillery, being in position, and well disposed to do 
their duty. It is not lor us to decide on the military merit of this 
plan: the Alarshal and the King were undoubtedly the most com- 
petent judges ot what best suited tlie time and circuiiistanres. 
The surprise and terror, as well as the force of such an attack, might 

have 
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have; Ixumi siiccossful ; but we venture to confess a doubt of lb(' 
v.'ilu(; of overthrow irifj barricades, which would always leave at 
hand materials for reconstruction, and which could only be mis- 
chievous to lh(* troo})S in the event (which we should have thought 
the r(‘collection of ](S,‘50 and 18‘32 might have forbidden) of risk- 
ing the troo]is in th(^ narrow streets. VVe beg leave to refer such 
of our readers as may take an interest in the inilitary part of the 
(piestion, to our former statements (vol. Ixxviii. })p. 270, &c.) on 
the ])robable <;fFect of the fortifications on future cnimtcs, and par- 
ticularly to the remarkable admission made, in Rlav, 1845, by M. 
1) uchrael — then, as he still was/// Fdrruari/ \ Minister of the 

Interior — that these works were intended ^ jortiftj ordet\ M. 
Duchatel is no\v in London, an exam])le als well as a witness that 
this great pow(!r was wholly mismanaged, or rather, it seems, 
cntirc'lv neglected. 

.Just after the appointment of Marsljal J3ugeaud had bcicn 
signed, and he bad gone to complete his arrangements for an 
immediate attack, airivcd M. 'I’hiers. llis only stipulation Avith 
the* King is said to have been tbe introduc'tion into the Ministry 
of M. Odillon Ilarrot; and in such a fool’s paradise were those 
gcmtlimien, tliat M. 'Fliiers drew up a little notice of tbe accession 
of himself and M. Larrot to the Ministry, th(‘ public*ation «»f 
which he manifestly thought would at once calm the storm. 

‘ Hi inotus aniinorum, atcpic hrcc* ct rtarnina tinita 
I’ulveris cxii^ui jaclu coinpressa qiiicscunt.* 

'fheir replacing M. Guizot ;ind his friends being the original and 
only object t)f the c'omiiiolion, tlu y ilattcncd themselves that it 
would cc’ase when that was attained. Hut this was iridc'c'd 
reehoninf/ without their hosts. The first act of these weak and 
giddy men — fit only to be tribunes, not Ministers — was to forbid 
Marshal Hugeaud to altac'k the insurrection ; the next Avas to 
ordin- the Iroojis not to defend their positions ; and the third, to 
issue a proclamation, signed Ihirrot and Thiers, announcing to 
tlu' ])ublic their own accession, and to the insurgents this won- 
derful notice*, Uiat thci/ were not to he I'csisted. 

'^J’he folly of lioping to disperse an insurrection by laying down 
one’s arms before it requires no comment. This jiroclaination, 
hastily printed at the presses of the * Constitution ncl ’ and ‘ Tresse' 
newspapers, aajis posted about ci(/ht a.m., and Avas everywhere 
lorn down as soon as posted. A subsequent proclamation to the 
National Guards, signed by General Lainoriciere (’J'hiers’ 
brolher-in-laAv, who had sujiersedcd the indignant Hugeaud), 
and c-ountersigned l)y Odillon Barrot, Avho had hastened to 
instal himself in the Home Office, were similarly treated — 

in 
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in short, those idols of yesterday were rubbish to-day. Full, 
however, of the idea of their own po])ularity — the last conviction 
that a <leina»:o^ue gives up — they had recourse to a measure of 
personal adventure which almost redeems the weakness of their 
proclamation. About ton a.m., Thiers, Barrot, and Lamoriciere 
got on horseback, and, attended by a kind of etat-major of col- 
leagues and allies, j)roceeded to several of the barricades to 
announce their appointment, to promise lleforin, and to harangue 
the insurgents into good-humour and submission. 'J'liis oratorical 
attack on the barric«adcs was received with tlie old revolutionary 
retort of 7/ cat trop'tard — the IVlinisters w’ere everywhere ro- 
ceivetl with hootings, pcltings, and at last shots — Lamoriciere 
was wounded — and nothing was left for them but a rapid retreat 
fn)iri the fury of the monster they had roused. 

The King himself had now to underrgo a not less omiinjus 
mortilicalion. A large body of troops and one or two battalions 
of National Cuards wore drawn up within the rails of tlu^ 
Carousel for the protection of the palace. It was ihounht jxditic 
that His Majosty should jtass them in review. He accordingly, 
attended by his stall’, descended into the court. He was reemved 
by the troops with a detamt air of loyally and cries of \'lcc Ic lio! . 
The National Guards Mere sullen, but not silent. As the 
King passed they cried * La Rclonnc' 'I'ln' King, somewhat 
humbly, replied, ^ Oitiy inca amis, aturz la llcfunan ! — ' Lv 

Hkfor-u-me !’ rc-eeboed the Guards in a tone and with a 
look of resolute menace and defiance exceedingly striking. 1I(‘ 
returned, much dispirited, to his apartments, where there (‘tisinal, 
as we have heard, a strange ^haos of persons and confusion of 
counsels, till at last M. hJmilc Girardin, the editor of the Fresse 
newspaper, rushed in to announce that the troops were delivering 
up iheir arms to the ])opulace, who Mere on tin; point of break- 
ing into the chalcau, and that there Mas no possible resource for 
saving eitlior the remains of royalty, or even ilie lives of the royal 
family, but abdication. 7'his bitter counsel, conveyed by so 
strange a channel, was received in a way that the world wouhl not 
have expected. The King’s soldier sons, wc have heard, seemed 
to approve the advice — the King himself, no longer the hero of 
the 28lh of July, 18J5, appeared to ofl’er but little opposition — 
while the gentle Queen, surrounded by her children and infant 
grandchildren, was strongly averse to such a degradation. Her 
feeling was however overborne — and rightly — for the fatal stej> 
liad already been taken — the nou’-resistance orders of the iu*w 
Ministry had rendered any further struggle hopeless, and left oven 
the lives of the Royal faiiilly at the mercy of the now infuriated 
populace. 1 he abdication was signed and proclaimed — but with 

no 
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no other cflTect than to give additional energy to the besiegers, as 
they had already become, of the chateau. They were on the 
point of forcing the closed but undefended -doors, when, in a 
sudden but certainly not groundless panic, the King, accompanied 
by the Queen, their children and grandchildren, escaped into the 
garden — through a subterraneous passage constructed for the little 
King of Rome and his nurses — without a change of linen and 
with one five-franc piece in his pocket, leaving the palace itself 
to exhibit correctly, step by step, the renewed scenes of 1 792. 

And here, though it interrupts the course of the narrative, we 
cannot repel the recollections that the place* the purpose, the re- 
sult of this incident force upon us ; interrupt our narrative, did 
we say — our readers may rather think thatdt only repeats it ; and 
we entreat their attention to each step of the parallel story. 

On the morning of the 10th of August, 1792, Louis XVI., 
constitutional King of the French, seeing his palace, his crown, 
and life threatened by an insurgent mob, was advised to pro- 
pitiate the good will of the troops and National Guard drawn up 
in the Carousel for his protection and seeming as yet faithful, by 
passing them in review. He did so— he came down that same 
flight of steps into the same Place du Carousel, with the same 
purpose as his cousin did on the 24th of February, 1848, and 
w ith the same fate — the troops received him with loyalty and 
cries of Vive le Roi, the National Guard with fierce looks and 
insulting cries of Vive Petion — the Parrot of that day ♦—the un- 
happy monarch returned to his apartments disappointed and 
dismayed. There his terrified family and bewildered ministers 
were assembled, when a man, whose very name is unknown, rushed 
into the royal presence, exclaiming that the mob, headed by the 
Marseillais, was advancing in irresistible force. ‘ What do they 
want f said the King. ^ La decheance^ replied the man. The 
King, bowed dowm by misfortune, unwilling to shed blood, seemed 
disposed to acquiesce — the Queen showed more resolution'; but in 
a short time the celebrated Kcederer forced himself upon them, 
and, with real or assumed terror, urged upon the monarch that 
his life was in danger, and that not a moment was to be lost in 
making his escape from the palace. This Rcrderer, says Peltier, 
* was a fellow a la fois bel esprit et factieux — who ambitioned to 
shine in literature and politics, but only obtained the editorship of 
a journaV Under the pressure of this, if not perfidious, at least 
unfortunate, adviser, the unhappy King issued orders to the troops 

* 111 October, 1830, in one of the aneutes, Louis Philippe was walking on the 
terrace of the Tiiileries with M. Ilarrot, then Prefect of the Seine, and then, as lately, 
suspected of countenancing the vnwute, ^ The* ]^uple on the outside calling out^ Vivt 
Barrot, Louis Philippe turned to him witli a kind of suspicious smile, and said, * 1 
remember to hare heard them calling out f'iv* Prtioii.* 
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posted to defend him not to Jire, and with his family escaped 
through the garden of theTuileries without even a change of linen 
or an ecu in money, leaving his devoted palace to be taken and 
sacked by an infuriated mob, who burned the furniture, plundered 
the cellars, and kept lawless possession of it for three days, doing 
a wild kind of justice on some amongst themselves who were 
accused of plundering for their own profit; and all this was 
accomplished by a revolt originally planned for the purpose of 
forcing the King to appoint a Girondine ministry, as the first 
step to what was really the object of the actors if not of the 
plotters of the insurrection — a republic ! We see how exactly, 
even in minute details, the new revolution imitated its great 
progenitor. • 

The escape of the 2Ath of February was a strange sight, and 
pregnant with recollections still more terrible than those of the 
Tenth of Any ust. The fugitives traversed the garden, and about 
the centre of the Place de la Concorde — the very spot, infamous 
for the judicial massacres of the first Revolution — where the aunt 
of the fugitive Queen and the father of the deposed King had 
met, from such opposite causes and so differently regretted, a 
common fate — happening to find two of those little one-horse 
carriages that ply to St. Cloud, they hurried into them to escape 
the danger of falling still more irregular victims of the cruel vi- 
cissitudes of popular insanity. The Royal party consisted of the 
King, Queen, Duke and Duchess of Montpensicr, the Duchess 
of Nemours and her children, tlie Princess Clementine and her 
husband tlie Duke Augustus of Saxe Coburg, and M. Duchatel. 
last Minister of the Interior* From St. Cloud they proceeded 
towards Dreux, passing hastily through Trianon, a little villa 
attached t<j Versailles. 

And here, where they did not venture to stop, must pause 
for a moment to wonder at a new phenomenon. What must have 
been Louis Philippe’s feelings — what his estimate of the people 
he was leaving — when there, at that Versailles which, with such 
a profusion of expense, he had renovated and exalted, this magni- 
ficent benefactor did not dare to stop long enouglj even to delibe- 
rate what road he should take, or to obtain the material means — 
linen and money — of pursuing it! This circumstance marks 
better than any commentaries of ours could do the state of mind 
of both the King and what the National calls ‘ vet admirable 
peuple — gniereux autant qnil cst brave. ^ 

The fugitives reached Dreux, about forty miles from Paris, on 
the road to Britanny, late that night; and, having been addi- 
tionally alarmed by some insults on the road, the whole family 
(except the Duchess of Orleans, her two sons, and the Duke 
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cic Nemours, who was attending on her, and to whom we shall 
presently revert) determined to facilitate their individual escapes 
by separation — dividing amongst them for their respective uses 
all the money they possessed — a sum, it is said, of about eighty 
francs — the greater portion being the contents of a pocket- 
book which, for charitable purposes, the good Queen generally 
carried, and happened now to have about her. An additional 
supply was however collected for them, by the exertions of some 
humane individuals at Dreux. Hie history of their several 
adventures wc know not : though we should be glad to explain 
how it happened that the poor young Duchess of Montpensier 
(a stranger, sixteen years of age, and ^ith child) found her 
way alonCt and in disguise, on board a British packet-boat at 
Boulogne — astonished to meet, also disguised, in the same vessel, 
the Duke and Duchess Augustus of Saxe Coburg, and her brother- 
in-law M. dc Nemours- — all arriving at the same time at the same 
place, without, we believe, any preconcert. The King and Queen 
and the Duchess of Nemours made their way to the neighbour- 
hood of l^vrcux, and there lay a few days concealed till they found 
thcinsolves within reach of one of the numerous vessels which the 
British Cioverninent had considerately sent out to aid in their 
(‘scape. On Thursdai/ the 1st of March a small boat conveyed 
them from Ilonileur on board the Express British steam-vessel, 
lying in the Seine, ofl' Havre, and next day they were landed 
safely at Newhaven, whence they proceeded to Claremont, where 
they had the consolation to find all the fugitives of Dreux, with 
the addition of M. dc Nemours, safely reunited ; and where 
they have been since joined by the Duke and Duchess of 
Aumalc, and the Prince and Princess of Joinville, and their 
young families. 

The humiliating circumstances of the King’s flight have been 
ungenerously insisted on. It was a painful, and wc admit humi- 
liating, reverse — but humiliating rather to its authors than its 
victims. It has been contrasted with the retreat of Charles X. 
Charles X,, we are told, with a sarcastic inuendo, retired like a 
(jcntleman, So»he did ; but the cases w^cre diflerent. Charles was 
at the first outbreak already at St. Cloud, whence he removed to 
Kambouillet, and was still surrounded by friends and guards, who 
would have died for his protection ; but even that would not have 
saved him from the necessity of a hurried and obscure flight, or 
the alternative of being massacred by the Parisian mob, which 
was marching on Rambouillct : — it was the influence of the Duke 
of Orleans that protected his retreat, and spared him the mortifi- 
cations, insults, and dangers, from which in this new revolution of 
fortune’s wheel there was no well-disposed successor to protect 
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him ; and we hope that the concern for national character^ from 
which Louis Philippe rejected a proposition to confiscate the 
private property of the exiles of 1830, will find an echo in the 
bosoms of the French people : — 

‘ I confess,’ said Louis Philippe, * I had a strong repugnance to 
sanction the confiscation of 24,000/. a*year, the private property of a 
proscribed family. It is for the dignity of France that this family 
should not be reduced to receive alms from strangers* — Capejigue^ ix. 
306. 

Louis Philippe trusted, we are assured, his whole fortune to 
France, and we hope the new Revolution does not destine him 
and his family — nor the innocent survivors of the elder branch — 
r which now indeed would be a world -revolting cruelty) — to live on 
the alms of strangers. England, generous as she is to all classes 
of misfortune, would rather be relieved from the poor triumph of 
offering pecuniary assistance to the Prince de Joinville. 1 1 will be 
enough to afford him protection, as long as he may desire it, from 
the passions of that people which, in his boyish craving for 
popularity, he endeavoured to excite against us. 

We r^eat it — the contrast between the late departure and 
that of Charles X. is in fact honourable to Louis Philippe — 
and a better - founded reproach against him would be, wo 
think, that he rather too much resembled Charles X. in the crisis 
of his fate. ^ Charles and the Duke d^Angouleme were, we 
think, not unjustly reproached for their personal inertness — for 
not having headed their troops and taken a part in defence of 
their crown and kingdom in July, 1830. Had they met that 
revolt like men of foresight,' or grappled with it like men of 
spirit, it would have fallen before them. We make the same 
reproach, with equal regret and still more conviction of its jus- 
tice, against Louis Philippe. If, instead of dismissing M . Guizot, 
who was the representative — and, as he would both reign and 
govern^ only the organ— of his own policy, the King had on the 
Wednesday, or even on the Thursday morning, shown but one 
hour of the same calm front and active intrepidity that he had 
displayed on his former trials, he would, we cailnot but think, 
have triumphed more easily than he had done before. Dis aliter 
visum t 

We now revert to the course of events in Paris; and first, as 
to the policy of the abdication, we beg leave to reproduce the 
remarks made by us fifteen years ago, on the subject of the 
abdication of Charles X. : 

. ^ A theorist has said, and phrasemongers have repeated, that ‘‘ history 
IS philosophy teaching by example.” Alas! such examples never teach* 
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The utter and even ridiculous feiilure of Buonaparte’s abdication — if 
history could teach conduct — should have warned Charles of the utter 
incfTiciency of such a course for any good purpose. It forfeits de Jacto 
and de jure the existing rights, without conferring one jot of authority 
on the intended successor.*— Q. R., v. xlix- p. 483. 

Could any one have believed that this ‘ wea/i device,* the 
concluding blunder of the reigns of Napoleon and Charles, 
was also to be that of Louis Philippe. ' Alas I examples never 
teach.' The abdication was simply in favour {!) of the Count 
de Paris, and there existed a law conferring the regency on the 
Duke of Nemours, but the Thiers-Barrot ministry proposed to 
substitute for him the Duchess of Orleans. As soon as the King 
had consummated his abdication, M. Dupin, a member, we pre- 
sume, of the new cabinet, hastened to present their puppets — the 
infant (^Louis- Philippe 11.) and the intended Regent, attended by 
the Duke of Nemours, the legal Regent — to the Chamber of 
Deputies, where they hoped no doubt to have the Duchess’s re- 
gency and their ow’n power sanctioned and confirmed — not, in the 
blindness of their ambition and presumption, anticipating that 
the Frankenstein that had overthrown M. Guizot and ex- 
pelled the King could fail to respect the sanctity of the re- 
presentative Chamber and its patriot orators. The scenes that 
ensued are so essentially characteristic of the new revolution 
that we must give them in some extracts from the most impartial 
papers : — 

‘ The Chamber of Deputies was to have mct at three o’clock, but, the 
events of the inuriiiiig having deranged the order of business, the Presi- 
dent took the chair at one o’clock — ihat being the time at which the 
bureaux ought to liave mct. There wciu about three hundred Deputies 
present. 

‘ About half-past one the Duchess of Orleans, and the two Princes 
her sons, entered the Chamber, followed by the Duke of Nemours. 
The Count of Paris was led in first. With difRculty he penetrated as 
far as the semicircle in front of the President’s chair, so crowded was 
it with Deputies ^d National Guards. The Duchess seated herself in 
an arm-chair, witli a son at each side of her, in that space. 

^ Immediately after, the passages to the various parts of the Chamber 
were fdlcd with an immense body of the people aud national guards, 
both armed. Cries of “ You cannot enter !”“ You have no right to 
enter ! ” were heard ; but the next moment a number of people forced 
their way into the Chamber, and placed themselves under the tribune, 
surrounding and pressing upon the Duchess, who retreated, taking the 
young Princes by the hand, to the range of seats behind the Deputies, 
and in front of the President. The Duke de Nemours and the suite 
placed themselves immediately behind the Princess and her sons. The 
greatest agitation prevailed, and it was a moment after increased by 
the public tribunes having been invaded by another body of the people. 

•M. Dupin^ 
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* M. Dupin^ who came with the Duchess, ascended the tribune amidst 
deep silence, and said, “In the present situation of the capital and of 
the country, the Chamber was bound to assemble immediately. ' Tlic 
King has abdicated. He has disposed of the ciowu in favour of his 
grandson, the Count of Paris ; and has constituted the Duchess of 
Orleans Regent.** (Applause from all the centre and some of the 
public tribunes, with loud disapprobation on the 

‘ A voice (from one of the tribunes) : “ It is too late !** 

* A violent agitation and opposition to this proposition here arose. 
A number of Deputies collected round the Duchess of Orleans and the 
rest of the royal group. • National guards without ceremony mingled 
with the Deputies. 

‘After the tumult had in some degree subsided, M. Marie said, 
“ The position of the peo]|^lc had changed since the morning, and, as 
the regency had been already given by law to the Duke dc Nemours, 
it could nut be transferred to the Duchess. A Provisional Go- 
vernment ought to be nominated, for the purpose of consulting with 
the two Chambers on the necessity of satisfying the wishes of the 
country.” After a few words in support of this proposal from M. 
Creinicux and the Abbd Gdnoude [a Legitimist], M. Barrot, w'ho had 
just entered, made an appeal on behalf of the Count of Paris and the 
Duchess of Orleans, during which the Duchess herself attempted to 
speak. M. de Larochejacquelin [we need hardly say a Legitimist] fol- 
lowed, in a temperate but firm speech, insisting on the right of the 
people themselves to decide on a future form of Government. M. Michel 
Chevallier [one of the crowd, and editor of a newspaper] then ascended 
the tribune, but was violently interrupted, during the few phrases he 
uttered, on the score of not being a member. While he was speaking, 
another crowd broke into the Chamber dressed in the most hetero- 
geneous manner — some in blouses, with dragoon’s lielmets on their 
heads; others with] cross-belts and infantry-caps; others in ordinary 
clothes; but all with arms — swords, lances, spears, muskets — and 
tri-coloured banners. They at once seized on such seats as w^re un- 
occupied ; several even ascended the tribune. The President, to mark 
his disapprobation of their proceedings, put on his hat. This created 
a dreadful uproar, and the cry of “ Oil’ with your hat, President ! ” 
broke from the new-comers. Several of them even directed their 
muskets at him. The scene was one of almost iHiimaginable vio- 
lence. 

‘ M. Ledru-Rollin, from his place, overpowering the tumult with his 
voice, called, in the narqe of the jieoplc, for silence. A number of the 
Deputies now withdrew, and the crowd took possession of their places. 
The tumult was tremendous. The Duchess of Orleans, however, sat 
calmly amidst the uproar, and M, de Nemours conducted himself with 
great coolness and propriety. After some time, M. Lcdru-Rollin 
succeeded »n making himself heard. In the name of the people, he 
protested against the kind of Government which had just been proposed. 
(I ipntpiise applause ; cries of “Bravo! bravo!** from the new-comers, 
and their CQmrades in the public tribunes.) Already, in 1842 , he had 
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demanded the constitution of 1791. (Cheers.) That constitution de- 
clared tliat it should be necessary to make an appeal to the people 
whenever a Regency bill was to be passed. (The loudest applause.) 
He protested, therefore, against the Government that it is attempted to 
establish, in the name of the citizens who for the last two days had been 
fighting, and who would, if necessary, resume arms. (Cries of Yes, 
yes cheers, with brandishing of arms, and, in some cases, raising of 
muskets to the shoulder.) lie concluded by demanding, in the name 
(if the people, a Provisional Government. (Great applause.) 

^ M. de Ijamartine followed the same line of argument as that adopted 
by M. Lcdru-Rollin, and was continually interrupted by thunders of 
applause. — At this moment a violent knocking was heard at the door of 
an upper tribune, which was not entirely filled. On the door being 
o[)ened, a number of armed men rushed in. * Several of them forced 
their way to the front scats, and pointed their muskets at the Deputies. 
Some of the weapons were iilso turned in the direction of the Royal 
party. The persons immediately around the Duchess and her children 
now endeavoured to persuade her to quit the Chamber, and in a few 
moments she did so, accompanied by her sons and the Duke of Ne- 
mours. They retired in the, first instance to the Hotel des Invalidesy 
but were soon forced to flight. The Duchess and her children reached 
the Rhine, and the Duke of Nemours Boulogne, and thence England. 

‘ At the same moment with the Duchess M. Sauzet withdrew from 
tlie President’s chair, and nearly all the Deputies who had remained 
now quitted their places. The noise and disorder at this moment were 
at the greatest height. Shortly after, silence being somewhat restored, 
M. Ledru'Rollin said, According as I read out the names of the 
Provisional Government, you will say ‘ Yes’ or ‘No,’ just as they 
jdease you ; and in order to act officially (!) I call on the reporters of the 
public press to note dowui the names ayd the manner in which they are 
received, that France may know what h s been done here.” lie then 
read out the names of MM. Dupont (de I’Eurc), Arago, De Lamartine, 
Ijcdru-Rollin, Creniieux, Garnicr-Pages, and Marie ; all except the two 
lust were received wiih unanimous acclamations — Garnier-Pag^s and 
Marie had a few negatives. Cries of “To the Hf>tel de Ville!” here 
arose, followed by a cry of “ No civil list,” and another of “ No King ! ” 
Tlic next instant M. Dupont (de I’Eure) look possession of the chair. 
M. de Lamartine and l^dru-Rollin attempted severally to obtain a 
hearing, but unsuccessfully. Several of the National Guards^ and some 
of the people, also made similar attempts, but without effect. A cry 
then arose in one of the tribunes of “ Let Lamartine speak !” and at 
once all the others took it up. 

‘ M. de Lamartine : “ A Provisional Government will be at once pro- 
claimed.” — Enthusiastic cries of “Vive Lamartine !”— -Other voices : 
“ The names ! the names !” 

‘ M. Cremieux, amidst great tumult : “It is essential that silence be 
restored, in order that our venerable colleague, M. Dupont (de TEure), 
may rei^d to you the names which you wish to learn.” — As the tumult, 
which ha4 UiUcd for a second whilst the honourable Deputy was speak- 
ing, 
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ing, recommenced just as violently as ever, the names were written down 
on a sheet of paper, and that, being placed on the end of a musket, w as 
so paraded about the Chamber. 

‘ M. Lcdru-Rollin (in the midst of the noise) ; “ A Provisional Govern- 
ment cannot be organised in a light or careless manner. I shall read 
over the names aloud, and you will approve of them, or reject them, ns 
YOU think fit.’’ — In the midst of shouts and cries the honourable Deputy 
read out the names, but nothing could be heard. Nearly all the Deputies 
had hy this time departed, and the national guards and the people had 
the Chamber to themselves. 

• M. Ledru-Rollin : ” We are obliged to close the sitting in order to 
proceed to the seat of Government.” 

‘ From all sides : “ To^the Hotel de Ville ! Vive la Republique !” 

* This most extraordinary sitting was then brought to a conclusion at 
four o’clock. The people withdrew in the utmost tumult.’ 

No comment could add anything to this picture, which bears 
a grotesque resemblance to the foundation of the first Republic 
on the evening of the 10th of August, and the overthrow of the 
Girondins of the 2nd of June, when the National Assembly 
and the Convention were similarly, though not so completely, 
overpowered by the populace. And nothing on those more awful 
occasions at all ap])roachcd to the ludicrous audacity of half-a- 
dozen private members who happened to be present announcing 
as a Provisional Government their own names, which were lost in 
the tumult, and only known by being hastily written on a piece 
of paper, and paraded at the end of a musket. Docs any man 
in his senses believe that such an abortion can live ? 

The Government thus extemporized and self-appointed con- 
sisted of seven Deputies — Dupont, Lamartine, Cremieux, Ar.ago, 
Ledru-Kollin, Gamier- Pages, and Marie; and in the proclauia- 
tion in which these citizens announced themselves as the provi- 
sional chiefs of the Republic it was added that they had appointed 
Armand Marrast, Ferdinand Flocon, Louis Blanc (all journalists^ 
and Albert, *a xcorkman! Secretaries to the Government. But 
hardly was this arrangement promulgated, when it was varied 
in a way that we have not seen anywhere remarked on, but 
which we think deserved remark. In a subsequent procla- 
mation we find silently, without any notice, the four Secretaries 
signing as integral and equal members of the Provisional 
Government. The reason, it will be guessed, was that a Go- 
vernment composed of Deputies, however humble their individual 
claims to such a station might be, was already too aristocratical ; 
and the four Secretaries — three of them journalists and one who, 
though styled a workman, had been also connected with an Oppo- 
sition journal — not content with that inferior station, insisted on 
being members of the Government; and so we find them in all 

subsequent 
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subsequent acts. The original Government had the kind of assent 
of the people and what remained of the Deputies in the public 
hall of the national representation ; it was, as we have seen^ a 
burlesque on popular election — but it had some resemblance to 
it : but where, or when, or how, or by what authority were the 
tliree men of the newspapers and he of the workshop added to 
tlie Supreme Government? Marrast was editor of the National, 
the chief organ of the Republicans ; Louis Blanc was not merely 
a journalist, but author of the JDix Ans, the manual of the 
Republican and Communist factions ; Flocon was editor of La 
Hvforme; as to Albert, the workman, we shall see more by and by. 

The mode in which this journalist addition to the original 
Government was made was this : before the Provisional Govern- 
ment of the seven Deputies had reached the office of the Reforme, 
a detachment of persons connected with that journal had seized 
on the Prefecture of Police, and thence had issued a procla- 
mation, signed by one Caussidiere, announcing by the will of 
the j^coplc a Provisional Government, composed of Arago, Louis 
Blanc, Marie, Lamartine, Flocon, Ledru-Rollin, Recurt, Mar- 
rast, and Albert. This, of course, was Louis Blanc's pro- 
gramme; it and the one from the Chamber reached the Hdtcl 
dc Villc about the same time, and there, to prevent a public schism, 
the two lists were united, though not without a long struggle, 
by a fusion of both — minus the citizen Recurt^ who has been pro- 
vided with the subordinate office of Adjoint du Moire de Paris, 
and figures in the very prominent station of President of the 
Committee of Elections. We need not point out to our readers 
the bearings of this proceeding, itOr the evidence it affords of the 
combination of weakness, audacity, and juggle in the very first 
concoction of this government. 

We find that by a strange accident the author of one of the 
publications enumerated at the head of this article, Mr. Percy St. 
John* happened, while indulging his curiosity by walking through 
the town on Thursday, to fall in with the actual manufacture of 
the Government : — 

^ After pausing to admire a splendid barricade at the comer of the 
Rue dc Bouloy, I entered the Passage Yero-Dodat, and thence gained 
the Rue Jean Jacques Rousseau, one mass of barricades, erected under 
tlic guidance of the editors of the Riforme [whose office is in this 
street]. On the door of this office — I paused to read — there was 
written up— 

* Our confidence in Mr. St. Jolin's work extends uo farther than to the few scenes 
ill which he himself was concerned ; the rest is copied from very apocry|.lial autliori- 
ties, and his opinions, generally erroneous, 'seem to have been deiived from his * friends' 
of the republican press. 


** Provisional 
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‘^Provisional Government.’* 

But the list was not the same as that published at the Chamber of De- 
puties. It was composed of Arago, Flocon, Louis Blanc, Recurt, La- 
martine, Ledru-Rollin, Albert, Marrast. While 1 was reading, a friend 
tapped me on the shoulder. I turned round. It was a joyous Republican, 
who dragged me up the dark stairs of the house, and into the office of the 
Rvfbrme, At a table sat six persons writing. They were surrounded 
by armed men, who cried aloud for copies of the list. The six men 
were writing as fast as they could the list, and handing it to anxious 
friends, who took copies, and hurried away to proclaim the names on the 
barricades. 1 asked for a copy. “* One for the Place Vendome 1*’ cried 
one. “ One for the Hdtel de Ville !” cried another. “ Leave out that 
Marrast !” said a third, a short thick-set man, with a musket in his hand ; 
“ 1 know him, II a perdu la I^ribuncV The men continued copying 
in the most imperturbable manner. “ A Deputation from the Section of 

said the doorkeeper, and one of the six men rose to greet it. 

“Have you no printed copies?” exclaimed many. “They are all ex- 
hausted;” said another, “ they were printed in the night. We did not 
expect such a demand.” “ Wdl the Reforme appear to-morrow ?” 
“ I know not. I believe the writers will be too much engaged.” 

‘ I believe them, for, from the lead of a journal with scarce enough 
ahonnh to keep it alive, they have, by a bold stroke, attained to the 
lead of nation. Ferdinand Flocon is one of the Provisional Govern- 
ment. 1 demanded a copy of the proclamation. It was given me ; and 
then I left that small dark room, filled with bustle and excitement, 
where, surrounded by the victorious combatants of the day, six unknown 
men were sending forth to the millions of France the names of their 
rulers for the nonce. And all because they had much faith, much cou- 
rage, much patience. Putting up my precious copy of the document, 
which -would soon be rare, I moved up the street, and to my as- 
tonishment found the Post-office in full activity. Protected by an 
imposing force of National Guards, the letter-carriers were coming 
and going as if there had been no fighting all day. How this came 
about, one of the actors in the scene, a writer in the Reforme^ shall tell. 
“ After the struggle at the Palais Royal, and after a visit, by way of 
politeness, to the Tuileries, those of the combatants connected with the 
Rforme^ either in the character of w'riters, or as particular friends of 
the Journal, collected in its bureau, and at once occupied themselves 
with the formation of a Provisional Government. Four names were at 
first chosen, Francis Arago (the savant), Ferdinand Flocon, Jjouis Blanc, 
and Albert {puvTier\ and then they occupied themselves in mastering the 
two administrations where importance was so immense — the Post-office 
and the Prefecture of Police. The citizem present unanimously selected 
Etienne Arago [a brother of the astronomer] to fill the office of Director 
of the Post-office, and Marc Caussidicre to fill that of the ex-prefect, 
Delessert. Three citizens joined themselves with JJtienne to serve him, 
not as an escort, but as a committee of installation. Many National 
Guards were collected in the court of the Hotel : the ranks opened before 
Etienne Arago when he announced the mission with which he was 

invested. 
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invested. A few minutes after, he entered the private cabinet of the 
Count Dcjean, Director-General of the Post-office. “ In the name of the 
Republic/* he said, “ Citoyen Dejean, you are dismissed. In the name 
of the Rei)ublic, I come % replace you in the functions of Director- 
General of the Post-office.’* “ But, Monsieur !” said M. Dejean, stand- 
ing up, “ have you a commission — a title ?’* “ 1 have nothing but my 

word.*’ “But, Monsieur, I — ” “I have my word, and my name is 
Ktienne Arago.” ‘‘But/* said M. Dcjean, after a moment of silence 
and hesitation, “ before I quit the Direction of the Post-office, I must 
request that you will give me your signature, and that some document 
may remain in the Archives.” “ Willingly,” r^cplied Etienne, seating 
himself in the arm-chair of M. Dejean. And he wrote his name at 
the bottom of a few lines, containing the dismissal of M. Dcjean, and 
his own appointment. “I have made a fault in grammar, I see, in 
reading over the few hurried lines— rather a grave fault for a literary 
man; but,” he uddeil, smiling, “one may b^fl^excuscd writing bad 
IVcnch, when one has just been fighting like a gooliLFrenchman.” ’ 

And those installations of two journalists — Etn^nne Arago in the 
I^ist-officc, and Marc Caussidicre at the Prefecture of Police — 
were accomplished even before the Government that they affected 
to represent had been settled. 

Mr. St. John proceeds: — 

‘ The two rival Provisional Governments have met, and are closeted 
in the Hotel de Villc, that of the Itcjbrme and that of the Chamber of 
Deputies. No doubt, but, in tbe eyes of the people, the former is the 
most popular, because with, and of, the masses. But if there be dis- 
cussion, there will be nncutes again this night in the streets of Paris, 
and solemn is the responsibility which will hang on those who shall set 
class against class, where all arc armed or arming. Already two parties 
are seen, one waving the tricolor, the Ulhcr the red or bloody flag, which 
streams over the Tuileries, Hotel de Vilk, Column of Vendome, &c. 

‘ Fifty thousand armed men are round the Hotel de Villc ; they have 
invaded the passages, they have cannon pointed against its gates; they 
have flags waving, drums beatiug ; and these fifty thousand throats 
send up one voice of warning and command to those who deliberate 
within. But one cry is heard from those thousands and thousands, 
while all the face's, begrimed with smoke, dirt, and gunpowder, red 
with heat or pale with hunger, are turned to the Pharos, which is to 
guide them to liberty and happiness, peace and prosperity ! 

^ “ Vive la Rt^publique ! ** was the stunning cry. “ No more 
Kings ! no Bourbons ! no branch cadet ! ” while a few vainly muttered 
“ Vive Henry V. ! *’ 

Presently, the ‘impatience of the crowd grew prodigious. To them 
the sitting of the Provisional Government seemed interminable. They 
thundered at the gates, they roared, for many suggested in the crowd 
that, perhaps, they were making terms with the Regency. 

‘ “ Pas de Regence / No boy Kings ! None of the ‘ race maudite !’ 
‘ Mort aux roisl*- Vive la R^publiquel la RtSpubliquc ! la Rt5- 
publiquc ! ” and then a thousand throats cried aloud : — 

‘ Apotres 
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< Apotres pun de la moiitagiie ! 

Que tout citoyeu Boit soldat ! 

J] eat temps d'entrer en cainj>agne — 

Aux despotes livrons co^)ats ! 

Vive la lepublique ! Vive la republique ! 

Debout, peuple Fraii^ais ! debout, people hcro'iqiie / 

Debout, peuple Fraii^ais! Vive la republiquer 

* And the terrific chorus was shouted by ten thousand voices.’ 

1792 over again, except that the doggrel has no longer the zest 
of originality 

A short retrospect of the characters and position of the men 
thus placed at the head of the destinies of France will afford us 
some prospect of the future. 

Dupont — called de *T Eure, because, in Buonaparte's shadow 
of a Representative Chamber in 1813, he was Deputy for the 
department of Eure — had filled subordinate legal offices in the 
courts of Rouen throughout the Revolution and the Empire, and, 
though he had accepted the title of Chevalier from the Emperor, 
he professed, as far as he dared. Republican opinions, and did 
so openly after the Restoration. He was Louis Philippe’s first 
Minister of J ustice after the three glorious days of J uly ; and — 
to do him justice — he separated from him on account of the same 
radical principles which have now replaced him — not in power 
indeed, for his age and his natural mediocrity of talent forbid 
that, but as the nominal head in the Government, where he is a 
cypher — ^his name at the foot of a decree means no more than 
^ Liberty equality^ and fraternity * at the top. 

M. de Lamartine is of a different class ; he is well known to 
the world as the first poet of \yhat is called the Romantic school, 
and he has lately obtained additional celebrity by a history of the 
Girondins^ which partakes still more of the character of romance 
than his verses. His first political impressions were legitimist, 
because he is essentially a gentleman of high feelings and a culti- 
vated— r-over- cultivated — taste, but he is a ridiculous victim of per- 
sonal vanity. This reveals itself in all his works ; but there is 
one specimen of it which late events have rendered peculiarly 
remarkable, and We thank the Athenaeum for reminding us of it. 
He states, in his * Voyage en Orient! that in one of h*is conversations 
with Lady Hester Stanhope that insana Vdtes told him his fortune: — 

‘ Croyez ce que vous voudrezj* me dit-elle, ‘ vous lien ^tes pas moins 
un de CCS homines que f aitendais^ que la Providence ni envoy e^ et qui 
ont une grande part a accomplir dans Veeuvre qui se prepare^ 13ien^ 
tot vous retournerez ^ en Europe ; V Europe est finie ; la France scale 
a une^ grande mission a accomplir encore, Vous y pariiciperez — -je 
ne sais pas encore comment ^ mais je puis vous le dire ce soir si vous le 
desirezj quandfaurai consulte nos etoiles! — Voyage^ 1. p. 250. 

And then follow some further revelations of the stars ; but this 

general 
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gonc’ral pros^iect of his forturffe is sufficiently curious. But more 
remarkable and much more Important is a prophecy, which he 
himself has delivered ^nd which we are surprised has not made 
more noise. It is in a small work, published anonymously in 
1843, aTid rojirinted with his name on the December, 1847, 
entitled " France and England^ or a Vision of the Future^ Of 
this work wvt had never heard till we saw an English translation 
(jf it, which came out in London at the close of February simuL 
taiieously with the Revolution that the original work had sg;i- 
nouiiccd in 1(S43. The vision is that of a young Frenchman, who, 
while under the influence of haschish, an intoxicating drug of the 
fkast, sees what the world is to be an hundred years hence. He 
need not have taken so long a period, for much of his prophecy 
has been accomplished within five. 

1 lo sees the corrupt and fraudulent government of Louis 
Philippe ovcntlirowii, and a Republic erected and society recon- 
stru<*ted on the principles of Louis Blanc’s Organisation dit 
Trarait, and on its banner is inscribed ‘ Liberty, Equality, 
FuATERNtTY’ — tlic inotlo; aiid there are whole pages on this sub* 
t which seem to be repeated in the proclamations and speeches 
of the Provision'd Government. He secs also that, in imitation 
of the great Republic — not by any armed interposition, but by 
the moral force of (»xamplc — all the small states of Germany and 
Italy have, by simultaneous insurrections, constituted themselves 
into two great federal nations. He sees that Spain, after having 
absorbed Portugal, has also constituted itself one Iberian nation ; 
;;iid he attributes this event, as well as Louis Philippe^s own down- 
fall, lo Spanish marriaf/cs — the reAb of the 'dynastic selfishness’ 
of Louis Pbilij)pe. He also supposes a spontaneous amalgama- 
tion of Belgium and the Rhenisti provinces with France — her 
natural boundaries ; and he imagines France thus constituted to 
form, with S])ain and Italy, a great confederation, to be governed, 
as to international concerns, by wliat he calls an Iber-Gallitalian 
Congress. 

But more important is a principle, of which we have already 
seen some hihts in M. Lamartine’s official declarations. He 
r<!pudiatcs conquests and Sjclfish aggrandizements (Belgium and 
the Rhine being nothing at all) ; but he adds, in a high tone — 

‘ But no sacrifice will hinder us from respecting, and making re- 
spected^ the WILL — the firmly expressed will — of any nation, large or 
small.* 

• 

In short, this extraordinary book — announcing, five years since, 
so much of what has been done — emitting so many principles and 
opinions which the Provisional Government have adopted — ^pro- 
phesying so much tliat, we fear, is likely to happen, and a good 
deal that wc confidently hope never can happen — this book, wc 

* say. 
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say, seems to prove liis early connexion with the Republican con- 
spiracy, and it was no doubt the cause that, when a Provisional 
Government was to be created, he was insCTibed on both the lists ; 
and thus placed in a }x>sition in which iffls energy, courage, an(l 
eloquence were of signal service, in the first throes of its existence, 
to the Republic, and we believe to the preservation of life and 
property in I^aris. So far so well ; but we strongly suspect botli 
the merits and the faults of his amiable and visionary character 
will render him unequal to the severe duties and unscrupulous 
exigencies that surround him. He can be, we think, but a passing 
gleam on that troubled sky — like the hero of one of his odes — 

‘ Pared ii IVclair, il sortit dhin orage — 
and the best that we can wish for him is, that he may, when 
the daylight of common sense shall again shine in Fiance, f>e 
allowed to return, safe in person and in honour, to the humbler 

< p- sphere 

Ou cc jour va Ic rappel cr/ — 

that is — to the more congenial task of writing historical paradoxes 
and sonnets to a moonbeam^ He is married to an English lady. 

M. Arago is, as everybody knows, a savant of great scientific 
celebrity — as a politician, he is as yet only known as a bold, and 
sometimes blustering, actor of the easy jiart of opposing all au- 
thority. Our readers will recollect the celebrated visit of remon- 
strance which he made to the King on the events of June, 1832 
(Quar. Rev. vol. xlviii. p. 538). In this interview M. Arago de- 
clared vehemently that ‘ he never tvould accept ani/ place what- 
soever, and that he meant immediately to quit political life and 
return altogether to the studies which he ]jcrhaj>s on^hf never to 
have quitted. The King smiled at this declaration ; but M. 
Odillon Barrot attested M. Arago’s sincerity in still stronger 
language. ' M. Arago,’ sjiid he, ^curses the political duties whicli 
for the moment withdraw him from his favourite studies.' Upon 
which M. Capefigue, the ablest historian we have of the last 
tw’^enty years, remarks that, 'in spite of these energetic professions, 
M. Arago seemed every day more and more to cling to political 
affairs and we find him 7Wtv, not merely in place — and in the 
first place — but we see two members of his family splendidly pro- 
vided for ; a brother as I’ost master- General ; a son as Commis- 
sioner of the Provisional Government— that is. Proconsul, and a 
most despotic one as we shall see — at Lyons. It is another of 
those singular coincidences, that, when the 10th of August had 
brought in a Republican Ministry, Monge a savcQfit was appointed, 
as Arago has been, to the department of the Marine, for no other 
reason than because savans construct the tables by which prac- 
tical navigators find their longitude ; which is about as good a 
reason as if a tanner should be placed at the head of the military 
department, because an army cannot march without shoes. 

M. Garnicr-Pages 
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M. Gamier- Pages was one of two brothers by different fathers 
that had ^ been reduced by honourable misfortunes.* {Dix Ans, 
iii. 100.) The elder brother’s name was Gamier and the younger 
brother’s Pages, whiefi they combined into Garnier-Pages, to 
give to two very common names an aristocratical air — for 
nothing in human nature is so aristocratical, as far as himself is 
concerned, as a democrat. The younger brother seems to have 
struggled on with business, while the 'elder became an avocat, 
and, making himself remarkable for his republican opinions, was 
elected into the Chamber, and took his sea^ on the same day, 2nd 
of January, 1832, on which Carrel hoisted the Republican flag 
in the National. He there showed Considerable talent and tact, 
and became one of the leaders of his fftirty. He was arrested 
for a supposed share in the deplorable events of June, 1832.* 
He however died in 1843, and the younger brother has suc- 
ceeded to his place in the party. He is said to be amiable and 
agreeable in jirivate life, and, though not a very strict moralist, 
will not, it is tliought, encourage any very revolutionary excesses. 
It seems that his colleagues must think highly of his abilities, 
for they have removed him to the most difficult of all their 
oflu’es — the Ministry of Finance. 

Of M. Lodru-Rollin, the Minister of the Interior, we have 
heard more than we wish to repeat without more precise inform- 
ation. He is a lawyer, of great vehemence and no great 
business, who has been a good deal employed for the regicides 
and emeutiers, and was the professed representative of the Com- 
munist interest ; he it was whose audacity in the Chamber on the 
24th of February created the Pwwisional Government ; and he 
it is whose audacity, we think, wii. accelerate its fall. He paid 
ji visit to Ireland during the summer of O’Connell’s monster 
meetings, and was pointed out to the Irish populace at Tara as 
a delegate from the Republicans of France. He is married, it is 
said, to an Irish lady. 

M. Marie, Minister of Public Works, is also an avocat, and 
has been much employed in the same class of cases as M. Ledru- 
Rollin ; but Ije seems to have had more general business, and to 
be of a more lawyer- like and moderate character. 

M. Cremieux, the Minister of Justice, of the Jewish religion, 
is of course a lawyer, of the same class and opinions as Messrs. 
Lcdru-Rollin and Marie, but we think of less legal and indeed 
less general reputation. His chief claim to be made Minister of 

* This was during the able and resolute ministry of Casimir Perier, whom the 
Republicans particularly hated and dreaded. He had been long ill ; and the expecta- 
tion of all parties that his death would advance the Republican cause was expressed 
in a popular calembourg * quand noire Caeimir sef*a uedmuo serous wane cutotiu* 

Justice 
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Justicn seems to have been that he had incurred some kind of 
official censure from the body of Avocats. 

Marrast is a journalist who first made himself remarkable by the 
boldness and sometimes by the ability of liA articles in La Tribune- 
He became particularly notorious for a libel charging Casimir 
Perier and Marshal Soult with having received large sums for con- 
niving at a fraudulent contract for muskets made by the notorious 
Gisquet, subsequently qpnvicted of most scandalous corruption as 
Prefet of Police. For that libel — for such no doubt it was — • 
Marrast was sentenced to a fine of 120/. and six months’ im- 
prisonment. He was latterly the editor of National^ the chief 
Republican organ, and, indeed, is so still, though he has, while 
he continues a member of the Provisional Government, substi- 
tuted M. Duras as nominal director of the paper. In a public 
letter requesting his friend to take that duty, he says it is Vohjet lo 
plus cher de mes ddsirs et Vunique satisfaction de cocur a laquellc 
aspire mon ambition. The phrase is not a very clear one, per- 
haps is not meant to be — nor does it seem to us quite correct to 
talk of ambitiorCs aspiring to %vhat it has left behind ; but if the 
meaning be that M. Marrast hopes that his political elevation 
may be of short duration, we think the wish a prudent one, and 
very likely to be gratified — particularly if, as we have heard, 
he is really a man of some discretion and good sense, though 
a very thoroughgoing party- writer. He also is married to an 
Englishwoman. 

M. Ferdinand Flocon is another journalist, of whom we know 
nothing more than that he is now editor of La Reforme, and 
seems to have mixed in several of the republican 6meutcs of tlic 
late reign, and suffered large inflictions of fine and imprisonment 
for seditious libels. This martyrdom and the editorship of La Re- 
forme have raised him to an elevation which, we are told, reminds 
those who see it near of Sancho Panza in Barataria. 

As to Albert, a workman raised suddenly by this insurrection 
of his fellows into sudden eminence, we could not have expected 
to know much. We had heard and read indeed of a certain 
Monsieur Albert^ the prime agitator of Lyons, who was the chief 
conspirator and main cause of the three deplorable^’days of April, 
1834 — the most premeditated, impudent, and wanton waste of 
life and property that we ever read of, for it was without the 
slightest excuse, and had no possible object but an exhibition of 
republican force and turbulence. The details of this mad and 
wicked insurrection being given con amore in M. Louis Blanc’s 
work with no small praise of the patriotism of the said Albert, 
we might have had a suspicion that he and the Albert, M. I.ouis 
Blanc’s colleague in the Provisional Government, were the same 

person-— 
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person — but that the Albert of Lyons is always called Monsieur^ 
nnd is represented as a wealthy man, who set up and maintainecl 
out of Iiis own pocket the Republican journal * La Glaneuse^— 
while the member of the Provisional Government is always 
'Albert, ouvrier' In short, we thought it hardly possible — 
impudent as all the pretences of this revolution have been — ^that 
jMonsieur Albert, the wealthy conspirator of Lyons, could be the 
Albert palmed off on the hadaiids of Paris as Albert, owmer — but 
so it is! 

We have reserved for the last M. Louis Blanc himself, the 
person who we suspect h?is had a larger share in the Revolution 
than any of his colleagues. He is a journalist — employed on ^ La 
a paper which has advocated not reform but revolution 
in its widest and most radical extent : just, as Robespierre pub- 
lished, under the title of Dtfenseur do la Constitution^ his paper, 
whose nf)t concealed object was to subvert it. But it was not so 
much by the Rdf or me that his influence was established as by the 
work which we have so often alluded to, V Histoire de Dix Ans^ 
which is an extraordinary kc}" to all the erneutes from 1 830 to 
1840, and a prophetic explanation of the great catastrophe which 
has just happened. When we first saw this History it seemed to 
us that the author was, in point of dialectics and policy, very 
inconsistent and indiscreet in having made a scries of revelations 
of the acts and motives of his party, which puts them altogether 
in the wrong : but practically, and as matters have turned out, 
we have little doubt that this indiscreet publication has raised 
him to the first rank in the state and not him alone — but also 
the friends wdiose services to the P epublican [cause he blazons 
forth — Marrast, Flocon, Albert; and we even doubt whether 
there be any one of the Provisional Government who is not con- 
siderably indebted for his elevation to Louis Blanc's exposition 
of their talents and patriotism. It is the history of Repub- 
licanism in France during the reign of Louis Philippe, with 
the fullest nomenclature and account of its apostles and martyrs ; 
and when at last the Republic wa.s to be proclaimed, here was 
the musier-rolf of those who had fought the battle and were en- 
titled to the sj^ils — the saints of the new republican rubric. 
It is written with great malignity, and frequently with gross 
falsehood, against Louis Philippe and all, particularly his Con- 
servative, ministers, and, of course, accuses them of duplicity, 
treachery, violation of the Charter, and so forth ; but at the same 
time it proves, step by step, that the Republican conspirators from- 
the first hour^and latterly the Communists-— were at work 
overthrow both the monarch and the monarchy — and he establishsi 
and proves, involuntarily indeed, but beyond all contradiction or 
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doubt, that, in the whole course of his measures, Louis-Philippe 
did no more than was necessary — and, as it has turned out, not 
enough — to secure his crown and the chartered rights of the King 
and the people. 

Eut it was not only against the monarchy nor even the monarch 
that Louis Blanc’s batteries were directed. On them it has done 
its work ; but it had an ulterior and much more important 
object — the dethromment of the Bourgeoisie; this Quixotism, 
which pervades his History, was also that of his earlier book, 
L' Organisation du Trax:aih of which, as wc before stated, the main 
principle is that competition in trade or labour is the abasement and 
ruin of society, and that the only remedy is in the principle of associ^ 
ation both in work and profits. The attacks on the bourgeoisie w(*re 
originally directed against it as friendly to Louis Philippe ; and 
we should have expected, when the national guard had sacrificed 
the throne, they would have found favour in the eyes of the revo- 
lutionists. But no ! I'he bourgeoisie is, it seems, a privileged 
class ; and therefore Louis Blanc’s principle of ‘ Doion irith the 
Aristocracy of the Middle Classes I ’ is the order of the day with 
the new revolutionists. The ^ National ’ (the organ of the Covern- 
ment), in its leading article of the 14 th of March, writes thus: — 

* The Bourgeoisie ended with Louis Philippe. Tt was a creature of 
that reign, and could not survive it. As the old monarchy of the Bourbons 
rested on the feudal nobility, so the ephemeral monarchy of the Orleans 
folks attempted to support itself by the seUish help of a select bour- 
geoisie; but such combinations arc incompatible with the spirit of the 
times.’ 

Our readers will appreciate the prospects of a country which 
is to have neither king — nor nobles — nor gentry — nor oven a 
bourgeoisie. What remains for it but the bonnet-rouge, j)ikc. and 
plunder of the Sans Culottes T 

Thus we see that of the eleven members composing the Pro- 
visional Government four are avocats, of no note but for political 
violence, and five others at least are Journalists or proprietors of 
journals — all, except Lamartine, belonging to the very extremest 
shades of what are called Radical opinions — and Vionc, it is said, 
except Lamartine again, are possessed of independent pro- 
perty. To complete consistently a Council of Government such 
as we have described, they have appointed, as their Secretary- 
General, I^ngnerre, a bookseller, chiefly known as the publisher 
of Timon’s cynical libels and Louis Blanc’s incendiary reveries. 
These men arc not — and some of them, we hope, are incapable 
of ever being — such maniacs as Marat and Hebert, or of getting 
drunk with blood and despotism, like the oM Committee of 
Public Safety; but the principles on which they profess to 
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found their republic are quite as incompatible with what the 
world has hitherto called social order; and those amongst them 
who may hesitate to follow those wild principles to their extreme 
devclopement will be — likcBrissot, Barnave, Desmoulins, and even 
Danton himself — crushed beneath the blind interests and brutal 
passions of the parties they have set in motion. If such be not 
the result, there is nc) faith to be placed in history — no safe de- 
duction to be made from either moral or political experience ; 
if such consequences do not follow from such causes, the new 
French Hcpublic w’ill indeed have worked an unimagined, and 
we still say unimaginable, regeneration — a regeneration, not of 
France alone, but of human nature. 

Hitherto, the acts of this Government have been in perfect 
harmony with its creation and composition. Every newspaper 
teems with the extravagances, follies, inconsistency, and violence 
of their proceedings, a few only of the more remarkable of which 
have we room to notice. 

In the first line stand the two documents in which such a 
government — calling itself provisional, and protesting its anxiety 
to deliver up as soon as possible, and at latest within a few 
weeks, its temporary authority — has madly committed itself and 
its country on the two greatest and most difficult subjects of 
foreign and <loraestic policy — the presumptuous propagandist 
circular of Lamartine denouncing the treaties of 1815, which, 
If there were fin independent government in Europe in a sound 
and healthy state, would have been taken (as we believe it 
was meant) as a declaration of war against the world ; and that 
other insane promise and pledge — pregnant with early disap- 
pointment and incalculable calamiti s of all kinds — that it is the 
duty, and within the power, of a government to guarantee to its 
population certain prices of food, supplies of work, and rates of 
wages. On these monstrous doctrines, subversive of all faith 
amongst nations and all order and security in social life, we need 
not expatiate. Those that ‘ have sown the wind must reap the 
whirlwind.’ 

Again; wl^en the Government were invited by their masters 
of the press to take off a halfpenny stamp-duty on newspapers, 
they for a moment declined it on the plea that they had no 
power to do so, and that the question must await the decision 
of the National Assembly. Very well. But then what power had 
they to abolish royalty, as they say, for ever — to tear to pieces the 
charter for which they pretend to have fought — ^to extinguish the 
Peerage — to abolish titles — forfeit the civil list revenues legally 
voted and appropriated — to confiscate and sell the domains of the 
Crown — to seqilester the King’s private estate, and even that o| |ds 
deceased sister— to abrogate, without a thought of compensation or 
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conscquencos, colomial slavery — to suppress capital punishment in 
cases of high treason — to promulgate organic laws of election, not 
pro hoc vice, but as the eternal rights of man ? — what right, or power, 
or pretext could such a government have to anticipate and fetter 
the national will on all those great points ? We are willing to 
admit that, in the difficulties in which they had placed themselves, 
they could hardly do otherwise than establish themselves in a 
kind of dictatorship — the necessity of the case seemed to require 
that assumption ; but beyond that necessity, beyond the pro- 
viding for public order till a National Assembly could be consti- 
tuted, they had, as they themselves confessed in the matter of the 
halfpenny stamp, no shadow of pretext for such a usurpation — a 
usurpation not to meet present exigencies, but extending over 
the whole futurity of a great people. 

What excuse can they make to a bankrupt nation for such a 
financial juggle and bravado as the ordering the payment of the 
dividends three weeks before they were due, as if the Exchequer 
were overflowing, and in the same breath calling on the people to 
anticipate by a year the payment of their taxes, as if they had not a 
franc in reserve ? So childish a farce was assuredly never before 
attempted. For the majority of those acts of usurpation, tyranny, 
and knavery, there was not even the plausible excuse of necessity, 
for most of them had no relation to the pressure of the moment, 
and some of those that had were rather calculated to aggravate it. 
As to the restriction on the withdrawal of the deposits in the 
savings-banks, and the suspension of cash payments at the Bank 
of France, we admit that some such measures had become 
inevitable; but the panic that rendered them so was created, 
oral least enormously increased, by the disorganizing and an- 
archical principles and acts of the Provisional Government ; and 
then — like their predecessors of the old revolution — they turn 
round and lay the blame on the victims — the wolf on the lamb. 
For example, they dissolve and send home the Chambers of 
Peers and Deputies then sitting in Paris ; they decimate the 
Council of State— —reduce to sudden indigence the numerous 
classes dependent on the civil list — deprive of their salaries a crowd 
of public functionaries — they alarm all the persons of property 
in a great capital by arming, arraying, and bribing 200,000 pre- 
htuires to overwhelm the National Guard— and of course drive all 
of what were the upper classes of society into the retirement of 
terror or economy ; and then they loudly complain of, and their 
newspapers publish incendiary attacks on, those whose countcr- 
malice, they pretend, causes the runs on banks, 
hoarding of specie, dismissal of servants, sale of carriages and 
horses, and the depriving the trade of Paris of its best customers. 

Their 
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I heir scheme of public works, for stopping the mouths of the 
wretched people whom their own measures have deprived of lh(?ir 
natural su])port, has now probably grown to a necessity, but it is 
carried out with an extravagance of absurdity — such as pulling 
down and destroying one day only to rebuild and restore the 
next — which, we say it with shame, reminds us of the wild scheme 
of public works in Ireland the year before last. Amongst the 
Parisian undertakings we have been struck by certain works in the 
Champ dc Mars, and the more so because (another remarkable 
coincidence) we remember a similar proceeding in the first Revo* 
lution in the seli-same place. We think our readers will be 
amused by the juxtaposition of the following extracts from two 
publications of the respective dates: — 


1790. 

* La premuTc 0 ])erjiti(jii otait de faire 
<Iii Ciiamp de Mais uii vnsU hassin, de te 
creuser, ct d’oii porter lea terres autour 
pour loriner les elevations. 11 falluit, eii 
nil iiKjt, traubforiner cette vaste plaiiie en 
vn vnlton borde circulaiieineiit d'un large 
et vaste auipbithciUrc. lj,00() uuvriers 
fureiit destines 'd cat immense travail. Mais 
on s'apper^ut bieiitot que, an lieu dc trois 
seinaiiies qui restaient jiisqu’au 14 .liiillef 
(jour coiisacrc par rAsseinbl^e Nationalc 
pour la lete de la federation), trois mois 
siilTireraieiit it peine. Le peu d'activite 
d*uii grand noinbre d'erMc eux les fit 
nicinc soup(;aniicr d’etre plus chSrcinciit 
jiiiyes pour nc rien faire qu’lls ne Tetaieut 
pour travailler.* — 'rab, liiat. Mn, 1790. 


ISIS. 

* Di* travaiix de tcinissement 

sVxeculent an Champ de Mars. On tra- 
vaillc d ejchnnsssr le milieu de pres d*uii 
metre et deini, defaQi>n ^ en faire uuo im- 
mense ckaussh bomltee, En second lieu, 
les larges et hauls talus des c6t6s voiit 
disparuilre, et les terres qui en pn>vieii- 
dront serviront u exhau<>ber le sol. Oedre 
est doiin6 dc ponisuivie activement ces 
iinportans traranx, aim qu'ils soieiit ter- 
mines au jour de rAssemldce Naiionale, 
le 20 Avril. On aiinunce que de 
grandes ietes publiques auroiit lieu ulors. 
Chaque oiiviier adulte gagnedeiix francs 
jiar jour et tea enfans uii franc.’ — Jottr, des 
Dvb., 11 Mars, 1848. 


At both periods we see immense tcorks — important mrks — thousands 
of hands employed at exorbitant wages to prepare the same local 
for the national fetes ordered by the National Assembly! and the 
sum total of the work turns out to be that 1848 is to fill up the 
hollows that 1790 had dug out. They may accomplish this oh 
the Champ dc Mars — but they may be assured that in more 
general interests the new Revolution is not destined to repair 
any of the errors of the old. 

The following exhibition of the respect paid to libertj^ and 
l)roperty is more serious. We copy from La R^forme^ Louis 
Blanc’s organ 

*The citizen J. Oouache^ Commissary-Getieral of the Government 
in the three departments of Loiret, £ure*et-Loire, and Loire-et-Chei*,' 
has from the outset of his mission distinguished himself by his zeal and 
activity. On his arrival at Dlois he found that city sufferiag tttider' 
the same commercial and financial crisis as the rest of France ; and 
having consulted ^ith the Tribunal of Commerce and the Wkers oif 
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the town, he has issued three decrees, which seem to us perfectly appro- 
priate to the circumstances : — 

‘ 1st, An office of Discount is established at Blois. 

The bankers of Blois are from this date (18th of March) to 
retain (conserver)^ for the purpose of facilitating the interests of trade, 
all the deposits that proprietors or capitalists man have placed in their 
hands; except only such sums as the ])roprietors or capitalists may 
consent to pay into a national discount office. 

‘ 3rd, Suspends all proceedings against any persons engaged in trade 
for payment of bills, recovery of debts, or other commercial claims 
whatsoever, until the 15th of May next.’ 

This citizen Gouache ^(wliose very name sounds like a burlesque) 
was, we believe, in some way connected with the llrforinc ; lu; 
was prominent in the insurrection with his friend Etienne Arago, 
but is now, it seems, one of the forty or fifty j)roconsuls wdio 
arc administering each his own individual despotism in the pro- 
vinces of France. A circular instruction to these Commissaries 
from the Minister, Ledru-Rollin, commences with these asto- 
nishing words : — ' Quels sont vos pouvoirs i Ih sont itUmites. 
Four C accornplissement de votre tCiche vous vies invvstis dc la soure- 
rainele du pcuplcV What a state of society must it be when the 
Minister of the Interior sends forth such emissaries with such 
powers — powers greater than he himself })retends to — and when 
one of these petty tyrants can follow his own wild impulses, with 
no other notice of such an incredible depotisin than the applause 
it obtains from one of his own colleagues in the corner of their 
common newspaper ! To us it seems that this order to bankers 
not to pay the checks of their depositors is the most extraordinary 
of all the incredible proceedings that the last fortnight has pro- 
duced. But the same tyranny is going on in every considerable 
city, though it is evident that the press docs ridt dare to denounce 
these enormities. We learn from a very gentle and timid remon- 
strance of the once formidable Journal des Debats that Emmanuel 
Arago [(the son of the place-abjuring savant) is now lording it 
over Lyons with the same insolent intrepidity that fixed his uncle 
in the Post Office : — • 

‘ The Government, in order to meet the wants of the Treasury, has 
contented itself with adding 45c. per franc to the four direct contribu- 
tions. M. Arago, the commissary at Lyons, has doubled that at a 
blow ; and he has even done more. By a second decree he has de- 
cided that every one leaving the town shall not carry with him in cash 
more than 500f., without satisfying the authorities as to its intended 
use. And this conduct is pursued at Lyons, the second city in France.’ 
— Jtmrfhi. des Dibajts^ 24 Mars. 

Nor is this all ; for another dedree provides that an impot sup» 
fi^mentaire sort fix6 pour les capitalistes — a supplements tJuc on 

capitalistes 
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capitalistes — and the rate at which these poor capitalists are to be 
assessed is to be settled by a jury appointed by Citizen Em^ 
manucl Ara^o ! This exceeds even M. Gouache, or^ we believe, 
any spoliator that the annals of conventional rapine record. But 
taut mieux — the worse the shorter ! 

We believe that there is no rational man, in or out of France, 
who believes that a constitution founded on such bases as the Pro- 
visional Government has programmed, and living by such violent 
expedients, can maintain the country in peace and itself in au- 
thority for six months. What an extension of the reign of terror, 
which already exists and is hourly hecoming more and more per- 
ccptihle, might do we cannot say, but .we doubt whether the 
Bourgeoisie — annihilated as Louis Blanc and the National proclaim 
and as the great popular demonstration of the 17th of March 
proves that for th(3 moment it is — has not yet vitality enough to 
prevent, or at least very soon to overcome, that danger. The 
cries and visions of the old revolution. Liberty^ Equality^ and 
Fraternity, which figure at the head of the new proclamations, 
arc worn out, and have now no (effect on any class — not even on the 
lowest — they look only to Louis Blanc’s paradise of wages without 
work. All parti<»s are pretty well convinced that they have had 
as much individual liberty as is compatible with the liberty 
of others, and oi equality nwA fraternity xiXso — unless these words 
mean the reduction of man and -woman to the lowest level how- 
ever deep, and a community of goods even down to its last 
result — squalidity and starvation. France, we trust, is toc) civil- 
ised — the educated classes (with tlie excejition of some hot- 
headed youngsters and wild theorists) arc too w'cll informed — 
and the gros pcuple is, we are willing to hope, too good natured 
and honest, to submit long to a reign of terror ; it may bend 
them down before it — as it does at this moment, and pro- 
bably will do with a still more visible tyranny — but they cannot 
long be kept in that unnatural and cruel abasement. We saw 
clearly enough, in M. Ledru-Bollin’s outrageous attempt on the 
freedom of election, much of the same spirit with which Dantun, 
one of the mhiisters of the 10th of August, too successfully in- 
fluenced the choice of the execrable Convention ; but we saw also 
that the attempt excited enough of public disapprobation to 
extract a kind of disclaimer on the part of the collective Govern- 
ment. Their circular was a tribute, no doubt, to public opinion ; 
but it does not diminish the danger, for, though abundantly stuck 
with fine phrases about freedom of election, purity of conscience, 
personal independence, and so forth, it insists after all, that * the 
only name to be inscribed on the balloting ticket of a good citizen 
shall be that Of cm able and honest republican,’ which, verbiage 
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apart^ comes to the same point as the Minister’s circular^ and does 
no more than pild over the dark^ sharp, and strikinjjf efTect of M. 
Ledru-RoJlin’s original bronze. Rut mark what has followed: 
M. Ledru-Rollin’s circular, though thus delusively disclaimed, has 
not been revoked ; nor could its effect be revoked. Fufjit irre- 
vocabile verhum. It electrified the election clubs, and the new 
circular cannot umlectrify them. Nay, when a deputation of 
zealous and indignant revolutionists questioned the Provisional 
Goveniinent whether they meant by their proclamation to annul 
AI. Lcdru-Rollin’s circular, they at first stammered and hesitated, 
afraid to answer ; and, when further pressed, AI, Laiiiartine was 
forced to evade and quibble with the question in a long rigmarole — 
of which the result was*that the circular was not even disavowed, 
and that it is now cited as the safeguard and guide of the republic ; 
while hundreds of election-clubs are working out its letter and its 
spirit with ail the diligence of the old Jacobins, and worse than 
their extravagance. Would Robespierre or St. J ust have dared 
to have promulgated to the nation that iynorance was no disquali* 
ficatioii in a legislator? — yet that doctrine has been taught in a 
circular (6 Alarch) of M. Carnot, the Al-inister— can we believe 
our eyes? — of Public Instruction ! 

We wish we had any good reason to doubt that the National 
Assembly will be, as the Convention was, packed under the inllu- 
cnce of terror by these election clubs — a small but active, and, 
for the moment and the purpose, powerful minority ; but we trust 
that we arc not mistaken in thinking, in s])ite of all these anar- 
chical appearances, that the first wish of the public jnind in France 
is order, and that it is the strength of this feeling that enables the 
minority of the Government*^ — the majority being all men of the 
extremest Radicalism — to maintain a tone of moderation, and 
even to put some restraint on their more violent colleagues. Rut 
in revolutions audacity is power. ^ The secret of revolutionary 
strength,’ said Dan ton, * is Vaudace — encore, Taudavc — tunjoure 
Vaudace; and though it was announced that M. Ledru-Ilollin 
had resigned on AI. Lamartine's rebuke, we were not at all sur- 
prised to find that it was M. Ledru who had obtained the real 
victory over his mealy-mouthed colleague. 

But whatever be the degree of the confusion and violence to 
which France is destined (and the degree is all that we doubt 
about), and should even the Assembly fall, as it probably may, 
into the worst hands, the reign of anarchy cannot be long. In a 
country so rich and so enlightened as France, the spirit of prdcr 
.apd the^ yearnings for tranquillity, after the warnings of the first 
Revolution, will soon prevail, and there will emerge some Con- 
servative 
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scrvative form of government under which the wearied people 
will gladly take refuge. What will that be — a President with 
a legislature a C Am6ricaine ? A very probable experiment — if 
Laiayctte were still alive we should have said quite certain. But 
if, as we fear, the National Assembly should resemble the Con- 
vention in its spirit as well as composition, it will be reluchant to 
part with its power, and will perha])s endeavour to follow out 
the whole Conventional precedent. In this case there will soon 
arise a violent struggle of parties, and the return to order will be 
more speedy. 

If they can agree on a President and Legislature after the 
Transatlantic fashion, the Republic may have a longer duration i 
but we cannot contemplate the probabifity of such a Republic 
being acclimated in France. The nature of that people seems 
repugnant to it — we might almost venture to say the nature of 
man — for we believe that it would not have succeeded even as 
it has done in America, if there were not the safety-valve of the 
far West, where misfortune, misery, disappointment, discontent, 
and the ambition of folly have room to evaporate themselves ; but 
these old countries have no such resource, and France, above all, 
from her national temper, is, we are satisfied, utterly incapable of 
being so governed, beyond the period of a brief experiment. What 
then is the next chance ? Something will depend on the length 
and severity of the anarchical storm, and the peculiar circum- 
stance's under which that fated bark — the Republic— may happen 
to be wrecked ; but we have little doubt that the return will be 
to monarchy, and probably in the spirit of the charter which they 
so damaged in 1830, and tore to pieces in 1848. They will pro- 
bably piece it up again. They never, we think, can do anything 
belter. But who will be the monarch ? . . ^ 

That is a question that might be most safely answered alors 
vomme alors; but we have, even under the present aspect of" 
things, an opinion on the subject, and think that it blay hot be ' 
useless to turn the thoughts of our readers to cbnsideration^'^ihdt 
involve our own constitutional interests quite’ as truly; tbpugli^' 
happily not so#urgcntly, as those of France. ' ' ^ ^ 

There arc at present three persoiis whose families haVe Withih ^ 
the last forty years occupied the throne of France — the Duke of 
Bordeaux, the Count of Paris, and M. Lonis Buohaj(iiartb; 
may perhaps underrate this last gentleman’s chances/btit^liaTitrig^ 
just shown that we have not forgotten hinf, nor the ^htty that would ^ 
adopt him as the least legitimate Candtifafe^we Ueg leiilve 
decline drawing any horoscope for the hero of 'the Um’e 
Wo ' mil snppose the choice to between - legitimate 

the quasi-legitimate;^ eiiid'iit^ tAnhaVenebesitatieii ill proneuhciff^) 
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an opinion for the former — for reasons always powerful, but 
to which this last revolution gives, we think, additional and un- 
answerable force. If France returns to a monarchy, it will be 
because she is wearied of revolutions ; and slie has seen by two 
recent examples that an intrusive dynasty carries witliin itself the 
seeds of dissolution and disorder. The Empire — that stupendous 
scaffolding of glory and power — went to pieces like a broken toy 
only because it was a usurpation. It never entered into any man’s 
mind that the victories of Eugene and Marlborough could, in the 
worst extremity, have dethroned and exiled Louis XIV. ; and, in 
the late instance of Louis- Philippe, we have seen that personal 
talents, private virtues^, the allegiance of a powerful army, the 
apparent good will of a great majority of the jieople, could not 
save him from a series of bloody struggles — in one, and at first 
the least formidable, of which, the edifice of quasi-legitimacy 
which he had been for seventeen years endeavouring to consoli- 
date \vas overthrown in half an hour, 

‘ And, like the baseless fabric of a vision, 

Left not a wreck behind.’ 

Louis -Philippe — the quoiq lie Bourbon — was nothing but a symbol 
— a drapeau — and they chose to change their flag : he had con- 
sented to accept the crown from a mob, and the mob have turned 
him out. He was like one of their ^ Trees of Liberty’ — trans- 
ported by the hands of the people to a con$]>icuous posi- 
tion which did not belong to him and where he had no roots, 
he stood as fine as crowns and garlands could make him, 
but, having only a quasi hold of the earth, the delusive pageant 
was blown down by a gust <fi wind that would not have damaged 
a sapling growing in its native soil. Louis XVI. was igno- 
miniousiy murdered — Charles X. indignantly expelled — Henry 
V. exiled from his cradle — but there arc thousands and tens of 
thousands in France whose eyes fill and whose hearts beat with 
loyal emotion at the thoughts of any of those illustrious unfor- 
tunates — while Louis-Philippe, after seventeen years of a reign 
profuse of honours, favours, and flatter}^ and distinguished, as 
we have said, b<^th by personal merits and several kingly qualities, 
does not seem to have left one single soul in France who la- 
mented the change otherwise than as an inconvenient political 
event, or who felt more for the loss of the King than for the change 
of a Prdfet ! 

Yet what was wanting to his security? That which can 
neither be won by courage nor forfeited by weakness — the 
inherent hereditary birthright of legitimacy. This principle 
jtray be scoffed at by the revolutionist, and even by the theorist, 
as. absurd and irrational ; but the history of the worlds and par- 
/ V ticulaiiy 
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ticularly the history of PVance for the last forty years, proves 
that it has a strong hold on the hearts of mankind, and, 
we think, on their reason also. Why, they ask us, submit 
to the rule of a woman or a child rather than select the fittest 
man ? Bec ause, in the first place, experience has shown that 
nations may be great and ha])py under women and children. 
When was England more powerful than under b^lizabcth and 
Anne ? When was France happier than when Floury directed 
the councils of young Louis XV.? And this objection has become 
still weaker in the modern exercise of constitutional monarchies 
by responsible advisers. But there is another and better reason; 
it is safer to accej)t from the hand of iiod the risk attending 
a woman or a child than to incur the spontaneous danger of 
cutting one another’s throats in deciding who is the man. 

We have already no less than three hcr.cditary j)ietcnders to the 
throne of bVaiicc, and \vc know not how many more candidates 
the Revolution jnay bequeath to us; and in this emharras de choix 
we are tlisposed to think that the descendant of Saint Louis 
is likely to be at least as good a constitutional king as Louis 
Buonaparte or even I^ouis Blanc. There is a still stronger reason. 
'J^he evil to be guarded agcainst. in the supposed case, is insta- 
bilit) — popular delusion — popular inconstancy — and we therefore 
adopt the providential circumstance of birthright exactly because 
it is what the people can neither confer nor take away — and which 
for that very reason they arc the more dis])osed to reverence. 
The crown that is given may be taken — but the rights to a crown 
derived from a long line of ancestors and the acquiescence and 
sanction of many generations of ll ^ people, can never be extin- 
guished in the recollections and feelings, or, if you will, the pre- 
judices of mankind. Whenever, therefore, France shall again desire 
to close the bloody career of revolution in the stability of a constitu- 
tional monarchy, the safest course will undoubtedly be to recog- 
nise the natural and indefeasible rights of the heir of the throne of 
Henry IV. and Louis XIV. — whoever he, at that time, may be. 

If the reaction should be very early — if tlie attempts of the Com- 
munistes to fulfil the behests of Louis Blanc and ihe National, by 
a real extinction of the hourycoisie, should arouse the upper and 
middle classes — if the more respectable portion of the National 
Guard, now (in Paris at least) overpowered and swamped, should 
retrieve any weight or consideration, and should unite in the senti- 
ments of order and duty that we believe animates the majority of 
the army — if, wc say, this should be the course of events, it is very 
possible that in the present ferment they might again turn their 
to the House of Orleaiis. If it were not for Louis- Philippe’s 
aodication, his Sige, and the consequent loss of that energy which 
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was so essential a part of his power — we should not have despaired 
of seeing Louis-Philippe himself invited back as the readiest 
means of arresting anarchy. Failing him, however, it is possible 
that the Count of Paris may be thought of as a symbol of order. 
The times are perhaps not ripe for Henry V. The revolutionary 
spirit, even if so far mastered, will be still so strong that the 
‘ friends of peace and order, of whatever political party, would be 
glad to compound with it for whatever they can obtain ; and as 
the Count of Paris would, we suppose, be, from the very defect 
in his title, more acceptable to the Revolutionists, he would have 
the best chance at this moment — or any early one ; — and yet we 
indulge a hope that his.friends w'ould have the prudence to reject 
the dangerous offer. It would be at best only an adjournment of 
the difficulty — the Crown so bestowed would be still held of the 
revolt, and be found to have even less security than his grand- 
father’s. But if the present crisis should pass without a call for 
the Orleans branch, and the opinion, which every one seems to 
entertain, of the impracticability of a durable republic be ulti- 
mately realised, then we are convinced by evidence and reason 
that the restoration of the constitutional monarchy in the direct 
line is the most probable solution of all these complicated 
difficulties, the happiest fortune that could befall the House of 
Orleans itself, <and the best guarantee for the progressive prosperity 
of France and the future tranquillity of Europe. 

But while we arc thus prematurely, and it may seem idly, 
speculating on the futurity of France, the horizon of all 
Europe is thickening arouiki us. Even as we write, every hour 
brings alarming tidings — the oldest monarchies totter, the wisest 
and boldest statesmen cower ; and Europe seems threatened with 
various forms of anarchy, copied, as if they were the cut of a coat 
or the shape of a head-dress, from la mode dc Paris. We cannot 
deny that all this is very awful, and that it threatens all the ancient 
monarchies — we hope we may safely except our own — with the 
visitation of a hurricane, to be more or less severely felt accord- 
ing to local circumstances and the teznpers of nations. But we 
confidently trust, under the providential dispensations of Heaven, 
that out of the extent of the danger springs the omen of safety. 
This French Revolution, starting full armed from the brain, not 
of Joye, but of M. Louis Blanc, is so causeless in its origin, so 
wild in its pnnciplcs and so impracticable in its purposes, that 
we have no doubt that it is destined to be, not the temptation, 
but the warning of mankind. It will fail utterly— whether with 
more or less disaster — ^at home, and will cease, when brought to 
any test of practical experience, to be morally forihidablc abroad. 

The 
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Tho storm it creates may clear the heavy atmospheres of nations 
lliat require such a purification — 

‘ But storms and earthquakes break not Heaven’s design * — 
and although we do not promise ourselves that there may not 
possibly be here and there throughout Europe deplorable cala- 
mities^ we arc satisfied that, if the q^iample of France has led to 
the agitation^ her example also will afford the best remedy. 

For ourselves at home, parodoxical as it may $eem, we gladly 
confess that we feel less alarm than we have done for the last 
sixteen years. The governing power had suffered so deeply 
by the inroads of the Whigs on the old constitution and by 
the division of the Tories into antipathetic sections, that, while 
France exhibited the successful and apparently prosperous result 
of an insurrectionary and, in principle, democratic revolution, we 
trembled at the example, and could not overcome our apprehen- 
sions that we were destined to the same experiment. These appre- 
hensions are now greatly diminished — that revolution has signally 
and calamitously failed, and so we arc confident will this — much 
sooner and more completely ; and the result will be, nay we think 
that it has already been, to strengthen the hands of our Govern- 
ment, and to rally round the throne of our Queen a warmer feeling 
of loyalty, a stronger constitutional zeal, and a more determined 
spirit to maintain those institutions wdiich have for near two cen- 
turies realised for us all the civil and religious liberty, all the 
political and social blessings that the rest of Europe arc now with 
so much doubt and danger groping after in the smoke of cannon, 
and through kennels running with blood. We must, however, 
add that our conviction of the scc'wity of the British crown and 
constitution requires two postulates : — 

First, that the Government will entitle itself to the cordial 
support of the real friends of our institutions, by abstaining from , 
any further violation of their principles, and by taking speedy and 
effectual measures to suppress that chronic rebellion which now 
palsies and perils the empire under the pretence of repealing the 
Irish union; and. 

Secondly, which will be a consequence of the former, the re- 
union of the whole Conservative party, of whatever shade, in giving 
that strength, vigour, and consistency to her Miy^sty’s Councils 
which in this great crisis we — the humble echo of the most power- 
ful feeling in the nation — tell her Majesty and her Ministers — 
respectfully but frankly and confidently — cannot be derived from 
any other source ; and none of us, high or low^ sliould for a moment 
forget that if we, by weakness or dissension or indiscretion, forfeit 
our ancient position, Europe has now no hospitable refuge left 
for us — no Holyroods or Clareraonts for our princes ! 


Note.— 
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Note. — Lord Chancellor Macclesfield (No. clxiii., Art. IL). We 
have received the following communication from a gentleman in the 
confidence of the Macclesfield family : — 

‘ Lord Campbell, in his account of Lord Chancellor Macclesfield, makes 
the following statements : — That he did not know distinctly whether he 
had a grandfather; that he was.sent to a grammar school in Newport, 
in Shropshire; that he there learned and then knew little more than the 
peasantry among wdioin he was reared ; and that he never had any 
further instruction. In adverting to the Chancellor’s course of life after 
the issue of his impeachment, Lord Campbell describes him as not only 
withdrawing from public life, but as hurrying to bury himself in retire- 
ment in a small house near Derby, where he shunned his former 
friends and acquaintance?, and a very melancholy description is given of 
his cheerless old age. lie is said to have died in his son’s house in 
Soho Square w’hile on a visit there. The story, in short, amounts to 
this — that he was so ovcrwdielmcd by the disgrace of his condemnation 
as to avoid all society. 

‘Now, 1st. I have before me a long pedigree of the Parker family 
taken from Jacobs’ Peerage. I insert only what is enough to show that 
the Chancellor had a grandfather descended from an old family of the 
name. George Parker of Park Hall in Staffordshire, the musing grand- 
father, was the son of William Parker, seated at Ashbtirn, wdio was a 
younger son of Parker of Norton Lees in Derbyshire. The said George 
married Grace, daughter of Hugh Bateman of Harrington in that 
county, by whom he had two son**, William and Thomas; — Thomas, 
the second son, married Anne, daughter ami coheir of Robert Venables, 
of Wincham, in Derbyshire; and their only son was Thomas, first Earl 
of Macclesfield. 

‘2ud. With respect to the Chancellor's education — his descendants 
had never till now heard of ^jj-^^doubt that he w’as educated at Derbv 
School find Trinity College, Cambridge. It is so stated in the journal of 
his son-in-law, Sir W. Heathcote, of Hurslcy. I have before me a 
copy of the entry of his name in the books of Trinity College, Cam- 
briflge, furnished by Dr. Whewell to the present Lord MacclcsileJd. 
The date is Oct. 9, 1G85. IJc is described ns eighteen years of age — 
as having been at school at Derby under Magistcr Ogden ; and is entered 
as a Pensioner. Further, when Lord Macclesfield liecame Chancellor, 
be bad the honour to receive, according to* the usual courtesy of Cam- 
bridge, a letter of congratulation from the authorities of Trinity, and its 
terms are these : — 

‘ “ My Lord, — As the great and eminent virtues and abilities 
whereby you have been long distinguished, and by which you 
have filled and adorned so many and so important stations, have 
been lately called to a further advance and to display themselves 
in a yet more exalted sphere, so that we now behold your Lord- 
ship invesfed Avith supreme dignity, and entering upon the 
custody and conduct of the most arduous as well as the most 
illustrious province of the Law ; and as we have this peculiar hap- 
piness and glory belonging to us, that, together with those great 
ornaments of the profession, the Lord Chief Justice Coke and the 
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• 

Lord Chancellor Baton, your Lordship’s name is recorded among 
us, and that so noble a tri)lmviratc were all members of our 
Society ; we therefore, the Master and Senior Fellows of Trinity 
College, esteeming it a duty we owe not only to your Lordship 
but to our Society not to be silent upon so great an occasion, 
have appointed two of our Fellows, Dr. Baker and Dr. Rudd, 
personally to wait upon and to congratulate your Lordship in our 
names and behalf, being with all veneration and respect — May it 
please your Lordship, your Lordship’s most devoted and humble 
servants, &c. &c. &c.” 

* A.fter this it is needless to quote the complimentary couplets of 
Kupden, the Laureate, who must, however, have been a fool as well as a 
llatterer to have told the Chancellor to his face that “ Prophetic Granta” 
saw greatness omened in him, and that “ she^ could not teach as fast as 
he could learn,” if there had been any doubt about his having been bred 
at that university. 

* iJid. One word on the statement made as to Lord Macclcsfiehl’s 
latter years. Ills family never heard of his retirement to Derbyshire, 
and have no manner of doubt that he did live at Shirburn Castle, his 
scat in Oxfordshire, and occasionally visited London. His cellar-book 
hap]>ens to be extant, and it gives sufllcicnt proof of this. I have from 
the family tiiat he was building a house in St. James’s Square when 
he died — tiic same which was afterwards inhabited by his son. 

‘ I send this note to the Editor in the persuasion that he will insert 
it in his forlhctmiing Number, seeing that from his having not iinnatu- 
rally placed confulencc in the accuracy of Lord Campbell’s details, a 
wider currency has been gi\cn to them — and that even if, as may be 
anticipated, Ijord Campbell corrects them in future editions of his book, 
that correction may never reach many readers of the Quarterly Review/ 
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Page 508, line 17, dele 

Page 506, line 27, remove Ihe meiifinn of ‘ M. Dncliafel' to p, 5(17, line 10. 
Page 567, line 1, for ‘ SO/ivim* read ' 80/.' 








